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EDITOR’S  POSTSCRIPT  TO  HIS  PREFACE. 


Ik  the  first  volume  of  this  work  it  was  stated  that  some  detailed 
reference  to  the  strictly  new  information  contributed  to  it,  and  first 
made  public  by  its  Editor,  would  be  prefixed  to  the  third  and  last 
volume.  The  following  sentences,  therefore,  are  now  subjoined. 

The  discovery  of  Cowley’s  parentage,  and  a correction  of  all  the 
received  accounts  of  his  birth,  are  here  made;  and  his  Will — hardly 
less  beautiful  or  characteristic  than  one  of  his  Essays — is  printed  for 
the  first  time.  Concerning  Milton  ( — it  is  difficult  to  glean  over  a field 
so  well  eared  by  earlier  gleaners),  the  slight  but  not  uninteresting  fact 
that  Marvell  intended  to  have  written  his  Life,  is  communicated  here ; 
and  the  dates  of  Sir  John  Denham’s  marriages  have  at  length  been 
made  known.  Here  also  the  earliest  public  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  will  of  Denham’s  father,  and  to  the  will  of  Waller’s  father, 
from  both  of  which  minutiso  of  importance  have  been  drawn  for  the 
illustration  of  their  lives.  The  date  of  Waller’s  marriage,  and  the 
period  when  Butler  ceased  to  be  steward  at  Ludlow  Castle,  were  first 
set  forth  by  mo ; and  whoever  will  look  into  the  Lives  of  Koscommon 
and  Dryden  will  find  much  that  is  new.  I have  been  careful  in  all 
c.'ises  to  examine  the  wills,  where  such  interesting  documents  exist,  of 
the  poets  whoso  Lives  have  been  written  by  Johnson ; and  the  result 
of  this  examination,  besides  the  discovery  of  Cowley’s,  is  shown  in 
some  important  references,  not  before  made,  to  the  wills  of  eight  of 
Johnson’s  heroes,  viz.  Waller,  Roscommon,  Garth,  Blackmore,  Somer- 
vile.  West,  Hammond,  and  Akensido.  The  final  disposition  contem- 
plated by  Blackmore  of  his  money  (it  took  a poetical  turn)  is  new  to 
our  literary  history;  and  it  has  not  until  now  been  known  what  John 
Philips  received  from  Tonson  for  his  poem  on  Cider.  Four  unpublished 
letters  from  Prior  to  his  patron  and  friend  the  witty  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  three  unpublished  letters  from  Swift  to  Arbnthnot,  are  to  be  found 
in  print  for  the  first  time  in  this  edition  of  Johnson;  and  a highly 
interesting  letter,  hitherto  unpublished,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  intro- 
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dacing  and  describing  Swift,  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Swift’s  Life. 
Of  the  friendly  liking  which  the  Whig  Addison  and  the  Tory  Arbuthnot 
entertained  for  one  another,  I have  given  a new  and  interesting  proof; 
and,  in  Parnell’s  Life,  several  entries  in  Swift’s  Journal  to  Stella,  which 
his  editors  have  wholly  misunderstood,  are  here  satisfactorily  explained. 
To  the  Life  of  Tickell  I have  been  enabled  to  add  (through  a descen- 
dant’s kindness)  some  particulars  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  many 
admirers  of  a true  poet ; and  Mr.  Crokcr’s  friendship  has  enabled  me  to 
enrich,  with  extracts  from  their  unpublished  correspondence,  the  Lives 
of  Pope  and  his  two  assistants,  Fenton  and  Broome.  The  letter  from 
Mrs.  Montagu  to  Ilerbert  Croft,  to  which  such  marked  allusion  is  made 
in  the  Life  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  was  also  first  printed  by  me ; and 
three  long  and  hitherto  unpublished  letters  from  Akenside  are  included 
in  the  Appendix  to  that  poet’s  Life.  The  kindness  of  a descendant  has 
added  some  new  particulars  to  the  Life  of  Dyer,  and  my  researches  have 
brought  to  light  some  small  matters  of  hiographical  importance  in  the 
Life  of  Gray.  The  date  of  Somervile’s  birth,  and  the  county  and  year 
of  Ambrose  Philips’s  birth,  are  first  correctly  stated.  That  Young  had 
a pension  from  the  Crown  rested  solely  on  the  authority  of  a couplet  in 
Swift,  till  I had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  warrant  fixing  the  pen- 
sion, the  period  when  it  was  given,  and  the  amount.  To  the  enumera- 
tion of  Thomson’s  works,  a poem  on  the  death  of  Congreve,  not  before 
known,  is  here  added ; and  for  the  first  time  attention  has  been  directed 
to  a printed  poem  by  Parnell,  which  Pope  properly  snfiered  to  expire, 
but  which  no  biographer  will,  if  he  does  his  duty,  omit  hereafter  to 
mention.  With  no  desire  to  make  any  parade  of  these  discoveries,  of 
which  the  list  might  be  yet  more  enlarged,  have  they  thus  been  referred 
to,  but  simply  with  the  hope  of  establishing  a claim  to  the  merit  of  care- 
ful and  conscientious  diligence,  exercised  always,  I am  sure,  honestly  and 
reverentially.  It  is  impossible  to  add  to  the  popularity  of  Johnson’s 
great  work — but  one  may  add  to  its  usefulness,  and  this  I think  is  here 
done. 

I cannot,  however,  quit  a labour  of  love  without  a concluding  para- 
graph. Few  men  now  alive  are  so  competent  to  understand  the  merits 
of  Johnson’s  labours,  or  the  difficulties  any  editor  of  his  best  work  must 
seek  to  surmount,  as  the  author  of  the  ‘ Life  and  Times  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith :’  to  him  therefore,  having  brought  this  labour  of  love  to  an  end, 

I desire  to  dedicate  it,  and  place  together,  in  remembrance  of  two  and 
twenty  years  of  uninterrupted  friendship  and  esteem,  the  names  ©f  Mb. 
John  Fobsteb  and 

Pbtbb  Ctibbibgham. 

KmHngUm,  Novenibtr  29, 1854. 
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1670— 1128-9. 


Born  at  Bardsey  in  Torkshtre — Educated  at  Kilkenny  and  Dublin — Entered  of  the  Middle 
Tempie — Early  appearance  as  a poet — His  first  dramatic  labour — Obtains  the  patronage 
of  Halifax — Writes  ‘ The  Double  Dealer,’  ‘ Love  for  Love,’  and  ‘ The  Mourning  Bride  ’ — His 
controversy  with  Collier — His  last  play,  and  high  poetical  reputation — His  government  situ- 
ations— Death,  and  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey — Works  and  character. 


William  Congreve  descended  from  a family  in  Staffordshire,  of  so 
great  antiquity  that  it  claims  a place  among  the  few  that  extend 
their  line  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest  : and  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Congreve,  second  son  of  Richard  Congreve,  of  Congreve  and 
Stratton.*  He  visited,  once  at  least,  the  residence  of  his  ancestors; 
and,  I believe,  more  places  than  one  are  still  shown,  in  groves  and 
gardens,  where  he  is  related  to  have  written  his  ‘ Old  Bachelor.’ 
Neither  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  are  certainly  known  ; * if 
the  inscription  upon  his  monument  be  true,  he  was  born  in  1672. 
For  the  place,  it  was  said  by  himself  that  he  owed  his  nativity  to 
England,  and  by  everybody  else  that  he  was  born  in  Ireland. 
Southerne  mentioned  him  with  sharp  censure,  as  a man  that  meanly 
disowned  his  native  country.’  The  biographers  assigned  his  nativity 
to  Bardsa,  near  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  from  the  account  given- by  him- 
self, as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob.* 


> CoDgreve’8  moUier  (a  relationship  always  pleasing  to  ascertain)  was  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  and  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Anthony,  the  ceiebrated  Judge,  who  wrote 
the  work  praised  by  Biackstone,  ‘De  Naturi  Brevium.’ — Leigh  Hunt:  Dram.  Wortt  of 
Wycherlty,  Congreve.  <tc.,  1840,  p.  xxii. 

Since  Johnson  wrote,  the  foiiowing  entry  has  been  discovered : — “ Wiiiiam,  the  sonne  of 
Sir.  Wiiiiam  Congreve,  of  Bardsey  grange,  was  baptised  Feb.  10, 16G9  [70].” — Register  of 
Bardsey  or  Bardsa,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York. 

’ Maione  supposes  (‘  Life  of  Dryden,’  p.  227)  that  John  Eari  of  Orrery,  with  whom  Southerne 
lived  much  In  his  iatter  days,  was  Johnson’s  authority  for  this  statement. 

* I am  in  particuiar  oblig'd  to  Mr.  Congreve  for  his  free  and  eariy  communication  of  what 
relates  to  himself. — Jacob:  Pref.to  Poetical  Register.  Jacob  states  (p.  41)  that  “Bardsa 
was  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Lewis,  his  great-uncle  by  bis  mother's  side.” 
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To  doabt  whether  a man  of  eminence  has  told  the  tmth  about 
his  own  birth,  is,  in  appearance,  to  be  very  deficient  in  candour  ; 
yet  nobody  can  lire  long  without  knowing  that  falsehoods  of  con- 
venience or  vanity,  falsehoods  from  which  no  evil  immediately 
visible  ensues,  except  the  general  degradation  of  human  testimony, 
are  very  lightly  uttered,  and  once  uttered  are  sulleuly  supported. 
Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a rigorous  and  steady  moralist, 
having  told  a pretty  lie  to  Louis  XIV.,  continued  it  afterwards  by 
false  dates  ; thinking  himself  obliged  in  honour,  says  his  admirer,  to 
maintain  what,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  bom,  he  was  educated  first  at  Kilkenny, 
and  afterwards  at  Dublin,  his  father  having  some  military  employ- 
ment that  stationed  him  in  Ireland  : but  after  having  passed  through 
the  usual  preparatory  studies,  as  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  with 
great  celerity  and  success,  his  father  thought  it  proper  to  assign 
him  a profession,  by  which  something  might  be  gotten  ; and  about 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,*  to  study 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  lived  for  several  years,  but  with 
very  little  attention  to  Statutes  or  Reports. 

nis  disposition  to  become  an  author  appeared  very  early,  as  he 
very  early  felt  the  force  of  imagination,  and  possessed  that  copious- 
ness of  sentiment,  by  which  intellectual  pleasure  can  be  given.  His 
first  performance  was  a novel,  called  ‘ Incognita,  or  Love  and 
Duty  reconciled.’  It  is  praised  by  the  biographers,  who  quote  some 
part  of  the  preface,  that  is  indeed  for  sueh  a time  of  life,  uncom- 
monly judicious.  I would  rather  praise  it  than  read  it. 

His  first  dramatic  labour  was  the  ' Old  Bachelor  of  which  he 
says,  in  his  defence  against  Collier,  “ that  comedy  was  written,  as 
several  know,  some  years  before  it  was  acted.  When  I wrote  it,  I 
had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage  ; but  did  it,  to  amuse  myself  in  a 
slow  recovery  from  a fit  of  sickness.  Afterwards,  through  my  indis- 
cretion, it  was  seen,  and  in  some  little  time  more  it  was  acted  ; and 
I,  through  the  remainder  of  my  indiscretion,  suffered  myself  to  be 
drawn  in  to  the  prosecution  of  a difficult  and  thankless  study,  and 
to  be  involved  in  a perpetual  war  with  knaves  and  fools.” 

* He  became  a member  of  the  Middle  Temple  ITth  March,  1690-1,  when  he  waa  in  his 
twenty-first  year. 
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There  seems  to  be  a strange  affectation  in  authors  of  appearing  to 
have  done  everything  by  chance.  The  ‘ Old  Bachelor  ’ was  written 
for  amusement,  in  the  langour  of  convalescence.  Yet  it  is  appa- 
rently composed  with  great  elaborateness  of  dialogue,  and  incessant 
ambition  of  wit.  The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  is  indeed  a 
very  wonderful  performance  ; for,  whenever  written,  it  was  acted 
(January  1692-3)  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty-one  [four]  years 
old ; and  was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr.  Southerne, 
and  Mr.  Maynwaring.  Dryden  said  that  he  never  had  seen  such  a 
first  play  ; but  they  found  it  deficient  in  some  things  requisite  to  the 
success  of  its  exhibition,  and  by  their  greater  experience  fitted  it  for 
the  stage.  Southerne  used  to  relate  of  one  comedy,  probably  of 
this,  that  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players,  he  pronounced  it  so 
wretchedly,  that  they  had  almost  rejected  it ; but  they  were  after- 
wards so  well  persuaded  of  its  excellence,  that,  for  half  a year  be- 
fore it  was  acted,  the  manager  allowed  its  author  the  privilege  of 
the  house. 

Few  plays  have  ever  been  so  beneficial  to  the  writer  ; for  it  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  Halifax,  who  immediately  made  him  one 
of  the  commissioners  for  licensing  coaches,  and  soon  after  gave  him 
a place  in  the  Pipe-Office,  and  another  in  the  Customs  of  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a year.  Congreve’s  conversation  must  surely  have 
been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  his  writings. 

Such  a comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  requires  some  considera- 
tion. As  the  lighter  species  of  dramatic  poetry  professes  the  imita- 
tion of  common  life,  of  real  manners,  and  daily  incidents,  it  appa- 
rently presupposes  a familiar  knowledge  of  many  characters,  and 
exact  observation  of  the  passing  world  ; the  difficulty  therefore  is, 
to  conceive  how  this  knowledge  can  be  obtained  by  a boy. 

But  if  the  ‘ Old  Bachelor  ’ be  more  nearly  examined,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  one  of  those  comedies  which  may  be  made  by  a mind 
vigorous  and  acute,  and  furnished  with  comic  characters  by  the 
perusal  of  other  poets,  without  much  actual  commerce  with  man- 
kind. The  dialogue  is  one  constant  reciprocation  of  conceit.?,  or 
clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows  necessarily  from  the  occasion, 
or  is  dictated  by  nature.  The  characters  both  of  men  and  women 
are  cither  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of  Heartwell  and  the 
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ladies  ; or  easy  and  common,  as  Wittol  a tame  idiot,  Blnff  a swag- 
gering coward,  and  Fondlewife  a jealous  Puritan  ; and  the  catas- 
trophe arises  from  a mistake  not  very  probably  produced,  by  mar- 
rying a woman  in  a mask. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these  deductions  are  made,  will  still 
remain  the  work  of  very  powerful  and  fertile  faculties : the  dialogue 
is  quick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents  such  as  seize  the  attention,  and 
the  wit  so  exuberant  that  it  “ o’er-informs  its  tenement.” 

Next  year' he  gave  another  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  ‘The 
Double  Dealer,’  which  was  not  received  with  equal  kindness.  He 
writes  to  his  patron  the  Lord  Halifax  a dedication,  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  the  reader  to  that  which  found  few  friends 
among  the  audience.  These  apologies  are  always  useless  : “ de  gus- 
tibus  non  est  disputandum  men  may  be  convinced,  but  they  can- 
not be  pleased,  against  their  will.  But  though  taste  is  obstijiate, 
it  is  very  variable,  and  time  often  prevails  when  arguments  have 
failed.’ 

Queen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  those  plays  the  honour  of  her 
presence;  and  when  she  died,  soon  after,  Congreve  testified  his 
gratitude  by  a despicable  effusion  of  elegiac  pastoral  ;*  a composition 
in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  nothing  is  new. 

In  another  year  (1G95)  his  jirolific  pen  produced  ‘Love for  Love;’ 
a comedy  of  near  alliance  to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners, 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  character  of  Foresight  was  then 
common.  Dryden  calculated  nativities  ; both  Cromwell  and  Kiug 
William  had  their  lucky  days  ; and  Shaftesbury  himself,  though  he 
had  no  religion,  was  said  to  regard  predictions.  The  Sailor  is  not 
accounted  very  natural,  but  he  is  very  {ileasant. 

* Rather  the  same  year.  * The  Double  Dealer  * was  first  acted  In  Not.  1693. 

’ Congfreve’s  ‘ Double  Dealer*  Is  much  censured  by  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  and  is  de- 
fended only  by  the  best  judges,  who,  you  know,  are  commonly  the  fewest.  Yet  it  gains  ground 
daily,  and  has  already  been  acted  eight  tioie.s.  The  women  tiiink  he  has  exposed  their  witch- 
ery too  much,  and  the  gentlemen  are  offended  with  him  for  the  discovery  of  their  follies  and 
the  way  of  their  intrigue  under  the  notions  of  friendship  to  their  ladies*  husbands.  My  verses, 
which  you  will  find  before  it,  were  written  before  the  play  was  acted : but  I neither  altered 
them,  nor  do  I alter  my  opinion  of  the  play. — Drydkn*  to  Walsh.  (Bell’s  * Dryden,*  I.  76.) 

* The  Mourning  Mu>*e  of  Alexis,  a Ihistoral  lamenting  the  Death  of  our  late  gracious  Queen 
Mary,  of  ever  blessed  Memory.  Printed  for  J acob  Tonson,  1C95  :*  fol.  (See  Note  14,  voL  i.  p. 
613.  The  King  gave  him  100^.  for  the  poem.  (Anthony  A Wood’s  * Life  * by  BUsa,  cd.  1348, 
p.  803.) 
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With  this  play  was  opened  the  New  Theatre,*  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Betterton  the  tragedian  ; where  he  exhibited  two  years 
afterwards  (1697)  ‘The  Mourning  Bride,*  a tragedy,  so  written  as 
to  show  him  sufficiently  qualified  for  either  kind  of  dramatic 
poetry. 

In  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  afterwards  revised  it,  he  reduced 
the  versification  to  greater  regularity,  there  is  more  bustle  than  sen- 
timent ; the  plot  is  busy  and  intricate,  and  the  events  take  hold  on 
the  attention  ; but,  except  a very  few  passages,  we  are  rather 
amused  with  noise,  and  perplexed  with  stratagem,  than  entertained 
with  any  true  delineation  of  natural  characters.  This,  however, 
was  received  with  more  benevolence  than  any  other  of  his  works, 
and  still  continues  to  be  acted  and  applauded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  made  either  to  his  comic  or 
tragic  excellence,  they  are  lost  at  once  in  the  blaze  of  admiration, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  had  produced  these  four  plays  before 
he  had  passed  his  twenty-fifth  year,”  before  other  men,  even  such  as 
are  some  time  to  shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their  probation  of 
literature,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any  other  notice  than  such  as  is 
bestowed  on  diligence  and  inquiry.  Among  all  the  efforts  of  early 
genius  which  literary  history  records,  I doubt  whether  any  one  can 
be  produced  that  more  surpasses  the  common  limits  of  nature  than 
the  plays  of  Congreve. 

About  this  time  began  the  long-continued  controversy  between 
Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  the  Puri- 
tans had  raised  a violent  clamour  against  the  drama,  which  they 
considered  as  an  entertainment  not  lawful  to  Christians — an  opinion 
held  by  them  in  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ; and  Prynne 
published  ‘ Histrio-mastix,’  a huge  volume,  in  which  stage  plays 
were  censured.  The  outrages  and  crimes  of  the  Puritans  brought 
afterwards  their  whole  system  of  doctrine  into  disrepute,  and  from 
the  Restoration  the  poets  and  players  were  left  at  quiet ; for  to 
have  molested  them  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  tendency  to 
puritanical  malignity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  w'orn  away  by  time  ; and  Collier,  a 

* In  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  opened  30lh  April,  ICIKS. 

Rather  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
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fierce  and  implacable  Non-jnror,  knew  that  an  attack  upon  the 
theatre  would  never  make  him  suspected  for  a Puritan  ; he  therefore 
(1698)  published  ‘A  short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profaneness 
of  the  English  Stage,’  I believe  with  no  other  motive  than  religious 
zeal  and  honest  indignation.  He  was  formed  for  a controvertist : 
with  sufiBcient  learning  ; with  diction  vehement  and  pointed,  though 
often  vulgar  and  incorrect ; with  unconquerable  pertinacity;  with 
wit  in  the  highest  degree  keen  and  sarcastic  ; and  with  all  those 
powers  exalted  and  invigorated  by  just  confidence  in  his  cause. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked  out  to  battle,  and 
assailed  at  once  most  of  the  living  writers,  from  Dryden  to  D’Urfey. 
His  onset  was  violent : those  passages  which  while  they  stood 
single  had  passed  with  little  notice,  when  they  were  accumulated 
and  exposed  together,  excited  horror  ; the  wise  and  the  pious 
caught  the  alarm,  and  the  nation  wondered  why  it  had  so  long 
suffered  irreligion  and  licentiousness  to  be  openly  taught  at  the  pub- 
lic charge 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poets  but  to  resist  or  fly.  Dry- 
den’s  conscience,  or  his  prudence,  angry  as  he  was,  withheld  him 
from  the  conflict : Congreve  and  Vanbrugh  attempted  answers. 
Congreve,  a very  yonng  man,  elated  with  success,  and  impatient  of 
censure,  assumed  an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His  chief  arti- 
fice of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his  adversary  his  own  words  : 
he  is  very  angry,  and,  hoping  to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own 
weapons,  allows  himself  in  the  use  of  every  term  of  contumely  and 
contempt : but  he  has  the  sword  without  the  arm  of  Scanderbeg  ; 
he  has  his  antagonist’s  coarseness,  but  not  his  strength.  Collier  re- 
plied ; for  eontest  was  his  delight — he  was  not  to  be  frighted 
from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable : whatever  glosses  he 
might  use  for  the  defence  or  palliation  of  single  passages,  the  gene- 
ral tenor  and  tendency  of  his  plays  mnst  always  be  condemned.  It 
is  acknowledged,  with  universal  conviction,  that  the  perusal  of  his 
works  will  make  no  man  better  ; and  that  their  ultimate  effect  is  to 
represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with  vice,  and  to  relax  those  obliga- 
tions by  which  life  ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dispute  was  protracted 
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throngh  tea  years : but  at  last  Comedy  grew  more  modest ; and 
Collier  lived  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labour  in  the  reformation  of 
the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  victory  was  achieved,  a 
quotation  from  ‘ Love  for  love,’  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  afford 
a specimen. 

“Sir  Samps. — Sampson’s  a very  good  name  ; for  your  Sampsons 
were  strong  dogs  from  the  beginning. 

“Angel. — Have  a care — ^if  you  remember,  the  strongest  Sampson 
of  your  name  pall’d  an  old  house  over  his  head  at  last. 

“Here  you  have  the  Sacred  History  burlesqued;  and  Sampson 
once  more  brought  into  the  house  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  for  the 
Philistmes  I” 

Congreve’s  last  play  was  ‘ The  Way  of  the  World “ which, 
though  as  he  hints  in  his  dedication  it  was  written  with  great  labonr 
and  much  thought,  was  received  with  so  little  favour,  that,  being  in 
a high  degree  offended  and  disgusted,  he  resolved  to  commit  his 
quiet  and  his  fame  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  be  public  ; he  lived  for  himself 
and  for  his  friends  ; and  among  his  friends  was  able  to  name  every 
man  of  his  time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raised  to  reputation. 
It  may  be  therefore  reasonably  supposed  that  his  manners  were  polite 
and  his  conversation  pleasing. 

He  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleasure  in  writing,  as  he  con- 
tributed nothing  to  ‘ The  Spectator,’  and  only  one  paper  to  ‘ The 
Tatler,’  though  published  by  men  with  whom  he  might  be  supposed 
willing  to  associate  ; and  though  he  lived  many  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  bis  Miscellaneoos  Poems,  yet  he  added  nothing  to  them, 
but  lived  on  in  literary  indolence  : engaged  in  no  controversy,  con- 
tending with  no  rival,  neither  soliciting  flattery  by  public  commenda- 
tions, nor  provoking  enmity  by  malignant  criticism,  but  passing  his 
time  among  the  great  and  splendid,  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  bis 
fame  and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax,  he  continued  always  of  his 
patron’s  party,  but,  as  it  seems,  without  violence  or  acrimony ; and 
his  firmness  was  naturally  esteemed,  as  his  abilities  were  reverenced. 

Acted  ITOO  At  Lincoln’*  Inn  Fields  Theatre. 
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His  security,  therefore,  was  never  violated ; and  when,  upon  the 
extrusion  of  the  Whigs,  some  intercession  was  used  lest  Congreve 
should  be  displaced,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  made  this  answer  : 

“ Non  obtusa  adco  gcstaimis  pectora  Poeni, 

Nec  tarn  aversus  equos  Tyria  sol  jungit  ab  urbe."  ” 

He  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  adverse  party,  might  naturally 
expect  to  be  advanced  when  his  friends  returned  to  power,  and  he 
was  accordingly  made  Secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica : a place, 
I suppose,  without  trust  or  care,  but  which,  with  his  post  in  the 
Customs,  is  said  to  have  afforded  him  twelve  hundred  pounds  a 
year.” 

His  honours  were  yet  far  greater  than  his  profits.  Every  writer 
mentioned  him  with  respect ; '*  and,  among  other  testimonies  to  his 
merit,  Steele  made  him  the  patron  of  his  Miscellany,  and  Pope  in- 
scribed to  him  his  translation  of  the  ‘ Iliad.’  “ 

But  he  treated  the  Muses  with  ingratitude  ; for,  having  long  con- 
versed familiarly  with  the  great,  he  wished  to  be  considered  rather 
as  a man  of  fashion  than  of  wit ; and,  when  he  received  a visit  from 
Voltaire,  disgusted  him  by  the  despicable  foppery  of  desiring  to  be 
considered  not  as  an  author,  but  a gentleman  ; to  which  the  French- 
man replied,  “ that  if  he  had  been  only  a gentleman,  he  should  not 
have  come  to  visit  him.”  ** 

Swirr  to  Pope,  January  10, 1T21. 

tie  had  at  least  four  sinecure  appointments,  so  that  the  censure  of  Halifax  by  Swin  (see 
TOl.  1.  p.  488)  Is  sadly  overcharged. 

There  are  two  fragments  of  Homer  translated  in  this  Miscellany — one  by  Mr.  Congreve 
(whom  I cannot  mention  without  the  honour  which  Is  due  to  his  excellent  parts,  and  that  en- 
tire atfection  which  I bear  him),  the  other  by  myself. I wish  Mr.  Congreve  had  the 

leisure  to  translate  Homer,  and  the  world  the  good  nature  and  JusUce  to  encourage  him  in 
that  nobie  design,  of  which  he  is  more  capable  than  any  man  I know. — Dbtdkn  : Dedication 
of  Third  Mieeelliiny,  1(193.  Dryden,  moreover,  honoured  him  with  an  EpisUe  in  verse,  and 
entrusted  him  with  the  revisal  of  his  Virgil  (Dedication  of  ,£neid). 

” It  was  my  fate  to  be  much  with  the  wits : my  father  was  acquainted  with  all  of  them. 
Addison  was  the  best  company  in  the  world.  I never  knew  anybody  that  bad  so  much  wit  as 
Congreve  — Ladt  Marv  Wobtlbt  Mostaoc  : Spence  by  Singer,  p.  282. 

Voltaire  has  been  charmingly  absurd.  He  who  laughed  at  Congreve  for  despising  the  rank 
of  author  and  affecting  the  gentleman,  set  out  post  for  a hovel  be  has  in  France,  to  write  from 
thence  and  style  himself  OenUeman  of  the  Bedchamber,  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  who,  in  bis 
' Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  had  called  him  an  exile. — WALrOLB  to  Mann,  March  8, 1761. 

I think  the  impertinent  Frenchman  was  properly  answered.  I should  just  serve  any  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute  in  the  same  manner  that  wished  to  be  Introduced  to  me. — Cbablis 
Lamb.  (‘  Letters,’  p.  136.) 
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In  his  retirement  he  may  be  snpposed  to  have  applied  himself  to 
books  ; for  he  discovers  more  literature  than  the  poets  have  com- 
monly attained.  But  his  studies  were  in  his  latter  days  obstructed 
by  cataracts  in  his  eyes,  which  at  last  terminated  in  blindness. 
This  melancholy  state  was  aggravated  by  the  gont,  for  which  he 
sought  relief  by  a journey  to  Bath  ; ” but  being  overturned  in  his 
chariot,  complained  from  that  time  of  a pain  in  his  side,  and  died, 
at  his  bouse  in  Surrey-street  in  the  Strand,  Jan.  19,  1128-9.'* 
Having  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  he  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey,”  where  a monument  is  erected  to  his  memory 
by  Henrietta  Dnebess  of  Marlborough,”  to  whom,  for  reasons  either 
not  known  or  not  mentioned,  he  bequeathed  a legacy  of  about  ten 
thousand  pounds  ; the  accumulation  of  attentive  parsimony,  which, 
though  to  her  superfluous  and  useless,  might  have  given  great  assist- 
ance to  the  ancient  family  from  which  he  descended,  at  that  time  by 
the  imprudence  of  his  relation  reduced  to  difficulties  and  distress.” 


lie  had  long  been  a sulTerer  from  gout,  and  cataracta  tn  both  eyea.  Addlaon  tells  him, 
in  a letter  from  Blois  In  1G99,  that  he  believes  him  to  be  the  first  English  poet  that  has  been 
complimented  with  the  gout.  “ As  to  my  gout,"  Congreve  says,  writing  to  Really,  May  fi, 
1712,  “1  am  pretty  well ; but  shaU  never  Jump  one-and-twenty  feet  at  one  Jump  upon  North- 
hall  Common  again. — Berkelty'a  Literary  Jlelica,  Svo.,  1789,  p.  878. 

He  was  very  handsome.  The  best  portrait  of  him  is  that  among  the  Kit  Rat  series  pre- 
sented to  Jacob  Tonson,  and  now  at  Bayfordbury,  Herts. 

The  pall-bearers  were  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Earl  Godolphin  (husband  of  Henrietta 
Duchess  of  Marlborough),  Lord  Cobhain,  Earl  of  Wilmington,  Mr.  George  Berkeley  (husband 
of  Mrs.  Howard),  and  General  Churchill,  a name  known  to  the  readers  of  Mrs.  Oldfield’s 
‘ Ufe.’  (See  * Suffolk  Papers,’  2 vols.  8vo.,  1824,  i.  880.) 

When  the  younger  Duchess  [of  Marlborough]  exposed  herself  by  placing  a monument 
and  silly  epitaph  of  her  own  composition  and  bad  speUing  to  Congreve  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
her  mother,  quoting  the  words,  said,  “ 1 know  not  what  pleasure  [happiness]  slie  might  have 
in  his  company,  but  I am  sure  it  was  no  honour.” — WalpoU'a  lieminiecenere. 

The  charms  of  his  [Congreve’s]  conversaUon  must  have  been  very  powerful,  since  nothing 
could  console  Henrietta  Duchess  of  Marlborough  for  the  loss  of  his  company,  so  much  as  an  au- 
tomaton, or  small  statue  of  ivory,  made  exactly  to  resemble  him,  which  every  day  was  brought 
to  table.  A glass  was  put  In  the  hand  of  the  statue,  which  was  supposed  to  bow  to  her  Grace 
and  to  nod  in  approbation  of  what  she  spoke  to  it. — Davies's  Dram.  Mis.  ill.  882. 

Thomson  published  anonymously  (8vo.  1729)  ‘ A Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Mr,  Congreve,  in- 
scribed to  her  Grace  Henrietta  Duchess  of  Marlborough,’  reprinted  by  me  in  1848  for  the  Percy 
Society,  and  now  universally  admitted  to  be  by  Thomson. 

Congreve  was  very  intimate  for  years  with  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  lived  in  the  same  street, 
his  house  very  near  hers,  until  his  acquaintance  with  the  young  Duchess  of  Marlborougii.  He 
then  quitted  that  house.  The  Duchess  showed  me  a diamond  necklace  (which  Lady  Di  used 
afterwards  to  wear)  that  cost  seven  thousand  pounds,  and  was  purchased  with  the  money  Con 
greve  left  her.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  given  it  to  bits.  Bracegirdle  1— 
Dr.  Toono ; Spence  by  Singer,  p.  876. 
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Congreve  has  merit  of  the  highest  kind  ; he  is  an  original  writer, 
who  borrowed  neither  the  models  of  his  plot,  nor  the  manner  of  his 
dialogue.  Of  his  plays  I cannot  speak  distinctly ; for  since  I inspected 
them  many  years  have  passed  ; but  what  remains  upon  my  memory 
is,  that  his  characters  are  commonly  fictitious  and  artificial,  with 
very  little  of  nature  and  not  much  of  life.  He  formed  a peculiar 
'idea  of  comic  excellence,  which  he  supposed  to  consist  in  gay  re- 
marks and  unexpected  answers  ; but  that  which  he  endeavoured,  he 
seldom  failed  of  performing.  His  scenes  exhibit  not  much  of  hu- 
mour, imagery,  or  passion  : his  personages  are  a kind  of  intellectual 
gladiators ; every  sentence  is  to  ward  or  strike  ; the  contest  of 
smartness  is  never  intermitted  ; his  wit  is  a meteor  playing  to  and 
fro  with  alternate  coruscations.  His -comedies  have  therefore,  in 
some  degree,  the  operation  of  tragedies  ; they  surprise  rather  than 
divert,  and  raise  admiration  oftener  than  merriment.  But  they  are 
the  works  of  a mind  replete  with  images,  and  quick  in  combination.'* 
Of  his  miscellaneous  poetry,  I cannot  say  anything  very  favour- 
able. The  powers  of  Congreve  seem  to  desert  him  when  he  leaves 
the  stage,  as  Antaeus  was  no  longer  strong  than  when  he  could 
touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  observed  without  wonder,  that  a 
mind  so  vigorous  and  fertile  in  dramatic  compositions  should  on  any 
other  occasion  discover  nothing  but  impotence  and  poverty.  He 
has  in  these  little  pieces  neither  elevation  of  fancy,  selection  of 
language,  nor  skill  in  versification  ; yet  if  I were  required  to  select 
from  the  whole  mass  of  English  Poetry  the  most  poetical  paragraph, 
I know  not  what  I could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in  ‘ The  Mourning 
Bride 


ALHEBIA. 

“ It  was  a fancied  noise ; for  all  is  hush’d. 


LXONOKA. 

It  bore  the  accent  of  a human  voice. 


Of  Congreve’s  four  comedies,  tiro  are  eonelnded  by  a merriage  In  a mask,  by  a deception 
which  perhaps  never  happened,  and  which,  whether  likely  or  not,  he  did  not  invent, — Jona- 
BOk:  Pr^aceio  Shakttptare. 

In  Dennis’s  • Works,’  ii.  M4,  U a long  and  capital  letter  from  Congreve  concerning  hnmonr 
in  comedy,  that  deserves  to  And  a place  in  any  reprint  of  his  works. 
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ALMEKIA. 

It  was  thy  fear,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  thro’  hollows  of  this  vaulted  aisle  : 
We’ll  listen 


LEONORA. 

Hark! 


ALMERIA. 

No:  all  is  hush’d  and  still  as  death. — ’Tis  dreadful! 
IIow  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 

Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 

To  bear  aloft  its  arch’d  and  ponderous  roof, 

By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immoveable. 
Looking  tranquillity ! It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  ray  aching  sight;  the  tombs 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 

And  shoot  a chillness  to  my  trembling  heart. 

Give  me  thy  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice ; 

Nay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  me  hear 
Thy  voice — my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes.” 


He  who  reads  these  line  enjoys  for  a moment  the  powers  of  a 
poet ; he  feels  what  he  remembers  to  have  felt  before,  but  he  feels  it 
with  great  increase  of  sensibility;  he  recognises  a familiar  image, 
but  meets  it  again  amplified  and  expanded,  embellished  with  beauty, 
and  enlarged  with  majesty.*’ 

Yet  could  the  author,  who  appears  here  to  have  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  nature,  lament  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  lines  like 
these : 

Johnson  said  [16th  Oct.  1T69]  that  tlie  description  of  the  temple  in  *The  Mourning 
Bride  * was  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  had  ever  read ; he  recollected  none  in  Shakespeare 
equal  to  it.  **  But/’  said  Garrick,  all  alarmed  for  Vie  god  of  hU  idolatry^  we  know  not  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  powers.  We  are  to  suppose  that  there  are  such  passages  in  his 
works.  Shakespeare  must  not  suffer  from  the  badness  of  our  roemoiies.”  Johnson,  diverted 
by  this  enthusiastic  jealousy,  went  on  with  great  ardour:  “No,  8ir,  Congreve  has  tia/urs” 
(smiling  on  the  tragic  eagerness  of  Garrick) ; but  composing  himself  he  added,  “ Sir,  this  Is  not 
comparing  Congreve  on  the  whole  with  Shakespeare  on  the  whole;  but  only  nialutainlog  that 
Congreve  has  one  Ouer  passage  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  Shakespeare.  Sir,  a man  may 
have  no  more  than  ton  guineas  in  the  world,  but  he  may  have  those  ten  guineas  In  one  piece, 
and  so  may  have  a finer  piece  than  a man  who  has  ten  thousand  pounds;  but  then  he  has  only 
one  ten-guinea  piece.** — TiofticfU  hy  Croktr^  j». 

voj,.  II.  ‘2 
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“ The  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new-desccnding  rills 
I'lirrow  the  brows  of  all  th’  impending  hills. 

The  water  "ods  to  floods  their  rivulets  turn, 

And  each,  with  streaming  eyes,  supplies  his  wanting  um. 

The  Fauns  forsake  the  wood.s,  the  Nymphs  the  grove, 

And  round  the  plain  in  sad  distractions  rove: 

In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  they  tear. 

And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 

AVith  their  sharp  nails,  themselves  the  Satyrs  wound. 

And  tug  their  shaggy  beards,  and  bite  with  grief  the  ground, 

Lo ! Pan  him.self.  beneath  a blasted  oak 
Dejected  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 

See  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  despair. 

And  to  the  piercing  winds  her  bosom  bear. 

And  see  yon  fading  myrtle  where  appears 
The  Queen  of  Love,  all  bath’d  in  flowing  tears; 

See  how  she  wrings  her  hands  and  beats  her  breast. 

And  tears  her  u.selcss  girdle  from  her  waist : 

Hear  the  sad  murmurs  of  her  sighing  doves! 

For  grief  they  sigh,  forgetful  of  their  loves.” 

And,  many  years  after  [1703],  he  gave  no  proof  that  time  had 
improved  his  wisdom  or  his  wit  ; for,  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
of  Blaudford,  this  was  Ins  song  ; 

“ And  now  the  winds  which  had  so  long  been  still, 

Hegan  the  swelling  air  with  sighs  to  All ; 

The  water-nymphs,  who  motionless  remain’d. 

Like  images  of  ice,  while  she  complain’d. 

Now  loos’d  their  streams:  as  when  descending  rains 
Roll  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o’er  the  plains. 

The  prone  creation  who  so  long  had  gaz'd. 

Charm’d  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  griefs  amaz’d, 

Began  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell. 

Dismal  to  hear,  and  horrible  to  tell! 

Nothing  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around, 

And  Echo  multiplied  each  mournful  sound.” 

In  both  these  funeral  poems,  when  he  has  ydled  out  many  syllables 
of  senseless  dolour,  he  dismisses  his  reader  with  senseless  consola- 
tion : from  the  grave  of  Pastora  rises  a light  that  forms  a star  ; 
and  where  Amaryllis  wept  for  Amyutas,  from  every  tear  sprung  up 
a violet. 
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But  William  Ls  his  hero,  and  of  William  he  will  sing  : 

“ The  hovering  winds  on  downy  wings  shall  wait  around, 

And  catch,  and  waft  to  foreign  lands,  the  flying  sound,” 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  what  they  shall  have  to  catch  and 
carry  : 

“ ’T  was  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prospect  made. 

And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a forest’s  shade, 

A lowing  heifer,  loveliest  of  the  herd. 

Stood  feeding  by ; while  two  fierce  bulls  prepar’d 
Their  armed  heads  for  fight ; by  fate  of  war  to  prove 
The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair  one’s  love. 

Unthought  presage  of  what  met  next  my  victv; 

For  soon  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 

And  now,  for  woods,  and  fields,  and  springing  flowers, 

Behold  a town  arise,  bulwark’d  with  walls  and  lofty  towers ; 

Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  o’erspread. 

Each  in  battalia  rang’d,  and  shining  arms  array’d; 

With  eager  eyes  beliolding  both  from  far 
Namur,  the  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war.” 

The  ‘ Birth  of  the  Muse  ’ is  a miserable  fiction.  One  good  line  it 
has,  which  was  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The  concluding  verses  are 
these  : 

“ This  said,  no  more  remain’d.  Th’  etherial  host 
Again  impatient  crowd  the  crystal  coast. 

The  father,  now,  within  his  spacious  hands 
Encompass'd  all  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands; 

And,  having  heav’d  aloft  the  ponderous  sphere. 

He  launch’d  the  world  to  float  in  ambient  air.” 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Ilunt  seems  to  be 
the  best : his  ode  for  Cecilia’s  Day,’*  however,  has  some  lines  which 
Pope  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  paraphrastical,  and  the  addi- 
tions which  he  makes  are  of  little  value.  He  sometimes  retains 
what  were  more  properly  omitted,  as  when  he  talks  of  vervain  and 
gums  to  propitiate  ¥0008.” 

5*  ‘ A Hymn  to  Harmony,’  written  in  honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1701.  By  Mr.  Congreve. 
London : Tonson.  1703,  fol. 

’•I  have  read  my  friend  Congreve’s  verses  to  Lord  Cobliara,  which  end  with  a vile  and  false 
moral,  and  I remember  Is  not  in  Horace  to  Tibullus,  which  he  imitates,  “ that  all  times  are 
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Of  his  Translations,  the  satire  of  Juvenal  was  written  very  early, 
and  may  therefore  be  forgiven,  though  it  had  not  the  massiness  and 
vigour  of  the  original.  In  all  his  versions  strength  and  sprightli- 
ness are  wanting  : his  Hymn  to  Venus,  from  Homer,  is  perhaps  the 
best.  His  lines  are  weakened  with  expletives,  and  his  rhymes  are 
frequently  imperfect. 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of  criticism  ; some- 
times the  thoughts  are  false,  and  sometimes  common.  In  his  verses 
on  Lady  Gethin,  the  latter  part  is  an  imitation  of  Dryden’s  ode  on 
Mrs.  Killigrew  ; and  Doris,  that  has  been  so  lavishly  flattered  by 
Steele,”  has  indeed  some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  expression  might  be 
mended ; and  the  most  striking  part  of  the  character  had  been  already 
shown  in  * Love  for  Love.’  His  ‘ Art  of  Pleasing  ’ is  founded  on  a vul- 
gar, but  perhaps  impracticable  principle,  and  the  staleness  of  the  sense 
is  not  concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illustration  or  elegance  of  diction. 

This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  seems  to  have  hoped  a 
lasting  name,  is  totally  neglected,  and  known  only  as  it  appended 
to  his  plays. 

While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded,  his  plays  are 
likely  to  be  read  ; but  except  what  relates  to  the  stage,  I know  not 
that  be  has  ever  written  a stanza  that  is  sung,  or  a couplet  that  is 
quoted.  The  general  character  of  his  Miscellanies  is,  that  they 
show  little  wit,  and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
correction  of  a national  error,  and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric 
madness.  He  first  taught  the  English  writers  that  Pindar’s  odes 
were  regular,”  and  though  certainly  he  had  not  the  fire  requisite  for 
the  higher  species  of  lyric  poetry,  he  has  shown  us  that  enthusiasm 
has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confusion  there  is  neither  grace  nor 
greatness. 

equally  virtuoua  and  vicious  wherein  he  differs  from  all  poets,  philosophers,  and  Christians 
that  ever  writ. — Swirr  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  April  6, 1729.  (Scott,  xvii.  253,  2nd  ed.) 

In  the  Dedication  of  his  * Knscellany  * (1714)  to  Congreve  ; also  in  * Spectator,*  No.  422. 

This  observation  has  already  been  made  by  Mr.  Congreve,  in  his  Preface  to  two  admir* 
able  odes,  written  professedly  In  Imitation  of  Pindar ; and  I may  add,  so  much  in  his  true 
manner  and  spirit,  that  he  ought  by  all  means  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  number  of  those  who 
have  brought  Pindar  into  discredit  by  pretending  to  resemble  him. — Qilbbrt  West  : Pvefact 
to  PiiuJar. 

That  ]nndar*8  odes  were  regular,  English  writers  might  have  ascertained  from  Ben  Jonson's 
noble  Pindaric  * Ode  on  the  Death  of  Sir  Henry  Morison  * (see  Gifford’s  ‘ Ben  Jonson,*  lx.  8), 
and  from  Philips’s  account  of  Cowley  in  the  ‘ Theatrum  Poetarum,*  1675. 
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1658?-1729. 

Born  at  Corsham,  In  Wiltshire — Educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford — Becomes  a Fellovr  of 
the  College  of  Physicians — HLs  first  work  an  Heroic  Poem — ‘ Prince  Arthur  * — * King  Arthur  * 
— Attacked  by  Dennis — Ills  * Satire  against  Wit*  and  Quarrel  with  Dryden — His  other  Poems 
— Uis  Keligloos  Life — Death  and  Burial  at  Boxted,  In  Essex — Works  and  Character. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore  is  one  of  those  men  whose  writings  have 
attracted  much  notice,  but  of  whose  life  and  manners  very  little  has 
been  communicated,  and  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  be  much  oftener 
mentioned  by  enemies  than  by  friends. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Blackmore,  of  Corsham,  in  Wiltshire, 
styled  by  W oo^  gentleman,^  and  supposed  to  have  been  an  attorney. 
Having  been  for  some  time  educated  in  a country  school,  he  was 
sent  at  thirteen  to  Westminster  ; and  in  1668  was  entered  at  Ed- 
mund Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  June  3, 
1616,  and  resided  thirteen  years — a much  longer  time  than  it  is 
usual  to  spend  at  the  university,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  passed 
with  very  little  attention  to  the  business  of  the  place  ; for,  in  his 
poems,  the  ancient  names  of  nations  or  places  which  he  often  intro- 
duces are  pronounced  by  chance.  He  afterwards  travelled  : at 
Padua  he  was  made  Doctor  of  Physic  ; and,  after  having  wandered 
about  a year  and  a half  on  the  Continent,  returned  home. 

In  some  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when,  his  indigence  com- 
pelled him  to  teach  a school — an  humiliation  with  which,  though  it 
certainly  lasted  but  a little  while,  his  enemies  did  not  forget  to 
reproach ' him  when  he  became  conspicuous  enough  to  excite  male- 
volence ; and  let  it  be  remembered  for  his  honour,  that  to  have  been 
once  a schoolmaster  is  the  only  reproach  which  all  the  perspicacity 
of  malice,  animated  by  wit,  has  ever  fixed  upon  his  private  life. 
"When  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic,  he  inquired,  as  he 

> Wood’i  Ath.  Ox.  by  Blin,  It.  T9L 
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says,  of  Dr.  Sydenham  what  anthers  he  should  read,  and  was 
directed  by  Sydenham  to  ‘ Don  Quixote,’  “ which,”  said  he,  “ is  a 
very  good  book  ; I read  it  still.”  The  pcrvcrsenes.s  of  mankind 
makes  it  often  mischievous  in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to  mer- 
riment ; the  idle  and  the  illiterate  will  long  shelter  themselves  under 
this  foolish  apophthegm. 

Whether  he  rested  satisfied  with  this  direction  or  sought  for  bet- 
ter, he  commenced  physician,  and  obtained  high  eminence  and  ex- 
tensive practice.  Ue  became  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
April  12,  1687,  being  one  of  the  thirty  which,  by  the  new  charter 
of  King  James,  were  added  to  the  former  Fellows.  His  residence 
was  in  Cheapside,’  and  his  friends  were  chiefly  in  the  city.  In  the 
early  part  of  Blackmore’s  time  a citizen  was  a term  of  reproach  ; 
and  his  place  of  abode  was  another  topic  to  which  his  adversaries 
had  recourse  in  the  penury  of  scandal. 

Blackmore,  therefore,  was  made  a poet  not  by  necessity  but  incli- 
nation, and  wrote  not  for  a livelihood  but  for  fame  ; or,  if  he  may 
tell  his  own  motives,  for  a nobler  purpose,  to  engage  poetry  in  the 
cause  of  virtue. 

I believe  it  is  pecuh’ar  to  him,  that  his  first  public  work  was  an 
heroic  poem.  He  was  not  known  as  a maker  of  verses  till  he 
published  (in  1695)  ‘ Prince  Arthur,’  in  ten  books,  written,  as  he 
relates,'  “ by  such  catches  and  starts,  and  in  such  occasional  uncer- 
tain hours  as  his  profession  afiforded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in 
coffee-houses,*  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the  streets.”  For  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  apology  he  was  accused  of  writing  “ to  the  rumbling 
of  his  chariot-wheels.”  ‘ He  had  read,  he  says,  “ but  little  poetry 
throughout  his  whole  life  ; and  for  fifteen  years  before  had  not  writ- 
ten an  hundred  verses,  except  one  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  praise  of 
a friend’s  book.” 

’ At  Sadler’s  HaU,  See  CunDlagham’s  ‘Handbook  of  London,’  art.  ‘Sadler’s  Hall.’ 

* Preface  to  ‘ Ring  Arthur,’ 169T.  Johnson  has  confounded  two  prefaces;  one  to  ‘Prince 
Arthur,’  In  1695 ; and  one  to  ‘ King  Arthur,’  in  1697.  His  Preface  to  his  second  epic  is  a D e- 
fence  of  his  former  one,  and  what  he  himself  admits  to  be  its  “provoking  preface.” 

* Such  as  Dick’s  and  Batson’s.  See  Edmund  Smith’s  ‘ Poem  on  the  Death  of  John  Philips.’ 

* Writes  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach’s  wheels. 

Dbtdkn  : Prologue  to  The  Pilgrim. 

At  m;  first  arri^l  I received  the  melanclioly  news  of  my  father’s  death,  and  ever  sines 
have  been  engaged  in  so  much  noise  and  company  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  think  of 
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He  thinks,*  and  with  some  reason,  that  from  sach  a performance 
perfection  cannot  be  expected  ; bnt  he  finds  another  reason  for  the 
severity  of  his  censurers,  which  he  expresses  in  language  such  as 
Cheapside  easily  furnished.  “ I am  not  free  of  the  Poets’  Company, 
having  jiever  kissed  their  governor’s  hands,  nor  made  the  least 
court  to  the  committee  that  sits  in  Covent-Garden  [Will’s  Coffee- 
house] ; mine  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  as  a permission-poem,  bnt  a 
pure,  downright  interloper.  Those  gentlemen  who  carry  on  their 
poetical  trade  in  a joint-stock  would  certainly  do  what  they  could 
to  sink  and  ruin  an  unlicensed  adventurer,  notwithstanding  I dis- 
turbed none  of  their  factories,  nor  imported  any  goods  they  had 
ever  dealt  in.”  He  had  lived  in  the  city  till  he  had  learned  its 
note. 

‘ That  ‘ Prince  Arthur  ’ found  many  readers  is  certain;  for  in  two 
years  it  had  three  editions — a very  uncommon  instance  of  favour- 
able reception,  at  a time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet  confined  to 
particular  classes  of  the  nation.’  Such  success  naturally  raised 
animosity  ; and  Dennis  attacked  it  [1696]  by  a formal  criticism, 
more  tedious  and  disgusting  than  the  work  which  he  condemns.* 
To  this  censure  may  be  opposed  the  approbation  of  Locke  and  the 
admiration  of  Molyneux,  which  are  found  in  their  printed  letters. 
Molyneux  is  particularly  delighted  with  the  song  of  ' Mopas,’  which 
is  therefore  subjoined  to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  " raises  the  hero  often  sinks 
the  man.”  Of  Blackmore  it  may  be  said,  that  as  the  poet  sinks 
the  man  rises  ; the  animadversions  of  Dennis,  insolent  and  con- 

rhjmiag  it,  noleas  I bad  been  posseat  of  aueh  a Uuse  of  Dr.  Blackmore’a,  that  could  make  a 
couple  of  heroic  poems  In  a backnef-coach  and  a coffee-house.— Addisojc  to  Mr.  Wjehe. 
Aikis’b  Addiion,  il.  161.  - 

I remember  [said  Lintot]  Dr.  King  would  write  rerses  In  a tavern  three  hours  after  be  could 
not  speak;  and  there’s  Sir  Richard,  in  that  rumbling  old  chariot  of  his,  between  Fleet  Ditch 
and  St.  Giles’s  Pound,  shall  make  you  half  a Job.— Pop*  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Dennis  attacks  him  about  the  coach  in  the  Prologue  spoken  by  Joe  Haines  before  ‘ A Plot 
and  No  Plot,’  1697. 

* Preface  to  ‘ King  Arthur,’  1C97. 

’ Compare  vol.  1.,  p.  153.  The  edition  of  ‘ Prince  Artlmr  ’ in  12mo.  appeared  in  1714. 

• ‘ Remarks  on  a Book  cntitulcd  Prince  Arthur,  an  Herolck  Poem,  with  some  general 
Critical  Observations  and  several  new  Remarks  upon  Virgil.  By  Mr.  Dennis,’  8vo.,  1696. 

Dennis  says,  in  his  dedication  to  the  witty  Earl  of  Dorset,  that  ” some  admired  it  as  a 
masterpiece  of  art  and  nature,"  while  “ others  exploded  it  with  extreme  contempt.”  Fe*  his 
own  part  ho  thought  it,  he  tells  us,  neither  admirable  nor  contemptible. 

VOL.  II.  2* 
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temptaons  as  they  were,  raised  in  bind  no  implacable  resentment : 
he  and  his  critic  were  afterwards  friends  ; and  in  one  of  his  latter 
works  he  praises  Dennis  as  “ equal  to  Doileau  in  poetry,  and  supe- 
rior to  him  in  critical  abilities.” 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  dclifrhtecl  witli  praise  thj^n  pained 
by  censure,  and,  instead  of  slackening,  quickened  his  career. 
Having  in  two  years  produced  ten  books  of  ‘ Prince  Artliur,’  in  two 
years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  the  world  ‘ King  Arthur’  in  twelve. 
The  provocation  was  now  doubled,  and  the  resentment  of  wits  and 
critics  may  be  supposed  to  have  increased  in  proportion.  He  found, 
however,  advantages  more  than  equivalent  to  all  their  outrages  ; he 
was  this  year  made  one  of  the  piiysicians  in  ordinary  to  King 
William,  and  advanced  by  him  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with 
a present  of  a gold  chain  and  medal.* 

The  malignity  of  the  wits  attributed  his  knighthood  to  his  new 
poem  ; but  King  William  was  not  very  studious  of  poetry,'*  and 
Blackmore  perhaps  had  other  merit : for  he  says,  in  his  dedication 
to  ‘Alfred,’  that  “he  had  a greater  part  in  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  than  ever  he  had  boasted.” 

What  Blackmore  could  contribute  to  the  succession,  or  what  he 
imagined  himself  to  have  contributed,  cannot  now  be  known.  That 
he  had  been  of  considerable  use,  I doubt  not  but  he  believed,  for  I 
hold  him  to  have  been  very  honest ; but  he  might  easily  make  a 


* Reverse  of  Louls^  he  (example  rare !) 

LovM  to  de.’^erve  the  praise  he  could  not  bear; 

He  shunnM  the  acclamations  of  the  throng, 

And  always  coldly  heard  the  poeVs  song. 

Hence  the  great  King  and  Muses  did  neglect, 

And  the  mere  poet  met  with  small  respect. 

Blaceicorb;  The  KU^Kain  {VU3&), 

In  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  is  a copy  of  a warrant  to  Uie  Master  of  the  Great 
Wardrobe,  dated  2Stb  July,  1701,  directing  the  Master  to  fit  up  a bed  at  Hampton  Court  for 
dir  Richard  Blackmore,  **with  stuff  furniture,  a large  bed  suitable,  and  bedding,  and  six 
back-chairs  covered  with  the  same  stuff.'*  This  was  the  fitting  of  bis  room  as  one  of  tlio 
Physicians  in  Ordinary. 

Compare  p.  533  and  p.  C13,  vol.  i. 

King  William’s  notions  were  all  military  ; and  lie  expre.^ses  his  kindness  to  Swift  offering 
to  make  him  a captain  of  horse. — Juunsckx  ; JAfe  of  Sia/t. 

King  William  had  so  little  leisure  to  attend  to,  or  so  little  disposition  to  men  of  wit,  that 
when  St.  Evremont  was  Introduced  to  him,  the  King  said,  coldly,  **  1 think  you  was  a mi^jor* 
general  in  the  French  service.” — W'alpolk’s  Anfcdotee  of  Painting, 
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false  estimate  of  his  own  importance  : those  whom  their  virtue 
restrains  from  deceiving  others  are  often  disposed  by  their  vanity  to 
deceive  themselves  Whether  he  promoted  the  succession  or  not,  he 
at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariably  to  his  principles  and 
party  through  his  whole  life. 

His  ardour  of  poetry  still  continued  ; and  not  long  after  (1700) 
he  published  a ‘ Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job,’  and  other  parts 
of  the  Scripture.  This  performance  Dryden,  who  pursued  him  with 
great  malignity,  lived  long  enough  to  ridicule  in  a prologue'.” 

The  wits  easily  confederated  against  him,  as  Dryden,  whose  favour 
they  almost  all  courted,  was  his  professed  adversary.  He  had  besides 
given  them  reason  for  resentment,  as,  in  his  preface  to  'Prince 
Arthur,’  he  had  said  of  the  dramatic  writers  almost  all  that  was 
alleged  afterwards  by  Collier ; but  Blackmore’s  censure  was  cold 
and  general,  Collier’s  was  personal  and  ardent ; Blackmore  taught 
his  reader  to  dislike  what  Collier  incited  him  to  abhor.’" 

In  his  preface  to  ‘ King  Arthur  ’ he  endeavoured  to  gain  at  least 
ouc  friend,  and  propitiated  Congreve  by  higher  praise  of  his  ‘ Mourn- 
ing Bride  ’ than  it  has  obtained  from  any  other  critic.’* 

The  same  year  [1700]  he  published  a ‘Satire  against  Wit’ — a 
proclamation  of  defiance  which  united  the  poets  almost  all  against 
him,  and  which  brought  upon  him  lampoons  and  ridicule  from  every 
side.’*  This  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evidently  despised  ; nor 


Ills  man  of  Uz,  stript  of  his  Hebrew  robe, 

Is  just  the  proverb,  and  **  As  poor  as  Job/* 

One  would  have  thought  he  could  no  longer  jog; 

But  Arthur  was  a level;  Job  *s  a bog. 

Dryden  : Prologue  to  the  Pilgrim, 

Some  of  these  poets,  to  excuse  their  guilt,  allege  for  themselves,  that  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age  makes  tt»elr  lewd  way  of  writing  necessary;  they  pretend  the  auditors  will  not  be 
pleased  unless  they  are  thus  entertained  D’om  the  stage.  • . . And  there  ai<  among  these 
writers  some  who  think  they  might  have  risen  to  the  highest  dignities  in  other  professions,  had 
they  employed  their  wit  In  those  ways. — Preface  to  Prince  Arthur^  16W.  This  is  particularly 
levelled  at  Dryden. 

In  1790  appeared  in  12mo.,  ‘ Homer  and  Virgil  not  to  be  compared  with  the  two  Arthurs,' 
of  which  “the  Publisher “ informs  “the  reader**  that  “the  Poetical  Part  was  writ  In  baste, 
that  it  might  have  been  given  as  a Manual  at  Mr.  Dryden’s  Funeral.'*  It  is  all  ill'iiature, 
without  wit. 

Two  folio  pamphlets  appeared  against  him:  one  called  ‘Commendatory  Verses;”  the 
other,  “ />t>commeDdatory  Verses.**  The  former  Is  very  bitter.  The  copy  of  it  in  the  British 
Museum  has  the  names  of  the  authors  In  manuscript,  including  several  noblemen,  and  the  then 
unknown  name  of  Ci^ptaln  S^teele. 
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should  his  dignity  of  mind  be  without  its  praise,  had  he  not  paid  the 
homage  to  greatness  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and  degraded  him- 
self by  conferring  that  authority  over  the  national  taste,  which  he 
takes  from  the  poets,  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide  influence,  but 
of  less  wit,  and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of  Cheapside,  whose  head 
cannot  keep  his  poetry  nnmingled  with  trade.  To  hinder  that  iutel-  . 
lectual  bankruptcy  which  he  affects  to  fear,  he  will  erect  a ‘ Bank 
for  Wit.' 

In  this  poem  he  justly  censured  Dryden’s  impurities,  but  praised 
his  powers, though  in  a subsequent  edition  he  retained  the  satire 
and  omitted  the  praise.  What  was  his  reason  I know  not ; Dryden 
was  then  no  longer  in  his  way.” 

His  head  still  teemed  with  heroic  poetry,  and  [July  ITOfl]  he 
published  ‘Eliza’  in  ten  books."’  I am  afraid  that  the  world  was 
now  weary  of  contending  about  Hlackmore’s  heroes  ; for  1 do  not 
remember  that  by  any  author,  serious  or  comical,  I have  found 
‘ Eliza  ’ either  praised  or  blamed.  She  “ dropped,”  as  it  seems, 
“dead-born  from  the  press.”  It  is  never  mentioned,  and  was 
never  seen  by  me  till  I borrowed  it  for  the  present  occasion.  Jacob 
says,  “it  is  corrected  and  revised  for  another  impression  ;”  but  the 
labour  of  revision  was  thrown  away. 

From  this  time  he  turned  some  of  his  thoughts  to  the  celebration  of 
living  characters,  and  wrote  [1708]  a poem  on  the  ‘ Kit-Cat  Club,’ 
and  [1706]  ‘Advice  to  the  Poets  how  to  Celebrate  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  “ but  on  occasion  of  another  year  of  success,  thiuk- 

Thifl  was  not  the  case. 

Into  the  melting-pot  when  Dryden  comes, 

What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome  fumes ! 

How  will  he  shrink  when  all  his  lewd  allay 
And  wicked  mixture  shall  be  purged  away  I 
When  once  his  boasted  heaps  are  melted  down, 

A ebestful  scarce  will  yield  one  sterling  crown. 

A JS<ttyr  affainst  Wit^  fol.,  1700. 

Compare  ‘Life  of  Dryden,*  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

‘ Elixa,  an  Kpick  Poem,  in  Ten  Books.  Loudon : printed  for  Awnsham  and  John  Church- 
hill,’  Ac.  1705,  foL  The  presentation  copy  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  a red  mo- 
rocco binding,  is  now  in  tho  Britbh  Museum,  and  contains  some  MS.  corrections  by  the 
author. 

1"  ‘ Advice  to  the  Poets.  A Poem  occasioned  by  the  wonderful  snccesses  of  Her  Majesty’* 
Arms  under  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,*  1706,  folio.  It  appeared 
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ing  himself  qualified  to  girc  more  instruction,  he  again  wrote 
[1709]  a poem  of  ‘Advice  to  a Weaver  of  Tapestry.”  Steele  was 
then  publishing  ‘ The  Tatler  and  looking  round  him  for  something 
at  which  he  might  laugh,  unluckily  lighted  on  Sir  Richard’s  work, 
and  treated  it  with  such  contempt,  that,  as  Fenton  observes,”  he 
put  an  end  to  the  species  of  writers  that  gave  ‘ Advice  to  Painters.’ 

Not  long  after  (1712)”  he  published  ‘ Creation,  a Philosophical 
Poem’  [in  seven  books],  which  has  been,  by  my  recommendation, 
inserted  in  the  late  collection.  Whoever  judges  of  this  by  any  other 
of  Blackmore’s  performances  will  do  it  injury.  The  praise  given  it 
by  Addison  (‘  Spec.’  339)  is  too  well  known  to  be  transcribed  ; but 
some  notice  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis,  who  calls  it  a “ philo- 
sophical poem,  which  has  equalled  that  of  Lucretius  in  the  beauty 
of  its  versification,  and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  its  reasoning.” 

Why  an  author  surpas.ses  himself  it  is  natural  to  inquire.  I have 
heard  from  Mr.  Draper,”  an  eminent  bookseller,  an  account  received 
by  him  from  Ambrose  Philips,  “ That  Blackmore,  as  he  proceeded 
in  this  poem,  laid  his  manuscript  from  time  to  time  before  a club  of 
wits  with  whom  he  associated  ; and  that  every  man  contributed,  as 
he  could,  either  improvement  or  correction;  so  that,”  said  Philips, 
” there  are  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  book  thirty  lines  together  that 
now  stand  as  they  were  originally  written.” 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I suppose,  was  true  ; but  when  all  reason- 
able, all  credible  allowance  is  made  for  this  friendly  revision,  the 
author  will  still  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise  ; for  to  him 
must  always  be  assigned  the  plan  of  the  work,  the  distribution  of 
its  parts,  the  choice  of  topics,  the  train  of  argument,  and,  what  is 


anonymoiuly,  but  vu  loon  known  to  be  bis ; and  was  welcomed  by  ‘ A Panegyrical  Epbtle  ’ 
on  his  Incomparable,  Incomprehensible  tome,  1T09,  fol. 

>•  ' Instructions  to  Vanderbank : A Sequel  to  the  Advice  to  the  Poets ; A Poem  occasioned 
by  the  glorious  success  of  Her  Majesty’s  Arms  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  last  year,  in  Flanders.  London  : printed  for  Egbert  Sanger,  1709,’  folio, 

’0  ‘ The  Tatler,’  No.  i),  of  16th  April,  1709.  In  No.  14  of  the  same  paper  he  made  a kind 
of  apology  for  bis  raillery. 

• I ‘ Observations  on  some  of  Mr.  Waller’s  Poems.’ 

This  was  the  first  of  bis  octavo  publications.  He  had  now  degenerated  from  folio  to 
octavo.  ‘Creation’  was  “printed  for  S.  Buckley  and  J.  Tonson.’’  There  was  a second 
edition  in  Svo.  the  same  year. 

The  partner  of  the  last  of  the  Tonsons. 
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yet  more,  the  general  predominance  of  philosophical  judgment  and 
poetical  spirit.  Correction  seldom  effects  more  than  the  suppression 
of  faults  : a happy  line,  or  a single  elegance,  may  perhaps  be  added ; 
but  of  a large  work  the  general  character  must  always  remain  ; the 
original  constitution  can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  remedies  ; 
inherent  and  radical  dulncss  will  never  be  much  invigorated  by  e.x- 
trinsic  animation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  transmitted 
him  to  posterity  among  the  first  favourites  of  the  English  muse;  but 
to  make  verses  was  his  transcendent  pleasure,  and  as  he  was  not 
deterred  by  censure,  he  was  not  satiated  with  praise.’* 

- Ue  deviated,  however,  sometimes  into  other  tracks  of  literature, 
and  condescended  to  entertain  his  readers  with  plain  prose.  When 
‘ The  Spectator  ’ stopped,”  he  considered  the  polite  world  as  desti- 
tute of  entertainment  ; and  in  concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote 
every  third  paper,  published  three  times  a week  ‘ The  Lay  Monas- 
tery,” founded  on  the  supposition  that  some  literary  men,  whose 
characters  are  described,  had  retired  to  a house  in  the  country  to 
enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  instruct  the  public  by 
communicating  their  disquisitions  and  amusements.  Whether  any 
real  persons  were  concealed  under  fictitious  names  is  not  known.  The 
hero  of  the  club  is  one  Mr.  Johnson — such  a constellation  of  excel- 
lence,” that  his  character  shall  not  be  suppressed,  though  there  is 
no  great  genius  in  the  design,  nor  skill  in  the  delineation. 

*Tia  strange  that  an  author  should  have  a gamester's  fate,  and  not  know  when  to  give 
over.  Ilad  the  City  Bard  stopped  bis  hand  at  * Prince  Arthur,'  he  had  missed  knighthood,  it 
is  true,  but  he  had  gone  off  with  some  applause. — Tom  Brawn^a  Laconia^  Works,  ed.  1709, 
Iv.  25. 

This  Is  a mistake;  for ‘The  Guardian  * abruptly  dropped,  1st  Oct.  1718.  Pee  Hughes's 
* Letter  to  Addison,'  6th  Oct.  1713.  The  * Spectator  ’ dropped  6th  December,  1712,  on  the  con> 
elusion  of  the  seventh  volume.  The  eighth  volume,  the  first  number  of  which  was  published 
more  than  a year  and  a half  after  the  last  number  of  the  seventh  volume,  must  be  considered 
as  a separate  work. 

The  proper,  or  rather  the  original,  title  is  ‘ The  Lay  Monk.'  The  first  paper  was  pub- 
lished 16th  Xov.  1713,  and  the  last  (the  fortieth)  15th  Feb.  lTlS-14.  Blackmore  started  it  as  a 
kind  of  sequel  to  ‘ The  Guardian,'  “ being  of  opinion,"  sis  Hughes  wrlles  to  Addison,  " that 
such  a design  ought  not  to  be  dropped."  Pee /our  letters  on  this  subject,  including  one  fronc 
BlsJtkmore,  in  Hughes's  ‘Corresp.*  vol.  1. 

My  father’s  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  conjectured  from  the  name  he  afterwardi 
gave  Idm,  which  was  Ursa  Major.  But  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  it  was  in  con* 
sequence  of  my  saying  that  he  was  a oorutUUatioii  of  genius  and  literature. — Boswell  by 
eVoter,  p.  89S,  ed.  1848. 
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" The  first  I shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a gentleman  that  owes 
to  nature  excellent  faculties  and  an  elevated  genius,  and  to  industry 
and  application  many  acquired  accomplishments.  His  taste  is  dis- 
tinguishing, just,  and  delicate  ; his  judgment  clear,  and  his  reason 
strong,  accompanied  with  an  imagination  full  of  spirit,  of  great  com- 
pass, and  stored  with  refined  ideas.  He  is  a critic  of  the  first  rank; 
and  what  is  his  peculiar  ornament,  he  is  delivered  from  the  osten- 
tation, malevolence,  and  supercilious  temper,  that  so  often  blemish 
men  of  that  character.  His  remarks  result  from  the  nature  and 
reason  of  things,  and  are  formed  by  a judgment  free  and  unbiassed 
by  the  authority  of  those  who  have  lazily  followed  eaeh  other  in  the 
same  beaten  traek  of  thinking,  and  are  arrived  only  at  the  reputa- 
tion of  acute  grammarians  and  commentators — men  who  have  been 
copying  one  another  many  hundred  years  without  any  improvement ; 
or,  if  they  have  ventured  farther,  have  only  applied  in  a mechanical 
manner  the  rules  of  ancient  critics  to  modern  writings,  and  with 
great  labour  discovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of  judgment 
and  capacity.  As  Mr.  Johnson  penetrates  to  the  bottom  of  his  sub- 
ject, by  which  means  his  observations  are  solid  and  natural  as  well 
as  delicate,  so  his  design  is  always  to  bring  to  light  something  use- 
ful and  ornamental ; whence  his  character  is  the  reverse  to  theirs, 
who  have  eminent  abUities  in  insignificant  knowledge,  and  a great 
felicity  in  finding  oui(  trifles.  He  is  no  less  industrious  to  search  out 
the  merit  of  an  author  than  sagacious  in  discerning  his  errors  and 
defects,  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  commending  the  beauties  than 
exposing  the  blemishes  of  a laudable  writing  ; like  Horace,  in  a 
long  work  he  can  bear  some  deformities,  and  justly  lay  them  on  the 
imperfection  of  human  nature,  which  is  incapable  of  faultless  pro- 
ductions. When  an  excellent  drama  appears  in  public,  and  by  its 
intrinsic  worth  attracts  a general  applause,  he  is  not  stung  with 
envy  and  spleen,  nor  does  he  express  a savage  nature  in  fastening 
upon  the  celebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  imaginary  defects, 
aud  passing  over  his  conspicuous  excellences.  He  treats  all  writers 
upon  the  same  impartial  foot ; and  is  not,  like  the  little  critjes, 
taken  up  entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties  of  the  ancient,  and 
nothing  but  the  errors  of  the  modern  writers.  Never  did  any  one 
express  more  kindness  and  good  nature  to  young  and  unfinished 
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authors  : he  promotes  their  interests,  protects  their  reputation,  ex- 
tenuates tlieir  faults,  and  sets  oiT  their  virtues,  and  by  his  candour 
guards  them  from  the  severity  of  his  judgment.  He  is  not  like 
those  dry  critics  who  are  morose  because  they  cannot  write  them- 
selves, but  is  himself  master  of  a good  vein  in  poetry  ; and  though 
he  does  not  often  employ  it,  yet  he  has  sometimes  entertained  his 
friends  with  his  unpublished  performances.” 

The  rest  of  the  ‘ Lay  Monks  ’ seem  to  be  bnt  feeble  mortals  in 
comparison  with  the  gigantic  Johnson,  who  yet,  with  all  his  abilities 
and  the  help  of  the  fraternity,  could  drive  the  publication  bnt  to 
forty  papers,  which  were  afterwards  collected  into  a volume,  and 
called  in  the  title,  ‘ A Sequel  to  the  Spectators.’ 

Some  years  afterwards  (1716  and  1717)  he  published  two 
volumes  of  Essays  in  prose,  which  can  be  commended  only  as  they 
are  written  for  the  highest  and  noblest  purpose,  the  promotion  of 
religion.  Blackmore’s  prose  is  not  the  prose  of  a poet,  for  it  is 
languid,  sluggish,  and  lifeless  ; his  diction  is  neither  daring  nor 
exact,  his  flow  neither  rapid  nor  easy,  and  his  periods  neither 
smooth  nor  strong.  His  account  of  Wit  will  show  with  how  little 
clearness  ho  is  content  to  think,  and  how  little  his  thoughts  are 
recommended  by  his  language. 

“ As  to  its  efficient  cause.  Wit  owes  its  production  to  an  extraor- 
dinary and  peculiar  temperament  in  the  constitution  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  it,  in  which  is  found  a concurrence  of  regular  and  exalted 
ferments,  and  an  affluence  of  animal  spirits,  refined  and  rectified  to 
a great  degree  of  purity  ; whence  being  endowed  with  vivacity, 
brightnc.ss,  and  celerity,  as  well  in  their  reflections  as  direct  motions, 
they  become  proper  instruments  for  the  sprightly  operations  of  the 
mind  ; by  which  means  the  imagination  can  with  great  facility 
range  the  wide  field  of  nature,  contemplate  an  infinite  variety  of 
objects,  and,  by  observing  the  similitude  and  disagreement  of  their 
several  qualities,  single  out  and  abstract,  and  then  suit  and  unite, 
those  ideas  which  will  best  serve  its  purpose.  Hence  beautiful  allu- 
sions, surprising  metaphors,  and  admirable  sentiments,  are  always 
ready  at  hand  ; and  while  the  fancy  is  full  of  images  collected  from 
innumerable  objects,  and  their  different  qualities,  relations,  and 
habitudes,  it  can  at  pleasure  dress  a common  notion  in  a strange 
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but  becoming  garb,  by  which,  as  before  observed,  .the  same  thought 
will  appear  a new  one,  to  the  great  delight  and  wonder  of  the 
hearer.  What  we  call  genius  results  from  this  particular  happy 
complexion  in  the  first  formation  of  the  person  that  enjoys  it,  and  is 
Nature’s  gift,  but  diversified  by  various  specific  characters  and  limi- 
tations, as  its  active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed  by  different  propor- 
tions of  phlegm,  or  rednced  and  regulated  by  the  contrast  of 
opposite  ferments.  Therefore,  as  there  happens  in  the  composition 
of  facetious  genius  a greater  or  less,  though  still  an  inferior,  degree 
of  judgment  and  prudence,  one  man  of  wit  will  be  varied  and  dis- 
tingnished  from  another.”  ** 

In  these  essays  he  took  little  care  to  propitiate  the  wits,  for 
he  scorns  to  avert  their  malice  at  the  expense  of  virtae  or  of 
truth. 

" Several,  in  their  books,  have  many  sarcastical  and  spiteful 
strokes  at  religion  in  general,  while  others  make  themselves  pleasant 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  last  kind,  this  age  has 
seen  a most  audacious  example,  in  the  book  entitled  ‘ A Tale  of  a 
Tub.’  Had  this  writing  been  published  in  a Pagan  or  Popish 
nation,  who  are  justly  impatient  of  all  indignity  offered  to  the  estab* 
lished  religion  of  their  country,  no  doubt  the  author  would  have 
received  the  punishment  he  deserved.  But  the  fate  of  this  impious 
buffoon  is  very  different ; for  in  a Protestant  kingdom,  zealous  of 
their  civil  and  religious  immunities,  he  has  not  only  escaped  affronts 
and  the  effects  of  public  resentment,  but  has  been  caressed  and 
patronized  by  persons  of  great  figure,  and  of  all  denominations. 
Violent  party-men,  who  differed  in  all  things  besides,  agreed  in  their 
tarn  to  show  particular  respect  and  friendship  to  this  insolent 
derider  of  the  worship  of  his  country,  till  at  last  the  reputed  writer 
is  not  only  gone  off  with  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and 
preferment.  I do  not  know  that  any  inquiry  or  search  was  ever 
made  after  this  writing,  or  that  any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  author,  or  that  the  infamous  book  was  ever  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  in  public  ; whether  this  proceeds  from  the 
excessive  esteem  and  love  that  men  in  power  daring  the  reign 
[Queen  Anne’s]  had  for  wit,  or  their  defect  of  zeal  and  concern  for 

>8  Blackmore’a  ‘ Essays, ’ vol.  L,  p.  198. 
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the  Christiaa  religion,  will  be  determined  best  by  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  their  character.”  ” 

In  another  place,”  he  speaks  with  becoming  abhorrence  of  a 
godltiss  mUhor  who  has  burle.squcd  a psalm  This  author  was  sni>- 
posed  to  be  Pope,  who  published  a reward  for  any  one  that  would 
produce  the  coiner  of  the  accusation,  but  never  denied  it  ; and  was 
afterwards  the  perpetual  and  incessant  enemy  of  Blackmore.’* 

One  of  his  essays  is  upon  the  Spleen,  w’hich  is  treated  by  him  so 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  he  has  published  the  same 
thoughts  in  the  same  words — first  in  ‘ The  Lay  Monastery,’  then 
in  the  Essay,  and  then  in  the  preface  to  ‘ A Medical  Treatise  on 
the  Spleen.’  One  passage  which  I have  found  already  twice,  I 
will  here  exhibit,  because  I think  it  better  imagined,  and  better 
expressed,  than  could  be  expected  from  the  common  tenor  of  his 
prose  : 

“ As  the  several  combinations  of  splenetic  madness  and  folly 
produce  an  infinite  variety  of  irregular  understandings,  so  the 
amicable  accommodation  and  alliance  between  several  virtues  and 
vices  produce  an  equal  diversity  in  the  dispositions  and  manners  of 
mankind  ; whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  as  many  monstrous  and 
absurd  productions  are  found  in  the  moral  as  in  the  intellectual 
world.  How  surprising  is  it  to  observe  among  the  least  culpable 
men  some  whose  minds  are  attracted  by  heaven  and  earth  with  a 
seeming  equal  force — some  who  ai’e  proud  of  humility  ; others  who 
are  censorious  and  uncharitable,  yet  self-denying  and  devout  ; some 
who  join  contempt  of  the  world  with  sordid  avarice  ; and  others 
who  preserve  a great  degree  of  piety  with  ill-nature  and  ungoverned 
passions;  nor  are  instances  of  this  inconsistent  mixture  le.ss  frequent 
among  bad  men,  where  we  often,  with  admiration,  see  persons  at 
once  generous  and  unjust,  impious  lovers  of  their  country,  and 
flagitious  heroes,  good  natured  sharpers,  immoral  men  of  honour, 
and  libertines  who  will  sooner  die  than  change  their  religion  ; and 

Blackmore’a  *Ilssays,*  voL  L,  p.  217. 

Ibid.,  vol.  il,  p.  270. 

It  was  Pope  who  first  attacked  Blackmore,  and  not  Blackmore  Pope.  In  * An  Essay  on 
Criticism ' (1711)  he  says  of  Dryden  : — 

Might  he  return  and  bless  once  more  our  eyes. 

New  Blackmores  and  new  MUboumes  must  arise. 
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though  it  is  true  that  repugnant  coalitions  of  sc  high  a degree  arc 
found  but  in  a part  of  mankind,  yet  none  of  the  whole  mass, 
cither  good  or  bad,  are  entirely  exempted  from  some  absurd 
mixture.”  ” 

lie  about  this  time  (Aug.  22,  1716)  became  one  of  the  Elects  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  soon  after  (Oct.  1)  chosen 
Censor.  He  seems  to  have  arrived  late,  whatever  was  the  reason, 
at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book  on  ‘ Creation,’  by  which  he 
established  the  great  principle  of  all  religion,  he  thought  his  under- 
taking imperfect  unless  he  likewise  forced  the  truth  of  revelation  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  added  [1722]  another  poem  on  ‘ Redemp- 
tion.’ He  had  likewise  written,  before  his  ‘ Creation,’  three  books 
on  the  ‘ Nature  of  Man.”* 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have  always  wished  for  a more 
happy  metrical  version  than  they  have  yet  obtained  of  the  book  of 
Psalms:  this  wish  the  piety  of  Blackmore  led  him  to  gratify;  and  he 
produced  (1721)  ‘A  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to 
the  Tunes  used  in  Churches  “ which  being  recommended  by  the 
archbishops  and  many  bishops,  obtained  a licence  for  its  admission 
into  public  worship  ; but  no  admission  has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has 
it  any  right  to  come  where  Brady  and  Tate  have  got  possession. 
Blackmore’s  name  must  be  added  to  those  of  many  others  who, 
by  the  same  attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praise  of  meaning 
well. 

He  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroic  poetry  ; there  was  another 
monarch  of  this  island — for  he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes  from  foreign 
countries — whom  he  considered  as  worthy  of  the  epic  muse,  and  he 


**  Blackmore's  * Essays,’  vol.  IL,  p.  232. 

’ Redemption,  a Divine  Poem,  In  Six  Books.  Printed  for  A.  Bettesworth,  at  the  Red  Lion, 
in  Paternoster  Row,  and  James  Mack  Euen,  at  Buchanan's  Dead,  over  against  St.  Clement's 
Church,  in  the  Strand,  1722.*  I am  thus  particular  in  copying  the  title-page  of  * Redemption,* 
inasmuch  a.s  Muck  Euen,  his  sign  and  situation,  is  the  earliest  mention  1 have  found  of  a 
famous  shop'  for  poetry,  Andrew  Millar's. 

Printed  in  the  year  1711,  and  reprinted  in  * A Collection  of  Poems  on  various  Subjects. 
By  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  Kt.,  M.D.,  Ac.  London,  171S,*  8vo.,  a volume  contalulng  all  his 
miscellaneous  pieces. 

12mo.  1721.  Printed  by  J.  March,  for  the  Company  of  Stationers.  The  original 
autograph  MS.  of  Blackmore's  * Psalms,’  in  folio,  very  neatly  written,  formed  Art.  121  of 
Thorpe's  Catalogue  for  1847,  and  is  there  priced  If.  lls.  6d. 
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dignified  Alfred  (1T28)”  with  twelve  books.  Bat  the  opinion  of 
the  nation  was  now  settled  ; a hero  introduced  by  Blackmore  was 
not  likely  to  find  either  respect  or  kindness  ; ‘ Alfred  took  his 
place  by  ‘ Eliza  ’ in  silence  and  darkness  : benevolence  was  ashamed 
to  favour,  and  malice  was  weary  of  insulting.  Of  his  four  epic 
poems,  the  first  had  such  reputation  and  popularity  as  enraged  the 
'critics  ; the  second  was  at  least  known  enongh  to  be  ridiculed  ; the 
two  last  had  neither  friends  nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a kind  of  gangrene,  which,  if  it  seizes  one  part  of  a 
character,  corrupts  all  the  rest  by  degrees.  Blackmore,  being 
despised  as  a poet,  was  in  time  neglected  as  a physician  ; his  prac- 
tice, which  was  once  invidiously  great,  forsook  him  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  ; but  being  by  nature,  or  by  principle,  averse  from  idle- 
ness, he  employed  his  unwelcome  leisure  in  writing  books  on  physic, 
and  teaching  others  to  cure  those  whom  he  could  himself  cure  no 
longer.  I know  not  whether  I can  enumerate  all  the  treatises  by 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  dififuso  the  art  of  healing  ; for  there  is 
scarcely  any  distemper,  of  dreadful  name,  which  he  has  not  taught 
the  reader  how  to  oppose.  He  has  written  on  the  smallpox,  with  a 
vehement  invective  against  inoculation  ; on  consumptions,  the 
spleen,  the  gout,  the  rheumatism,  the  king’s  evil,  the  dropsy,  the 
jaundice,  the  stone,  the  diabetes,  and  the  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I had  read  them,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
I should  be  able  to  give  a critical  account.  I have  been  told  that 
there  is  something  in  them  of  vexation  and  discontent,  discovered  by 
a perpetual  attempt  to  degrade  physic  from  its  sublimity,  and  to 
represent  it  as  attainable  without  much  previous  or  concomitant 
learning.  By  the  transient  glances  which  I have  thrown  upon  them, 
I have  observed  an  affected  contempt  of  the  ancients,  and  a super- 
cilious derision  of  transmitted  knowledge.  Of  this  indecent  arro- 
gance the  following  quotation  from  his  preface  to  the  ‘ Treatise  on 
the  Smallpox  ’ will  afford  a specimen  ; in  which,  when  the  reader 
finds,  what  I fear  is  true,  that  when  he  was  censuring  Hippocrates 

’•  ‘ Alfred,  an  Epic  Poem  In  Twelve  Books.  Dedicated  to  the  Illustrious  Prince  Frederick 
of  Hanover.  London,  1T23,’  Svo. 

The  Preface  to  ' Alfred ' is  praised  by  Watts  In  the  Preface  to  his  ‘ Horse  Lyricse.*  “ I 
am  persuaded,"  he  says,  “ that  many  persons  who  despise  the  poem  would  acknowledge  tho 
just  sentiments  of  that  preface.” 
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he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  aphorism  and  apophthegm,  he 
will  not  pay  much  regard  to  his  determinations  concerning  ancient 
learning. 

“ As  for  this  book  of  aphorisms,  it  is  like  my  Lord  Bacon’s  of  the 
same  title,  a book  of  jests,  or  a grave  collection  of  trite  and  trifling 
observations  ; of  which,  though  many  ore  true  and  certain,  yet  thej- 
signify  nothing,  and  may  afford  diversion,  but  no  instruction,  most 
of  them  being  much  inferior  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece, 
which  yet  are  so  low  and  mean  that  we  are  entertained  every  day 
with  more  valuable  sentiments  at  the  table-conversation  of  ingenious 
and  learned  men.” 

I am  unwilling,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total  disgrace,  and  will 
therefore  quote  from  another  preface  a passage  less  reprehensible. 

“ Some  gentlemen  have  been  disingenuous  and  unjust  to  me,  by 
wresting  and  forcing  my  meaning  in  the  preface  to  another  book,  as 
if  I condemned  and  exposed  all  learning,  though  they  knew  I 
declared  that  I greatly  honoured  and  esteemed  all  men  of  superior 
literature  and  erudition,  and  that  I only  undervalued  false  or  super- 
ficial learning,  that  signifies  nothing  for  the  service  of  mankind  ; and 
that  as  to  physic  I expressly  affirmed  that  learning  must  be  joined 
with  native  genius  to  make  a physician  of  the  first  rank ; but  if 
tliose  talents  are  separated,  I asserted,  and  do  still  insist,  that  a 
man  of  native  sagacity  and  diligence  will  prove  a more  able  and  use- 
ful practiser  than  a heavy  notional  scholar,  encumbered  with  a heap 
of  confu.sed  ideas.” 

He  was  not  only  a poet  and  a physician,  but  produced  [1123] 
likewise  a work  of  a different  kind,  ‘ A True  and  Impartial  History 
of  the  Conspiracy  against  King  William  of  Glorious  Memory,  in  the 
year  1695.’  This  I have  never  seen,  but  suppose  it  at  least  com- 
piled with  integrity.  He  engaged  likewise  in  theological  controversy, 
and  wrote  two  books  against  the  Arians — ‘ Just  Prejudices  against 
the  Arian  Hypothesis,’  and  ‘ Modern  Arians  Unmasked.’  Another 
of  his-  works  is  ‘ Natural  Theology,  or  Moral  Duties  considered 
apart  from  Positive  ; with  some  Observations  on  the  Desirableness 
.and  Necessity  of  a Supernatural  Revelation.’  This  was  the  last 
book  that  he  published.  He  left  behind  him  ‘The  accomplished 
Preacher,  or  an  Essay  upon  Divine  Eloquence  ;’  which  was  printed 
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after  his  death  by  Mr.  White  of  Nayland,  in  Essex,  the  minister 
who  attended  liis  death-bed,  and  testified  the  fervent  piety  of  his 
last  hours.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  October  1729.’* 

Blackmore,  by  the  unreniittcd  enmity  of  the  wits,"  whom  he  pro- 
voked more  by  his  virtue  than  his  dulness,  has  been  exposed  to 
worse  treatment  than  he  deserved  ; his  name  was  so  long  used  to 
point  every  epigram  upon  dull  WTiters,  that  it  became  at  last  a by- 
word of  contempt  : but  it  deserves  observation,  that  malignity 
takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and  that  his  life  passed  without 
reproach,  even  when  his  boldness  of  reprehension  naturally  turned 
upon  him  many  eyes  desirous  to  espy  faults,  which  many  tongues 
would  have  made  haste  to  publish.  But  those  who  could  not 
blame  could  at  least  forbear  to  praise,  and  therefore  of  his  private 
life  and  domestic  character  there  are  no  memorials. 

As  an  author  he  may  justly  claim  the  honours  of  magnanimity. 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  of  Boxted,  In  K&sex,  made  hU  will  In  May,  1729.  He  directs  hU 
body  to  be  buried  in  Boxted  Church,  near  his  late  wife.  Ills  coffin  to  be  plain,  covered  with 
a funeral  pall,  but  without  pall-bearers,  lie  also  directs  hU  burial  to  take  place  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night,  and  that  no  hatchment  be  put  upon  his  house*  His  lamhi  ho 
directs  to  be  sold,  and  the  produce  Invested  In  Bank  or  Sonth-Sea  ?tock.  He  died  childless  ; 
and  his  heirs  (then  under  age)  were  his  nephew,  Richard  Blackmore  Hurst,  and  a niece.  To 
his  ncpliew  Hurst  he  leaves  the  Intere^  of  2000/.,  and  the  sum  Itself  on  1^  attaining  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  Should  he  die,  however,  before  twenty-one,  he  then  directs  the  payment  of 
1000/.  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  be  laid  out  by  the  University  In  land,  the  yearly  pro- 
duce of  which  U to  be  spent  In  encouraging  a student  of  the  University  (giving  the  preference 
to  students  of  bis  own  College,  St.  Edmund  Hall)  to  write  poems  on  Divine  Subjects;  the 
student  sending  In  650  lines  every  half  year,  and  employing  part  of  the  other  half  year  in 
writing  prose  pamphlets  against  the  obscene  plays  and  publications  of  the  time.  The  poems 
were  to  be  printed.  As  the  University  never  obtained  the  bequest,  the  nephew  must  have 
attained  twenty-one,  and  thus  succeeded  in  saving  the  public  from  many  folio  and  quarto 
publications  of  bad  verse. 

There  is  a fine  o!d  mezzotlnto  portrait  of  Blackmore  by  IVilHams,  after  Clostcrman. 

*■  Dryden  attacked  him  twice  in  verse : In  the  Prologue  to  * The  Pilgrim,’  and  In  his 
Epistle  to  his  kinsman,  John  Dryden  of  Chesterton  ; and  once  in  prose,  In  the  Preface  to  the 
‘ Fables.*  Among  Wycherley’s  * Posthumous  Works  * (1728,  p 67)  U a poem,  ‘ To  a Doctor  of 
Ptiysic  on  his  writing  a Satire  against  Wit.’  Sedley  has  a coarse  but  bitter  epigram  upon 
him.  Garth  introduced  some  of  his  rumbling  verses  Into  * The  Dl'^pensary,*  and  treats  them 
and  their  author  with  an  air  of  contempt.  Tom  Brown  has  been  frequently  facetious  and  ilt- 
rmtiired  at  bis  expense.  Smith  has  a fling  at  him  in  his  * Poem  on  the  Death  of  John  Philips.* 
and  Philips  appears  to  have  attacked  him,  though  In  what  manner  is,  1 believe,  unknown. 
(Letter  from  Fenton  to  the  father  of  the  two  Wartons,  dated  Jan.  24,  1707.  Fee  WooII’s 
‘ Warton,*  p 203;  Warlon’s  ‘ Essay  on  Pope,’  ii.  278,  cd.  17S2.)  Gay  has  a caustic  copy  of 
verees  to  be  placed  under  his  picture,  “ containing  a complete  catalogue  of  hU  works,”  with 
some  expressions  of  contempt  for  each.  Swift,  in  his  ‘ Rhapsody  on  Poetry,*  assigns  to 
him  the  leaden  crown  of  Flecknoe  and  Ned  Howard.  But  hU  keenest  satirist  is  Pope,  in 
twenty  different  places. 
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The  incessant  attacks  of  his  enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry,  are 
never  discovered  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet,  or  to  have  lessened  his 
confidence  in  himself ; they  neither  awed  him  to  silence  nor  to 
caution  ; they  neither  provoked  him  to  petulance,  nor  depressed 
him  to  complaint.  While  the  distributors  of  literary  fame  were 
endeavouring  to  depreciate  and  degrade  him,  he  either  despised  or 
defied  them,  wrote  on  as  he  had  written  before,  and  never  turned 
aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility,  or  repress  them  by  confutation. 

lie  depended  with  great  security  on  his  own  powers,  and  perhaps 
was  for  that  reason  less  diligent  in  perusing  books.  His  literature 
was,  I think,  but  small.  What  he  knew  of  antiquity,  I suspect  him 
to  have  gathered  from  modern  compilers  : but,  though  he  could  not 
boast  of  much  critical  knowledge,  his  mind  was  stored  with  general 
principles,  and  he  left  minute  researches  to  those  whom  ho  con- 
sidered as  little  minds. 

With  this  disposition  he  wrote  most  of  his  poems.  Having  formed 
a magnificent  design,  he  was  careless  of  particular  and  subordinate 
elegances  ; he  studied  no  niceties  of  versification  ; be  waited  for  no 
felicities  of  fancy  ; but  caught  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first  words  in 
which  they  were  presented  : nor  does  it  appear  that  he  saw  beyond 
his  own  performances,  or  had  ever  elevated  his  ideas  to  that  ideal 
perfection  which  every  genius  born  to  c.'tcel  is  condemned  always  to 
pursue,  and  never  overtake.  In  the  first  suggestions  of  his  imagina- 
tion he  acquiesced ; he  thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seek  for  bet- 
ter. Uis  works  may  be  read  a long  time  without  the  occurrence  of 
a single  line  that  stands  prominent  from  the  rest. 

The  poem  on  ‘Creation’  has,  however,  the  appearance  of  more 
circumspection  ; it  wants  neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of 
thought,  nor  elegance  of  diction  : it  has  either  been  written  with 
great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined  of  so  long  a work,  with 
such  felicity  as  made  care  less  necessary. 

Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination  and  description.  To 
reason  in  verse  is  allowed  to  be  difficult  ; but  Blackmorc  not  only 
reasons  in  verse,  but  very  often  reasons  poetically,  and  finds  the  art 
of  uniting  ornament  with  strength,  and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is 
a skill  which  Pope  might  have  conde.sceuded  to  learn  from  him, 
when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  Moral  Essays. 
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In  his  descriptions  both  of  life  and  nature,  the  poet  and  the  phi* 
losopher  happily  co-operate  ; truth  is  recommended  by  elegance, 
and  elegance  sustained  by  truth. 

In  the  structure  and  order  of  the  poem,  not  only  the  greater  parts 
are  properly  consecutive,  but  the  didactic  and  illustrative  paragraphs 
are  so  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved  by  pleasure,  and  the 
attention  is  led  on  through  a long  succession  of  varied  excellence  to 
the  original  position,  the  fundamental  principle  of  wisdom  and  of 
virtue.*® 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now  little  read,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  insert,  as  a specimen  from  ‘ Prince  Arthur,’  the 
song  of  Mopas,  mentioned  by  Molynenx. 

“ But  that  which  Arthur  with  most  pleasure  beard 
Were  noble  strains,  by  Mopas  sung  the  bard. 

Who  to  his  harp  in  lofty  verse  began. 

And  through  the  secret  maze  of  Nature  ran. 

He  the  great  Spirit  sung,  that  all  things  fill'd. 

That  the  tumultuous  waves  of  Chaos  still’d  ; 

Whose  nod  dispos’d  the  jarring  seeds  to  peace. 

And  made  the  wars  of  hostile  Atoms  cease. 

All  Beings,  we  in  fruitful  Nature  find. 

Proceeded  from  the  great  Eternal  Mind  ; 

Streams  of  his  unexhausted  spring  of  power. 

And,  cherish’d  with  his  influence,  endure. 

He  spread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high,  . * 

And  arch’d  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  sky. 

Which  he,  to  suit  their  glory  with  their  height. 

Adorn’d  with  globes,  that  reel,  as  drunk  with  light. 

His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  spheres. 

He  turn’d  their  orbs,  and  polish’d  all  the  stars. 

He  fill’d  the  Sun's  vast  lamp  with  golden  light. 

And  bid  the  silver  Moon  adorn  the  night. 

As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written  sf^ainst  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels,  that  they 
deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  he  taken  of  them.  Blackmore  and  Milhourne  are  only  distin- 
giiished  from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their  infamy. — Urydkn  : Prfface  to  FabUn. 
Blackmore  Iiimsclf  for  any  grand  effort 
Would  drink  and  dose  at  Tooting  or  Earl's  Court. 

Pops  : 2nd  Ep.  of  2nd  book  of  Hor. 

Blackmore,  in  U19,  was  living  at  Earl’s  Court.  See  Hughes's  ‘ Letters,'  L 22S. 
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He  epread  the  airy  Ocean  without  shores, 

Where  birds  are  wafted  with  their  feather’d  oars. 

Tiien  sung  the  bard  how  the  light  vapours  rise 
From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  smiling  skies. 

He  sung  how  some,  chill’d  in  their  airy  flight. 

Fall  scatter’d  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night. 

How  some,  rais’d  higher,  sit  in  .secret  steams 
On  the  reflected  points  of  bounding  beams ; 

Till  chill'd  with  cold,  they  shade  th’  etherial  plain. 

Then  on  the  thirsty  earth  descend  in  rain. 

How  some,  whose  parts  a slight  contexture  show. 

Sink  hovering  through  the  air,  in  fleecy  snow. 

How  part  is  spun  in  silken  threads,  and  clings 
Entangled  in  the  grass  in  gluey  strings. 

How  others  stamped  to  stones,  with  rushing  sound 
Fall  from  their  crystal  quarries  to  the  ground. 

How  some^nre  laid  in  trains,  that  kindled  fly 
In  harmless  fires  by  night,  about  the  sky. 

How  some  in  winds  blow  with  impetuous  force, 

And  carry  ruin  where  they  bend  their  course : 

While  some  conspire  to  form  a gentle  breeze. 

To  fan  the  air,  and  play  among  the  trees. 

How  some,  enrag’d,  grow  turbulent  and  loud. 

Pent  in  the  bowels  of  a frowning  cloud ; 

That  racks,  os  if  the  axis  of  the  world 

Was  broke,  and  heaven’s  bright  towers  were  downwards  hurl’d. 
He  sung  how  earth’s  wide  ball,  at  Jove’s  command, 

Did  in  the  midst  on  airy  columns  stand ; 

And  how  the  soul  of  plants,  in  prison  held. 

And  bound  with  sluggish  fetters,  lies  conceal’d. 

Till  with  the  spring’s  warm  beams,  almost  releas’d 
From  the  dull  weight,  with  which  it  lay  opprest, 

Its  vigour  spreads,  and  makes  the  teeming  earth 
Heave  up,  and  labour  with  the  sprouting  birth : 

The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain. 

It  only  works  and  twists  a stronger  chain. 

Urging  its  prison’s  sides  to  break  away. 

It  makes  that  wider,  where  ’tis  forc’d  to  stay ; 

Till,  having  form’d  its  living  house,  it  rears 
Its  head,  and  in  a tender  plant  appears. 

Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beauty  of  the  grove. 

Whose  stately  trunk  fierce  storms  can  scarcely  move. 

Hence  grows  the  cedar,  hence  the  swelling  vino 
VOL.  II.  3 
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Does  round  the  elm  it  purple  clusters  twine. 

Hence  painted  flowers  the  smiling  gardens  bless. 

Both  with  their  fragrant  scent  and  gaudy  dress. 

Hence  the  wliite  lily  in  full  beauty  grows, 

Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  blushing  rose. 

He  sung  how  sun-beams  brood  upon  the  earth, 

And  in  the  glebe  hatch  such  a numerous  birth  ; 

Which  way  the  genial  warmth  in  Summer  storms. 

Turns  putrid  vapours  to  a bed  of  worms ; 

How  rain,  transform’d  by  this  prolific  power, 

Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  shower. 

He  sung  the  embryo's  growth  within  the  womb. 

And  how  the  parts  their  various  shapes  assume. 

With  what  rare  art  the  wondrous  structure's  wrought. 

From  one  crude  mass  to  such  perfection  brought. 

That  no  part  useless,  none  misplac’d  we  sec. 

None  arc  forgot,  and  more  would  monstrous  be.” 

Prince  Arthur,  book  iv. 
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1683-1Y30. 

Born  at  Shelton  in  Staffordshire — Educated  at  Cambridge,  but  leaves  without  taking  a Degree 
— Becomes  a Nonjuror — Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  and  Tutor  to  his  Son — Acquires  the 
friendship  of  Southerne  and  Pope — Publishes  his  Poems — Assists  Pope  in  the  Odyssey— 
His  Benevolence  of  Heart  and  Indolent  Habits — Death  and  Buriat  at  Easthampstead,  Berks 
— Works  and  Character. 

The  brevity  with  which  I am  to  write  the  account  of  Elijah  Fenton 
is  not  the  effect  of  indifference  or  negligence.  I have  sought  intelli- 
gence among  his  relations  in  his  native  country,  but  have  not 
obtained  it. 

He  was  born  near  Newcastle  in  Stafford.shire,*  of  an  ancient 
family,  whose  estate  was  very  considerable ; but  he  was  the  youngest 
of  eleven  children,  and  being  therefore  necessarily  destined  to  some 
lucrative  employment,  was  sent  first  to  school  and  afterwards  to 
Cambridge,*  bnt,  with  many  other  wise  and  other  virtuous  men  who 
at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate  consulted  conscience,  whether 
well  or  ill  informed,  more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  legality  of 
the  government,  and,  refusing  to  qualify  himself  for  public  employ- 
ment by  the  oaths  required,  left  the  university  without  a degree  ; 
but  I never  heard  that  the  enthusiasm  of  opposition  impelled  him  to 
separation  from  the  church. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he  was  driven  out  a commoner 
of  Nature,  excluded  from  the  regular  modes  of  profit  and  prosperity, 
and  reduced  to  pick  up  a livelihood  uncertain  and  fortuitous;  but  it 


* He  was  bora  May  20, 1683,  at  Shelton,  near  Stoke  In  Stafford,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
eleven  children  of  John  Fenton,  an  attorney*at>law,  and  one  of  the  coroners  for  the  county 
of  Stafford.  HU  father  died  In  1694;  and  hU  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
bears  a Latin  inscription  from  the  pen  of  hU  son.  Old  Shelton  Hall,  in  which  Fenton  was 
born,  was  destroyed  by  fire  22nd  May,  1853. 

He  was  entered  of  Jesus  College,  and  took  a BachelorU  degree  In  1764.  In  1726  bo 
removed  to  Trinity  UalL  Nichols  In  his  'Select  Poems,’  vill.  296,  says  he  was  admitted  a 
pensioner  July  1, 1700. 
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must  be  remembered  that  he  kept  his  uame  unsullied,  and  never  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same  sect,  to  mean 
arts  and  dishonourable  shifts.  Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  men- 
tioned him  with  honour. 

The  life  that  passes  in  penury  must  necessarily  pass  in  obscurity. 
It  is  impossible  to  trace  Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or  to  discover 
what  means  he  used  for  his  support.  He  was  a while  secretary  to 
Charles  Earl  of  Orrery’  in  Flanders,  and  tutor  to  his  young  son,’ 
who  afterwards  mentioned  him  with  great  esteem  and  tenderness. 
He  was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the  school  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  in  Sur- 
rey; and  at  another  kept  a school  for  himself  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,* 
which  he  brought  into  reputation,  but  was  persuaded  to  leave  it 
(1710)  by  Mr.  St.  John,  with  promises  of  a'  more  honourable  em- 
ployment. 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a Nonjuror,  seem  not  to  have  been 
remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with  great  zeal  and  affection  the 

praises  of  Queen  Anne,*  and  very  willingly  and  liberally  extolled  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  was  (1707)  at  the  height  of  his 
glory. 

He  expressed  still  more  attention  to  Marlborough  and  his  family 
by  an  elegiac  Pastoral  on  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,’  which  could 
be  prompted  only  by  respect  or  kindness,  for  neither  the  Duke  nor 
Duchess  desired  the  praise  or  liked  the  cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the  company  of  the 
wits  of  his  time,  and  the  amiableness  of  his  manners  made  him 
loved  wherever  he  was  known.  Of  his  friendship  to  Southerne ' and 
Pope  there  are  lasting  monuments. 

* Died  1781.  His  edition  of  the  ' Epistles  of  Phalarls,’  published  1695,  led  to  the  famous 
controversy  in  which  Bentley  was  so  greatly  distinguished.  The  wife  of  the  great  Earl  of  Cork, 
and  the  mother  of  the  race  of  Boyles,  was  a Fenton. 

John,  bom  1707,  died  1762,  the  biographer  of  Swift  and  the  Mend  of  Pop&  “ If  Lord 
Orrery  had  been  rich,"  siUd  Johnson,  “he  would  have  been  a very  liberal  patron.” — BoawtH 
h>j  Crokrr,  p.  846. 

* Wharton  (‘Essay  on  Pope,’  I.  800),  ed.  17S2,  says  he  was  only  “ an  assistant  in  a school  at 
Sevenoaks.” 

* ‘To  the  Queen  on  Her  Majesty’s  Birthday.  By  Mr.  Fenton.  London:  printed  for  Ben- 
jamin Tooke,  at  the  Middle  Temple  gate,  In  Fleet  Street.’  Folio,  n.  d. 

7 Died  20  Feb.  1702-3. 

‘ In  1711,  in  8vo.,  appeared  ‘ An  Epistle  to  Mr.  Southerne,  from  Mr.  El.  Fenton.  Frux 
Rent,  Jan  2S,  1710-11.  London,  printed  far  Benj.  Tooke,  Ac.,  and  Bernard  Llntot.* 
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He  published  in  1 1 1 1 * a collection  of  poems. 

By  Pope  he  was  once  placed  in  a station  that  might  have  been  of 
great  advantage.  Graggs,  when  he  was  advanced  to  be  Secretary 
of  State  (about  1720),  feeling  his  own  want  of  literature,  desired 
Pope  to  procure  him  an  instructor,  by  whose  help  he  might  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  his  education.  Pope  recommended  Fenton,  in 
whom  Graggs  found  all  that  he  was  seeking.  There  was  now  a pros- 
pect of  ease  and  plenty,  for  Fenton  had  merit,  and  Graggs  had 
generosity  ; but  the  smallpox  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  pleasing 
expectation.” 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  succe.ss  of  his  Iliad,  undertook  the 
Odyssey,  being,  as  it  seems,  weary  of  translating,  he  determined  to 
engage  auxiliaries.  Twelve  books  he  took  to  himself,  and  twelve 
he  distributed  between  Broome  and  Fenton  : the  books  allotted  to 
Fenton  were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  nineteeth,  and  the  twentieth." 
It  is  observable  that  he  did  not  take  the  eleventh,  which  he  had 
before  translated  into  blank  verse  ; neither  did  Pope  claim  it,  but 
committed  it  to  Broome.  How  the  two  associates  performed  their 
parts  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry,  who  have  never  been 
able  to  distinguish  their  books  from  those  of  Pope." 

In  1723  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  ‘ Mariamne  to  which 
Southerne,  at  whose  house  it  was  written,  is  said  to  have  contri- 
buted such  hints  as  his  theatrical  experience  supplied.  When  it  was 
shown  to  Gibber  it  was  rejected  by  him,  with  the  additional  inso- 
lence of  advising  Fenton  to  engage  himself  in  some  employment  of 
honest  labour  by  which  he  might  obtain  that  support  which  he  could 

* In  every  edition  of  the  * Lives,’  It  lias  been  stated  that  the  collection  appeared  in  1707. 
The  volume  in  question  appeared  In  8vo.,  1717,  with  tliis  title,  ‘ Poems  on  several  occa.sions,’ 
printed  for  B.  Lintot,  with  a dedication  to  Charle.s  Earl  of  Orrery,  signed  “ E.  Fenton."  Lin- 
tot's  Account  Book,  under  14  Oct.  1716,  contains  two  payments  to  Fenton  for  his  ‘ Miscella- 
nies ’ of  21f.  10s.  and  187.  4s.  8(7. 

This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  a note  In  RulThead’s  ‘ Life  of  Pope,’  Svo.  1769,  p.  498.  I 
may  observe  here  that  tlie  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  the  ‘ Oxford  and  Cambridge  Miscellany 
Poems,’  Svo.  n.  d.  (London  : Lintot),  is  signed  “ E.  Fenton.”  It  mu.st  have  appeared  before 
1.8th  June,  llltO,  when  Lionel  Earl  of  Dorset,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  was  created  a Duke. 

•'  Warlon’s  ‘ lOssay  on  Pope,’  i.  805, 

He  had  8007.  for  liis  sliare  in  tlie  ‘ Odyssey.’  (See  ‘ Life  of  Broome  ;’  but  compare  Spence 
by  Singer,  p.  326  ) Of  Fenton’s  four  books,  the  MSS.  of  three  (1,  4,  20)  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  1st  and  4lh  are  crowded  with  Pope’s  alterations ; the  20th  scarcely  at 
all.  Some  of  tlie  alleration.s  maybe  seen  in  the  supplemental  volume  to  Roscoe's  ‘ Pope,’ 
pp.  70-4. 
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nerer  hope  from  his  poetry.  The  play  was  acted  at  the  other 
theatre/’  aud  the  brutal  petulance  of  Cibber  was  confuted,  though 
perhaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause.  Fenton’s  profits  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  near  a thousand  pounds,'*  with  which  he  dis- 
charged a debt  contracted  by  his  attendance  at  court. 

Fenton  seems  to  have  had  some  peculiar  system  of  versification. 
* Mariamne  ’ is  written  in  lines  of  ten  syllables,  with  few  of  those 
redundant  terminations  which  the  drama  not  only  admits  but 
requires,  as  more  nearly  approaching  to  real  dialogue.  The  tenor 
of  his  verse  is  so  uniform  that  it  cannot  be  thought  casual  ; aud  yet 
upon  what  principle  he  so  constructed  it  is  difficult  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a very  trifling  occur- 
rence. Fenton  was  one  day  in  the  company  of  Broome  his  associate, 
and  Ford,  a clergyman,”  at  that  time  too  well  known,  whose  abili- 
ties, instead  of  furnishing  convivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and 
dissolute,  might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  virtuous  and 
the  wise.  They  determined  all  to  see  the  ‘ Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor,’ which  was  acted  that  night  ; and  Fenton,  as  a dramatic  poet, 
took  them  to  the  stage  door,  where  the  doorkeeper  inquiring  wlio 
they  were,  was  told  that  they  were  three  very  necessary  men.  Ford, 
Broome,  and  Fenton.  The  name  in  the  play,  which  Pope  restored 
to  Brook,  was  then  Broome. 

It  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  undertook  to  revise  the 
punctuation  of  Milton’s  Poems,  which,  as  the  author  neither  wrote 
the  original  copy  nor  corrected  the  press,  was  supposed  capable  of 
amendment.  To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a short  and  elegant  account 
of  Milton’s  life,  written  at  once  with  tenderness  and  integrity.” 

He  published  likewise  (1129)  a very  splendid  edition  of  Waller, 
witli  notes  often  useful,  often  entertaining,  but  too  much  extended 
by  long  quotations  from  Clarendon.  Illustrations  drawn  from  a 
book  so  easily  consulted  should  be  made  by  reference  rather  than 
transcription. 


Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre.  The  first  night  was  the  22nd  Feb.  1722-S. 

Dr.  Young,  In  a letter  to  Lady  Mary  Worlley  Montagu,  says  that  ‘ Mariamne  * “ brought 
its  author  above  1500^*’ — iMitr  in  Dallaicay^H  Life  o/L*idy  Mary. 

“ The  well-known  Ford,’’ Johnson's  own  cousin.  (See  Mr.  Croker’s  note  In  * Boswell, 
ed.  1847,  p.  9,  and  Johnson’s  * Life  of  Broome.’) 

* • Compare  the  opening  sentence  of  Johnson’s  * Life  of  Milton,*  vol.  I.,  p.  113. 
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The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  pleasant.  The  relict  of 
Sir  William  Truinbnll  invited  him,  by  Pope’s  recommendation,  to 
educate  her  sou,  whom  he  first  instructed  at  home  and  then  attended 
to  Cambridge.  The  lady  afterwards  detained  him  with  her  as  the 
auditor  of  her  accounts.  He  often  wandered  to  London,  and 
amused  himself  with  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

He  died  in  1730,”  at  Easthampstead,  in  Berkshire,  the'  seat  of 
Lady  Trumbull ; and  Pope,  who  had  been  always  his  friend, 
honoured  him  with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two  first 
lines  from  Crashaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  corpulence,  which  he  did 
not  lessen  by  much  exercise  ; for  he  was  very  sluggish  and  seden- 
tajy,  rose  late,  and  when  he  had  risen,  sat  down  to  his  books  or 
papers.  A woman  that  once  waited  on  him  in  a lodging  told  him, 
as  she  said,  that  he  would  “ lie  a-bed  and  be  fed  with  a spoon.” 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  that  might  have  been  prognosti- 
cated ; for  Pope  says,  in  his  Letters,’"  that  “ he  died  of  indolence 
but  his  immediate  distemper  was  the  gout. 

Of  his  morals  and  his  conversation  the  account  is  uniform  ; he 
was  never  named  but  with  praise  and  fondness,  as  a man  in  the 
highest  degree  amiable  and  excellent.  Such  was  the  character 
given  him  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  his  pupil ; such  is  the  testimony 
of  Pope  ; '*  and  such  were  the  suffrages  of  all  who  conld  boast  of  his 
acquaintance.’* 

By  a former  writer  of  his  Life”  a story  is  told  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  He  used,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay  his 
relations  in  the  country  a yearly  visit.  At  an  entertainment  made 
for  the  family  by  his  elder  brother  he  observed  that  one  of  his  sisters, 
who  had  married  unfortunately,  was  absent ; and  found,  upon 
inquiry,  that  distress  had  made  her  thought  unworthy  of  invitation. 
As  she  was  at  no  great  distance,  he  refused  to  sit  at  the  table  till 

ISth  July,  1T80. 

1 » Pope  to  Qay , 20th  July,  1T80. 

>•  Spence. — Johnson. 

ID  Compare  what  Johnson  says  of  Fenton  In  his  observations  on  Pope’s  Epitaph,  at  the  end 
of  Pope’s  ’Life.’ 

>>  The  writer  (17M)  of  the  life  of  Fenton,  in  Cibber’s  ‘ Lives  of  the  PoeU,’  Iv.  164. 

O A 

VOL.  11. 
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she  was  called  ; and,  when  she  had  taken  her  place,  was  careful  to 
show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  considered.  The  ode  to  the 
‘ Sun  ’ is  written  upon  a common  plan,  without  uncommon  senti- 
ments ; but  its  greatest  fault  is  its  length.  No  poem  should  be 
long,  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to  strike  the  fancy,  without 
enlightening  the  understanding  by  precept,  ratiocination,  or  narra- 
tive. A blaze  first  pleases;  and  then  tires  the  sight. 

Of  ‘ Florelio  ’ it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  an  occasional  pastoral, 
which  implies  something  neither  natural  nor  artificial,  neither  comic 
nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and  therefore  defective.  As  the  senti- 
ments are  pious,  they  cannot  easily  be  new  ; for  what  can  be  added 
to  topics  on  which  successive  ages  have  been  employed  ? 

Of  the  ‘ Paraphrase  on  Isaiah  ’ nothing  very  favourable  can  be 
said.  Sublime  and  solemn  prose  gains  little  by  a change  to  blank 
verse  ; and  the  paraphrast  has  deserted  his  original  by  admitting 
images  not  Asiatic,  at  least  not  Judaical : 

“ Returning  Peace 

DoTc-eyed,  and  rob’d  in  white.” 

Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  very  trifling,  without  anything,  to 
be  praised  either  in  the  thought  or  expression.’*  He  is  unlucky  in 
his  competition  ; he  tells  the  same  idle  tale  with  Congreve,  and  does 
not  tell  it  so  well.  He  translates  from  Ovid  the  same  epistle  as 
Pope  ; but,  I am  afraid,  not  with  equal  happiness. 

To  examine  his  performances  one  by  one  would  be  tedious.  His 
translation  from  Homer  into  blank  verso  will  find  few  readers  while 
another  can  be  had  in  rhyme.  The  piece  addressed  to  Lambarde  is 
no  disagreeable  specimen  of  epistolary  poetry  and  his  ode  to  the 

*Ode  to  the  Sun  for  the  New  Year ' [1707],  published  In  folio  by  Tonson,  pp.  13,  This  was 
Fenton's  first  publication. 

Id  1706  appeared  anonymously  in  folio  (printed  for  Thomas  Bennet),  *CereaUa:  an  Imi- 
tation of  Milton's  manner* — on  which  in  my  copy  U written,  in  a contemporary  hand,  “by 
Mr.  Fenton.'*  It  is  In  Imitation  of  Philips's  mode  of  indtatlng  Milton,  and  is  undoubtedly 
Fenton's,  though  not  included  among  his  poems.  The  titlc*page  is  in  imitation  of  that  to  ' The 
Splendid  Shilling, ' which  appeared  1705  from  the  shop  of  the  same  publisher — Bennet. 

**  Pope  told  Mr,  Ilarte,  that  Fenton’s  ‘Epistle  to  Lambard  ’ was  the  most  Horatian  epistle 
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Lord  Gower  was  pronounced  by  Pope  the  next  ode  in  the  English 
language  to  Dry  den’s  ‘ Cecilia.’**  Fenton  may  be  justly  styled  an 
excellent  versifier  and  a good  poet. 

Whatever  I have  said  of  Fenton  is  confirmed  by  Pope  in  a letter 
by  which  he  communicated  to  Broome  an  account  of  his  death. 

“ To  TBK  £sv°.  Me.  Broome 
“ At  J^ulham,  near  Harleeione. 

‘‘28  August,  1780. 

“D«  Sib. 

“ I intended  to  write  to  you  on  this  melancholy  subject,  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fenton,  before  y” " came ; but  stay’d  to  have  inform’d  myself  & you  of  y* 
circumstances  of  it.  All  I hear  is,  that  he  felt  a Gradual  Decay,  tho  so  early 
in  Life,  & was  declining  for  6 or  6 months.  It  was  not,  as  I apprehended,  the 
Gout  in  his  Stomach,  but  I believe  rather  a Complication  first  of  Gross  Humors, 
as  he  was  naturally  corpulent,  not  discharging  themselves,  as  he  used  no  sort 
of  Exercise.  No  man  better  bore  y‘  approaches  of  his  Dissolution  (as  I am 
told)  or  with  less  ostentation  yielded  up  his  Being.  The  great  Modesty  w°'> 
you  know  was  natural  to  him,  and  y‘  great  Contempt  he  had  for  all  Sorts  of 
Vanity  & Parade,  never  appeared  more  than  in  his  last  moments : He  had  a 
conscious  Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feeling  himself  honest, 
true,  & un-pretending  to  more  than  was  his  own.  So  he  dyed,  as  he  lived, 
with  that  secret,  yet  sufficient.  Contentment. 

“ As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I dare  say  they  can  be  but  few ; for 
this  reason.  He  never  wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or  thought  much  of  the  Applause 
of  Men.  I know  an  Instance  where  he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own 
merit  that  way  ; and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of  Ease,  I fancy  we 
must  expect  little  of  this  sort : at  least  I hear  of  none  except  some  few  further 
remarks  on  Waller  (w‘>‘  his  cautious  integrity  made  him  leave  an  order  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Tonson)  and  perhaps  tho  tis  many  years  since  I saw  it,  a Transla- 
tion of  y”  first  Book  of  Oppian.  He  had  begun  a Tragedy  of  Dion,  but  made 
small  progress  in  it. 

in  onr  language.  His  own  admirable  Imitations  bad  not  yet  appeared. — Jos.  Wxbtoh  on 
Fops,  L 807,  ed.  1782. 

Dr.  Akenslde  frequently  mentioned  to  me,  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  regular  Pyndaric 
Odes,  Fenton’s  to  Lord  Gower.— Jos.  Wabtok:  Pope's  Works  by  Warton,  L 144. 

He  [Fenton]  dedicated  ‘ Mariamno  ’ to  Lord  Gower,  to  whom  be  addressed  one  of  the  finest 
odes  in  our  language.  Akenslde  was  for  ever  praising  this  ode. — Jos.  Wxbtoh  : Pope's  Works 
by  Warton,  vlL  827. 

**  Hated  17th  Aug.  1780.  In  this  letter  he  says,  “ By  the  public  news  I find  we  have  lost 
Hr.  Fenton,  the  sincerest  of  men  and  friends.  Of  what  a treasure  has  one  moment  robbed 
me  t The  world  is  really  become  of  less  value  to  me  since  he  is  out  of  it.  ....  He  Intended 
to  have  withdrawn  to  me  and  to  lay  his  bones  by  mine.” — Rough  Draft  gf  Broome's  Zeffsr 
to  Pope. 
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“ As  to  hia  other  Affura,  ho  dyed  poor,  but  honcat,  leaving  no  Debta,  or 
Legaciea ; except  of  a few  p**'  to  Hr.  Trumbull  and  my  Lady,  in  token  of 
respect.  Gratefulness,  & mutual  Esteem. 

“ I shall  with  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  draw  this  amiable,  quiet,  deserving, 
unpretending  Christian  and  Philosophical  character,  in  His  Epitaph-  There 
Truth  may  be  spoken  in  a few  words  ; as  for  Flourish,  & Oratory,  & Poetry,  I 
leave  them  to  younger  and  more  lively  Writers,  such  as  love  writing  for  writ- 
ing sake,  & w*  rather  show  their  own  Fine  Parts,  y“  Report  the  valuable  ones 
of  any  other  man.  So  the  Elegy  I renounce. 

“ I condole  with  you  from  my  heart,  on  the  loss  of  so  worthy  a man,  and  a 
Friend  to  us  both.  Now  he  is  gone  I must  tell  you  he  has  done  you  many  a 
good  office,  & set  your  character  in  the  fairest  light,  to  some  who  either  mis- 
took you,  or  knew  you  not.  I doubt  not  he  has  done  the  same  for  me. 

“ Adieu : Let  us  love  his  Memory,  and  profit  by  his  example.  I am  very 
rincerely 

“D»  Sib 

“ Your  affectionate 

“ & real  Servant 

A.  Pope.”  " 

Mr.  Harte,  who  knew  many  particulars  of  bis  [Fentan's]  Life,  once  told  me  he  would 
write  an  account  of  It.— Joa.  Wabtos  : Pop»'$  Workt  by  Warton,  vU.  828. 
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1688-1132. 

Born  at  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire — Apprenticed  to  a Silkmercer — Hade  Secretary  to  the 
Dnehess  of  Monmouth — Publishes  'The  Shepherd’s  Week’ — Acquires  the  Priendship  of 
Pope — His  Court  Disappointments — His  intimacy  with  Mrs,  Howard  and  the  Duchess  of 
Queensberry — Writes  * The  Beggar’s  Opera  ’ — Its  great  success — His  next  Play  prohibited 
— His  Fables — Death,  Burial,  and  Monument  in  Westminster  Abbey — ^Works  and  Cha- 
racter. 

John  Gay,  descended  from  an  old  family  that  had  been  long  in 
possession  of  the  manor  of  Goldworthy  ‘ in  Devonshire,  was  born 
in  1688,  at  or  near  Barnstaple,  where  he  was  educated  by  Mr.  Luck, 
who  taught  the  school  of  that  town  with  good  reputation,  and, 
a little  before  he  retired  from  it,  published  a volnme  of  Latin  and 
English  verses.  Under  such  a master  he  was  likely  to  form  a taste 
for  poetry.  Being  born  without  prospect  of  hereditary  riches,  he 
was  sent  to  London  in  his  youth,  and  placed  apprentice  with  a 
silkmercer.* 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter,  or  with  what  degree 
of  softness  and  dexterity  he  received  and  accommodated  the 
ladies,  as  he  probably  took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is  not  known. 
The  report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary  of  either  the  restraint  or 
servility  of  his  occupation,  and  easily  persuaded  his  master  to 
discharge  him. 

The  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  remarkable  for  inflexible  persever- 
ance in  her  demand  to  be  treated  as  a princess,  in  1112  took  Gay 
into  her  service  as  secretary  : by  quitting  a shop  for  such  service, 
he  might  gain  leisure,  but  he  certainly  advanced  little  in  the  boast 


* QoMworthy  does  not  appear  !u  the  ‘ VUIare.’ — Johnson. 

* John  Gay  was  the  second  son  of  John  Gay,  Esq.,  of  Fritbelstock,  near  Great  Torrington. 
His  father  and  mother  died  In  or  about  1694,  leaving  two  son*  (Jonathan,  in  the  army,  d. 
1709)  and  two  daughters,  who  inherited  the  poet's  property.  (See  ‘ Memoir  of  Gay,’  by  his 
nephew  Bailer,  in  ‘ Gay’s  Chair,’  12mo.,  1820.) 
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of  independence.’  Of  his  leisure  he  made  so  good  nse,  that  he  pub- 
lished next  year  a poem  on  ‘ Rural  Sports,’  * and  inscribed  it  to  Mr. 
Pope,  who  was  then  rising  fast  into  reputation.  Pope  was  pleased 
with  the  honour  ; and  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Gay,  found 
such  attractions  in  his  manners  and  conversation,  that  he  seems  to 
have  received  him  into  his  inmost  confidence  ; and  a friendship  was 
formed  between  them  which  lasted  to  their  separation  by  death, 
without  any  known  abatement  on  either  part.  Gay  was  the  gene- 
ral favourite  of  the  whole  a.ssociation  of  wits  ; but  they  regarded 
him  as  a play-fellow  rather  than  a partner,  and  treated  him  with 
more  fondness  than  respect.’ 

Next  year  (1714)  he  published  ‘The  Shepherd’s  Week,’  six 
English  pastorals,*  in  which  the  images  are  drawn  from  real  life, 
such  as  it  appears  among  the  rustics  in  parts  of  England  remote 
from  London.  Steele,  in  some  papers  of  ‘ The  Guardian,’  ’ had 
praised  Ambrose  Philips  as  the  pastoral  writer  that  yielded  only  to 
Theocritus,  Virgil,  and  Spenser.  Pope,  who  had  also  published 
Pastorals,  not  pleased  to  be  overlooked,  drew  up  a comparison  * of 

* In  Uie  same  year  in  which,  according  to  Johnson,  he  was  made  secretary  to  Monmouth's 
widow,  he  published  in  Lintot's  first  MisceUany  (better  known  as  Pope's)  ‘the  Story  of 
Aracbne,’  from  Orid,  with  bis  name  to  it. 

* ‘Rural  Sports.  A Poem.  Inscribed  to  Mr.  Pope.  By  Hr.  Gay.  London:  Tonson, 
ms,’  foi. 

‘ I would  willingly  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  your  friend.  In  relation  to  Hr.  Gay,  if  it  were 
not  easy  to  get  much  fuller  information  than  I am  able  to  give,  from  Mr.  Budgcil  or  Mr. 
Pope;  to  the  first  of  whom  the  beginning  of  his  life  was  best  known,  and  to  the  last  its 
afternoon  and  evening.  That  poem  you  speak  of,  called  ‘ Wine,'  he  printed  in  the  year  ITiO, 
as  I remember.  I am  sure  I have  one  among  my  pamplets.  ...  As  to  your  question  whellier 
Mr.  Gay  was  ever  a domestic  of  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  I can  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 
He  was  her  secretary  about  the  year  1718,  and  continued  so  till  be  went  over  to  Hanover,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  foUowing  year,  with  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  sent  thither  by  Queen 
Anne.  At  his  return,  upon  the  death  of  that  Queen,  all  bis  hopes  became  withered,  till  Mr. 
Pope  (who  you  know  is  an  excellent  planter)  revived  and  invigorated  bis  bays,  and  indeed 
very  generously  supported  him  in  some  more  solid  Improvements ; for  I remember  a letter 
wherein  he  Invited  him  to  partake  of  his  fortune  (at  that  time  but  a smaU  one),  assuring  him, 
with  very  unpoetical  warmth,  that  as  long  as  himself  had  a shilling,  Mr.  Gay  should  be  wel- 
come to  sixpence  of  It ; nay  to  eigbtpence,  If  he  could  contrive  to  live  on  a groat. — A.\kon 
Hill  to  Savage,  June  28,  1786 : Worke,  L 887.  I have  a copy  of  this  poem,  called  ‘ Wine,’ 
printed  by  “ Pirate  Hills,”  In  1703.  It  is  written  in  Miltonian  verse, 

• ‘ The  Shepherd's  Week.  In  Six  Pastorals.  By  Mr.  J.  Gay.  London  : printed  and  sold 
by  R.  Burleigh,  in  Amen  Comer,  1714,’  Svo.  In  the  same  year  appem-ed  ‘ The  Fan.  A Poem 
In  Three  Books.  By  Mr.  Gay.  London  : printed  for  J.  Tonson,  1714,’  folio. 

^ • The  Guardian,’  16  and  17  April,  1718.  The  numbers  In  question  were,  I believe,  written 
by  Tickell. 

• ‘ The  GuarcUan,’  27th  April,  1713. 
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his  own  compositions  with  those  of  Philips,  in  which  he  covertly 
gave  himself  the  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  disown  it.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  is  supposed  to  have  incited  Gay  to  write  ‘ The 
Shepherd’s  Week,’  to  show,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  copy  nature 
with  minuteness,  rural  life  must  be  exhibited  such  as  grossness  and 
ignorance  have  made  it.  So  far  the  plan  was  reasonable  ; but  the 
Pastorals  are  introduced  by  a ‘ Proeme,’  written  with  such  imitation 
as  they  could  attain  of  obsolete  language,  and  by  consequence  in  a 
stylo  that  was  never  spoken  nor  written  in  any  language  or  in  any 
place. 

But  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  conspicuous,  even  when 
the  intention  was  to  show  them  grovelling  and  degraded.  Tliese 
Pastorals  became  popular,  and  were  read  with  delight  as  just  repre- 
sentations of  rural  manners  and  occupations,  by  those  w'ho  had  no 
interest  in  the  rivalry  of  the  poets,  nor  knowledge  of  the  critical 
dispute. 

In  1113  he  brought  a comedy,  called  ‘The  Wife  of  Bath,’  upon 
the  stage,  but  it  received  no  applause  : * he  printed  it,  how'cver  ; 
and  seventeen  years  after,  having  altered  it,  and  as  he  thought, 
adapted  it  more  to  the  public  taste,  he  offered  it  again  to  the  town  ; 
but  though  he  was  flushed  with  the  success  of  ‘ The  Beggar’s  Opera,’ 
had  the  mortification  to  see  it  again  rejected."’ 

In  the  last  year  of  Queen  Anne’s  life  (1114)  Gay  was  made 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Hanover.  This  w'as  a station  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of 
kindness  from  every  party ; but  the  Queen’s  death  put  an  end  to  her 
favours,  and  he  dedicated  his  ‘Shepherd’s  Week’  to  Bolingbroke, 
which  Swift  considered  as  the  crime  that  obstructed  all  kindness 
from  the  house  of  Hanover. 

He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the  right  which  his  office 
had  given  him  to  the  notice  of  the  royal  family.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  [1114-15],  he  wrote  a poem,  and  ob- 
tained so  much  favour,  that  both  the  Prince  and  Princess  went  to 
see  his  ‘ What  d’ye  call  it,’  a kind  of  mock-tragedy,  in  which  the 

• It  naa  acted  at  Drury  Lane  12th  May,  ITl.S,  and  had  a run  of  three  nights. 

10  It  wa»  acted,  however,  at  Llncoln’s-Inn-Flelds  19lh  January,  1629-30,  and  was  played 
for  three  nights. 
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images  were  comic,  and  the  action  grave  ; so  that,  as  Pope  relates, 
Mr.  Cromwell,  who  could  not  hear  what  was  said,  was  at  a loss  how 
to  reconcile  the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene." 

Of  this  performance  the  value  certainly  is  but  little  ; but  it  was 
one  of  the  lucky  trifles  that  give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and  was  so 
much  favoured  by  the  audience,  that  envy  appeared  against  it  in 
the  form  of  criticism  ; and  Griffin,  a player,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Theobald,  a man  afterwards  more  remarkable,  produced  [1115]  a 
pamphlet  called  ‘ The  Key  to  What  d’ye  call  it  which,  says  Gay, 
“ calls  me  a blockhead,  and  Mr.  Pope  a knave.”  " 

But  fortune  has  always  been  inconstant.  Not  long  afterwards 
(1717)  he  endeavoured  to  entertain  the  town  with  ‘Three  Hours 
after  Marriage  a comedy  written,  as  there  is  sufficient  reason 
for  believing,  by  the  joint  assistance  of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot. 
One  purpose  of  it  was  to  bring  into  contempt  Dr.  Woodward  the 
Fossilist,  a man  not  really  or  justly  contemptible.  It  had  the  fate 
which  such  outrages  deserve  : the  scene  in  which  Woodward  was 
directly  and  apparently  ridiculed,  by  the  introduction  of  a mummy 
and  a crocodile,  disgusted  the  audience,  and  the  performance  was 
driven  off  the  stage  with  general  condemnation." 

I*  * The  What  call  It,*  a tragi-coini-pastoral farce,  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  Drury 
Lane  23rd  Feb.  1714-15. 

**  A famous  poet  was  certainly  In  the  right,  when  giving  an  account  why  his  ‘ What  d’ye  call 
it,’  was  hissed  off  the  Stage : * D — n them,’  said  he,  ‘ they  have  not  wit  enough  to  take  it.*  ” — 
Arbittonot’8  Works  i.  110.  GuUivfr  Deeyphertd.  Lintot’s  Account  Book,  under  the  14th 
Feb.  1714-15,  exhiblU  a payment  to  Gay  of  16f.  2t.  ififteen  guineas)  for  the  ‘ What  d’ye 
cull  it.’ 

Qay  and  Pope  to  Congreve,  April  7,  1715.  He  published,  January  1715-lC,  ’Trivia, 
or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets  of  London.  By  Mr  Gay.  London:  printed  for  Bernard 
LIntott,  at  the  Cross  Keys,  Ac.’  Svo  w.  d.  Lintott’s  Account  Book,  under  22nd  Dec.  1715, 
exhibits  a payment  to  Qay  of  43f.  for  ’ Trivia.’  The  third  ed.  of  * Trivia*  appeared  in  1730, 

Svo. 

It  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  Drury  Lane  16th  January,  171&-17,  and  was  played  for 
seven  nights.  Cibber  played'’  Piotwell.’ 

This  comedy  (’  Three  Hours  after  Marriage’)  occasioned  two  pamphlets,  or  libels,  as  Pope 
would  have  called  tlicm  : — I.  * The  Confederates,  a Farce.  By  Mr.  Gay.*  With  a preface 
signed  JoHfjik  Gay.  Svo.,  1717,  price  Is.  And  II.  * A Letter  to  Mr.  John  Gay  concerning  bU 
late  Farce,  entltuled  a Comedy.*  Svo.,  1717,  price  6</.  On  tlie  title-page  of  the  former  (it  was 
written  hy  Breval)  is  a wood-cut  of  Pope  us  u diminutive  between  Gay  with  a foolscap  in  his 
hand,  and  Arbuthnot  as  a Highlander.  Both  pamphlets  are  personal  enough,  but  both  are 
destitute  of  wit. 

For  the  more  serious  and  lasting  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Cibber,  which  would  appear 
to  have  originated  in  this  comedy,  see  * Life  of  Pope,’  In  this  volume. 
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Gay  is  represented  as  a man  easily  incited  to  hope,  and  deeply  de- 
pressed when  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  This  is  not  the  character 
of  a hero  ; but  it  may  naturally  imply  something  more  generally 
welcome,  a soft  and  civil  companion.  Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good 
from  others  is  diligent  to  please  them  ; but  he  that  believes  his 
powers  strong  enough  to  force  their  own  way,  commonly  tries  only 
to  please  himself. 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  those  who  laughed  at 
the  ‘ What  d’ye  call  it  ’ would  raise  the  fortune  of  its  author  ; and, 
finding  nothing  done,  sunk  into  dejection.  His  friends  endeavoured 
to  divert  him.  The  Earl  of  Burlington  [the  architect]  sent  him 
(1116)  into  Devonshire  ; the  year  after,  Mr.  Pulteney  [afterwards 
Earl  of  Bath]  took  him  to  Aix  ; ’*  and  in  the  following  year  Lord 
Harcourt  invited  him  to  his  seat  [in  Oxfordshire],  where,  during  his 
visit,  two  rural  lovers  were  killed  with  lightning,  as  is  particularly 
told  in  Pope’s  Letters. 

Being  now  generally  known,  he  published  (1120)  his  Poems  by 
subscription  with  such  success,  that  he  raised  a thousand  pounds  ; ' 
and  called  his  friends  to  a consultation,  what  use  might  be  best  made 
of  it."  Lewis,  the  steward  of  Lord  Oxford,  advised  him  to  intrust 
it  to  the  funds,  and  live  upon  the  interest  ; Arbuthnot  bade  him 
intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live  upon  the  principal ; Pope  directed 
him,  and  was  seconded  by  Swift,  to  purchase  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  that  disastrous  year  " had  a present  from  young  Graggs 
of  some  South-sea  stock,  and  once  supposed  himself  to  be  master  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his 
share  ; but  he  dreamed  of  dignity  and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear 


“ Mr.  Addition  and  hia  fHenda  had  exclaimed  ao  much  against  Gay’s  ‘ Three  Hours  aRer 
Marriage  ’ for  obscenities,  that  it  provoked  him  to  write  ‘A  letter  from  a Lady  in  the  City  to 
a Lady  in  the  Country  ’ on  that  subject.  In  it  be  quoted  the  pa.asages  which  had  been  most 
exclaimed  against,  and  opposed  other  passages  to  them  frdm  Addison's  and  Steele's  plays. 
These  were  aggravated  in  the  same  manner  that  they  had  served  his,  and  appeared  worse.  Had 
It  been  published,  it  would  have  made  Addison  appear  ridiculous,  which  he  could  bear  as  little 
118  any  man.  I therefore  prevailed  upon  Gay  not  to  print  it,  and  have  the  manuscript  now 
by  me.” — Pops:  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  202. 

“ In  the  ‘Suffolk  Papers,’  L 82,  is  a letter  from  Gay  to  Mr.  Howard,  dated  Dijon,  Sept.  8, 
1719. 

‘ Poems  on  Several  Occasions.’  By  Mr.  John  Gay.  2 vols.  4to.,  1720  (Tonson  and  Lin- 
tot).  Lord  Burlington's  name  occurs  among  the  subscriben  for  60  copies. 

»*  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  214. 
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to  obstruct  his  own  fortune.  He  was  then  importuned  to  sell  as 
much  as  would  purchase  an  hundred  a year  for  life,  “ which,”  says 
Pentou,  “ will  make  you  sure  of  a clean  shirt  and  a shoulder  of  mut- 
ton every  day.”  ” This  counsel  was  rejected  : the  profit  and  princi- 
pal were  lost,  and  Gay  sunk  under  the  calamity  so  low  that  his  life 
became  in  danger. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  among  whom  Pope  appears  to  have 
shown  particular  tenderness,  his  health  was  restored  ; and,  return- 
ing to  his  studies,  he  wrote  a tragedy  called  ‘The  Captives,’  which 
he  was  invited  to  read  before  the  Princess  of  Wales.”  When  the 
hour  came,  he  saw  the  Princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  expectation, 
and  advancing  with  reverence,  too  great  for  any  other  attention, 
stumbled  at  a stool,  and  falling  forward,  threw  down  a weighty 
Japan  screen.  The  Princess  started,  the  ladies  screamed,  and  poor 
Gay,  after  all  the  disturbance,  was  still  to  read  his  play. 

The  fate  of  ‘The  Captives,’  which  was  acted  at  Drury-lane  in 
1723-4,  I know  not  ; ” but  he  now  thought  himself  in  favour,  and 
undertook  (1726)  to  write  a volume  of  fables  for  the  improvement 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland.  For  this  he  is  said  to  have  been 
promised  a reward,  which  he  had  doubtless  magnified  with  all  the 
wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  vanity. 

Next  year  [1727]  the  Prince  and  Princess  became  King  and 
Queen,  and  Gay  was  to  be  great  and  happy  ; but  on  the  settlement 
of  the  household  he  found  himself  appointed  gentleman  usher  to  the 
Princess  Louisa.  By  this  ofl’er  he  thought  himself  insulted,  and  sent 
a message  to  the  Queen,  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place.  There 
seem  to  have  been  many  machinations  employed  afterwards  in  his 
favour ; and  diligent  court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards 

I lire  almost  altogether  with  Lord  Burlington,  and  pass  my  time  very  agreeabiy.  I leR 
Cl'iswick  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  have  been  ever  since  at  the  Bath  for  the  colical  humour 
in  my  stomach,  that  you  baV^  heard  me  often  complain  of.  Here  is  very  little  company  that 
I know.  I expect  a summons  very  suddenly  to  go  with  Lord  Burlington  into  Yorkshire.  You 
mu.st  think  that  I cannot  be  now  and  then  without  some  thoughts  that  give  me  uneasiness,  who 
bare  not  the  least  prospect  of  ever  being  independent ; my  friends  do  a great  deal  for  me,  but 
I think  I could  do  more  for  them. — Gat  to  Francis  Colman,  Bath,  23rd  Aug.  1721 : Peake'K 
Cidmnv,  1.  T. 

t*  Afterwards  Caroline,  Queen  of  George  II. 

>“  It  was  acted  seven  nights:  the  first  night  was  15th  Jan.  1723-4.  The  author’s  third 
night  was  by  command  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Dr.  Young,  In  a letter  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  says  that  ‘ The  Captives  ’ brought  its  author  above  10007. 
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Countess  of  Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved  by  the  King  and  Queen, 
to  engage  her  interest  for  his  promotion  ; but  solicitations,  verses, 
and  flatteries  were  thrown  away  ; the  lady  heard  them,  and  did 
nothing.” 

All  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  neglect,  or,  as  he  perhaps 
termed  it,  the  ingratitude  of  the  Court,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  driven  away  by  the  unexampled  success  of  the  ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.’  This  play,  written  in  ridicule  of  the  musical  Italian  Drama, 
was  first  offered  to  Cibber  and  his  brethren  at  Drury-lane,  and 
rejected  ; it  being  then  carried  to  Rich,  had  the  effect,  as  was 
ludicrously  said,  of  viaking  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay.*^ 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but  wish  to  know  the 
original  and  progress,  I have  inserted  the  relation  which  Spence  has 
given  in  Pope’s  words. 

“ Dr.  Swift  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr.  Gay,  what  an  odd 
pretty  sort  of  a thing  a Newgate  Pastoral  might  make.  Gay  was 
inclined  to  try  at  such  a thing  for  some  time  ; but  afterwards 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a comedy  on  the  same  plan. 
This  was  what  gave  rise  to  the  ‘ Beggar’s  Opera.’  He  began  on  it ; 
and  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swift,  the  Doctor  did  not  much 
like  the  project.  As  he  carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to 
both  of  us,  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a correction,  or  a word  or 
two  of  advice;  but  it  was  wholly  of  his  own  writing.  When  it  was 
done,  neither  of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We  showed  it  to 
Congreve  ; who,  after  reading  it  over,  said,  ‘ It  would  either  take 
greatly,  or  be  damned  confoundedly.’  We  were  all  at  the  first 
night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event  ; till  we  were  very 
much  encouraged  by  overhearing  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the 
next  box  to  us,  say,  ‘ It  will  do — ^it  must  do  1 I see  it  in  the  eyes 
of  them.’  This  was  a good  while  before  the  first  act  was  over,  and 
so  gave  us  ease  soon  ; for  that  Duke  (besides  his  own  good  taste) 


Not  from  onwilUngneas,  but  inability.  Swift  and  Pope  over-rated  her  influence  with  the 
Ein^i  which  it  now  appears  from  the  ‘Suifolk  Papers’  and  Lord  Urevey's  ‘ Memoirs  ’ was 
powerless  from  the  predominant  influence  of  the  Queen  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  all  State 
matters,  and  even  in  minor  appointments.  Of  the  sincerity  of  Lady  Suflbllc  in  Qay’s  behalf 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 

It  was  acted  at  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  and  the  first  night  was  29th  Jannary 
172T-8. 
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has  a more  parlicolar  knack  than  any  one  now  living  in  discovering 
the  taste  of  the  public.  He  was  quite  right  in  this,  as  nsnal  ; the 
good  nature  of  the  audience  appeared  stronger  and  stronger  every 
act,  and  ended  in  a clamour  of  applause.” 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to  the  ‘ Dunciad 

“ The  vast  success  of  it  was  unprecedented  and  almost  incredi- 
ble  It  was  acted  in  London  sixty-three  days  uninterrupted,’* 

and  renewed  the  next  season  with  equal  applauses.  It  spread  into 
all  the  great  towns  of  England;  was  played  in  many  places  to  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  time ; at  Bath  and  Bristol  fifty,  &c.  It  made 
its  progress  into  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  was  per- 
formed twenty-four  days  together.  It  was  at  last  acted  in  Minorca. 
The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to  the  author  only;  the  ladies  carried 
about  with  them  the  favourite  songs  of  it  in  fans,  and  houses  were 
furnished  with  it  in  screens.  The  person  who  acted  Polly,  till  then 
obscure,  became  all  at  once  the  favourite  of  the  town  ; her  pictures 
were  engraved  and  sold  in  great  numbers  ; her  Life  written,  books 
of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and  pamphlets  made  even  of 
her  sayings  and  jests.  Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  England  (for 
that  season)  the  Italian  Opera,  which  had  carried  all  before  it  for 
ten  years.” 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed,”  the  reception  was  dif- 


Spence  by  Singer,  p.  ISO. 

“Hr.  Cambridge  was  toid  by  Qaiiin  that  during  the  first  night  of  its  appearance  it  was 
long  in  a very  dubious  state ; that  there  was  a disposition  to  damn  it,  and  that  it  was  saved 
by  the  song — 

Oh  ! ponder  well,  be  not  severe ; 

the  audience  being  much  affected  by  the  innocent  looks  of  Polly,  when  she  came  to  those 
two  lines,  which  exhibit  at  once  a painful  and  ridiculous  image : 

For  on  the  rope  that  bangs  my  dear. 

Depends  poor  Polly’s  life. 

Quin  himself  bad  so  bad  an  opinion  of  it,  that  he  refused  the  part  of  Captain  Hacheath.” — 
BonctU  hy  Croktr,  ed.  1848,  p.  468. 

’’  Notes  to  Book  III.,  4to.  and  8vo  , 1729. 

s*  Only  sixty-two,  of  which  thirty-two  days  only  were  in  succession.  (See  the  curious  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  in  ‘ Gent’s  Hag.'  for  Harch,  1822,  p.  iMS,  and  Genest’s  ' Stage,*  111.  22T.) 
Some  of  the  songs  in  ‘ The  Beggar’s  Opera  ’ containing  the  severest  satire  are  by  Pope.  (See 
Warton’s  Pope,  ix.  99.)  That  Pope  had  drawn,  or  at  least  aggravated  the  lines  in  * Tbe  Beg- 
gar’s Opera ' against  Courts  and  Ulnisters  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Broome  in  a letter  to 
Fenton  of  8 Hay,  1729. 

In  8vo.,  1728,  for  John  Watts,  price  Is.  id.  On  the  6th  Feb.  1T27-8,  Gay  assigned  to 
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ferent  according  to  the  different  opinions  of  its  readers.  Swift 
commended  ’*  it  for  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a piece  that 
“placed  vices  of  all  kinds  in  the  strongest  and  most  odious  light;” 
but  others,  and  among  them  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  censured  it  as  giving  encouragement  not  only  to  vice 
but  to  crimes,  by  making  a highwayman  the  hero,  and  dismissing 
him  at  last  nnpunished.  It  has  been  even  said,  that,  after  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  ‘ Beggar’s  Opera,’  the  gangs  of  robbers  were  evidently 
multiplied. 

Both  these  decisions  are  surely  exaggerated.  The  play,  like  many 
others,  was  plainly  written  only  to  divert,  without  any  moral  purpose, 
and  is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  good  ; nor  can  it  be  conceived,  with- 
out more  speculation  than  life  requires  or  admits,  to  be  productive 
of  much  evil.  Highwaymen  and  house-breakers  seldom  frequent  the 
playhouse,  or  mingle  in  any  elegant  diversion  ; nor  is  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  because  he  sees 
Macheath  reprieved  upon  the  stage.” 

This  objection,  however,  or  some  other  rather  political  than  moral, 
obtained  such  prevalence,  that  when  Gay  produced  a second  part 
under  the  name  of  ‘ Polly,’  it  was  prohibited  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  ; and  he  was  forced  to  recompense  his  repulse  by  a subscription, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  liberally  bestowed,  that  what  he  called 
oppression  ended  in  profit.  The  publication  was  so  much  favoured, 
that  though  the  first  part  gained  him  four  hundred  pounds,  near 
thrice  as  much  was  the  profit  of  the  second.” 

He  received  yet  another  recompense  for  this  supposed  hardship,  in 
the  affectionate  attention  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry, 
into  whose  house  he  was  taken,  and  with  whom  he  passed  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life.”*  The  Duke,  considering  his  want  of 

Tonson  and  WatU,  for  ninety  guineas,  “ ail  that  the  sole  right  and  title  of  and  in  and  to  the 
copy  and  copyright  of  two  books,  the  one  entitled  ‘ Fifty  Fables,’  the  other  * The  Beggar’s 
Opera,’  Ac.” — ffsnf.’s  Mag.  for  May,  1824,  p.  410. 

‘ The  Intelligencer,’  No.  8. 

Compare  Johnson  in  ' Boswell,’  ed.  Croker,  1S4S,  p.  453,  and  the  Letters  of  the  Magistrates 
of  Bow  Street,  and  Colman  the  manager,  in  Peake’s  ‘ Colman,’  L 817. 

ss  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  214.  He  made  much  more  by  the  first  part  than  4001.  See  Oay  to 
Swift,  16  Feb.  1T27-8  (Scott,  zrU.  176,  2nd  ed.),  and  ‘ Notes  and  Queries,’  1. 179. 

» The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  (Catherine  Hyde  by  birth,  and  the  Kitty  of  Prior  and  Horace 
Walpole)  took  a more  active  interest  in  the  refusal  of  the  licence  than  Johnson  would  seem  tc 
have  been  aware  of.  Both  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  forbid  the  Court  on  account  of  Gay, 
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economy,  undertook  the  management  of  his  money,  and  gave  it  to 

whereupon,  Thursday,  Feb.  27,  172S-9,  the  Duchess  made  a bold  answer  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  th« 
Vicc^Chamberlain,  and  on  his  scrupling  to  carry  U by  word  of  mouth,''  she  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  is  surprised  and  well  pleased  that  the  King  has  glren  her  so 
agreeable  a command  as  forbidding  her  the  Court,  where  she  never  came  for  diversion,  but  to 
bestow  a very  great  civility  on  the  King  and  Queen.  8he  hopes  that  by  so  unprecedented  an 
order  as  this,  the  King  will  see  as  few  as  she  wishes  at  his  Court,  particularly  such  as  dare  to 
think  and  speak  truth. 

I dure  not  do  otherwise,  nor  ought  not ; nor  could  I have  Imagined  but  that  it  would  have 
been  the  highest  compliment  I could  possibly  pay  the  King  and  Queen,  to  endeavour  to  support 
truth  and  innocence  In  their  house. 

C.  QrEK.NSDBRKY. 

P.S.  Particularly  when  the  King  and  Queen  told  me  they  had  not  read  Mr.  Gay's  play,  1 
have  certainly  done  rigiit  then  to  Justify  ray  own  behaviour,  rather  than  act  like  his  Grace  of 
Grafton,  who  has  neither  made  use  of  truth,  honour,  or  Judgment  In  this  whole  affair,  cither 
for  himself  or  his  friends  " 

(This  I transcribe  from  the  MS.  copy  sent  to  Dean  Swift,  and  now  before  me.) 

“ Among  the  remarkable  occurrences  of  this  winter,  I cannot  help  relating  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  being  forbid  the  Court,  nod  the  occasion  of  it.  ^ne  Gay,  a poet,  had 
written  a ballad  opera,  which  was  thought  to  reflect  a little  upon  the  Court,  and  a good  deal 
upon  the  Minister.  It  was  called  * The  lleggar's  Opera,' had  a prodigious  run,  and  was  so 
extremely  pretty  In  its  kind,  that  even  tliose  who  were  most  glanced  at  in  the  sat!  e had  pru- 
dence enough  to  disguise  their  resentment  by  chiming  In  with  the  universal  applause  with 
which  it  was  perfonned.  Gay,  who  had  attaclied  liimself  to  Mrs.  Howard  and  been  disap- 
pointed of  preferment  at  Court,  finding  this  couched  satire  upon  those  to  whom  he  imputed 
his  disappointment  succeed  so  well,  wrote  a second  part  to  this  opera,  loss  pretty  but  more 
abusive,  and  so  little  disguised  that  ^ir  Uobert  Walpole  resolved,  rather  than  suffer  himself  to 
be  produced  for  thirty  nights  togetlier  upon  the  stage  in  the  person  of  a highwayman,  to  make 
use  of  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  authority,  as  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  put  a stop  to  the 
representation  of  it.  Accordingly,  this  VtMiru  ul  vm/Uman  was  prohibited  at  every  play- 
house. Gay,  irritated  at  this  bar  thrown  in  the  way  both  of  his  Interest  and  his  revenge, 
zested  the  work  with  some  supplemental  invectives,  and  resolved  to  print  U by  sub.scription. 
The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  set  herself  at  the  head  of  tiiU  undertaking,  and  solicited  every 
mortal  that  came  in  her  way,  or  in  whose  way  she  could  put  herself,  to  subscribe.  To  a woman 
of  her  quality,  proverbially  beautiful,  and  at  the  top  of  the  polite  and  fashionable  world,  people 
were  ashamed  to  refuse  a guinea,  though  they  were  afraid  to  give  it.  Her  solicitations  were  so 
universal  and  so  pressing,  that  she  came  even  into  the  Queen's  apartment,  went  round  the 
Drawing-room,  and  made  even  the  King's  servants  contribute  to  the  printing  of  a thing  which 
the  King  had  forbid  being  acted.  Tiie  King,  when  he  came  into  the  Drawing-room,  seeing  her 
Grace  very  busy  in  a corner  with  three  or  four  men,  asked  her  what  she  bad  been  doing.  She 
answered,  * W)utt  must  be  agreeable,  she  was  sure,  to  anybody  so  humane  as  his  Majesty,  for 
it  was  an  act  of  charity,  and  a charity  to  which  she  did  not  despair  of  bringing  his  Majesty  to 

contribute.'  Knough  was  said  for  each  to  understand  the  other. Most  people  blamed 

the  Court  upon  this  occasion.  What  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  did  was  certainly  Imperti- 
nent; but  the  manner  of  resenting  it  was  thought  impolitic.” — Lord  Uartey'^H  Meinoira^ 
I.  120. 

The  Interest  which  the  Duchess  continued  to  take  in  Gay  was  of  an  earlier  date  than  John- 
son supposes,  for  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  writing  from  Bath  to  Mrs.  Howard,  in  1721,  says,  ”1  met 
Mr.  Qay  by  chance,  and  told  him  your  message;  be  is  always  wUh  the  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  for  we  are  too  many  for  him.” — Saffi}lk  Papers. 
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him  as  l)e  wanted  it.**  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  discountenance 
of  the  Court  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  and  gave  him  more  discontent 
than  the  applauses  or  tenderness  of  his  friends  could  overpower.  He 
soon  fell  into  his  old  distemper,  an  habitual  colic,  and  languished, 
though  with  many  intervals  of  ease  and  cheerfulness,  till  a violent  fit  at 
last  seized  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  grave,  as  Arbuthnot  reported, 
with  more  precipitance  than  he  had  ever  known.”  lie  died  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1732,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.” 
The  letter  which  brought  an  account  of  his  death  to  Swift  was  laid 
by  for  some  days  unopened,  because  when  he  received  it  he  was 
impressed  with  the  preconception  of  some  misfortune.” 

After  his  death  was  published  a second  volume  of  Fables,  more 
political  than  the  former.  His  opera  of  ‘ Achilles  ’ was  acted,”  and 
the  profits  were  given  to  two  widow  sisters,  who  inherited  what  he 
left,  as  his  lawful  heirs  ; for  he  died  without  a will,  though  he  had 
gathered  three ’thousand  pounds.’*  There  have  appeared  likewi.se 

Nor  was  she  anmlndful  of  him  vhen  no  more.  “1  oaen  want  poor  Hr.  Gay,”  she  writes  to 
Mrs.  Howard,  Sept.  28, 1784,  “and  on  this  occasion  extremely.  Nothing  evaporates  sooner 
than  Joy  untold,  or  even  told,  unless  to  one  so  entirely  In  your  interest  as  he  was,  who  bore  at 
least  an  equal  share  In  every  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  that  attended  us.  I am  not  In  the 
spleen,  though  I write  thus ; on  the  contrary.  It  Is  a sort  of  pleasure  to  think  over  his  good 
qualities ; his  loss  was  really  great,  but  It  Is  a satisfaction  to  have  once  known  so  good  a man. 
As  you  were  as  much  bis  friend  as  I,  it  Is  needless  to  ask  your  pardon  for  dwelling  so  long  on 
this  subject." — Suffolk  Papers,  IL  109. 

Spence  by  Singer,  p.  214. 

Pope  and  Arbuthnot  to  Swift,  Dec.  6, 1732.  He  died  of  an  inflammation,  and  as  Arbuth- 
not believed,  at  last  a mortlflcatlon  of  the  bowels.  He  had  thoughts  of  marriage  shortly 
before  his  death,  and  wiis  looking  after  a Mrs.  Drellncourt.  (See  Scott’s  Swift,  xvll  803, 870, 
and  832,  2nd  edit.) 

Where  a monument,  with  a medallion  by  Rysbrack,  and  an  epitaph  in  verse  by  Pope, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry.  “ He  was  interred  in 
Westminster  Abbey,”  Arbuthnot  writes  to  Swift,  “as  if  he  had  been  a peer  of  the  realm." 
(Scott’s  Stoifl,  xvllL  70 ; 2nd  ed.) 

There  Is  a good  large  meszotlnto  of  him  in  a cap  after  a picture  by  Alkman.  The  print  has 
the  foUowing  dedication : “To  Alexander  Pope,  Esq.,  this  plate  is  moat  humbly  inscribed  by 
bis  servant  B.  Dickenson.”  He  appears  also  to  have  sat  to  Zlncke. 

My  portrait  mexxotlnto  is  published  from  Mrs.  Howard’s  painting. — Qir  to  Swijt,  July  6, 
1728.  (Scott,  xvli.  199,  2nd  ed.) 

There  Is  a print  of  Hogarth  representing  Pope  putting  his  hand  into  the  packet  of  a large  fat 
personage,  with  a hornbook  at  his  girdle.  The  fat  fellow  is  Gay,  and  the  hornbook  refers  to 
his  Ftbles,  written  for  the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland. — Wabtos’s  Pope,  ix.  211. 

**  On  the  letter  itself.  Swift  wrote  “ On  mw  dear  friend  Mr.  Gay’s  death ; received  Decem- 
ber 16th,  but  not  read  till  tlie  20th,  by  an  impulse  foreboding  some  misfortune."  Note  from 
‘Dublin  Edit.’  in  Pope's  Works,  voL  iv.,  part  lii.  p.  167,  ed.  1742. 

At  Covent  Garden  10th  Feb.  1732-8,  and  ran  about  twenty  nights. 

'*  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  SIS.  The  amount  was  60001.,  which  was  equally  divided  between 
VOL.  II.  4 
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under  his  name  a comedy  called  the  ‘ Distrest  Wife,’  and  the  Ee- 
hearsal  at  Gotham,’  a piece  of  humour. 

The  character  given  him  by  Pope  ’*  is  this  : that  “ lie  was  a natu- 
ral man,  without  design,  who  spoke  what  he  thought,  and  just  as  he 
thought  it and  that  “ he  was  of  a timid  temper,  and  fearful  of  giv- 
ing offence  to  the  great which  caution  however,  says  Pope,”  was 
of  no  avail.” 

As  a poet  he  cannot  be  rated  very  high.  lie  was,  as  I once  heard 
a female  critic  ’*  remark,  “ of  a lower  order.”  He  had  not  in  any 
great  degree  the  mens  divinior,  the  dignity  of  genius.  Much  how- 
ever must  be  allowed  to  the  author  of  a new  species  of  composition, 
though  it  be  not  of  the  highest  kind.  We  owe  to  Gay  the  Ballad 
Opera  ; a mode  of  comedy  which  at  first  was  supposed  to  delight 
only  by  its  novelty,  but  has  now  by  the  experience  of  half  a century 
been  found  so  well  accommodated  to  the  disposition  of  a popular 
audience,  that  it  is  likely  to  keep  long  possession  of  the  stage. 
Whether  this  new  drama  was  the  product  of  judgment  or  of  luck, 
the  praise  of  it  must  be  given  to  the  inventor  ; and  there  are  many 
writers  read  with  more  reverence,  to  whom  such  merit  of  originality 
cannot  be  attributed. 

His  first  performance,  the  ‘ Kural  Sports,’  is  such  as  was  easily 
planned  and  executed  ; it  is  never  contemptible,  nor  ever  excellent. 
The  ‘ Fan  ’ [1714]  is  one  of  those  mythological  fictions  which  anti- 
quity delivers  ready  to  the  hand,  but  which,  like  other  things  that 
lie  open  to  every  one’s  use,  are  of  little  value.  The  attention  natu- 
rally retires  from  a new  tale  of  Venus,  Diana,  and  Minerva. 

His  ‘ Fables  ’ seem  to  have  been  a favourite  work ; for  having 
published  one  volume,  he  left  another  behind  him.  Of  this  kind  of 
Fables,  the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any  distinct  or 
settled  notion.  Pheedrns  evidently  confounds  them  with  Tales,  and 
Gay  both  with  Tales  and  Allegorical  Trosopopaias.  A Fable,  or 

bis  sisters  (two  widows)  Katherine  Bailer  and  Joanna  Fortescue.  (See  Memoir  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Bailer,  before  ‘Gay’s  Chair,’  12mo.,  1820.) 

»•  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  214. 

Spence  by  Singer,  p.  160. 

ss  Qay  was  a great  eater.  “ As  the  French  philosopher  used  to  prove  his  existence  by 
eoffUo,  ergo  turn,  the  greatest  proof  of  Gay’s  existence  is  edl,  ergo  etf." — (Conobivk,  In  a let- 
ter to  Pope.)  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  13. 

" Johnson’s  own  wife.— Jfrs.  Piotxi'i  Anecdotes,  p.  125. 
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Afdogut,  such  as  is  now  under  consideration,  seems  to  be,  in  its 
genuine  state,  a narratire  in  which  beings  irrational,  and  sometimes 
inanimate,  arlores  hquwntur,  non  tavtum  ftra,  arc,  for  the  purpose 
of  moral  instruction,  feigned  to  act  and  speak  with  human  interests 
and  passions.  To  this  description  the  compositions  of  Gay  do  not 
always  conform.  For  a Fable  he  gives  now  and  then  a Tale,  or  an 
abstracted  Allegory  ; and  from  some,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
be  called,  it  will  be  difficult  to  extract  any  moral  principle.  They 
are,  however,  told  with  liveliness  ; the  versification  is  smooth  ; and 
the  diction,  though  now  and  then  a little  constrained  by  the  measure 
or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 

To  ‘Trivia’  [1716]  may  be  allowed  all  that  it  claims;  it  is 
sprightly,  various,  and  pleasant.  The  subject  is  of  that  kind  which 
Gay  was  by  nature  qualified  to  adorn  ; yet  some  of  his  decorations 
may  be  justly  wished  away.  An  honest  blacksmith  might  have  done 
for  Patty  what  is  performed  by  Vulcan.  The  appearance  of  Cloa- 
cina  is  nauseous  and  superfluous  ; a shoeboy  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  casual  cohabitation  of  mere  mortals.  Horace’s  rule  is 
broken  in  both  cases  ; there  is  no  dignus  vindice  nodus,  no  difficulty 
that  required  any  sapernatural  interposition.  A pattern  may  be 
made  by  the  hammer  of  a mortal ; and  a bastard  may  be  dropped 
by  a human  strumpet.  On  great  occasions,  and  on  small,  the  mind 
is  repelled  by  useless  and  apparent  falsehood.** 

Of  his  little  poems  the  public  judgment  seems  to  be  right ; they 
are  neither  much  esteemed,  nor  totally  despised.  The  story  of  the 
Apparition  is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  tales  of  Poggio.  Those 
that  please  least  are  the  pieces  to  which  * Gulliver’  gave  occasion  ; 
for  who  can  much  delight  in  the  echo  of  an  unnatural  fiction  ? 

‘ Dione  ’ is  a counterpart  to  ‘ Amynta,’  and  ‘ Pastor  Fido,’  and 
other  trifles  of  the  same  kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of 
imitation.  What  the  Italians  call  comedies  from  a happy  conclu- 
sion, Gay  calls  a tragedy  from  a mournful  event ; but  the  style  of 
the  Italians  and  of  Gay  is  equally  tragical.  There  is  something 
in  the  poetical  Arcadia  so  remote  from  known  reality  and  specula- 
tive possibility,  that  we  can  never  support  its  representation  through 
a long  work.  A Pastoral  of  an  hundred  lines  may  be  endured  ; but 

H0U7  Uog;,  one  of  Q»;’i  celebrities,  died  in  lT6d.  (See  ‘ Gent's  Msg.’  for  1706,  p.  ISl.'i 
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who  will  bear  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  myrtle  bowers  and  parling 
riynlets,  through  five  acts  ? Such  scenes  please  barbarians  in  the 
dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the  dawn  of  life  ; but  will  be  for 
the  most  part  thrown  away,  as  men  grow  wise,  and  nations  grow 
learned.*' 

Wh>t  can  be  prettier  than  Oaj’i  ballad,  or  rather  Swift's,  Arbuthnot’s,  Pope’s,  and  Oay’a 
In  the  ‘ What  d’  ye  call  It’ — “ ’Twas  when  the  seas  were  roaring  ?"  1 have  been  well  Informed 
that  they  all  contributed. — Cowraa  to  Unwin,  4th  Aug.,  17SS. 

The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  told  me  that  Gay  could  play  on  the  flute,  and  that  this  enabled 
him  to  adapt  so  happily  some  airs  In  the  ‘Beggar’s  Opera.’ — Josapu  Wartom  : Pope,  voL  I., 
p.  159,  ed.  179T. 

Hr.  Pulteney  and  Mr.  Pope  were  In  the  pit  at  Covent  Garden  playhouse  on  Saturday  last  at 
the  representation  of  the  opera  of  ‘Achilles,’  writ  by  the  late  Mr.  Gay.  They  were  In  the 
house  before  any  one  else  was  admitted. — The  Daily  Courant,  Feb.  12, 1782-S. 

It  1s  weU  known  that  you  have  passed  many  a social  evening  with  Steele  and  Addison ; yon 
have  Joined  In  the  rich  humour  of  Arbuthnot ; you  have  read  the  comedies  of  Congreve  (my 
brother.student  of  the  law)  In  manuscript ; you  have  corresponded  with  Pope  and  Swift ; and 
Oay  lived  and  wrote  In  your  house. — Coluam  : Dedication  to  Pulteney,  Sari  of  Bath,  (tf'Th^ 
JeaUme  Wife,'  1761. 

The  best  edition  of  Gay’s  ‘ Works  ’ Is  that  In  six  vols.  12mo.,  1TT3-& 
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16C5— 1T34-5. 

Birth — Educated  at  Cambridge — Is  commended  by  Waller — His  Dramatic  Pieces — His  ‘ Mira  ’ 
— Hade  Secretary  of  War  and  a Peer — Encourages  Pope — Death  and  Burial  In  St.  Clement’s 
Danes — Works  and  Character. 


Of  George  Granville,  or,  as  others  write,  GrecnvUIe,  or  Grenville, 
afterwards  Lord  Lansdown,  of  Bideford,  in  the  County  of  Devon, 
less  is  known  than  his  name  and  rank  might  give  reason  to  expect, 
lie  was  born  about  1665,  the  son  of  Bernard  Greenville,  who  was 
entrusted  by  Monk  with  the  most  private  transactions  of  the  Resto- 
ration, and  the  grandson  of  Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the 
King’s  canse  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown.* 

His  early  education  was  superintendhd'  by  Sir  William  Ellis ; and 
his  progress  was  such  that  before  the  ago  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,*  where  ho  pronounced!  a copy  of  his  own  verses  to  the 
Princess  Mary  d’Este  of  Modena,,  theib  Duchess  of  York,  when  she 
visited  the  university. 

At  the  accession  of  King  James,  being  now  at  eighteen,  he  again 
exerted  bis  poetical  powers,  and  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  three 
short  pieces,  of  which  the  first  is  profane,  and  the  two  others  such 
as  a boy  might  be  expected  to  produce  ; but  he  was  commended  by 
old  Waller,  who  perhaps  was  pleased  to  find  himself  imitated  in  six 
lines,  which,  though  they  begin  with  nonsense  and  end  with  dulness* 
excited  in  the  young  author  a rapture  , of  acknowledgement : 

“ In  numbers  sucli  as  Waller’s  self  might  »se.”  * 


* The  poet’s  mother  was  Anne,  sole  daughter  and  beir  of  Cuthbert  bforley,  of  llawnby  in 
Cleveland,  In  tbe  county  of  York.  The  poet  was  the  second  son. 

> To  Trinity  College.  lie  was  admitted  to  his  Master's  degree  in  ISTIK 
’ In  numbers  such  as  Dorset’s  self  might  use. 

Aiiniiios  to  Saehevercll. 
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It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  poem  to  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  upon  liis  accomplishment  of  the  Duke  of  York’s 
marriage  with  the  Princess  of  Modena,  whose  charms  appear  to 
have  gained  a strong  prevalence  over  his  imagination,  and  upon 
whom  nothing  ever  has  been  charged  but  imprudent  piety,  an  intem- 
perate and  misguided  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  popery. 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have  been  to  the  king,  or  how- 
ever enamoured  of  the  Queen,  he  has  left  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  approved  cither  the  artifices  or  the  violence  with  which  the 
King’s  religion  was  insinuated  or  obtruded.  He  endeavoured  to  be 
trne  at  once  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  a suffi- 
cient proof  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  about  a mouth 
before  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed. 

“To  TBE  Hon.  Mr;  Bernard  Granville,  at  the  Earl  of  Bathe's, 

St.  James’s. 

“ Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct.  6, 1CS8. 

“Sir, — Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a cominisiiion  for  me  can  no 
way  alter  or  cool  my  desire  at  this  important  juncture  to  venture  my  life,  in 
some  manner  or  other,  for  my  King  and  my  country. 

“ I cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of  lying  obscure  and  idle  in  a 
country  retirement,  when  every  man  who  has  the  least  sense  of  honour  should 
be  preparing  for  the  field. 

“ You  may  remember,  Sir,  with  what  reluctance  I submitted  to  your  com- 
mands upon  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could  prevail  with 
you  to  permit  me  to  leave  the  Academy  : I was  too  young  to  be  hazarded  ; 
but,  give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to  die  for  one’s  country, 
and  the  sooner  the  nobler  the  sacrifice. 

“ I am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle  Bathe  was  not  so  old  when  ho 
was  left  among  the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  ; nor  you  yourself.  Sir,  when 
you  made  your  escape  from  your  tutor’s,  to  join  your  brother  at  the  defence  of 
Scilly. 

“ The  same  cause  is  now  come  round  about  again.  The  King  has  been  mis- 
led ; let  those  who  have  misled  him  be  answerable  for  it.  Nobody  can  deny 
but  he  is  sacred  in  his  own  person ; and  it  is  every  honest  man’s  duty  to 
defend  it. 

“ You  arc  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if  the  Hollanders  are  rash  enough 
to  make  such  an  attempt;  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  I beg  leave  to  insist  upon  it, 
that  I may  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  is  to 
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devote  his  life  to  his  service,  and  my  country’s,  after  the  example  of  all  my 
ancestors. 

“ The  gentry  assembled  at  York,  to  agree  upon  the  choice  of  representa- 
tives for  the  county,  have  prepared  an  address,  to  assure  his  Majesty  they  are 
ready  to  sacrifiee  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occa- 
sions ; but  at  the  same  time  they  humbly  beseech  him  to  give  them  such  ma- 
gistrates as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  the  land  ; for,  at  present,  there  is 
no  authority  to  which  they  can  legally  submit. 

“They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers  at  York,  and  the  towns  adjacent, 
to  supply  the  regiments  at  Hull ; but  nobody  will  list. 

“ By  what  I can  hear,  everybody  wishes  well  to  the  King ; but  they  would 
be  glad  bis  ministers  were  hanged.  / 

“ The  winds  continue  so  contrary,  that  no  landing  can  be  so  soon  as  was  ap- 
prehended ; therefore  1 may  hope,  with  your  leave  and  assistance,  to  be  in 
readiness  before  any  action  can  begin.  1 beseech  you.  Sir,  most  humbly  and 
most  earnestly,  to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence  more  to  so  many  other  testi- 
monies which  I have  constantly  received  of  your  goodness  ; and  be  pleased  to 
believe  me  always,  with  the  utmost  duty  and  submission.  Sir, 

“ Your  most  dutiful  son, 

“ And  most  obedient  servant, 

“ Geo.  Grantillb.” 

Through  the  whole  reigu  of  King  William  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  literary  retirement,  and  indeed  had  for  some  time  few  other 
pleasures  but  those  of  study  in  his  power.  He  was,  as  the  biogra- 
phers observe,  the  younger  son  of  a younger  brother  ; a denomina- 
tion by  which  our  ancestors  proverbially  expressed  the  lowest  state 
of  penury  and  dependence.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  preserved 
himself  at  this  time  from  disgrace  and  dilBculties  by  economy,  which 
he  forgot  or  neglected  in  life  more  advanced,  and  in  better  fortune. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the  Countess  of  New- 
burgh,^ whom  he  has  celebrated  with  so  much  ardour  by  the  name 
of  Mira.  He  wrote  verses  to  her  before  he  was  three-and-twenty, 
and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded  the  face  more  than  the  mind. 
Poets  are  sometimes  in  too  much  haste  to  praise. 

In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable  that  he  composed  his 
dramatic  pieces,  the  ‘ She-Gallants  ’ (acted  1696),*  which  he  revised, 

* Frances  Brudcnell,  daughter  of  Francis,  Lord  Brudenell  (d.  1698),  married,  firit,  to  tha 
Earl  of  Newburgh ; and,  tecondly  to  Richard  Bellew,  Baron  Duelecic,  In  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land. 

* The  'She-Qallants,'  a comedy  wrote  by  Mr.  Granville  when  he  was  very  young;  extraor- 
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and  called  ‘ Once  a Lover,  and  always  a Lover  ‘ The  Jew  of 
Venice,’ altered  from  Shakespeare’s  ‘ Merchant  of  Venice’  (1698)  ; 
‘ Heroic  Love,’  a tragedy  (1698);  ‘The  British  Enchanters,  (1706), 
a dramatic  poem  ; * and  ‘ Peleus  and  Thetis,’  a masque,  written  to 
accompany  ‘ The  Jew  of  Venice.’ 

The  comedies,  which  ho  has  not  printed  in  his  own  editions  of  his 
works,’  I never  saw  : ‘ Once  a Lover,  and  always  a Lover,’  is  said  to 
be  in  a great  degree  indecent  and  gross.*  Granville  could  not  ad- 
mire without  bigotry ; he  copied  the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right 
from  his  masters,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  learned  obscenity 
from  Wycherley,  as  he  learned  mythology  from  Waller. 

In  his  ‘Jew  of  Venice,’  as  Rowe  remarks,  the  character  of  Shy- 
lock  is  made  comic,  and  we  are  prompted  to  laughter  instead  of  de- 
testation. 

It  is  evident  that  ‘ Heroic  Love  ’ was  written  and  presented  on 
the  stage  before  the  death  of  Dryden.*  It  is  a mythological  tragedy, 
upon  the  love  of  Agamemnon  and  Chryseis,  and  therefore  easily  sunk 
into  neglect,  though  praised  in  verse  by  Dryden,”  and  in  prose  by 
Pope. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this  speech  ; 

“ Fate  holds  the  strings,  and  men  like  children  move 
But  as  they  ’re  led ; success  is  from  above.” 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  having  his  fortune  improved  by 
bequests  from  his  father  and  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Bath,  he  was 
chosen  Into  Parliament  for  Fowey.  He  soon  after  engaged  in  a 
joint  translation  of  the  ‘ Invectives  against  Philip,’  with  a design, 
surely  weak  and  puerile,  of  turning  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes 
upon  the  head  of  Louis. 


(Unary  wtUy  an(]  well  acted;  but  offending  the  ears  of  some  ladles  who  set  np  for  chasUty,  It 
made  Its  exit. — Dowkes  : Jtoecius  Anglicanus,  12mo.  1708,  p.  45, 

* Produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  21st  Feb.  1706-6,  and  raq  twelve  (lights, 
r That  In  8 vols.  4to.  1TS2. 

* It  Is  printed  In  his  Works,  8 vpis.  12mo.  1736,  and  was  revived  by  Hacklin  for  bis  beoe(l^ 
at  Drury  Lane,  13th  March,  1T45-6. 

' It  was  acted  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  In  1698.  Dryden  died  in  1700. 

••  ‘To  Mr.  Granville  on  bis  exceUent  tragedy  called  Heroic  Love.’  It  was  “ weU  acted,’’ 
Bays  old  Downes,  the  prompter,  “ and  mightily  pleased  the  Court  and  city.” 
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He  afterwards  (in  lt06)  had  his  estate  again  augmented  by  an 
inheritance  from  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  who,  as  he 
retnrncd  from  the  government  of  Barbadoes,  died  " at  sea.  He 
continued  to  serve  in  parliament ; and  in  the  ninth  year  of  Queen 
Anne  was  chosen  knight  of  the  shire  for  Cornwall. 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  ministry  (It  10)  he  was  made 
Secretary  at  War,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Robert  Walpole. 

Next  year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made  twelve  peers  in  a 
day,”  Mr.  Granville  became  [31st  Dec.,  Itll]  Baron  Lmasdown 
of  Bideford,  by  a promotion  justly  remarked  to  be  not  invidious, 
because  he  was  the  heir  of  a family  in  which  two  peerages,  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Bath  and  Lord  Granville  of  Potheridge,  had  lately 
become  extinct.  Being  now  high  in  the  Queen’s  favour,  he  (It  12) 
was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  a privy  coun- 
sellor ; and  to  his  other  honours  were  added  the  dedication  of 
Pope’s  ‘ Windsor  Forest.’  ” He  was  advanced  next  year  to  bo 
Treasurer  of  the  Household. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  his  title  ; for,  at  the  acces- 
sion [1st  Aug.,  It  14]  of  King  George,  his  place  was  given  to  the 
Earl  Cholmondeley,  and  he  was  persecuted  with  the  rest  of  his 
party.  Having  protested  against  the  bill  for  attainting  Ormond  and 
Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  the  insurrection  in  Scotland,  seized  Sept. 
26,  ltl5,  as  a suspected  man,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  till  Feb.  8, 
ltl6-lt,  when  he  was  at  last  released  and  restored  to  his  seat  in 
parliament,  where  (1119)  he  made  a very  ardent  and  animated 
speech  against  the  repeal  of  the  bill  to  prevent  Occasional  Con- 
formity, which,  however,  though  it  was  then  printed,  he  has  not 
inserted  into  his  works. 

Some  time  afterwards  (about  1122),”  being  perhaps  embarrassed 
by  bis  profusion,  be  went  into  foreign  countries,  with  the  usual 
pretence  of  recovering  his  health.  In  this  state  of  leisure  and 

" 15th  Sept.,  1706. 

**  See  (Ufe  of  ritt)  » good  itorr  of  Spence  end  Lord  Bathuret  (one  of  the 
twelye). 

“ Lord  Lanadoirn  iiuUted  on  my  pubUahlng  my  ‘ Windsor  Forest,’  and  the  motto  (non 
injmsa  eano)  shows  it. — Pope  : Sptnee  by  Sinytr,  p.  202. 

At  least  two  years  earlier.  See  ‘Suffolk  Papers,’  L 70.  In 'The  Post  Boy’  of  July 
13-15, 1721,  it  is  said  that  “ last  night  the  Lady  Lansdown  set  out  on  her  return  to  her  lord 
at  Paris.” 
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retirement  he  received  the  first  volnme  of  Barnet's  'History,'  of 
which  he  cannot  be  snpposcd  to  have  approved  the  general  ten- 
dency, and  where  he  thought  himself  able  to  detect  some  particular 
falsehoods.  Uo  therefore  undertook  the  vindication  of  General 
Monk  from  some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Barnet,  and  some  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  answered  civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Burnet  and  Oldmixon,  and  more  roughly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  historical  performance  is  a defence  of  his  relation  Sir 
Richard  Greenville,  whom  Lord  Clarendon  has  shown  in  a form  very 
nnamiable.  So  mneh  is  nrged  in  this  apology  to  jnstify  many 
actions  that  have  been  represented  as  culpable,  and  to  palliate  the 
rest,  that  the  reader  is  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ; and  it  is 
made  very  probable  that  Clarendon  was  by  personal  enmity  disposed 
to  think  the  worst  of  Greenville,  as  Greenville  was  also  very  willing 
to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon.  These  pieces  were  published  at  his 
return  to  England. 

Being  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours  and  enjoy  his  reputa- 
tion, he  published  (1132)  a very  beautiful  and  splendid  edition  of 
his  works,  in  which  he  omitted  what  he  disapproved,  and  enlarged 
what  seemed  deficient. 

He  now  went  to  Court,  and  was  kindly  received  by  Queen  Caro- 
line, to  whom  and  to  the  Princess  Anne  he  presented  his  works, 
with  verses  on  the  blank  leaves,  with  which  he  concluded  his  poet- 
ical labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-square,  Jan.  30,  1134-5,'*  having  a few  days 
before  buried  his  wife,  the  Lady  Mary  Villiers,  widow  to  Mr. 
Thynne,"  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters,  but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  from  their  works  ; but 
there  are  works  which  owe  their  reputation  to  the  character  of  the 
writer.  The  public  sometimes  has  its  favourites,  whom  it  rewards 
for  one  species  of  excellence  with  the  honours  due  to  another.  From 
him  whom  we  reverence  for  his  beneficence  we  do  not  willingly  with- 
hold the  praise  of  genius  ; a man  of  exalted  merit  becomes  at  once 

And  wai  privately  burled  in  a vault  under  the  church  of  St.  Clement’s  Danes. 

t*  And  only  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Jersey,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  December, 
1711,  shortly  before  bis  elevation  to  the  peerage  (‘  Journal  to  SteUa,’  2nd  January,  1711-13). 
She  died  15th  January,  1784-S.  An  unmarried  daughter,  called  Mrs,  Betty  Granville,  waa 
living  in  1789,  and  was  the  last  Granville  of  the  male  line. 
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an  accomplished  writer,  as  a beauty  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  pass- 
ing for  a wit. 

Granville  was  a man  illnstrions  by  his  birth,  and  therefore 
attracted  notice  ; since  he  is  by  Pope  styled  “ the  polite,”  he  must 
be  supposed  elegant  in  his  manners,  and  generally  loved  : he  was  in 
times  of  contests  and  turbulence  steady  to  his  party,  and  obtained 
that  esteem  which  is  always  conferred  upon  firmness  and  con- 
sistency. With  those  advantages,  having  learned  the  art  of  versify- 
ing, he  declared  himself  a poet ; and  his  claim  to  the  laurel  was 
allowed. 

But  by  a critic  of  a later  generation,  who  takes  up  his  book  with- 
out any  favourable  prejudices,  the  praise  already  received  will  be 
thought  sufficient ; for  his  works  do  not  show  him  to  have  had  much 
comprehension  from  nature,  or  illumination  from  learning.  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  ambition  above  the  imitation  of  Waller,  of 
whom  he  has  copied  the  faults,  and  very  little  more.  He  is  for  ever 
amusing  himself  with  the  puerilities  of  mythology  ; his  King  is 
Jupiter,  who,  if  the  Queen  brings  no  children,  has  a barren  Juno. 
The  Queen  is  compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva.  His  poem 
on  the  Duchess  of  Grafton’s  law-suit,  after  having  rattled  a while 
with  Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars  and  Alcides,  Gassiope,  Niobe,  and  the 
Propetides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthns,  at  last  concludes 
its  folly  with  profaneness. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned,  have 
little  in  them  of  either  art  or  nature,  of  the  sentiments  of  a lover,  or 
the  language  of  a poet ; there  may  be  found,  now  and  then,  a hap- 
pier effort ; but  they  are  commonly  feeble  and  nnaffecting,  or  forced 
and  extravagant. 

His  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  sprightly  or  elegant,  either  keen 
or  weighty.  They  are  trifles  written  by  idleness,  and  published  by 
vanity.  But  his  Prologues  and  Epilogues  have  a just  claim  to 
praise. 

The  ‘ Progress  of  Beauty  ’ seems  one  of  his  most  elaborate  pieces, 
and  is  not  deficient  in  splendour  and  gaiety  ; but  the  merit  of  origi- 
nal thought  is  wanting.  Its  highest  praise  is  the  spirit  with  which 
he  celebrates  King  James’s  consort  when  she  was  a queen  no 
longer. 
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The  ‘ Essay  on  Unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry ' is  not  inelegant  nor 
injadicions,  and  has  something  of  vigour  beyond  most  of  his  other 
performances  ; his  precepts  are  just,  and  his  cautions  proper  ; they 
are  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a didactic  poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected 
only  in  the  ornaments  and  illustrations.  His  poetical  precepts  are 
accompanied  with  agreeable  and  instructive  notes. 

The  masque  of  ‘ Peleus  and  Thetis  ’ has  hero  and  there  a pretty 
line  ; but  it  is  not  always  melodious,  and  the  eonclusion  is  wretched. 

In  his  ' British  Enchanters  ’ he  has  bidden  defiance  to  all  chrono- 
logy by  confounding  the  inconsistent  manners  of  different  ages  ; but 
the  dialogue  has  often  the  air  of  Drydeu’s  rhyming  plays  ; and  the 
songs  are  lively,  though  not  very  correct.  This  is,  I think,  far  the 
best  of  his  works  ; for  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has  likewise  passages 
which  are  at  least  pretty,  though  they  do  not  rise  to  any  high 
degree  of  excellence. 
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16n-1736. 

Born  and  Educated  at  Oxford — Ilk  earlieat  Poetry — Hade  Preacher  at  Bridewell — Taken  Into 
cuatody  about  Atterbnry’s  Plot — ^Death  and  Burial  In  Bridewell  precinct — Character  and 
Worka. 

Thomas  Yalden,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John  Yalden  of  Sussex,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Exeter  in  16tl,’  Having  been  educated  in  the 
grammar-school  belonging  to  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  he  was 
in  1690,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  admitted  commoner  of  Magdalen 
Hall,  under  the  tuition  of  Josiah  Pullen,  a man  whose  name  is  still 
remembered  in  the  university.  He  became  next  year  one  of  the 
scholars  of  Magdalen  College,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  a 
lucky  accident. 

It  was  his  tnrn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a declamation  ; and  Dr. 
Hough,*  the  president,  happening  to  attend,  thought  the  composition 
too  good  to  be  the  speaker’s.  Some  time  after,  the  Doctor  finding 
him  a little  irregularly  busy  in  the  library,  set  him  an  exercise  for 
punishment ; and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by  any  artifice, 
locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened,  had  been  lately  reading 
on  the  subject  given,  and  produced  with  little  diflSculty  a composi- 
tion which  so  pleased  the  president,  that  he  told  him  his  former 
suspicions,  and  promised  to  favour  him.’ 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  college  were  Addison  and  Sache- 


> This  account  of  Talden  ii  Tcry  Incorrect.  Bli  pioper  name  was  Toulding,  and  be  wai  bom 
not  at  Exeter  but  at  Oxford;  and  not  in  1671  but  In  1669-70,  January  8.  Wood's  ‘ Ath.  Ox.,’ 
by  Bliss  (It.  601),  and  Bloxam's  Magdalen  Register,  p.  109.  His  father,  Thomas  Yonlding,  was 
“ a page  of  the  presence,  and  groom  of  the  chamber,  to  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  a sufferer 
for  bis  cause,  and  an  exciseman  is  Oxford  after  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II."  (Wood, 
Iv.  601.)  His  father  died  25th  July,  1670,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  burled  in 
Herton  College  Chapel.  See  his  epitaph  in  Le  Neve’s  ‘ Monuments,’  Aug.  1650-1718,  p.  87. 

> Afterwards  Bishop  of  Worcester,  now  best  remembered  by  bis  Oxford  opposition  to 
James  II.,  by  the  verae  of  Pope,  and  the  chisel  of  Roubiliac. 

» • Bio.  Britannlca,’  vt  4870,  fol.  1766,  “ communicated  by  the  author  himself  to  a particu- 
lar acquaintance.” 
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verell,  men  who  were  in  those  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted 
Yalden  to  their  intimacj.  Yalden  continned,  thronghont  his  life,  to 
think  as  probably  he  thought  at  first,  yet  did  not  lose  the  friendship 
of  Addison.* 

When  Namnr  was  taken  by  King  William,  Yalden  made  an  ode.* 
There  was  never  any  reign  more  celebrated  by  the  poets  than  that 
of  William,  who  had  very  little  regard  for  song  himself,  but  hap- 
pened to  employ  ministers  who  pleased  themselves  with  the  praise 
of  patronage.* 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  an  humorous  poem  of  that  time, 
called  ‘ The  Oxford  Laureate  in  which,  after  many  claims  had 
been  made  and  rejected,  Yalden  is  represented  as  demanding  the 
laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his  trial  instead  of  receiving  a reward 

“ His  crime  was  for  being  a felon  in  verse. 

And  presenting  his  theft  to  the  king ; 

The  first  was  a trick  not  uncommon  or  scarce. 

But  the  last  was  an  impudent  thing: 

Yet  what  he  had  stol'n  was  so  little  worth  stealing, 

Thej  forgave  him  the  damage  and  cost ; 

Had  he  ta’en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it  piece-mealing, 

They  had  fin’d  him  but  ten-pence  at  most.” 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing  was  Congreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.* 

In  lHOhe  became  Fellow  of  the  college  ; and  next  year,  enter- 
ing into  orders,  was  presented  by  the  society  with  a living  in  War- 
wickshire,* consistent  with  the  fellowship,  and  chosen  lecturer  of 
moral  philosophy — a very  honourable  office. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  [1102-3]  he  wrote  another 


* Jacob's  ‘Poet.  Regfater,' il.  288. 

* PabUahed  io  1695,  folio.  This  was  not  his  first  appearance  as  an  author.  Nine  poems 
with  his  name  to  them  are  printed  in  Diyden's  ‘Third  Miscellany,’ 8ro.  1693.  One  Is  the 
‘Hymn  to  Darkness.'  In  Dryden’s  ‘ Fourth  Miscellany ' (8ro.  1691)  are  seven  other  poems 
with  Talden’s  name  to  them. 

* Compare  note  10,  p.  84. 

' ‘ The  Temple  of  Fame,  a Poem,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  moat  illuatrious  Prince  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Gloucester,’  1700,  fol. 

" The  Vicarage  of  Willoughby,  to  which  he  was  presented  25th  Sept.,  1700,  and  resigned  In 
1709. 
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poem  : and  is  said,  by  the  anthor  of  the  ' Biographia,’  * to  hare 
declared  himself  of  the  party  who  had  the  hononrable  distinction  of 
high-churchmen. 

In  1106  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Beanfort. 
Next  year  [1st  July,  ItOI]  he  became  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  soon 
after  [IIISJ  resigned  his  fellowship  and  lecture  ; and  as  a token  of 
his  gratitude,  gave  the  college  a picture  of  their  founder. 

He  was  made  rector  of  Chalton  and  Cleanville,  two  adjoining 
towns  and  benefices  in  Hampshire  ; and  had  the  prebends,  or  sine- 
cures, of  Deans,  Hains,  and  Pendles,  in  Devonshire.  He  had  before 
been  chosen,  in  1698,  preacher  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Atterbnry.** 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a quiet  and  inoifensive  life, 
till  the  clamour  was  raised  about  Atterbury’s  plot.  Eeveiy  loyal 
eye  was  on  the  watch  for  abettors  or  partakers  of  the  horrid  con- 
spiracy ; and  Dr.  Yalden,  having  some  acquaintance  with  the  bishop, 
and  being  familiarly  conversant  with  Kelly  his  secretary,  fell  under 
suspicion,  and  was  taken  into  custody. 

Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  with  a dangerous  corres- 
pondence with  Kelly.  The  correspondence  he  acknowledged  ; but 
maintained  that  it  had  no  treasonable  tendency.  His  papers  were 
seized  ; but  nothing  was  found  that  could  fix  a crime  upon  him, 
except  two  words  in  his  pocket-book,  thoroughrpaced  dodrint.  This 
expression  the  imagination  of  bis  examiners  bad  impregnated  with 
treason,  and  the  Doctor  was  enjoined  to  explain  them.  Thus 
pressed,  he  told  them  that  the  words  had  lain  unheeded  in  his 
pocket-book  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  that  be  was  ashamed 
to  give  an  account  of  them  ; but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  grati- 
fied bis  curiosity  one  day  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgess  in  the  pulpit, 
and  those  words  were  a memorial  hint  of  a remarkable  sentence  by 
which  he  warned  his  congregation  to  “beware  of”  thorough-paced 
doctrine,  " that  doctrine  which,  coming  in  at  one  ear,  paces  through 
the  head,  and  goes  out  at  the  other.” 

• ‘ BlognpUa  Britannlca,’  rl.  48T9,  foL  1T6«, 

>0  TU>  if  not  correct.  Atterbury  reUdned  the  office  of  preacher  at  BrldeweU  till  bis  promo- 
tion in  Jane,  ins,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester,  irben,  26th  Jane,  1T18,  Talden  succeeded 
him  as  preacher. 
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Nothing  worse  than  this  appearing  in  his  papers,  and  no  evidence 
arising  against  him,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a man  of  this  character  attained  high 
dignities  in  the  chorch  ; but  he  still  retained  the  friendship,  and 
frequented  the  conversation,  of  a very  numerous  and  splendid  set  of 
acquaintance.  He  died  July  16,  1136,  in  the  66th"  year  of  his  age. 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular  kind  which,  when  he 
formed  his  poetical  character,  was  supposed  to  be  Pindaric.  Having 
fi.xed  his  attention  on  Cowley  as  a model,  he  has  attempted  in  some 
sort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  a ‘ Hymn  to  Darkness,’  evidently 
as  a counter-part  to  Cowley’s  ‘ Hymn  to  Light.’ 

This  hymn  seems  to  be  his  best  performance,  and  is,  for  the  most 
part,  imagined  with  great  vigour,  and  expressed  with  great  pro- 
priety. I will  not  transcribe  it.  The  seven  first  stanzas  are  good  ; 
bnt  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh  are  the  best ; the  eighth  seems  to 
involve  a contradiction  ; the  tenth  is  exquisitely  beautiful ; the  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  are  partly  mythological,  and  partly 
religious,  and  therefore  not  suitable  to  each  other  ; he  might  better 
have  made  the  whole  merely  philosophical. 

There  are  two  stanzas  in  this  poem  where  Yalden  may  be  sus- 
pected, though  hardly  convicted,  of  having  consulted  the  ‘ Hymnns 
ad  Umbram’  of  Wowerus,  in  the  sixth  stanza,  which  answers  in 
some  sort  to  these  lines  : 

“ Ilia  8UO  prseest  nocturnis  numinc  sacris — 

Ferque  vias  errare  Dovis  dat  spectra  figuris, 

Manesque  excitos  medios  ululare  per  agros 
Sub  noctcni,  ct  questu  notos  complere  penates.” 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion  : 

“ nia  suo  scDium  sccludit  corporc  toto 
Haud  numerans  jugi  fugientia  sccula  lapsu, 

Ergo  ubi  postremum  mundi  compage  Eoluta 
Ilanc  rerum  moleni  suprema  absumpscrit  bora 
I|)sa  Icves  cincres  nube  amplectctur  opaca, 

Et  prisco  imperio  rursus  dominabitur  umbra.” 

11  In  Uf  dzty-nlnth  year.  He  died  Intestate,  and  was  bnried  In  BrideweU  prednet 
CBloxam’s  Magdalen  Register,  p.  117). 
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His  ' Hymn  to  Light  ’ ’*  is  not  eqnal  to  the  other.  He  seems  to 
think  that  there  is  an  East  absolute  and  positive  where  the  Morning 
rises. 

In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  sadden  eraption  of  new 
created  Light,  he  says, 

“ A while  th’  Almighty  wondering  viewed.” 

He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  Infinite  knowledge  can  never 
wonder.  All  wonder  is  the  effect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  deserve  perusal, 
though  they  are  not  always  exactly  polished,  though  the  rhymes  are 
sometimes  very  ill  sorted,  and  though  his  faults  seem  rather  the 
omissions  of  idleness  than  the  negligences  of  enthusiasm. 

nnt  printed  In  Dryden'f  Third  HUceUanr,’  1693. 
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1686-1740. 

Bore  At  Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland — Educated  at  Oxford — Marries — Acquires  the  friendship  of 

Addison — Ilis  first  Poems — His  Translation  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Iliad — Made  Under-Becre* 

tary — Addison  leaTes  him  the  charge  of  Publishing  his  Works — His  Elegy  on  Addison — 

Hade  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices — Death  at  Bath — Works  and  Character. 

TncrfAS  Tickell,  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Tickell,  was  born 
in  1686  at  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland  ; and  in  April,  1701,  became  a 
member  of  Queen’s  College  in  Oxford  ; in  1708  he  was  made  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  and  two  years  afterwards  [9th  Nov.,  1710J  was  chosen 
Fellow  ; for  which,  as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  tak- 
ing orders,  he  obtained  [25th  Oct.,  1717]  a dispensation  from  the 
Crown.  He  held  his  Fellowship  till  1726,  and  then  vacated  it,  by 
marrying,’  in  that  year,  at  Dublin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who  wear  away  their  lives 
in  closets  ;*  he  entered  early  into  the  world,  and  was  long  busy  in 
public  affairs ; in  which  he  was  initiated  under  the  patronage  of  Ad- 
dison, whose  notice  he  is  said  to  have  gained  by  his  verses  in  praise 
of  ‘ Rosamond.’ 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to  deny  regard  ; for 
they  contain  some  of  the  most  elegant  encomiastic  strains  ; and, 
among  the  innumerable  poems  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be  hard  to 
find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear  a comparison.  It  may  deserve 
observation,  that  when  Pope  wrote  long  afterwards’  in  praise  of  Ad- 
dison, he  has  copied,  at  least  has  resembled,  Tickell. 

> A Miss  Eustace,  with  a fortuue  of  SOOOf.  or  lO.OOOf.  ('  Daily  Post  * of  9 February,  1726.) 
He  was  married  at  Dublin,  by  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  on  St.  George's  Day,  1726.  (New  Col- 
lege Hegister.) 

'''  An  early  acquaintance  with  the  classics  Ls  what  may  be  trailed  the  good-breeding  of 
poetry,  as  It  gives  a certain  gracefuluess  which  never  forsakes  a mind  that  contracted  it  in 
youth,  but  is  seldom  or  never  hit  by  those  who  would  learn  it  too  late.^TicxEi.L : Preface  to 
jiddinon'8  IToi'X'S. 

* In  1721.  ‘To  Mr.  Addison,  occasioned  by  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,*  but  originally  writ- 
ten in  171&. 
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“ Let  joy  transport  fair  Rosamonda's  shade, 

And  wreaths  of  inyrlle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 

While  now  perhaps  with  Dido’s  ghost  she  roves, 

And  hears  and  tells  the  story  of  their  loves, 

Alike  they  mount,  alike  they  bless  their  fate, 

Since  Love,  which  made  them  wretched,  makes  them  great. 

Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan 
Which  gained  a Virgil  and  an  Addison.” 

Tickeu,  [1709].'* 

“ Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato’s,  Hacon’a,  Newton’s  looks  agree  ; 

Or  in  fair  series  laurell’d  bards  be  .shown, 

A Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison.” 

Pope 

He  pi’odueetl  another  piece  of  the  same  kind  at  the  appearance  of 
‘ Cato,’  with  equal  skill,  but  not  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  Queen  Anne  were  negotiating  with  France, 
Tickell  published  [1713]  ‘The  Prospect  of  Peace,’  a poem,  of 
which  the  tendency  was  to  reclaim  the  nation  from  the  pride  of  con- 
qnest  to  the  pleasures  of  tranquillity.  IIow  far  Tickell,  whom  Swift 
afterwards  mentioned  as  WAiggissimus*  had  then  connected  himself 
with  any  party,  I know  not  ; tl>is  poem  certainly  did  no*  flatter  the 
practices,  or  promote  tlic  opinions,  of  the  men  by  whom  ho  w'as 
afterwards  befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  howeyer  he  hated  the  men  then  in  power,  sufi’ered 
his  friendship  to  prevail  over  his  public  spirit,  and  gave  in  ‘ Tlie 
Spectator’*  such  praise  of  Tickell’s  poem,  that  when,  after  having 
long  wished  to  plTtusc  it,  I laid  hold  on  it  at  last,  I thought  it  un- 
equal to  the  honours  which  it  had  received,  and  found  it  a piece 
to  be  approved  rather  than  admired.’  Bnt  the  hope  excited  by  a 
work  of  genius,  being  general  and  indefinite,  is  rarely  gratified.  It 
was  read  at  that  time  with  so  much  favour,  that  six  editions  were 
sold. 

At  the  arrival  of  King  George  he  sang  ‘ The  Royal  Progre.ss 

* These  verses  were  first  published  In  Tonson’s  ‘ Sixth  Sfiscellany  ’ (1709).  Pope,  as  well  as 
Tickell,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a poet  In  this  Miscellany. 

* Swin  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  Sept.  2,1, 1725.  (Scott’s  Swift,  xvi.  dfil,  2nd  ed.) 

* The  Spectator,  No.  52S,  Oct.  80,  1712. 

' Fools  adipire,  but  men  of  sense  approve. 

Pors, 
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which  being  inserted  in  ‘The  Spectator’*  is  well  known,  and  of 
which  it  is  just  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  importance  in  Tickell’s  life  was  his 
publication  [June  1115]  of  the  first  book  of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  as  translated 
by  himself,  an  apparent  opposition  to  Pope’s  ‘ Homer,’  of  which  the 
first  part  made  its  entrance  into  the  world  at  the  same  time.’ 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  versions  were  both  good  ; hut 
that  Tickell’s  was  the  best  that  ever  was  made  ; and  with  Addison 
the  wits,  his  adherents  and  followers,  were  certain  to  concur.  Pope 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  dismayed  ; “ for,”  says  he,  “ I 
have  the  town,  that  is,  the  mob  on  my  side.”  But  he  remarks  that 
it  is  common  for  the  smaller  party  to  make  up  in  diligence  w'hat 
they  want  in  numbers  ; he  appeals  to  the  people  as  his  proper 
judges  ; and  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  him,  he  is  in  little 
care  about  the  high-flyers  at  Button’s.”  '* 

Pope  did  not  long  think  Addison  an  impartial  judge  ; for  he 
considered  him  as  the  writer  of  Tickell’s  version.  The  reasons  for 
his  suspicion  I will  literally  transcribe  from  Mr.  Spence’s  Collection. 

“ There  had  been  a coldness,  (said  Mr.  Pope)  between  Mr. 
Addison  and  me  for  some  time  ; and  we  had  not  been  in  company 
together,  for  a good  while,  any  where  but  at  Button’s  coffee-house, 
where  I used  to  see  him  almost  every  day.  On  his  meeting  me 
there,  one  day  in  particular,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  should  bo 
glad  to  dine  with  me,  at  such  a tavern,  if  I would  stay  till  those 
people  (Budgell  and  Philips)  were  gone.  We  went  accordingly; 
and  after  dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  ‘ That  he  had  wanted  for  some 
time  to  talk  with  me  ; that  his  friend  Tickell  had  formerly,  whilst 
at  Oxford,  translated  the  first  book  of  the  ‘ Iliad  ;’  that  he  now 
designed  to  print  it,  and  had  desired  him  to  look  it  over  ; he  must 


" ‘The  Spectator,’  No.  620,  for  Not.  15, 1714. 

' I mast  inform  the  reader  that  when  I begun  this  first  book  I had  softie  thoughts  of  trans- 
lating the  whole  ‘Iliad,’  but  bad  the  pleasure  of  being  diverted  from  that  design  by  finding 
that  the  work  was  fallen  into  a much  abler  hand.  I would  not,  therefore,  be  thought  to  have 
any  other  view  in  publishing  this  smaU  specimen  of  Homer’s  ‘ Iliad,’  than  to  bespeak,  if  pos- 
sible, the  favour  of  the  public  to  a translation  of  Homer’s  ‘ Odyssey,’  wherein  I have  already 
made  some  progress. — Ticesi.l:  T’o  the  Reader. 

le  This  is  the  sense,  though  not  the  exact  words,  of  Pope's  letter  to  Graggs,  of  July  15, 1715. 
(.Letters,  4to.,  1787,  p.  127.) 
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therefore  beg  that  I woald  not  desire  him  to  look  over  my  first 
book,  because,  if  he  did,  it  would  hare  the  air  of  double-dealing.’  I 
assured  him  that  1 did  not  at  all  take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickcll  that  he 
was  going  to  publish  his  translation  ; that  he  certainly  had  as  much 
right  to  translate  any  author  as  myself  ; and  that  publishing  both 
was  entering  on  a fair  stage.  I then  added,  that  1 would  not  desire 
him  to  look  over  ray  first  book  of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  because  he  had  looked 
over  Mr.  Tickell’s  ; but  could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  obser- 
^ vations  on  ray  second,  which  I had  then  finished,  and  which  Mr. 

had  not  touched  upon.  Accordingly  I sent  him  the  second 
s^^  /i^ook  the  next  morning  ; and  in  a few  days  he  returned  it,  with 
very  high  commendation.  Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that 
Mr.  Tickcll  was  publishing  the  first  book  of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  I met  Dr. 
Young  in  the  street  ; and,  upon  our  falling  into  that  subject,  the 
Doctor  expressed  a great  deal  of  surprise  at  Tickcll’s  having  such  a 
translation  by  him  so  long.  He  said  that  it  was  inconceivable  to 
him,  and  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  matter  ; .that  he 
and  Tickell  were  so  intimately  acquainted  at  Oxford,  that  each  used 
to  communicate  to  the  other  whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to 
the  least  things  ; that  Tickell  could  not  have  been  busied  in  so  long 
a work  there  without  his  knowing  something  of  the  matter  ; and 
that  he  had  never  heard  a single  word  of  it  till  on  this  occasion. 
This  surprise  of  Dr.  Young,  together  with  what  Steele  has  said 
against  Tickell  in  relation  to  this  affair,"  make  it  highly  probable 
that  there  was  some  underhand  dealing  in  that  business ; and 
indeed  Tickcll  himself,  who  is  a very  fair,  worthy  man,  has  since, 
in  a manner,  as  good  as  owned  it  to  me.  [To  which  Spence  adds  :] 
When  it  was  introduced  in  conversation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and 
Mr.  Pope,  by  a third  person,  Tickell  did  not  deny  it ; which,  con- 
sidering his  honour  and  zeal  for  his  departed  friend,  was  the  same 
as  owning  it.”  " 

Upon  these  suspicions,  with  which  Dr.  Warburton  hints  that 


“ ne  [Addison]  translated  the  first  book  of  the  ‘niad’  that  appeared  as  Tickell's;  and 
Steele  has  blurted  it  out  In  his  angry  Preface  against  Tickell. — Pops  : Spence  iy  Singer, 
p.  47. 

••  ‘Spence  by  Singer,’  p.  147. 
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other  circumstances  concurred,”  Pope  always  in  his  ' Art  of  Sink  - 
ing  ’ quotes  this  book  as  the  work  of  Addison.” 

To  compare  the  two  translations  would  be  tedious  ; the  palm  is 
now  given  universally  to  Pope  ; but  I think  the  first  lines  of  Tickell’s 
were  rather  to  be  preferred,  and  Pope  seems  to  have  since  borrowed 
something  from  them  in  the  correction  of  his  own.” 

” Warburtoa’s  Notes  on  ‘ EpUtle  to  Arbuthnot.’ 

See  chapter  xiL,  where  aUcr  quoting  seTeral  instances  from  the  rival  translation,  he 
addj),  “or  those  of  the  same  hand,"  quoting  Addison’s  lines  on  Sacheverell.  See  ‘ Miscella- 
nies, the  Last  Volume,’  8vo.,  172S,  p.  61. 

Dr.  Young,  Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  llarte,  and  Lord  Lyttelton,  each  of  them  assured  me  that 
Addison  himself  certainly  translated  the  first  book  of  Uomer. — WaarOH  on  Pope,  IL  246, 
ed.  1TS2. 

Steele,  In  the  Dedication  to  Congreve  of  Addison’s  ‘ Drummer,’  challenges  the  reputed 
translator  of  the  first  book  to  produce  a second. 

Tickell’s  Intended  ‘Preface’  to  his  translation  Is  still  preserved  among  the  'Tickell 
Papers,’  and  was  first  printed  in  Miss  Alkin’s  * Addison,’  il.  12S. 

“ If  in  this  work  I have  not  always  confined  myself  to  a Literal  Version  of  ye  Original, 
which  would  bare  been  Irksome  to  an  English  Reader,  as  well  as  Translator;  1 have  at  least 
taken  pains  to  reject  every  phrase  that  is  not  entirely  Ilomerlcal,  and  hare  industriously 
avoided  mixing  y'  Elegance,  or  Ease  of  Virgil  and  Ovid  with  y'  Simplicity,  Slajesty,  and 
Vehemence  of  Homer ; so  that  any  seeming  Deviation  from  y°  sense  of  ye  very  words  trans- 
lated may  be  justified  from  Parallel  Passages  in  ye  Iliad.  There  is  one  Particular  wherein  I 
have  taken  y«  liberty  to  differ  from  all  ye  Translations  of  Homer  that  I have  seen  ; and  that 
Is  in  ye  Rendering  of  the  Compound  Epithets  rather  by  a Paraphrase  than  by  Compound 
Words  in  our  own  Tongue.  After  repeated  Trials  of  skill  to  link  many  words  in  one  to  answer 
a sonorous  word  in  ye  Original,  have  we  not  found  that  these  Pains-takers  have  been  trans- 
lating Homer  into  Greek ; and  what  was  Elegance  and  Musick  In  one  Language  is  Harshness 
and  Pedantry  in  another?  In  ye  first  Iliad,  for  example,  y°  cloud-compelling  Jove,  ye 
Qolden-throned  Juno,  ye  far-shooting  and  silver  bow’d  Apollo,  ye  white-armed  Juno,  and 
Ox-eyed  Juno,  ye  Swift-footed  Achilles,  ye  braxen-etep’d  House,  ye  thunder-loving  God,  ye 
much-snowy  Olympus,  ye  much-sounding  shore,  Ac.,  are  so  many  several  epithets,  which  tho’ 
elegant  and  sonorous  in  ye  Greek,  become  either  un-intelligible,  un-musical,  or  burlesque  in 
English.  And  that  this  is  wholly  owing  to  ye  different  Genius  of  ye  two  Languages  is  hence 
apparent,  because  ye  same  Ideas,  when  expressed  in  a manner  suitable  to  ye  Turn  of  our 
Tongue,  give  ye  same  pleasure  to  us,  that  ye  Ancients  received  in  reading  ye  Original.  And 
I cannot  but  observe  upon  this  head,  that  Virgil  himself.  In  a Language  much  more  capable 
of  Composition  than  our’s,  hath  often  governed  himself  according  to  this  Rule.  As  this  man- 
ner of  Translation  is  much  ye  most  pleasing  to  ye  Reader,  it  is  ye  hardest  to  ye  Translator : 

It  being  no  less  when  it  is  Judiciously  [accurately]  performed,  than  to  take  an  Image  that  lay 
confused,  and  draw  it  out  in  Its  fairest  Light,  and  full  Proportions : or,  In  a Similitude  used 
by  my  Lord  Bacon  upon  another  occasion,  it  is  to  open  ye  embroidery,  tliat  Is  folded  in  y« 
Pack,  and  to  spread  out  every  Figure  in  its  perfect  Beauty.  I shall  a'ld  briefly  to  y'  forego- 
ing Observation,  that  there  are  several  Epithets  in  ye  Greek  Tongue  which,  as  in  other  Lan- 
guages, have  not  strictly  ye  same  meaning  in  tliclr  usual  acceptation,  as  from  ye  Words, 
whence  they  were  originally  derived,  they  seem  to  bear.  For  example,  the  words  which 
literal  Translators  have  rendered  Dogs-eyes  and  Drunkard,  signlfie  n i more  than  Impudent 
and  Sot.  The  general  mistake  In  this  point  hath  occasioned  many  Indelicate  Versions  and 
Ignorant  Criticisms.’’ 

What  was  thought  at  Oxford  (in  Addison’s  and  'nckell’s  oton  Univerjlty)  Is  told  by  Young, 
n a letter  printed  for  the  first  time  by  Miss  Alkin : — 
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When  the  Ilanover  succession  was  disputed,  Tickell  gave  what 
assistance  his  pen  would  supply.  His  ‘ Letter  to  Avignon  ’ stands 
high  among  party  poems  ; '*  it  expresses  contempt  without  coarse- 
ness, and  superiority  without  insolence.  It  had  the  success  which  it 
deserved,  being  five  times  printed. 

He  was  now  intimately  united  to  Mr.  Addison,  who,  when  he  went 
Into  Ireland  as  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Sunderland,  took  him  thither, 
and  employed  him  in  public  business  ; and  when  (1717)  afterwards 
he  rose  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  made  him  Under-Secretary.  Their 
friendship  seems  to  have  continued  without  abatement,  for  when  Ad- 
dison died,  be  left  him  the  charge  of  publishing  his  works,  with  a 
solemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of  Graggs. 

To  these  works  he  prefixed  [1721]  an  elegy  on  the  author,  which 
conld  owe  none  of  its  beauties  to  the  assistance  which  might  be  sus- 


To  Mr.  Tickell, 

at  Button's  Coffee  House  f/i  Covent  Garden. 

Dear  Tickku.,  * London,  June  23,  [1T16]. 

Be  aeaured  I want  no  new  inducement  to  behave  myeelf  like  your  friend.  To  be  very  plain, 
the  Univereity  almost  in  general  gives  tlie  preference  to  Pope's  Transiution ; they  say  his  is 
written  with  more  Spirit,  Ornament,  and  Freedom,  and  hits  more  the  air  of  an  original.  I 
inclined  some ; llanton,  ie.,  to  compare  the  Translation  with  the  Urcek ; which  was  done,  and 
it  made  some  small  alteration  in  their  opinions,  but  still  Pope  was  tlielr  mao.  The  bottom  of 
the  case  is  this,  they  were  strongly  prepossest  in  Pope's  favour,  from  a wrong  notion  of  your 
design  before  the  Poem  came  down  ; and  the  siglit  of  yours  has  not  force  enough  upon  them 
to  make  them  willing  to  contradict  themselves,  and  own  they  were  in  the  wrong;  but  they  go 
far  for  prejudiced  persons,  and  own  yours  an  excellent  translation,  nor  do  1 hear  any  violently 
afBrm  it  to  be  worse  than  Pope's,  but  those  who  look  on  Pope  as  a miracle,  and  among  those 
to  your  comfort  Evans  is  the  first,  and  even  these  xealots  allow  that  you  have  outdone  Pope 
in  some  parUoulars.  B.  g.  the  speech  beginning. 

“ Oh  sunk  In  Avarice,  Ac., 

And  leave  a naked,”Ac. 

Upon  the  whole  I aflirm  the  performance  has  gained  you  much  Reputation,  and  when  they 
compare  you  with  what  they  should  compare  you,  witli  Homer  only,  you  are  much  admired. 
It  has  given,  I know,  many  of  the  best  Judges  a desire  to  see  the  Odyssles  by  the  same  hand, 
which  they  talk  of  with  pleasure,  and  I seriously  believe  your  first  piece  of  that  will  quite 
break  their  partiality  for  Pope,  which  your  Iliad  has  weaken'd,  and  secure  you  success.  Nor 
think  my  opinion  groundlessly  swayed  by  my  wishes,  for  I observe,  as  Prejudice  cools,  you 
grow  in  favour,  and  you  are  a better  Poet  now  than  when  your  Homer  first  came  down.  I am 
persuaded  fully  that  your  design  cannot  but  succeed  here,  and  It  sliall  be  my  hearty  desire 
and  endeavour  that  it  may. 

Dear  Tickell  yours  most  affectionately 

E.  Yoesa. 

Hy  bumble  service  to  Hr.  Addison  and  Sir  RiebJ. 

<*  *An  Epistle  Ilrom  a Lady  In  England  to  a Gentleman  In  Avignon.  By  Mr.  TickeO.*  Ton- 
son,  ITIT,  fol. 
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pectcd  to  haye  strengthened  or  embellished  his  earlier  compositions; 
but  neither  he  nor  Addison  ever  produced  nobler  lines  than  are  con- 
tained in  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  ; nor  is  a more  sublime  or 
more  elegant  funeral-poem  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  Eng- 
lish literature.” 

He  was  afterwards  (4  May,  1124)  made  Secretary  to  the  Lords 
Justices  of  Ireland,  a place  of  great  honour  ; in  which  he  continued 
till  1740,  when  he  died  on  the  23d  of  April  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned  the  longest  is  ‘ Kensington  Gar- 
dens,’ of  which  the  versification  is  smooth  and  elegant,  but  the  fic- 
tion unskilfully  compounded  of  Grecian  deities  and  Gothic  fairies. 
Neither  species  of  those  e.xploded  beings  could  have  done  much  ; 
and  when  they  are  brought  together,  they  only  make  each  other 
contemptible.  To  Tickell,  however,  cannot  be  refused  a high  place 
among  the  minor  poets  ; nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  he  was  one 
of  the  contributors  to  ‘ The  Spectator,’  With  respect  to  his  per- 
sonal character,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  gay  conversation, 
at  least  a temperate  lover  of  wine  and  company,  and  in  his  do- 
mestic relations  without  censure.” 

” “Addison’s  works  came  to  my  hands  yesterday.  I cannot  but  think  it  a very  odd  set  of 
incidents  that  the  book  should  be  dedicated  by  a dead  man  [.\ddison]  to  a dead  man  [Craggs]; 
and  even  that  tlie  new  patron  [Earl  of  Warwick]  to  whom  Tickell  chose  to  inscribe  Ids  verses 
should  be  dead  also  before  tliey  were  published.  Had  1 been  in  tlic  editor’s  place,  1 sliould 
have  been  a little  apprehensive  for  myself,  under  a thouglit  that  every  one  who  bad  any  hand 
In  that  work  was  to  die  before  the  pnhlieation  of  it." — AiTKBBtJBT  to  Pope,  Oct.  15,  1T21. 

■'*  First  pubHahed  In  1722.  Let  me  add  here  that  Tickell  had  undertaken  a translation  of 
Lucan.  See  voL  I , note  4,  p.  595. 

” His  portrait,  from  the  original  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  is  engraved  (though  poorly) 
In  Harding’s  ‘ Biographical  Mirror.* 

My  excuse  is,  that  I have  title  to  your  favour,  as  you  were  Mr.  Addison's  friend,  and.  In  the 
most  honourable  part,  bis  heir;  and  if  he  had  thought  of  your  coming  to  this  kingdom,  he 
would  have  bequeathed  me  to  you. — Swirr  to  Tickell,  Sept.  18,  1725  (tlcoU’»  Stcift,  xix.  285, 
2nd  ed). 

His  son,  it  is  said  by  some,  by  others  his  grandson,  was  Richard  Tickell,  author  of  a clever 
Epistle  [in  verse]  from  the  Honourable  Charles  Fox,  partridge-shooting,  to  the  Honourable 
John  Townshend,  cruising,’  1789.  He  was  also  a contributor  to  ’ Tiie  Itolliad  ’ He  died  In 
179^1  by  his  own  act,  throwing  himself  from  one  of  the  uppermost  windows  of  Hampton  Court 
Palace  Into  the  garden. 

[Tickell]  Is  only  a poor,  short-winded  imitator  of  Addison,  who  had  himself  not  above  tlin  c 
or  four  notes  in  poetry — sweet  enough  indeed,  like  those  of  a Cerman  flute,  but  such  a.s  soon 
tire  and  satiate  the  ear  with  their  frequent  return  His  ballad,  however,  of  * Colon  and  Lucy 
1 always  thought  the  prettiest  in  the  world, — Gasv  to  Horace  Walpole. 
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mO-1742.  i 

BirIb— Educated  at  Westminster  School — Equerry  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales— His  Elegies— 

Death  and  Character. 

Of  Mr.  Hammond,  though  he  be  well  remembered  as  a man 
esteemed  and  caressed  by  the  elegant  and  the  great,  I was  at  first 
able  to  obtain  no  other  memorials  than  such  as  are  supplied  by  a 
book  called  ‘ Cibber’s  Lives  of  the  Poets  of  which  I take  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  that  it  was  not  written,  nor,  I believe,  ever  seen, 
by  either  of  the  Cibbers  ; ‘ but  was  the  work  of  Robert  Shiels,*  a 
native  of  Scotland,  a man  of  very  acute  understanding,  though  with 
little  scholastic  education,  who,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  his 
work,  died  in  London  of  a consumption.  His  life  was  virtuous,  and 
his  end  was  pious.  Theophilus  Cibber,  then  a prisoner  for  debt, 
imparted,  as  I was  told,  his  name  for  ten  guineas.’  The  manuscript 
of  Shiels  is  now  in  my  possession. 

I have  since  found  that  Mr.  Shiels,  though  he  was  no  negligent 
inquirer,  had  been  misled  by  false  accounts  ; for  he  relates  that 
James  Hammond,  the  author  of  the  Elegies,  was  the  son  of  a Tur- 
key merchant,  and  had  some  ofiBce^at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  court, 


1 This  Is  not  correct.  The  work  Itself  shows  some  revisloo  by  Theophilus  Cibber ; and  Oiif- 
fitbs,  the  publisher  of  the  work,  In  noticing  this  statement  of  Johnson's,  asserts  that  Tbeophl- 
los  Cibber  “ did  yery  pnnctually  revUe  every  eheet.”  (See  BosweU  by  Croker,’  p.  604  and 
p.  818.) 

^ In  Pearch’s  ' Collection  of  Poems,’  1. 180,  Is  a poem  In  blank  verse,  by  “ Robert  Shetlls,” 
called  ‘ The  Power  of  Beauty,'  wherein  the  Aspasia  of  Johnson’s  Irene  is  highly  lauded.  It  Is 
a clever  imitation  of  Thomson's  manner.  Shiels  assisted  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary,  and  was 
a Jacobite  like  Johnson. 

’ The  sum  was  twenty  guineas.  (See  Griffiths's  letter  in  ‘ Boswell  by  Croker,’  p.  804.)  To 
which  I may  add  that  the  original  receipt  (which  I have  seen)  was  for  211.  and  dated  18tb  Nov. 
1T62,  Cibber  therein  undertaking  “ to  revise,  correct,  and  Improve  a work  now  printing  in  four 
volumes,"  Ac. — “ that  his  name  shall  be  made  use  of  as  the  author  of  the  said  work,  and  be 
inserted  accordingly  In  the  title-page  thereof  and  in  any  advertisements  relative  to  it."  The 
receipt  was  sold  20th  April,  1849,  at  Puttlck’a  auction  rooms. 
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till  love  of  a lady,  whose  name  was  Dash  wood,*  for  a time  disordered 
his  understanding.  He  was  unextinguishably  amorous,  and  his  mis- 
tress inexorably  cruel. 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true,  and  part  false.  lie  was  the  second 
son  of  Anthony  Hammond,  a man  of  note  among  the  wits,  poets, 
and  parliamentary  orators,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  who  was 
allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by  marrying  his  sister.*  He  was  born 
about  1110,  and  educated  at  Westminster-school ; but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  of  any  university.  He  was  equerry  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,*  and  seems  to  have  come  very  early  into  public  notice,  and 
to  have  been  distinguished  by  those  whose  friendship  prejudiced 
mankind  at  that  time  in  favour  of  the  man  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed  ; for  he  was  the  companion  of  Cobham,  Lyttelton,  and 
Chesterfield.  He  is  said  to  have  divided  his  life  between  plea.surc 
and  books  ; in  his  retirement  forgetting  the  town,  and  in  his  gaiety 
losing  the  student.  Of  his  literary  hours  all  the  eifccts  are  here 
exhibited,  of  which  the  Elegies  were  written  very  early,  and  the 
Prologue  not  long  before  his  death.  » 

In  1141  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  for  Truro  in  Cornwall, 
probably  one  of  those  who  were  elected  by  the  Prince’s  influence  : 
and  died  next  year  in  June  [1th  June,  1142]  at  Stowe,  the  famous 
seat  of  the  Lord  Cobham.  His  mistress  long  outlived  him,  and  in 
1119  died  unmarried.  The  character  which  her  lover  bequeathed 
her  was,  indeed,  not  likely  to  attract  courtship.’ 

* Catherine  Dashwood,  better  known  as  Kitty  Dashwood,  aUerwarda  one  of  the  bedcham- 
ber women  to  Charlotte,  queen  of  George  III.  Walpole  calls  her  (writing  in  1761)  “ the 
famona  old  beaoty  of  the  Oxfordahire  Jacobit^a.” — Letter  to  Mann,  Sept.  10, 1761. 

Amidat  the  gossip  of  the  last  century,  I shall  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  recording  that  my  old 
acquaintance  Lady  Corke,  who  died  in  1S40  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  told  me  that  she  had 
known  Kitty  Dashwood  very  well,  and  that  Hammond  undoubtedly  died  for  love : “ the  only 
Instance  of  the  kind,"  she  said,  "that  she  had  known  in  her  long  life."  Kitty  had  at  first 
accepted,  but  afterwards  rejected  him,  on — Lady  Corke,  and  indeed  all  Kitty's  contempora- 
ries thought — pntdential  reasons. — Crokkr  : Preface  to  Lord  ITervey's  Memoirs,  p.  xxx. 

* This  account  is  still  erroneous.  James  Hammond,  author  of  the  ‘ Elegies,’  was  the  second 
son  of  Anthony  Hammond,  of  Soroersham  Place,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  &q.,  to  whom, 
in  16JM,  Southerne  dedicated  his  ‘ Fatal  Marriage,  or  the  Innocent  Adultery.’  (‘Gent. ’a  Mag.’ 
for  1787,  p.  780,  and  Brydges’a  ‘ Autobiography,’  vol.  11.  p.  11.)  The  poet’s  grand-uncle  was 
William  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  St.  Alban’a  Court,  in  Nonington,  Kent,  author  of  a volume  of 
poems,  published  1655,  and  reprinted  in  1816  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 

* Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III. 

’ By  his  will,  a very  short  and  Informal  one,  dated  Paris,  Feb.  1729-30,  he  leaves  Erasmqs 
Lewis,  of  Cork  Street,  bis  sole  executor,  in  trust  for  his  mother,  Jane  Hammond.  Lewis  re- 
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The  Elegies  were  published  after  his  death ; ' and  while  the 
writer’s  name  was  remembered  with  fondness,  they  were  read  with  a 
resolution  to  admire  them.  The  recommendatory  preface  of  the 
editor,  who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed  by  Dr.  Maty,  to 
be  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  raised  strong  prejudices  in  their 
favour. 

But  of  the  Prefacer,  whoever  he  was,  it  may  be  reasonably  sus- 
pected that  he  never  read  the  poems;  for  he  professes  to  value  them 
for  a very  high  species  of  excellence,  and  recommends  them  as  the 
genuine  effusions  of  the  mind,  which  expresses  a real  passion  in  the 
language  of  nature.  But  the  truth  is,  these  elegies  have  neither 
passion,  nature,  nor  manners.  Where  there  is  fiction,  there  is  no 
passion  ; * he  that  describes  himself  as  a shepherd,  and  his  Nesera  or 
Delia  as  a shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats  and  lambs  feels  no  passion. 
He  that  courts  his  mistress  with  Boman  imagery  deserves  to  lose 
her ; for  she  may  with  good  reason  suspect  his  sincerity.  Ham* 
mond  has  few  sentiments  drawn  from  nature,  and  few  images  from 
modern  life.  Ha  produces  nothing  but  frigid  pedantry.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  all  his  productions  three  stanzas  that  deserve  to 
be  remembered. 

Like  other  lovers,  he  threatens  the  lady  with  dying  : and  what 
then  shall  follow  ? 

“ Wilt  thou  in  tears  thy  lover’s  corse  attend ; 

With  eyes  averted  light  the  solemn  pyre. 

Till  all  around  the  doleful  flames  ascend. 

Then  slowly  sinking,  by  degrees  expire  ? 

To  soothe  the  hovering  sout  be  thine  the  care. 

With  plaintive  cries  to  lead  the  mournful  band ; 

In  sable  weeds  the  golden  vase  to  bear. 

And  cull  my  ashes  with  thy  trembling  hand ; 

fused  to  act,  and  the  mother  administered.  Two  administrations  were  made  after  the  mother’s 
death — ^the  last  in  17S5  by  Qeorge  Dodeswell,  Esq.  He  directs  bis  body  to  be  buried  where 
be  died.  In  tbe  administration  be  is  described  as  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square. 

Nicholas  Hammond,  £sq.,  who  died  Oct.  18, 1T88,  left  him  4001.  a year. — OtrU.'t  Mag.  for 
1781,  p.  818. 

‘ * Love  Elegies,’ written  in  the  year  1782.  Virginibus  puerisqne  canto.  London;  printed 
for  G.  Hawkins,  Ac.,  foL,  1745. 

* Where  there  b lebure  for  fiction  there  b little  grleC — Jobwboh  of  Lyddas : Hfi  q/ 
Milton. 
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Panchaia’s  odours  be  their  costly  feast, 

And  all  the  pride  of  Asia’s  fragrant  year, 

Give  them  the  treasures  of  the  farthest  East, 

And  what  is  still  more  precious,  give  thy  tear.”  “ 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  a nymph  who  rejected  a swain  of 
so  little  meaning  ? 

His  verses  are  not  rugged,  but  they  have  no  sweetness  ; they 
never  glide  in  a stream  of  melody.  Why  Hammond  or  other 
writers  have  thought  the  quatrain  of  ten  syallables  elegiac,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell.  The  character  of  the  Elegy  is  gentleness  and 
tenuity;  but  this  stanza  has  been  pronounced  by  Dryden,"  whose 
knowledge  of  English  metre  was  not  inconsiderable,  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  measures  which  our  language  affords. 

■<'  I have  Johtuon's  own  copy  of  nammond,  In  which  these  stanxaa  are  marked  by  Johnson 
with  one  of  those  “red  lines”  to  which  he  alludes  In  his  letter  to  Reynolds,  returning Crabbc’s 
MS.  of ' The  Village.’  I may  add  that  the  volume — a small  duodecimo,  printed  by  the  Poulis 
In  1771 — contains  also  the  Poems  of  Collins,  and  has  this  inscrlpUon,  in  Boswell's  own  hand- 
writing: “To  Samuel  Johnson,  I.L.D.,  from  bis  most  affectionate  and  grateful  friend,  James 
BoswelL”  * 

“ Account  of  Annut  AfirahiUs,  In  a letter  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  10S7. 

Sure  Hammond  has  no  right  to  the  least  Inventive  merit.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  a 
single  thought  in  bis  ‘ Elegies  ’ of  any  eminence  that  is  not  literally  translated.  I am 

astonished  be  could  content  himself  with  being  so  little  an  original I question 

whether  be  had  taken  without  the  interest  of  his  genteel  acquaintance,  or  indeed  if  the 
author  bad  not  died  precedently. — Suxnstoxb  : LetUm. 

There  is  as  much  nature  in  the  amatory  effiislons  of  Southey’s  ‘ Abel  Shulflebottom  ’ as  in 
the  whole  of  Hammond’s  * Elegies.’  AU  that  Hammond  has  done  was  to  new  heat  the  cold 
meats  of  anUqulty.  Yet  he  is  praised  (Pope’s  Works,  U.  288)  by  Joseph  Warton,  no  mean 
Judge. 
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SOMERVILE 

1692-1742. 


Born  at  Edston,  in  Warwickshire — Educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford — His  ‘ Chaco  ’ and 
other  Poems — ^Death  and  Burial  at  Wotton,  in  Warwickshire — Works  and  Character, 

Op  Mr.  Somervile’s  life  I am  not  able  to  say  any  thing  that  can 
satisfy  curiosity. 

He  was  a gentleman  whose  estate  was  in  Warwickshire  ; his 
house,  where  he  was  born  in  1692,*  is  called  Edston,  a seat  inherited 
from  a long  line  of  ancestors  ; for  he  was  said  to  be  of  the  first 
family  in  his  county.  lie  tells  of  himself,  that  he  was  born  near  the 
Atou’s  banks.  He  was  bred  at  Winchester-school,  and  was  elected 
Fellow  of  New  College.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  places  of  his 
education  he  exhibited  any  uncommon  proofs  of  genius  or  literature. 
His  powers  were  first  displayed  in  the  country,  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a poet,  a gentleman,  and  a skilful  and  useful  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Of  the  close  of  his  life,  those  whom  his  poems  have  delighted  will 
read  with  pain  the  following  account,  copied  from  the  letters  of  his 
friend  Shenstone,  by  whom  he  was  too  much  resembled  : 

> He  must  have  been  bom  before  1693,  If  there  la  any  truth  In  song,  for  among  his  poems 
is  an  Epistle  to  Alkman,  the  painter,  “ On  his  painting  a full  length  portrait  of  the  author  In 
the  decline  of  life  carrying  him  back  by  another  portrait  to  his  youthful  days,”  wherein  he 
says  that  he  is  then  passed  youth,  and 

All  the  poor  comfort  that  I now  can  share 
Is  the  soR  blessing  of  an  elbow  chair, 

which,  if  ho  was  born  in  1692,  must  have  been  said  of  himself  when  thirty-eight,  for  Alkman 
was  dead  early  In  1731.  Shenstone,  moreover  (os  the  reader  will  see).  Imputes  his  foibles  to 
age.  If  he  was  boro  in  1692,  he  was  only  flfty  at  his  death  in  1742. 

Since  this  was  written,  I itave  received  the  following  account  of  Somervile  from  my  friend 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Chaffers,  Vice-principal  of  Braseuose  College : — 

“ William  Somervile  was  admitted  as  Founder’s  kin  to  Winchester  School  In  1690,  and  was 
then  said  to  have  been  thirteen  years  old  last  Michaelmas.  He  succeeded  one  Thomas  Haw- 
kins as  fellow  of  New  College,  12th  August,  1690,  and  resigned  on  succeeding  to  bis  patrimonial 
property  in  1704 ; making  a vacancy  for  his  younger  brother  Edward,  who  entered  Into  holy 
orders,  and  was  presented  by  the  College  to  the  living  of  Adderbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  1721.” 

.14 
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“ Our  old  friend  Somervile  is  dead  1 I did  not  imagine  I could 
have  been  so  sony  as  I find  myself  on  this  occasion. — Sublatum 
quarimus.  I can  now  excuse  all  his  foibles  ; impute  them  to  age, 
and  to  distress  of  circumstances  : the  last  of  these  considerations 
wrings  my  very  soul  to  think  on.  For  a man  of  high  spirit,  con- 
scious of  having  (at  least  in  one  production)  generally  plea-sed  the 
world,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened  by  wretches  that  are  low  in 
every  sense  ; to  be  forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  body, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  mind,  is  a misery,”  &c. — IIo 
died  July  19,  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Wotton,  near  Ucnley  in 
Arden.’ 

His  distresses  need  not  be  much  pitied  : his  estate  is  said  to  have 
been  fifteen  hundred  a year,  which  by  his  death  devolved  to  Lord 
Somerville  of  Scotland.  His  mother  indeed,  who  lived  till  ninety, 
had  a jointure  of  six  hundred.’ 

It  is  with  regret  that  I find  myself  not  better  enabled  to  exhibit 
memorials  of  a writer  who  at  least  must  be  allowed  to  have  set  a 
good  example  to  men  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  part  of  his  time 
to  elegant  knowledge  ; and  who  has  shown,  by  the  subjeets  which 
his  poetry  has  adorned,  that  it  is  practicable  to  be  at  once  a skilful 
sportsman  aud  a man  of  letters.* 

Somervile  has  tried  many  modes  of  poetry  ; and  though  perhaps 
he  has  not  in  any  reaehed  such  excellence  as  to  raise  much  envy,  it 
may  commonly  be  said  at  least,  that  “ he  writes  very  well  for  a 


^ “ I return  Mr.  Somervlle’a  picture  (aa  I suppose  you  meant  I should).  I think  it  very  like 
Worlldge’s,  and  indeed  like  Mr.  Somervile ; but  methinks  it  scarcely  does  him  Justice,  as  some 
of  the  least  agreeable  features  in  his  face  are  rather  too  strongly  marked ; as  under  the  eyes 
for  example ; and  I think  as  he  was  very  fair,  the  pencil  might  be  fainter.  But  upon  the 
whole,  had  I not  another  of  him,  I would  not  give  tills  for  a great  sum." — Liidy  l/uahorouyh 
to  Shumtmie,  July  10, 1761.  (See  also  ‘ Gent.’s  Mag.’  for  1780,  p.  872.)  Ills  portrait  from  the 
original  at  Lord  Somerville’s,  is  engraved  before  ‘ The  Memorie  of  the  Somervilles.’  ....  In 
one  of  his  rhyming  efTusions  to  Ramsay,  he  calls  himself 

A squire  well-bom,  and  six  foot  high. 

• I loved  Mr.  Somervile,  because  he  knew  so  perfectly  what  belonged  to  the  flocci-nauci- 
nihiii-pilification  of  money. — Shenstone  : ll’orlv,  li.  l.SS,  and  Hi.  49,  ed.  1778. 

< His  will,  which  I have  examined,  is  dated  17.S2  : he  was  a widower,  and  Lord  Somerville 
was  his  executor.  His  wife  had  left  him  a house  in  Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  Lord  S.  He  speaks  of  his  cutting  sword,  his  best  horse,  his  best  gun,  his  diamond  ring,  hla 
ruby  ring,  bis  gold  buckles  and  buttons.  To  New  College,  Oxford,  he  leaves  the  fifteen 
volumes  of  father  Montfaucon’s  Antiquities  and  Mr.  Addison’s  Works,  still  preserved  in  the 
College  Library. 
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gentleman.”  His  scrioos  pieces  are  sometimes  elevated,  and  his 
trifles  arc  sometimes  elegant.  In  his  verses  to  Addison,  the  couplet 
which  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most  exquisite  delicacy 
of  praise  it  exhibits  one  of  those  happy  strokes  that  are  seldom 
attained.  In  his  Odes  to  Marlborough  there  are  beautiful  lines  ; 
but  in  the  second  Ode  he  shows  that  he  knew  little  of  his  hero, 
when  he  talks  of  his  private  virtues.  His  subjects  are  commonly 
such  as  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or  energy  of  expression. 
His  Fables  are  generally  stale,  and  therefore  excite  no  curiosity. 
Of  his  favourite,  ‘ The  Two  Springs,’  * the  fiction  is  unnatural,  and 
the  moral  inconsequential.  lu  his  Tales  there  is  too  much  coarse- 
ness, with  too  little  care  of  language,  and  not  sufficient  rapidity  of 
narration. 

His  great  work  is  his  ' Chace,’ ' which  he  undertook  in  his 
matnrer  age,  when  his  ear  was  improved  to  the  approbation  of 
blank  verse,  of  which,  however,  his  two  first  lines  give  a bad  speci- 
men. To  this  poem  praise  cannot  be  totally  denied.  He  is  allowed 
by  sportsmen  to  write  with  great  intelligence  of  his  subject,  which 
is  the  first  requisite  to  excellence  ; and  though  it  is  impossible  to 
interest  the  common  readers  of  verse  in  the  dangers  or  pleasures  of 
the  chace,  he  has  done  all  that  transition  and  variety  could  easily 
effect ; and  has  with  great  propriety  enlarged  his  plan  by  the  modes 
of  hunting  used  in  other  countries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose  blank  verse  as  the  vehicle 
of  ‘ Rural  Sports.’  * If  blank  verse  be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it 


* When  putting  Virtne  her  last  efforts  made, 

You  brought  your  CUo  to  the  Tlrgln’s  aid. 

Addison's  papers  In  the  ‘Spectator’  were  distinguished  by  the  letters  C.  L.  I,  0.  (See 
voU  1.,  p.  658.) 

* The  Two  Springs ; a Fable.  London : J.  Roberts,  1726,  folio.  This  I take  It  was  bis  first 
publication  (though  the  subjects  of  several  of  his  poems  are  of  an  earlier  date),  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  1727  by  ‘ Occasional  Poems,  Translations,  Fables,  Tales,  Ac.  By  William  Somervile, 
Esq.’  London:  Lintot,  1727,  8vo. ; for  which,  under  the  14tb  July,  1727,  Llntot's  Account- 
book  exhibits  a payment  to  Somervile  of  85/.  15^. 

^ The  Chace;  a Poem  By  William  Somervile,  Esq.  London;  printed  for  O.  Hawkins; 
and  sold  by  T.  Cooper,  at  the  Globe  in  Paternoster  Row,  1785,  4to.  The  /ourih  edition 
appeared  In  1748. 

* Mr.  SomervUe's  poem  upon  hawking,  called  ‘ Field  Sports,’  I suppose,  is  out  by  this  Ume. 
It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  to  be  read  to  the  Prince,  to  whom  it  was  inscribed.  It  seems  he 
is  fond  of  hawking.— SasasTOSi. 
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is  crippled  prose  ; and  familiar  images  in  laboured  language  hare 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  absurd  noreltj,  which,  wanting  the 
attractions  of  Nature,  cannot  please  long.  One  excellence  of  ‘ The 
Splendid  Shilling’  is,  that  it  is  short.  Disguise  can  gratify  no 
longer  than  it  deceives. 

Held  Sports ; s Poem.  Humbly  addressed  to  bis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince.  London : 
Stagg,  1742,  foUo. 

Hobblnol,  or  the  Rural  Oames ; a Burlesque  Poem  In  Blank  Verse.  London : J.  Stagg, 
1740,  4to.  Dedicated  to  Hogarth.  Third  edition  Sro.  1740. 
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1697-8—1743. 

« 

The  Natural  Son  of  Earl  Rivers  by  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield — Cruelly  of  his  Mother — Hit 
Fatlier’s  Death — His  Godmother's  Death — Ills  Early  Misfortunes — Lady  Mason’s  kindness — Is 
placed  with  a Shoemaker — Becomes  an  Author  by  Profession — Sir  Richard  Steele  interests 
himself  in  his  behalf — His  Two  Comedies — Mrs.  Oldfield's  kindness — Ills  Tragedy  of  ‘ Sir 
Thomas  Overbury* — Aaron  UiU's  kindness — Publishes  a Miscellany — Is  tried  for  killing  Mr. 
James  Sinclair — Obtains  a Pardon — Received  Into  Lord  Tyrconnel's  family — Publishes 
‘ The  Wanderer,’ a Poem — HU  Poem  of  ‘The  Bastard’ — Assumes  (he  office  of  Volunteer 
Laureat — Obtains  a Pension  from  Queen  Caroline — Loses  hU  Pension  on  the  Death  of  the 
Queen — Fruitless  endeavours  of  Pope  and  others  to  serve  him — His  Irregular  Life — His  Re* 
tireraent  to  Swansea — Death  in  a Prison  at  Bristol — Burial  in  the  Churchyard  of  St.  Peters,* 
Bristol — Works  and  Character. 

It  has  bccu  observed  in  all  ages  that  the  advantages  of  nature  or 
of  fortune  have  contributed  very  little  to  the  promotion  of  happiness, 
and  that  those  whom  the  splendour  of  their  rank,  or  the  e.xtent  of 

' Savage  died  on  the  81st  July,  1748,  and  in  the  ‘ Gentleman's  Mag^lne  ’ for  August,  1748 
(p.  416),  is  the  following  letter  from  Johnson,  on  the  subject  of  his  intended  ‘ Life  of  Savage 

“ Mr.  Uroah, — As  your  collections  show  how  often  you  have  owed  the  ornaments  of  your 
poetical  pages  to  the  correspondence  of  the  unfortunate  and  ingenious  Mr.  Savage,  I doubt 
not  but  you  have  so  much  regard  to  his  memory  as  to  encourage  any  design  that  may  have  a 
tendency  to  the  preservation  of  it  from  insults  or  calumnies ; and  therefore,  with  some  degree 
of  assurance,  Intreat  you  to  Inform  the  public,  that  his  life  will  speedily  be  publb«hed  by  a per* 
son  who  was  favoured  with  his  confidence,  and  received  from  himself  an  account  of  most  of 
the  transactions  which  he  proposes  to  mention,  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  to  Swansea,  in 
Wales. 

“ From  that  period  to  his  death  in  the  prison  of  Bristol,  the  account  will  be  continued  from 
materials  stilt  less  liable  to  objection ; his  own  letters  and  those  of  his  fi’lends,  some  of  which 
will  be  inserted  In  the  work,  and  abstracts  of  others  subjoined  In  the  margin. 

“ It  may  be  reasonably  imagined  that  others  may  have  the  same  design  ; but  as  H is  not 
credible  that  they  can  obtain  the  same  materials.  It  must  be  expected  they  will  supply  from 
invention  the  want  of  intelligence,  and  that  under  the  title  of  ‘ Tlie  Life  of  Savage  ’ they  will 
publish  only  a novel,  filled  with  romantic  adventures  and  Imaginary  amours.  You  may, 
therefore,  perhaps  gratify  the  lovers  of  truth  and  wit,  by  giving  me  leave  to  inform  them,  in 
your  Magazine,  that  my  account  will  he  published  in  8vo.  by  Mr.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  Lane.  ’ 

(A’b  «ignaiHrf.^ 

On  the  14th  December,  1748,  Johnson  signed  a receipt  for  fifteen  guineas  received  from  Cave, 
“ for  compiling  and  writing  the  Life  of  Richard  Savage,  Esq.,  deceased,  and  In  full  for  all  ma- 
terials thereto  applied  and  not  found  by  the  said  Edward  Cave  and  in  February,  1744,  was 

IIU 
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their  capacity,  have  placed  upon  the  summit  of  human  life  have  not 
often  given  any  just  occasion  to  envy  in  those  who  look  up  to  them 
from  a lower  station  ; whether  it  be  that  apparent  superiority  incites 
great  designs,  and  great  designs  are  naturally  liable  to  fatal  miscar- 
riages ; or  that  the  general  lot  of  mankind  is  misery,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  those  whose  eminence  drew  upon  them  an  universal  atten- 
tion have  been  more  carefully  recorded  because  they  were  more  gene- 
rally observed,  and  have  in  reality  been  only  more  conspicuous  than 
those  of  others,  not  more  frequent,  or  more  severe. 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages  extrinsic  and  adventitious, 
and  therefore  easily  separable  from  those  by  whom  they  are  pos- 
sessed, should  very  often  flatter  the  mind  with  expectations  of  feli- 
city which  they  cannot  give,  raises  no  astonishment ; but  it  seems 
rational  to  hope  that  intellectual  greatness  should  produce  better 
effects  ; that  minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should  first  en- 
deavour their  own  benefit ; and  that  they  who  are  most  able  to 
teach  others  the  way  to  happiness  should  with  most  certainty  follow 
it  themselves. 

But  this  expectation,  however  plausible,  has  been  very  frequently 
disappointed.  The  heroes  of  literary  as  well  as  civil  history  have 
been  very  often  no  less  remarkable  for  what  they  have  suffered  than 
for  what  they  have  achieved  ; and  volumes  have  been  written  only 
to  enumerate  the  miseries  of  the  learned,  and  relate  their  unhappy 
lives  and  untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives  I am  about  to  add  the  Life  of 
Richard  Savage,  a man  whose  writings  entitle  him  to  an  eminent 
rank  in  the  classes  of  learning,  and  whose  misfortunes  claim  a 
degree  of  compassion  not  always  due  to  the  unhappy,  as  they  were 
often  the  consequences  of  the  crimes  of  others  rather  than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anne  Countess  of  Macclesfield,’  having  lived 

published  anonfmously,  in  one  vol.  8to.,  p.  180,  “ An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Richard  Sa- 
vage, son  of  the  Earl  Rivers.  London:  printed  for  J.  Roberts,  in  Warwick  Lane,  1744.”  Tlie 
Insertion  of  a single  paragraph  towards  the  end  about  Henley  and  Pope  was  the  only  addition 
which  Johnson  made  to  it  in  after  life.  “ I wrote,"  he  had  been  heard  to  say,  “ forty-eight 
octavo  pages  of  the  Life  of  Savage  at  a sitting;  but  then  I sat  up  all  night.” — {Boswell  by 
Crater,  ed.  184T,  p.  50.) 

’ Anne  Mason,  wife  of  Charles  Oerrard  Earl  of  Macclesfield  of  the  first  creation.  The  Earl 
died  in  1704,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  also  dying  without  issue,  the  title  became 
extinct. 
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some  time  upon  very  uneasy  terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a 
public  confession  of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and  expeditions 
method  of  obtaining  her  liberty  ; and  therefore  declared  that  the 
child  with  which  she  was  then  great  was  begotten  by  the  Earl 
Rivers.*  This,  as  may  be  imagined,  made  her  husband  no  less  desi- 
rous of  a separation  than  herself,  and  he  prosecuted  his  design  in 
the  most  effectual  manner  ; for  he  applied  not  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  a divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  an  act  by  which  his 
marriage  might  be  dissolved,  the  nnptial  contract  annulled,  and  the 
children  of  his  wife  illegitimated.  This  act,  after  the  usual  delibera- 
tion, be  obtained,  though  without  the  approbation  of  some,  who 
considered  marriage  as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  ecclesiastical 
judges  and,  on  March  3rd,*  was  separated  from  his  wife,  whose 
fortune,  which  was  very  great,  was  repaid  her,  and  who  having,  as 
well  as  her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making  another  choice,  was  in  a 
short  time  married  to  Colonel  Brett. 

While  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  prosecuting  this  affair,  his 
wife  was,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1697-8,‘  delivered  of  a son;  and 
the  Earl  Rivers,  by  appearing  to  consider  him  as  his  o\yu,  left  none 
any  reason  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  her  declaration  ; for  he  was 
his  godfather  and  gave  him  his  own  name,  wliich  \vas  by  his  direc- 

® Richard  Savage  Earl  Rivers  succeeded  his  father  1694,  and  dying  1712,  was  buried  by  his 
own  desire  at  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire.  Jolinson  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Countess 
owned  to  her  adultery— she  made  instead  a strenuous  defence  by  her  counsel.  She  was  con- 
victed, however,  of  the  crime  of  which  slie  was  accused. 

< This  year  was  made  remarkable  by  the  dissolution  of  a marriage  solemnised  In  the  face 
of  the  church. — Siilmon'a  Jieaiew. 

The  following  protest  is  registered  in  the  books  of  the  House  of  Lords : 

Dissentient; 

Because  that  we  conceive  that  this  is  the  first  bill  of  that  nature  that  hath  passed,  where 
there  was  not  a divorce  first  obtained  in  the  Spiritual  Court;  which  we  look  upon  as  an  ill 
precedent,  and  may  be  of  dangerous  consequence  in  the  future. 

•.  HALIFAX  nOCHESTER. 

— JOBSSON. 

* Should  he  March  15,  1697-8.  The  Bill  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  16th  January, 
1697-8,  passed  in  the  Lords  on  the  third  of  March  following,  brought  to  the  Commons  two  days 
afterwards,  and  passed  15th  March,  1697-8. 

« Should  he  16th  January,  1696-7  (see  next  note).  Johnson  follows  ‘ The  Life  of  Mr.  Richard 
Savage,’  a little  tract  of  29  pages,  “ written  by  Mr.  Becklngham  and  another  gentleman,”  and 
published  in  Dec.  1727,  price  sixpence.  A copy  of  this  life  Savage  sent  to  Mrs.  Carter,  with  a 
letter  dated  10th  May,  17.89,  in  which,  while  attesting  to  its  general  truth,  he  paints  out  a few 
Inaccuracies — but  not  this,  however,  of  the  date  of  his  birth. 

VOL.  II.  C 
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tion  inserted  in  the  register  of  St.  Andrew’s  parish  in  Holborn 
hut,  unfortunately,  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom,  as  she 
was  now  set  free  from  her  hu.sband,  he  probably  imagined  likely  to 
treat  with  great  tenderne.ss  the  child  that  had  contributed  to  so 
pleasing  an  event.  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  discover  what  motives 
could  be  found  to  overbalance  that  natural  affection  of  a parent,  or 
what  interest  could  be  promoted  by  neglect  or  cruelty.  The  dread 
of  shame  or  of  poverty,  by  which  some  wretches  have  been  incited 
to  abandon  or  to  murder  their  children,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
affected  a woman  who  had  proclaimed  her  crimes  and  solicited 
reproach,  and  on  whom  the  clemency  of  the  Icgi.slature  hatl  unde- 
servedly bestowed  a fortune,  which  would  have  beeu  very  little 
diminished  by  the  expenses  which  the  care  of  her  child  could  have 
brought  upon  her.  It  was  therefore  not  likely  that  she  would  be 
wicked  without  temptation  ; that  she  would  look  upon  her  son  from 
his  birth  with  a kind  of  resentment  and  abhorrence  ; and,  instead 
of  supporting,  assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight  to  see  him 
struggling  with  misery,  or  that  she  would  take  every  opportunity  of 
aggravating  his  misfortunes  and  obstructing  his  resources,  and  with 
an  implacable  and  restless  cruelty  continue  her  persecution  from  the 
first  hour  of  his  life  to  the  last. 

But,  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  sooner  was  her  son  born  than 
she  discovered  a resolution  of  disowning  him  ; and  in  a very  short 
time  removed  him  from  her  sight  by  committing  him  to  the  care  of 

’ In  the  register  he  U called  Richard  Sfuith. 

Prom  Earl  of  ^faccUt^^*■lc^^^^  Oa^e^  which,  In  1697-S,  was  presented  to  the  Lords,  In 
order  to  procure  an  Act  of  Divorce,  it  appears  that  Anne  Countess  of  Macclesfield,  under  the 
name  of  Madam  Smith,  was  delivered  of  a male  child  in  Fox  Court,  near  Brook  Street,  Ilol- 
born,  by  Mrs.  Wright,  a midwife,  on  Saturday,  the  16th  of  January,  1G90-7,  at  six  o’clock  iu 
the  morning,  who  was  baptised  on  the  Monday  following  and  registered  by  the  name  of 
Richard,  the  son  of  John  Smith,  by  Mr.  Burbridge,  assistant  to  Dr.  Mannlnghnm’s  curate  for 
St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn : that  the  child  was  christened  on  Monday,  the  ISth  of  January,  in  Fox 
Court  [running  from  Brook  Street  into  Gray’s  Inn  Lane],  and  from  the  privacy  was  supposed, 
by  Mr.  Burbridge,  to  be  a “ by-blow  or  bastard.”  It  also  appears  that,  during  her  delivery, 
the  lady  wore  a ma.«k  ; and  that  Mary  Pegler,  on  the  next  day  after  the  baptism  (Tuesday), 
took  a male  child,  whose  mother  was  called  Madam  Smith,  from  the  house  of  Mrs.  Pheasant, 
In  Fox  Court,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Lee.  Conformable  to  this  statement  is  the  entry 
in  the  register  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  which  is  as  follows,  and  which  unquestionably  records 
the  baptism  of  Ricliard  Savage,  to  whom  Lord  Rivers  gave  his  own  Christian  name,  prefixed 
to  the  assumed  surname  of  his  mother:  **  Jan.  1696-7.  Richard  son  of  John  Smith  and  Mary 
In  Fox  Court,  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lar«,  baptised  the  18th.” — Bindley  {the  Book^coUi^ctor)  in  Cro^ 
ker'a  Boetcell,  ed.  18-17,  p.  92 
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a poor  woman,  whom  she  directed  to  educate  him  as  her  own,  and 
enjoined  never  to  inform  him  of  his  true  parents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard  Savage.  Born  with 
a legal  claim  to  honour  and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  mouths* 
illegitimated  by  the  parliament,  and  disowned  by  his  mother, 
doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  launched  upon  the  ocean  of 
life  only  that  ho  might  be  swallowed  by  its  quicksands  or  dashed 
upon  its  rocks. 

His  mother  could  not  indeed  infect  others  with  the  same  cruelty. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  inquiries  which  the  curiosity  or 
tenderness  of  her  relations  made  after  her  child,  she  was  obliged  to 
give  some  account  of  the  measures  she  had  taken  ; and  her  mother, 
the  Lady  Mason,  whether  in' approbation  of  her  design  or  to  prevent 
more  criminal  contrivances,  engaged  to  transact  with  the  nurse,  to 
pay  her  for  her  care,  and  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  child. 

In  this  charitable  office  she  w'as  assisted  by  his  godmother,  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  who  while  she  lived  always  looked  upon  him  with  that  ten- 
derness which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made  peculiarly  neces- 
sary; but  her  death,  which  happened  in  his  tenth  year,'  was  another 
of  the  misfortunes  of  his  childhood  ; for  though  she  kindly  endea- 
voured to  alleviate  his  loss  by  a legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
yet,  as  he  had  none  to  prosecute  his  claim,  to  shelter  him  from 
oppression,  or  call  in  law  to  the  assistance  of  justice,  her  will  was 
eluded  by  the  executors,  and  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  paid.’* 
lie  was,  however,  not  yet  wholly  abandoned.  The  Lady  Mason 
still  contuiued  her  care  and  directed  him  to  be  placed  at  a small 
grammar-school  near  St.  Alban’s,  where  he  was  called  by  the  name 

^ Rather  in  /ourt^^n  months.  lie  was  born  16th  January,  16D6-7,  and  “ illegitimated  by 
Pailiainent”  15th  March,  1697-8. 

* The  person  who  took  care  of  me,  and  as  tenderly  as  the  apple  of  her  eye  (the  expression 
is  in  a letter  of  hers,  a copy  of  which  I found  many  years  after  her  decease  among  her 
papers^,  was  one  Mrs.  Lloyd,  a lady  that  kept  her  chariot,  and  lived  accordingly.  But,  alas  ! 
1 lost  her  when  I was  but  seven  years  of  age. — Sav.^oe  to  Mre.  Carter^  May  10, 1739. 

If  there  was  such  a legacy  left,  his  not  being  able  to  obtain  payment  of  U must  be 
imputed  to  his  consciousness  that  he  was  not  the  real  person.  The  Just  Inference  should  be, 
that  by  the  death  of  Lady  Macclesfield’s  child  before  its  godmother,  the  legacy  became 
lapsed,  and  therefore  that  Johnson’s  Richard  Savage  was  an  Impostor.  If  he  had  a title  to 
the  legacy,  he  could  not  have  found  any  difllculty  in  recovering  It;  for  had  the  executors 
resisted  hU  cliUms,  the  whole  costs,  as  well  as  the  legacy,  must  have  been  paid  by  them,  if  ha 
had  been  the  child  to  whom  it  was  given.— 'Boswbll,  ed,  Croker^  p.  51. 

Mr.  Croker  thinks  this  dtclHve.  I confess  I do  not. 
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of  his  nurse,  without  the  least  intimation  that  he  had  a claim  to  any 
other." 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and  passed  through  several 
of  the  classes,  with  what  rapidity  or  with  what  applause  cannot  now 
be  known.  As  he  always  spoke  with  respect  of  his  master,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  mean  rank  in  which  he  then  appeared  did  not  hinder 
his  genius  from  being  distinguished,  or  his  industry  from  being 
rewarded  ; and  if  in  so  low  a state  he  obtained  distinction  and 
rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  gained  but  by  genius  and 
industry. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  his  application  was  equal 
to  his  abilities,  because  his  improvement  was  more  than  propor- 
tionate to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  ; nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  if  his  earliest  productions  liad  been  preserved  like 
those  of  happier  students,  we  might  in  some  have  found  vigorous 
sallies  of  that  sprightly  humour  which  distinguishes  ‘ The  Author 
to  be  Let,’  and  in  others  strong  touches  of  that  imagination  which 
painted  the  solemn  scenes  of  ‘ The  W auderer.’ 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  his  father,  the  Earl 
llivers,  was  seized  with  a distemper  which  in  a short  time  put  au 
end  to  his  life."  He  had  frequently  inquired  after  his  son,  and  had 
always  been  amused  with  fallacious  and  evasive  answers  ; but,  being 
now  in  his  own  opinion  on  his  death-bed,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
provide  for  him  among  his  other  natural  children,  and  therefore 
demanded  a positive  account  of  him,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be 
diverted  or  denied.  Ilis  mother,  who  could  no  longer  refuse  an 
answer,  determined  at  least  to  give  such  as  should  cut  him  off  for 
ever  from  that  happiness  which  competence  affords,  and  therefore 
declared  that  he  was  dead  ; which  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a 
lie  invented  by  a mother  to  deprive  her  son  of  a provision  which  was 
designed  him  by  another,  and  which  she  could  not  expect  herself 
though  he  should  lose  it. 

* ‘ That  I did  pass  under  another  name  till  I was  seventeen  years  of  age  Is  truth,  but  not 
the  name  of  any  person  with  whom  I lived. — Savaok  to  Mm.  OirUr,  May  10,  1739. 

He  died  ISth  Auru.sI,  1712.  “ I.ord  Rivers,  who  robbed  his  father,  lived  out  of  England 
for  some  years  for  fear  of  being  hanged,  and  has  always  gone  by  the  name  of  Dick  of  Tyburn, 
and  is  allowed  by  all  people  to  be  a man  that  is  capable  of  all  manner  of  villany.” — Sakah 
Decaiss  of  Marlborooob  (Private  Correspondence  of,  I,  249). 
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This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickedness  which  could  not  be 
defeated,  because  it  could  not  be  su.‘<pectcd  ; the  Earl  did  not 
imagine  there  could  exist  in  a human  form  a mother  that  would  ruin 
her  son  without  enriching  herself,  and  therefore  bestowed  upon  some 
other  person  six  thousand  pounds  which  he  had  in  his  will  bequeathed 
to  Savage.*’ 

The  same  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother  to  intercept  this  pro- 
vision which  had  been  intended  him  prompted  her  in  a short  time  to 
another  project,  a project  worthy  of  such  a disposition.  She  endeav- 
oured to  rid  herself  from  the  danger  of  being  at  any  time  made 
known  to  him,  by  sending  him  secretly  to  the  American  Plantations.** 

By  whose  kindness  this  scheme  was  counteracted,  or  by  whose 
interposition  she  was  induced  to  lay  aside  her  design,  I know  not ; 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  might  persuade  or  compel 
her  to  desist  ; or  perhaps  she  could  not  easily  And  accomplices 
wicked  enough  to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action  ; for  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  those  who  had  by  a long  gradation  of  guilt  hardened 
their  hearts  against  the  sense  of  common  wickedness  would  yet  be 
shocked  at  the  design  of  a mother  to  expose  her  son  to  slavery  and 
want,  to  expose  him  without  interest  and  without  provocation  ; and 
Savage  might  on  this  occasion  find  protectors  and  advocates  among 
those  who  had  long  traded  in  crimes,  and  whom  compassion  had 
never  touched  before. 


I have  examloed  Lord  Rivers'a  will,  but  there  Is  no  mention  in  it  either  of  Savage  or  of 
the  Countess  of  Macclesfield.  The  chief  inheritor  of  his  large  fortune,  of  his  house,  “ Rivera 
nouse,”  in  Great  Queen  Street,  and  of  his  house  at  Ealing,  in  Middlesex,  was  “ Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Colleton,  alias  Johnson,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Peter  Colleton,  Rart."  “ Miss  Bessy 
Savage,"  a girl  under  age,  was  the  next  largest  inheritor.  The  executors  were  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  ilarlcy,  Earl  of  Oxford.  The  will  contains  liberal  bequests  to  his  servants 
and  others.  lie  desires  to  be  decently  buried  at  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire,  among  his  ances- 
tors, and  leaves  lOOOf.  for  that  purpose.  He  died  unmarried. 

“Did  I tell  you  of  Lord  Rivers’s  will ? He  has  left  legacies  to  about  twenty  paltry  old 
whores  by  name,  and  not  a farthing  to  any  friend,  dependent,  or  relation  : he  has  left  from 
his  only  child.  Lady  Barrymore,  her  mother’s  estate,  and  given  the  whole  to  his  heir-male,  a 
popish  priest,  a second  cousin,  who  la  now  Earl  Rivera,  and  whom  he  used  in  his  life  like  a foot- 
man. After  him  it  goes  to  his  chief  wench  and  bastard.  Lord  Treasurer  and  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  executors  of  this  hopeful  will.  I love  the  man,  but  detest  his  memory.” — Swin:  Juui'- 
full  to  Stella,  3 Oct.  1T12. 

Savage’s  Preface  to  his  ‘ MlsceUanles  ’ [p.  xL] — JouNSOK. 

‘ Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Translations  by  Several  Hands.  Publis'ied  by  Richard  Savage, 
son  of  the  late  Karl  Rivera.  London : printed  for  Samuei  Chapman,  at  the  Angel  in  Pall-Mall,' 
1726,  8vo. 
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Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means,  from  banishing  him  into 
another  conntry,  she  formed  soon  after  a selieme  for  burying  iiim  in 
poverty  and  obscurity  in  his  own  ; and,  that  liis  station  of  life,  if 
not  tlie  place  of  his  residence,  might  keep  him  forever  at  a distance 
from  her,  she  ordered  him  to  be  placed  with  a shoemaker  in  TIol- 
born,  that,  after  the  usual  time  of  trial,  he  might  become  his  appren- 
tice.“ 

It  is  generally  reported  that  this  project  was  for  some  time  suc- 
cessful, and  that  Savage  was  employed  at  the  awl  longer  than  he 
was  willing  to  confess  ; nor  was  it  perhaps  any  great  advantage 
to  him  that  an  unexpected  discovery  determined  him  to  quit  his 
occupation. 

About  this  time  his  nurse,  who  had  always  treated  him  as  her 
own  son,  died  ; and  it  was  natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those 
effects  which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become  his  own  : 
he  therefore  went  to  her  house,  opened  her  boxes,  and  examined  her 
papers,  among  which  he  found  some  letters  written  to  her  by  the 
Lady  Mason,  which  informed  him  of  his  birth,  and  the  reasons  for 
which  it  was  concealed. 

He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  eiujdoynicnt  which  had  been 
allotted  to  him,  but  thought  he  had  a right  to  share  the  affluence  of 
his  mother  ; and  therefore,  without  scruide,  applied  to  her  as  her 
son,  and  made  u.se  of  every  art  to  awaken  her  tenderness  and  at- 
tract her  regard.  But  neither  his  letters  nor  the  interposition  of 
those  friends  which  his  merit  or  his  distress  procured  him  made  any 
impression  upon  her  mind.  She  still  resolved  to  neglect,  though 
she  could  no  longer  disown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpo.se  that  he  frequently  solicited  her  to  admit  him 
to  see  her  ; she  avoided  him  with  the  most  vigilant  precaution,  and 
ordered  him  to  be  excluded  from  her  house,  by  whomsoever  he 
might  be  introduced,  and  what  reason  soever  he  might  give  for 
entering  it. 

Savage  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched  with  the  discovery  of 

Savage's  Preface  to  his  ‘ Miscellanies.’ — Jouksox. 

When  I was  about  Uncen,  her  affection  began  to  awake ; and  had  I but  known  mjr  interest, 
I bad  been  handsomeljr  provided  for ; in  short,  1 was  solicited  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a 
very  honest  and  reputable  occupation — a shoemaker,  an  offer  which  I undutifully  rejected 
(p.xL). 
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his  real  mother  that  it  was  his  frequent  practice  to  walk  in  the 
(lark  evenings  for  several  hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
her  as  she  might  come  by  accident  to  the  window  or  cross  her 
apartment  with  a candle  in  her  hand.’® 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  were  without  effect,  for  he 
could  neither  soften  her  heart  nor  open  her  hand,  and  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  miseries  of  want  while  he  was  endeavouring  to 
awaken  the  affection  of  a mother.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  seek 
some  other  means  of  support ; and,  having  no  profession,  became 
by  necessity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  the  literary  world  was  engrossed  by 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  which  filled  the  press  with  pamphlets, 
and  the  coffee-houses  with  disputants.  Of  this  subject,  as  most 
popular,  he  made  choice  for  his  first  attempt,  and,  without  any 
other  knowledge  of  the  question  than  he  had  casually  collected  from 
conversation,  published  [1717]  a poem  against  the  Bishop.” 

What  was  the  success  or  merit  of  this  performance  I know  not ; 
it  was  probably  lost  among  the  innumerable  pamphlets  to  which  that 
dispute  gave  occasion.  Mr.  Savage  was  himself  in  a little  time 
ashamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  it  by  destroying  all  the 
copies  that  he  could  collect. 

He  then  attempted  a more  gainful  kind  of  writing,’*  and  in  his 
eighteenth  year  offered  to  the  stage  a comedy  borrowed  from  a 
Spanish  plot,  which  was  refused  by  the  players,  and  was  therefore 
given  by  him  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who,  having  more  interest,  made  some 
slight  alterations  and  brought  it  upon  the  stage  under  the  title  of 
‘Woman’s  a Riddle,’  ’*  but  allowed  the  unhappy  author  no  part  of 
the  profit. 

Not  discouraged,  however,  at  his  repulse,  he  wrote,  two  years 
afterwards,  ‘ Love  in  a Veil,’  another  comedy,  borrowed  likewise 
from  the  Spanish,  but  with  little  better  success  than  before  ; for 

*•  See  ‘The  Plain  Dealer.’ — Johnson.  No.  28.  By  Aaron  Hill,  reprinted  by  Savage  be 
fore  bis  Miscellaneous  Poems,  1726,  8vo. 

” ‘The  Convocation,  or  a Battle  of  Pamphlets,  a Poem,  1717,*  8vo, 

IS  Jacob’s  ‘ Lives  of  the  Dramatic  Poets.’ — Johnson. 

ThU  play  was  printed  first  in  8vo  ; and  afterwards  In  12mo.,  the  fifth  edition — Jobsson. 
And  waa  first  acted  at  Llncotn’s-lnn-Fields  Theatre,  4th  December,  1716.  It  ran  twelve 
nights. 
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though  it  was  received  and  acted, yet  it  appeared  so  late  in  the 
year  that  the  author  obtained  no  other  advantage  from  it  than  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  liichard  Steele  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  by  whom  he 
was  pitied,  caressed,  and  relieved. 

Sir  Kichard  Steele,  having  declared  in  his  favour  with  all  the 
ardour  of  benevolence  which  constituted  his  character,  promoted 
his  interest  with  the  utmost  zeal,  related  his  misfortunes,  applauded 
his  merit,  took  all  the  opportunities  of  recommending  him,  and 
asserted  that  “ the  inhumanity  of  his  mother  had  given  him  a right 
to  find  every  good  man  his  father.” 

Nor  was  Mr.  Savage  admitted  to  his  acquaintance  only,  but  to 
his  confidence,  of  which  he  sometimes  related  an  instance  too  e.xtra- 
ordinary  to  be  omitted,  as  it  affords  a very  just  idea  of  his  patron’s 
character. 

lie  was  once  desired  by  Sir  Richard,  with  an  air  of  the  utmo.st 
importance,  to  come  very  early  to  his  house  the  next  morning.  Mr. 
Savage  came  ns  he  had  promised,  found  the  chariot  at  the  door,  and 
Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him  and  ready  to  go  out.  What  was 
intended,  and  whither  they  w’ere  to  go.  Savage  could  not  conjec- 
ture, and  was  not  willing  to  inquire  ; but  immediately  sealed  him- 
self with  Sir  Richard.  The  coachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and 
they  hurried  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Ilyde-park  Corner,  where 
they  stopped  at  a petty  tavern  and  retired  to  a private  room.  Sir 
Richard  then  informed  him  that  he  intended  to  publish  a pamphlet, 
and  that  he  had  desired  him  to  come  thither  that  he  might  write  for 
him.  lie  soon  sat  down  to  the  work.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  and 
Savage  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  had  been  ordered  was  put  upon 
the  table.  Savage  was  surprised  at  the  meanness  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  after  some  hesitation  ventured  to  ask  for  wine,  which  Sir 
Richard,  not  without  reluctance,  ordered  to  be  brought.  They  then 
finished  their  dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their  pamphlet,  which  they 
concluded  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Savage  then  imagined  his  task  over,  and  expected  that  Sir 

’0  First  acted  17th  June,  1718.  ‘Love  in  a Veil,  a Comedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatro- 
Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  by  his  Majesty’s  Servants.  Written  by  Richard  Savage,  Gent.,  son  of 
the  late  Earl  Rivera.  London  : printed  for  E.  Cnrll,  Ac.’  1719,  Svo.,  price  Is.  6<f.  The  dedi- 
cation Is  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  poet.  , 

‘The  Plain  Dealer.’ — JonNsos.  No.  78,  Nov.  30, 1724. 
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Richard  would  call  for  the  reckoning  and  return  home  ; but  his  ex- 
pectations deceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that  he  was  with- 
out money,  and  that  the  pamphlet  must  be  sold  before  the  dinner 
could  be  paid  for  ; and  Savage  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  offer 
their  new  production  to  sale  for  two  guineas,  which  with  some  diffi- 
culty he  obtained.  Sir  Richard  then  returned  home,  having  retired 
that  day  only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  composed  the  pamphlet 
only  to  discharge  his  reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  another  fact  equally  uncommon,  which, 
though  it  has  no  relation  to  his  life,  ought  to  be  preserved.  Sir 
Richard  Steele  having  one  day  invited  to  his  house  a great  number 
of  persons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were  surprised  at  the  number  of 
liveries  which  surrounded  the  table  ; and,  after  dinner,  when  wine 
and  mirth  had  set  them  free  from  the  observation  of  a rigid  cere- 
mony, one  of  them  inquired  of  Sir  Richard  how  such  an  expensive 
train  of  domestics  could  be  consistent  with  his  fortune.  Sir  Richard 
very  frankly  confe.ssed  that  they  were  fellows  of  whom  he  would 
very  willingly  be  rid.  And  being  then  asked  why  he  did  not  dis- 
charge them,  declared  that  they  w'ere  bailiffs,  who  had  introduced 
themselves  with  an  execution,  and  whom,  since  he  could  not  send 
them  away,  he  had  thought  it  convenient  to  embellish  with  liveries, 
that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they  stayed. 

Ills  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient,  and  by  paying  the 
debt  discharged  their  attendants,  having  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  pro- 
mise that  they  should  never  again  find  him  graced  with  a retinae  of 
the  same  kind. 

Under  such  a tutor,  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely  to  learn  piudence 
or  frugality  ; and  perhaps  many  of  the  misfortunes  which  the  want 
of  those  virtues  brought  upon  him  in  the  following  parts  of  his  life 
might  be  justly  imputed  to  so  uuimproving  an  example. 

Nor  did  the  kindnes.s  of  Sir  Richard  end  in  common  favours.  He 
proposed  to  have  established  him  in  some  settled  scheme  of  life,  and 
to  have  contracted  a kind  of  alliance  with  him  by  marrying  him  1o 
a natural  daughter,  on  whom  he  intended  to  bestow  a thousand 
pounds.  But  though  he  was  always  lavish  of  future  bounties,  he 
conducted  his  affairs  in  such  a manner  that  he  was  very  seldom  able 
to  keep  his  promises  or  execute  his  own  intentions  ; and,  as  he  was 

VOL.  II  6* 
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never  able  to  raise  the  sura  which  he  had  offered,  the  marriage  was 
delayed.  In  the  mean  time  he  was  officiously  informed  that  Mr. 
Savage  had  ridiculed  him  ; by  which  he  was  so  much  exasperated 
that  lie  withdrew  the  allowance  which  he  had  paid  him,  and  never 
afterwards  admitted  him  to  his  house.” 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  might,  by  his  imprudence, 
expose  himself  to  the  malice  of  a tale-bearer  ; for  his  patron  had 
many  follies,  which,  as  his  discernment  easily  discovered,  his  imagi- 
nation might  sometimes  incite  him  to  mention  too  ludicrously.  A 
little  knowledge  of  the  world  is  suflBcient  to  discover  that  such 
weakness  is  very  common,  and  that  there  are  few  who  do  not  some- 
times, in  the  wantonness  of  thoughtless  mirth,  or  the  heat  of  tran- 
sient resentment,  speak  of  their  friends  and  benefactors  with  levity 
and  contempt,  though  in  their  cooler  moments  they  want  neither 
sense  of  their  kindness  nor  reverence  for  their  virtue.  The  fault 
therefore  of  Mr.  Savage  was  rather  negligence  than  ingratitude  : 
but  Sir  Richard  must  likewise  be  acquitted  of  severity,  for  who  is 
there  that  can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one  whom  he  has 
relieved  and  supported,  whose  establishment  he  has  laboured,  and 
whose  interest  he  has  promoted  ? 

He  was  now  again  abandoned  to  fortune  without  any  other  friend 
than  Mr.  Wilks  ; ” a man  who,  whatever  were  his  abilities  or  skill 
as  an  actor,  deserves  at  least  to  be  remembered  for  his  virtues,** 


The  certain  knight^  mentioned  page  11,  was  Sir  Richard  Steele;  but  that  account  of  what 
passed  between  me  and  him  U partly  true  and  partly  not  so.  That  there  was  a slander  raised 
against  me,  which  caused  a dllTerence  between  us,  which  lasted  a long  while,  Is  truth,  and  the 
worthy  Mr.  Curll,  the  bookseller,  was  the  person  who  raised  It ; but  we  were  afterwards  recon* 
ciled,  he  being  fully  convinced  of  my  innocence.  As  for  the  constant  allowance  I received 
from  him,  the  author  is  quite  mistaken : I never  had  any  such,  not  even  a single  present,  from 
Bir  Richard  Steele;  and  how  can  he  be  said  to  have  withheld  a bounty  which  he  never  be* 
stowed?  As  to  the  proposal  of  my  marrying  his  natural  daughter,  the  reasons  why,  and  the 
terms  on  which  he  proposed  it,  the  author  has  not  erred  in ; but  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
match  did  not  go  on,  he  Is  again  mistaken.  The  truth  is  this,  I quite  declined  the  proposal, 
and  never  could  be  induced  to  see  the  lady,  ihough  he  frequently  and  warmly  pressed  me  to 
an  Interview,  nor  have  I to  this  day  ever  seen  her. — S.ivaok  to  Carter^  May  10,  17:10. 

**  Johnson  here  follows  the  Life  of  Savage  printed  In  1727.  The  friend  on  this  occasion 
was  not  Wilks  (as  Savage  informs  Mrs.  Carter),  but  Mrs.  Oldfield.  “ As  for  the  obligations 
he  talks  of  from  me  to  Mr.  Wilks,  he  is  again  In  an  error  ; I did  subsist  at  that  time  on  such 
obligations  as  he  mentions,  but  they  came  from  Mrs.  Oldfield,  not  from  Mr.  Wilks. — Sayagb 
to  Mr%.  Carter,  May  10,  1739. 

As  it  Is  a loss  to  mankind  when  any  good  action  is  forgotten,  I shall  Insert  another 
Instance  of  Mr.  Wilks's  generosity,  very  little  known.  Mr.  Smith,  a gentleman  educated  at 
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which  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  less  often 
in  his  profession  than  in  others.  To  be  humane,  generous,  and 
candid,  is  a very  high  degree  of  merit  in  any  case  ; but  those  quali- 
ties deserve  still  greater  praise  when  they  are  found  in  that  con- 
dition which  makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  whatever  reason, 
contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant,  selfish,  and  brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  those  to  whom  calamity  seldom  com- 
plained without  relief,  he  naturally  took  an  unfortunate  wit  into  his 
protection,  and  not  only  assisted  him  in  any  casual  distresses, 
but  continued  an  equal  and  steady  kindness  to  the  time  of  his 
death. 

By  his  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtained  from  his  mother  ” 
fifty  pounds,  and  a promise  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  ; but 
it  was  the  fate  of  this  unhappy  man  that  few  promises  of  any  advan- 
tage to  him  were  performed.  His  mother  was  infected,  among 
others,  with  the  general  madness  of  the  South  Sea  traffic  ; and  hav- 
ing been  disappointed  in  her  expectations,  refused  to  pay  what 
perhaps  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  sudden  affluence  prompted  her 
to  promise. 

Being  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wilks, 
he  was  consequently  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  the  theatres;  and  in 
a short  time  the  amusements  of  the  stage  took  such  possession  of 
his  mind  that  he  never  was  absent  from  a play  in  several  years. 

This  constant  attendance  naturally  procured  him  the  acquaintance 
of  the  players,  and,  among  others,  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  touched  with  his  misfor- 


Dublin,  being  hindered  by  an  impediment  in  hij  pronunciation  from  engaging  in  orders,  for 
which  his  friends  designed  him,  left  his  own  country,  and  came  to  London  in  quest  of  employ* 
ment,  but  found  his  solicitations  fniitless,  and  his  necessities  every  day  more  pressing.  In 
this  distress  he  wrote  a tragedy,  and  offered  it  to  the  players,  by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Thus 
were  his  last  hopes  defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  prospect  than  of  the  most  deplorable 
poverty.  But  Mr.  Wilks  thought  his  performance,  though  not  perfect,  at  least  worthy  of  some 
reward,  and  therefore  offered  him  a benefit.  This  favour  he  Improved  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, that  the  house  offered  him  a considerable  sum,  with  w*hich  he  W’ent  to  Leyden,  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  and  prosecuted  his  design  with  so  much  diligence  and  success, 
that  when  Dr.  Boerhaave  was  desired  by  the  Czarina  to  recommend  proper  persons  to  Intro- 
duce into  Russia  the  practice  and  study  of  physic,  Dr.  Smith  was  one  of  those  whom  he 
selected.  lie  had  a considerable  pension  settled  on  him  at  his  arrival,  and  was  one  of  the 
chief  physicians  at  the  Russian  court. — JouNiiON. 

94  This  I write  upon  the  credit  of  the  author  of  hU  Life,  which  was  published  1727. — 
Johnson. 
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tunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a settled  pension  of  fifty  pounds  a year 
which  was  during  her  life  regularly  paiil.'“ 

That  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  its  due  praise,  and  that 
the  good  actions  of  Mrs.  Oldfield  may  not  be  sullied  by  her  general 
character,  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  Mr.  Savage  often  declared  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  ho  never  saw  her  alone,  or  in  any  other 
place  than  behind  the  scenes. 

At  her  death  [23rd  Oct.,  1130]  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  gra- 
titude in  the  most  decent  manner,  by  wearing  mourning  as  for  a 
mother  ; but  did  not  celebrate  her  in  elegies  ; ” because  he  knew 
that  too  great  profusion  of  praise  would  only  have  revived  those 
faults  which  his  natural  equity  did  not  allow  him  to  think  less  be- 
cause they  were  committed  by  one  who  favoured  him  ; but  of 
which,  though  his  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  palliate  them,  his 
gratitude  would  not  suffer  him  to  prolong  the  memory  or  dilVuse  the 
censure. 

In  his  ‘ Wanderer  ’ he  has  indeed  taken  an  op|>ortunity  of  men- 
tioning her  ; but  celebrates  her  not  for  her  virtue,  but  her  beauty, 
an  excellence  which  none  ever  denied  her : this  is  the  only  enco- 
mium with  which  he  has  rewarded  her  liberality,  and  perhaps  he  has 
even  in  this  been  too  lavish  of  his  praise.  lie  seems  to  have  thonght, 
that  never  to  mention  his  beuefactrc.ss  would  have  an  appearance 
of  ingratitude,  though  to  have  dedicated  any  particular  performance 
to  her  memory  would  have  ouly  betrayed  an  officious  partiality, 
that,  without  e.xalting  her  character,  would  have  dcpre.sscd  his  own. 


In  this  [Johnson’s]  Life  of  Savage  'tis  related  that  Mrs.  Otdrivld  was  very  fond  of  Mr.  Sa- 
vage's conversation,  and  allowed  him  an  .annuity  during  her  life  of  50f.  These  facts  were  equally 
Ill-grounded : there  was  no  foundation  for  them.  That  Savage’s  misfortunes  pleaded  for  pity, 
and  had  the  desired  effect  on  Mrs.  Oldfield’s  compassiou,  is  certain ; but  she  so  much  disliked 
the  man,  and  disapproved  his  conduct,  that  she  never  admitted  him  to  her  conversation,  nor 
soffered  him  to  enter  her  house.  She  indeed  often  relieved  him  with  such  donations  as  spoke 
her  generous  disposition.  But  this  was  on  the  solicitation  of  friends,  who  frequently  set  bis 
calamities  before  her  in  the  most  piteous  light ; and,  from  a principle  of  hum.anity,  she  became 
not  a little  instrumental  in  saving  his  lifc—Ctiber’s  lire*  qfihe  Poetn,  vol.  v.  p,  .13. 

ftt  I shall  conclude  this  account  [of  Mrs.  Oldfield]  with  an  abstract  of  a copy  of  verses,  wrote 
by  Mr.  Sav.ige,  illegitimate  son  to  Earl  Klvers,  though  the  author  of  that  unfortunate  gentle- 
man’s Life  sesms  to  deny  it ; I suppose  because  his  name  is  not  in  the  title-page. — C/iclicooU’s 
J/Mory  of  the  Hinge,  12mo.,  ITW,  p.  204. 

The  poem  to  which  Chetwood  refers  was  printed  in  4to.,  17.10,  for  J.  Roberts,  and  has  Ibis 
title:  ‘A  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  Oldfield.  Inscrib’d  to  the  Uonourable  Brigadier 
Churchill.’ 
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He  had  sometimes,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Wilks,  the  advantage 
of  a bencflt,  oii  which  occasions  ho  often  received  uncommon  marks 
of  regard  and  compassion  ; and  was  once  told  by  the  Dnke  of  Dor- 
set that  it  was  just  to  consider  him  as  an  injured  nobleman,  and  that 
in  his  opinion  the  nobility  ought  to  think  themselves  obliged,  with- 
out solicitation,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  supporting  him  by 
their  countenance  and  patronage.  But  he  had  generally  the  morti- 
lication  to  hear  that  the  whole  interest  of  his  mother  was  employed 
to  frustrate  his  applications,  and  that  she  never  left  any  expedient 
untried  by  which  he  might  be  cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  support- 
ing life.  The  same  disposition  she  endeavoured  to  diffuse  among  all 
those  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gave  her  any  influence,  and  in- 
deed succeeded  too  well  in  her  design,  but  could  not  always  propa- 
gate her  effrontery  with  her  cruelty,  for  some  of  those  whom  she  in- 
cited against  him  wefc  a.shamed  of  their  own  conduct,  and  boasted 
of  that  relief  which  they  never  gave  him. 

In  this  censure  I do  not  indiscriminately  involve  all  his  relations  ; 
for  he  has  mentioned  with  gratitude  the  humanity  of  one  lady  whose 
name  I am  now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to  whom  therefore  I cannot 
pay  the  praises  which  she  deserves  for  having  acted  well  in  opposi- 
tion to  inflnence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punishment  w hich  our  laws  inflict  upon  those  parents  who 
murder  their  infants  is  well  known,  nor  has  its  justice  ever  been  con- 
tested ; but  if  they  deserve  death  who  destroy  a child  in  its  birth, 
what  pains  can  be  severe  enough  for  her  who  forbears  to  destroy 
him  only  to  inflict  sharper  miseries  upon  him  ; who  prolongs  his  life 
only  to  make  him  miserable  ; and  who  exposes  him,  without  care 
and  without  pity,  to  the  malice  of  oppression,  the  caprices  of  chance, 
and  the  temptations  of  poverty  ; who  rejoices  to  see  him  over- 
whelmed with  calamities  ; and,  when  his  own  industry,  or  the  cha- 
rity of  others,  has  enabled  him  to  rise  for  a short  time  above  his 
miseries,  plunges  him  again  into  his  former  dLstre.ss  ? 

The  kindness  of  hi.s.  friends  not  affording  him  any  constant  supply, 
and  the  prospect  of  improving  his  fortune  by  enlarging  his  acquain- 
tance necessarily  leading  him  to  places  of  expense,  he  found  it 
peccssary”  to  endeavour  once  more  at  dramatic  poetry,  for  which  he 

••  In  1728. — J0BN8OS. 
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was  now  better  qualified  by  a more  extensive  knowledge  and  longer 
observation.  But  having  been  uusncccssful  in  comedy,  though 
rather  for  want  of  opportunities  than  genius,  he  resolved  now  to  try 
whether  he  sliould  not  be  more  fortunate  in  e.vhibiting  a tragedy. 

The  story  which  he  chose  for  the  subject  was  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  a story  well  adapted  to  the  stage,  though  perhaps  not 
far  enough  removed  from  the  present  age  to  admit  properly  the  fic- 
tions necessary  to  complete  the  plan  : for  the  mind,  which  naturally 
loves  truth,  is  always  most  offended  with  the  violation  of  those 
truths  of  which  we  are  most  certain  ; and  wo  of  course  conceive 
those  facts  most  certain  which  approach  nearest  to  our  own  time. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a tragedy,  which,  if  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  wrote  it  be  considered,  will  afford  at  once  an  uncommon 
proof  of  strength  of  genius  and  evenness  of  mind,  of  a serenity  not 
to  be  milled  and  an  imagination  not  to  be  suppressed. 

During  a considerable  part  of  the  time  in  which  he  was  employed 
upon  this  performance  he  was  without  lodging,  and  often  without 
meat  ; nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences  for  study  than  the  fields 
or  the  streets  allowed  him  ; there  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his 
speeches,  and  afterwards  step  into  a shop,  beg  for  a few  moments 
the  use  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  w'rite  down  what  he  had  composed 
upon  paper  which  he  had  picked  up  by  accident.” 

If  the  performance  of  a writer  thus  distressed  is  not  perfect,  its 
faults  ought  surely  to  be  imputed  to  a cause  very  different  from  want 
of  genius,  and  must  rather  e.xcite  pity  than  provoke  censure. 

But  wheu  under  these  discouragements  the  tragedy  was  finished, 
there  yet  remained  the  labour  of  introducing  it  on  the  stage — an 
undertaking  which,  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  was  in  a very  high  degree 
vexatious  and  disgusting  ; for,  having  little  interest  or  reputation, 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the  players,  and  admit, 
with  whatever  reluctance,  the  emendations  of  Mr.  Cibber,  which  he 
always  considered  as  the  disgrace  of  his  performance. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  Johnson  and  Savage  were  sometimes  In  such  extreme 
indigence,  that  they  could  not  pay  for  a lodging ; so  that  they  have  wandered  together  w hole 

nights  in  the  street lie  told  Blr  Joshua  Keynolds,  that  one  night  in  particular,  when 

Savage  and  he  walked  round  St.  Jameses  Square  for  want  of  a lodging,  they  were  not  at  all 
depressed  by  their  situation,  but,  in  high  spiriu  and  brimful  of  patriotism,  traversed  the  square 
for  several  hours,  Inveighed  against  the  minister,  and  **  resolved  they  would  stand  by  tbeix 
country.” — Bonoell  hy  Oroktr^  ed,  1847,  p.  49. 
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He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hill”  another  critic  of  a very  dificrent  class, 
from  whoso  friendship  he  received  great  assistance  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  whom  he  never  mentioned  but  with  the  utmost  tenderness 
and  regard.  He  had  been  for  some  time  distinguished  l)y  him  with 
very  particular  kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to 
apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an  established  character.  He  there- 
fore sent  this  tragedy  to  him,  with  a short  copy  of  verses,"  in  which 
be  desired  his  correction.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  humanity  and  politeness 
are  generally  known,  readily  complied  with  liis  request  ; but  as  ho 
is  remarkable  for  singularity  of  sentiment,  and  bold  experiments  in 
language,  Mr.  Savage  did  not  think  his  play  mnch  improved  by  his 
innovation,  and  had  even  at  that  time  the  courage  to  reject  several 
passages  which  he  could  not  approve  ; and  what  is  still  more  lauda- 
ble, Mr.  Hill  had  the  generosity  not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his 
alterations,  but  wrote  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  in  which  he 
touches  on  the  circumstances  of  the  author  with  great  tender- 
ness. 

After  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances  he  was  only  able  to 
bring  his  play  upon  the  stage  in  the  summer,  when  the  chief  actors 
had  retired,  and  the  rest  were  in  possession  of  the  honse  for  their 
own  advantage.  Among  these  Mr,  Savage  was  admitted  to  play  the 
part  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  by  which  he  gained  no  great  reputa- 
tion, the  theatre  being  a province  for  which  nature  seemed  not  to 
have  designed  him  ; for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture  were 
such  as  were  e.xpected  on  the  stage  ; and  he  was  so  much  ashamed 
of  having  been  reduced  to  appear  as  a player,  that  he  always  blot- 
ted out  his  name  from  the  list  when  a copy  of  his  tragedy  was  to  bo 
shown  to  his  friends." 

In  the  publication  " of  his  performance  he  was  more  successful, 
for  the  rays  of  genius  that  glimmered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through 


Aaron  HUl — now  chiefly  remembered  by  hie  moral  triumph  over  Pope,  and  the  timely 
iwistance  his  pen  and  name  rendered  to  Savage  and  Thomson.  He  died  in  1750. 

Verges  to  Aaron  111)1,  Esq.,  with  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  expecting  him  to  correct  It, 
p’lnted  in  Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  Richard  Savage.  172#i,  Svo.,  p.  77. 

‘Sir  Thomas  Overbury  ’ was  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane  on  June  12, 1723,  aud  reached  with 
olfiiculty  a third  night.  IVhen  the  house  reopened  for  the  winter  season,  it  was  once  more  per* 
formed,  for  the  autbor*s  benefit,  Oct.  2, 1728. 

ts  The  Tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury:  as  It  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane, 
Ac.  Written  by  Richard  Savage,  son  of  the  late  Earl  Rivers.  London:  printed  for  Samuel 
Obapman,  at  the  Angel  in  Pall  Mall,  1724,  8vo. 
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all  the  mists  which  poverty  and  Cibber  had  been  able  to  spread  over 
it,  procured  him  the  notice  and  esteem  of  many  persons  eminent  for 
their  rank,  their  virtue,  and  their  vs’it. 

Of  this  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated,  the  accumnlated  pro- 
fits arose  to  an  hundred  pounds,  which  he  thought  at  that  time  a 
very  large  sum,  having  been  never  msister  of  so  much  before. 

In  the  ‘ Dedication,’  ” for  which  he  received  ten  guineas,  there  is 
nothing  remarkable.  The  preface  contains  a very  liberal  encomium 
on  the  blooming  excellence  of  Mr.  Thcophilus  Cibber,  which  Mr. 
Savage  could  not  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  see  his  friends  about 
to  read  without  snatching  the  play  out  of  their  hands.**  The  gene- 
rosity of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  occasion  ; for  afterwards, 
when  Mr.  Savage’s  necessities  returned,  he  encouraged  a subscrip- 
tion to  a Miscellany  of  Poems  in  a very  extraordinary  manner,  by 
publishing  his  story  in  ‘ The  I’lain  Dealer,’  ” with  some  affecting 
lines,  which  ho  asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon 
the  treatment  received  by  him  from  his  motlier,  but  of  which  he 
was  himself  the  author,  as  Mr.  Savage  afterwards  declared.*’  These 

To  Herbert  Tryst,  Esq.,  of  Hereford.— Johnso.s. 

**  And  though  he  labours  under  the  present  disadvantage  of  small  stature,  I can*t  help  con* 
currlng  with  the  opiulon  of  many  others,  that  in  action  and  elocution  he  la  certainly  a prodigy. 
— Sataob:  AdrertU^ment  to  Sir  ThonufH  Ot^rhnry, 

To  Johnson’s  remark,  which,  says  Cibber,  “ almost  amounts  to  an  unhandsome  inuendo  that 
Mr.  Savage  and  some  of  his  friends  thought  me  no  actor  at  all,”  Theo.  Cibber  replied  in  a note 
with  his  InitiaLi  in  vol.  v.  p.  213  of  the  * Lives  of  the  Poets  * which  bears  his  name 
“The  truth  Is,  I met  Savage  one  summer  In  a condition  too  melancholy  for  description.  lie 
was  starving.  1 supported  him,  and  iny  father  cloathed  lilm  ’tUl  his  tragedy  was  brought  on 
the  stage,  where  it  met  with  success  in  the  representation,  tho’  acted  by  the  young  part  of  the 
company,  In  the  summer  season:  whatever  might  be  the  merits  of  hU  play,  his  necessities 
were  too  pressing  to  wait  ’till  winter  for  Its  performance.  When  it  was  just  going  to  be  pub- 
lished (as  I met  with  uncommon  encouragement  In  my  young  attempt  In  the  part  of  Somerset) 
he  repeated  to  me  a most  extraordinary  compliment,  as  be  might  then  think  it,  which,  he  said, 
he  intended  to  make  me  In  his  preface.  Neither  my  youth  (for  I was  then  but  18)  or  vanity 
was  so  devoid  of  judgment  as  to  prevent  my  objecting  to  It.  1 told  him,  I imagined  this  ex- 
travagancy would  have  so  contrary  an  effect  to  his  intention,  that  what  he  kindly  meant  for 
praise,  might  be  misinterpreted,  or  render  him  liable  to  censure,  and  me  to  ridicule:  I insisted 
on  bis  omitting  it : contrary  to  his  usual  obstinacy  be  consented,  and  Bent  his  order  to  the 
printer  to  leave  it  out ; it  was  too  late ; the  sheets  were  all  work’d  off,  and  the  play  was  adver- 
tised to  come  out  (as  it  did)  the  next  day.” — Tueopuilcs  Cidukr  in  Cibher^e  Lives  of 
PofU^  V.  213. 

**  (2Cth  June,  1724.]  ‘The  Plain  Dealer’  was  a periodical  paper,  written  by  Mr.  Hill  and 
Mr.  lioud,  whom  Mr.  Savage  called  the  two  contending  powers  of  light  and  darkness.  They 
wrote  by  turns  each  six  essays ; and  the  character  of  the  work  was  observed  regularly  to  rise 
in  Mr.  Hill’s  weeks,  and  fall  in  Blr.  Bond’s. — JonESOii. 

la  UUl’s  Works,  4 vola.  8vo.  1764,  They  appear  (Iv.  61)  as  ‘ Verses  made  for  Mr.  S — v — ^ge, 
and  sexxt  to  my  Lady  M — 1s-h),  bis  mother.* 
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lines,  and  the  paper  in  which  they  were  inserted,  had  a very  power- 
ful effect  upon  all  but  his  mother,  whom,  by  making  her  cruelty 
more  public,  they  only  hardened  in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription  to  the  Miscellany, 
but  furnished  likewise  the  greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  particularly  ‘ The  Happy  Man,’  which  he  published 
as  a specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  those  papers  should  influence  to 
patronize  merit  in  distress,  without  any  other  solicitation,  were 
directed  to  be  left  at  Button’s  Coffee-house  ; and  Mr.  Savage  going 
thither  a few  days  afterwards,  without  expectation  of  any  effect 
from  his  proposal,  found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guineas,”  which  had 
been  sent  him  in  consequence  of  the  compassion  excited  by  Mr.  Hill’s 
pathetic  representation. 

To  this  Miscellany  ” he  wrote  a preface,  in  w-hich  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  mother’s  cruelty  in  a very  uncommon  strain  of  humour, 
and  with  a gaiety  of  imagination  which  the  success  of  his  subscrip- 
tion probably  produced. 

The  Dedication  is  addressed  to  the  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Mon- 
tagu, whom  he  flatters  without  reserve,  and  to  confe.ss  the  truth. 


at*  The  names  of  Uiose  wlto  so  generously  contributed  to  his  relief  having  been  mentioned 
In  a former  account  [Life,  1T27],  ought  not  to  be  omitted  here.  They  were  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  Lady  Cheyucy,  Lady  Castlemain,  Lady  Oower,  Lady  Lechmere,  the  Ducheio 
Dowager  and  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  Uochford,  Lady  ^tralTord,  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
■Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Floycr,  Mrs.  Fofucl  Noel,  Duke  of  Rutland  [10  books],  Lord  Gains- 
borough, Lord  Milsington,  Mr.  John  Savage,  Mr.  Herbert  Tryat,  Aaron  Hill  [6  books]. — John- 
son. The  subscription  price  was  half  a guinea,  and  the  List  of  Subscribers  prefixed  records 
the  disposal  of  109  copies,  t 

Tlius  while the  son  of  one  Earl,  and  naturalli/  of  another,  I am,  nominoUt/^ 
tiobody^s  son  at  all ; for  the  lady,  having  given  me  too  viUchfaVior^  thought  It  but  an  equiva> 
lent  deduction  to  leave  roe  rw  mother ^ by  way  of  balance.  So  I came  sported  Into  the  world, 
a kind  of  shuttlecock  between  law  and  nature.  If  law  had  not  beaten  me  back,  by  the  stroke 
of  an  Act,  on  purpose,  I had  now  been  ah*tte  by  the  privilege  of  a man  of  quality;  naj', 
I might  have  preserved,  into  the  bargain,  the  lives  of  JJuke  JJamiUtm  and  Li>n!  Jlohun^ 
•whose  dispute  arose  from  the  estate  of  that  Eurt  of  whom  (but  for  the  mention’d 

Act)  I must  have  caWd  ftVur.  And  If  nature  hud  not  struck  me  off,  with  a stranger  blow 
than  law’  did,  the  other  Earl,  who  was  most  emphoiicaUtj  my  father,  cou’d  never  have  been 
told  I was  detid^  when  he  was  about  to  enable  me  by  his  icitl  to  have  liv'd  to  some  purpose. 
An  unaccountable  severity  of  a mother  ! whom  I was  then  not  old  enough  to  have  deserv’d 
it  from,  and  by  which  I am  a single  unhappy  instance  among  that  nobleman’s  natural  chil- 
dren ; and  thrown,  friendless  on  the  world,  without  means  of  supporting  myself;  and  without 
authority  to  apply  to  thev^e  whose  duty  I know  it  Is  to  support  me.—SAVACB : Pref  to  MUcel* 
laneouv  Poems^  8vo.,  1T2C. 
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with  Tery  little  art.*®  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  all 
his  dedications;  his  compliments  are  constrained  and  violent,  heaped 
together  without  the  grace  of  order,  or  the  decency  of  introduction  : 
he  seems  to  have  written  his  panegyrics  for  the  perusal  only  his 
patrons,  and  to  imagine  that  he  had  no  other  task  than  to  pamper 
them  with  praises  however  gross,  and  that  flattery  would  make  its 
way  to  the  heart  without  the  assistance  of  elegance  or  invention. 

Soon  afterwards  [11th  June,  1127]  the  death  of  the  King  fur- 
nished a general  subject  for  a poetical  contest,  in  which  Mr.  Savage 
engaged,  and  is  allowed  to  have  carried  the  prize  of  honour  from 
his  competitors  : Ulit  I know  not  whether  he  gained  by  his  perfor- 
mance any  other  advantage  than  the  increase  of  his  reputation  ; 
though  it  must  ccrtaiidy  have  been  with  further  views  that  he  pre- 
vailed upon  himself  to  attempt  a species  of  writing  of  which  all 
the  topics  had  been  long  before  exhausted,  and  which  was  made  at 
once  difficult  by  the  multitudes  that  had  failed  in  it,  and  those  that 
had  succeeded. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  aud  though  frequently 
involved  in  very  distressful  perplexities,  appeared  however  to  be 
gaining  upon  mankind,  when  both  his  fame  and  his  life  were  en- 
dangered by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a crime  or  a calamity. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Savage  came  from  Rich- 
mond, where  he  then  lodged,  that  he  might  pursue  his  studies  with 
less  interruption,  with  an  intent  to  discharge  another  lodging  which 
he  had  in  Westminster  ; and  accidently  meeting  two  gentlemen  his 
acquaintances,  whose  names  were  Merchant  and  Gregory,  he  went 
in  with  them  to  a neighbouring  coffee-house,  and  sat  drinking  till  it 
was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of  Mr.  Savage’s  life  any  part  of  his 

This  the  following  extract  from  it  will  prove 

Since  our  country  baa  been  honoured  by  the  glory  of  your  wit  as  elevated  and  Immortal 
as  your  soul,  It  no  longer  remains  a doubt  whether  your  sex  have  strength  of  mind  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  sweetness.  There  is  something  In  your  verses  as  distinguished  as  your  air. 
They  are  ns  strong  ns  truth,  as  deep  as  reason,  us  clear  as  innocence,  and  as  smooth  as 
beauty.  They  contain  a nutmless  and  peculiar  mixture  of  grace  and  force,  w hich  is  at  once 
so  movingly  serene  and  so  miijestlcally  lovely,  that  it  is  too  amiable  to  appear  anywhere  but 
In  your  eyes  and  your  writings. 

“ As  fortune  is  not  more  luy  enemy  than  I am  the  enemy  of  flattery,  I know  not  how  I can 
forbear  this  application  to  your  Ladyship,  because  there  is  scarce  a possibility  that  1 should 
say  more  than  1 believe,  when  I am  speaking  of  your  Kxcellence.** — Johnson. 
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character  to  be  the  first  of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate. 
He  would  willingly  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  same  house  ; but  there 
was  not  room  for  the  whole  comj)any,  and  therefore  they  agreed 
to  ramble  about  the  streets,  and  divert  themselves  with  such  amuse- 
ments as  should  offer  themselves  till  morning. 

Ill  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  discover  a light  in  Robin- 
son’s coffee-house,  near  Charing-Cross,  and  therefore  went  in.  Mer- 
chant with  some  rudeness  demanded  a room,  and  was  told  that  there 
was  a good  fire  in  the  next  parlour,  which  the  company  were  about 
to  leave,  being  then  paying  their  reckoning.  Merchant,  not  satisfied 
with  this  answer,  rushed  into  the  room,  and  was  followed  by  his 
companions.  He  then  petulantly  placed  himself  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  fire,  and  soon  afterward  kicked  down  the  table.  This 
produced  a quarrel,  swords  were  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  one  Mr. 
James  Sinclair  was  killed.  Savage  having  likewise  wounded  a maid 
that  held  him,  forced  his  way  with  Merchant  out  of  the  house,  but 
being  intimidated  and  confused,  without  resolution  either  to  fly  or 
stay,  they  were  taken  in  a back  court  by  one  of  the  company  and 
some  soldiers,  whom  he  had  called  to  his  assistance. 

Being  secured  and  guarded  that  night,  they  were  in  the  morning 
carried  before  three  justices,  who  committed  them  to  the  G atehouse 
[at  Westminster],  from  whence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair, 
which  happened  the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in  the  night  to 
Newgate,  where  they  were  however  treated  with  some  distinction, 
exempted  from  the  ignominy  of  chains,  and  confined,  not  among  the 
common  criminals,  but  in  the  Press-yard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came  the  court  was  crowded  in  a very 
unusual  manner,  and  the  public  appeared  to  interest  itself  as  in  a 
cause  of  general  concern.  The  witnesses  against  Mr.  Savage  and 
his  friends  were  the  woman  who  kept  the  house,  which  w’as  a house 
of  ill  fame,  and  her  maid,  the  men  who  were  in  the  room  with  Mr. 
Sinclair,  and  a woman  of  the  town,  who  had  been  drinking  with 
them,  and  with  whom  one  of  them  had  been  seen  in  bed.  Tliey 
swore  in  general  that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation,  which  Savage 
Olid  Gregory  drew  their  swords  to  justify  ; that  Savage  drew  first, 
and  that  he  stabbed  SineWr  when  he  was  not  in  a posture  of 
defence,  or  while  Gregory  commanded  his  sword  ; that  after  he  had 
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given  the  thrust  he  turned  pale,  and  would  have  retired,  bnt  the 
maid  clung  round  him,  and  one  of  the  company  endeavoured  to 
detain  him,  from  whom  he  broke,  by  cutting  the  maid  on  the  head, 
but  was  afterwards  taken  in  a court. 

There  was  some  difference  in  their  depositions  : one  did  not  sec 
Savage  give  the  wound,  another  saw  it  given  when  Sinclair  held  his 
'point  towards  the  ground  ; and  the  w’oman  of  the  town  asserted 
that  she  did  not  see  Sinclair’s  sword  at  all  : this  difference  however 
was  very  far  from  amounting  to  inconsistency  ; but  it  was  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  hurry  of  the  dispute  was  such,  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  discover  the  truth  with  relation  to  particular  circumstances,  and 
that  therefore  some  deductions  were  to  be  made  from  the  credibility 
of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times  before  his  death  that  he 
received  his  wound  from  Savage  ; nor  did  Savage  at  his  trial  deny 
the  fact,  but  endeavoured  partly  to  extenuate  it,  by  urging  the  sud- 
denness of  the  whole  action,  and  the  impossibility  of  any  ill  design 
or  premeditated  malice  ; and  partly  to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of 
self-defence,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  if  he  had  lost  that  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  the  thrust  : he  observed  that  neither  reason  nor 
law  obliged  a man  to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  threatened,  and 
which,  if  he  should  suffer  it,  he  might  never  be  able  to  return  ; that 
it  was  always  allow'able  to  prevent  an  assault,  and  to  pre.serve  life 
by  taking  away  that  of  the  adversary  by  whom  it  was  endangered. 

With  regard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
escape,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  fly  from  justice,  or 
decline  a trial,  but  to  avoid  the  expenses  and  severities  of  a prison  ; 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  at  the  bar  w'ithout  compul- 
sion. 

This  defence,  which  took  up  more  than  an  hour,  was  beard  by  the 
multitude  that  thronged  the  court  with  the  most  attentive  and 
respectful  silence  : those  who  thought  he  ought  not  to  be  acquitted, 
owned  that  ajiplause  could  not  be  refused  him  ; and  those  who 
before  pitied  his  misfortunes,  now  reverenced  his  abilities 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  against  him  were  proved  to  be  per- 
sons of  characters  which  did  not  entitle  them  to  much  credit  ; a 
common  strumpet,  a woman  by  whom  strumpets  were  entertained, 
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and  a man  by  whom  they  were  supported  ; and  the  character  of 
Savage  was  by  several  persons  of  distinction  asserted  to  be  that  of 
a modest,  inoffensive  man,  not  inclined  to  broils  or  to  insolence,  and 
who  had,  to  that  time,  been  only  known  for  his  misfortunes  aud  his 
wit. 

Had  his  audience  been  his  judges,  he  had  undoubtedly  been 
acquitted  ; but  Mr.  Page,^‘  who  was  then  upon  the  bench,  treated 
him  with  his  usual  insolence  and  severity,  and  when  he  had  summed 
up  the  evidence,  endeavoured  to  exasperate  the  jury,  as  Mr.  Sa  vage 
used  to  relate  it,  with  this  eloquent  harangue  : — 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  consider  that  Mr.  Savage  is  a 
very  great  man,  a much  greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury  ; that  he  wears  very  fine  clothes,  much  finer  clothes  than 
you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ; that  he  has  abundance  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  much  more  money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury  ; but,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  not  a very  hard  case,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  should  therefore  kill  you  or  me, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury  ?” 

Mr.  Savage  hearing  his  defence  thus  misrepresented,  and  the 
men  who  were  to  decide  his  fete  incited  against  him  by  invidious 
comparisons,  resolutely  asserted  that  his  cause  was  not  candidly 
explained,  and  began  to  recapitulate  what  he  had  before  said 
with  regard  to  his  condition,  and  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
escape  the  expenses  of  imprisonment;  but  the  judge  having  ordered 
him  to  be  silent,  and  repeated  his  orders  without  effect,  commanded 
that  he  should  be  taken  from  the  bar  by  force. 

■ The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the  judge  that  good  ehar- 
acters  were  of  no  weight  against  positive  evidence,  though  they 
might  turn  the  scale  where  it  was  doubtful;  and  that  though,  when 
two  men  attack  each  other,  the  death  of  cither  is  only  man- 
slaughter ; but  where  one  is  the  aggressor,  as  in  the  case  before 
them,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  first  attack,  kills  the  other,  the  law 

Afterwards  Sir  Francis  Page  (died  1T41),  and  made  immortal  by  Pope  : — 

Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia’s  rage, 

Hard  words  or  Iiangiiig — if  your  judge  be  P.age. 

To  Mr.  Foritscu*. 

Pope  la  said  to  have  had  Savage’s  case  in  recollection  when  he  wrote  the  couplet. 
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supposes  the  action,  however  sudden,  to  be  malicious.  They  then 
deliberated  upon  their  verdict,  and  determined  that  Mr.  Savage  and 
Mr.  Gregory  were  guilty  of  murder  ; and  Mr.  Merchant,  who  had 
no  sword,  only  of  manslaughter. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  lasted  eight  hours.  Mr. 
Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were  conducted  back  to  prison,  where 
they  were  more  closely  confined,  and  loaded  with  irons  of  fifty 
pounds  weight : four  days  afterwards  theywere  sent  back  to  the 
court  to  receive  sentence  ; on  which  occasion  Mr.  Savage  made,  as 
far  ns  it  could  be  retained  in  memory,  the  following  speech 

“ It  is  now,  my  lord,  too  late  to  offer  anything  by  way  of  defence 
or  vindication  ; nor  can  we  exju-ct  aught  from  your  Lordships  in 
this  court  but  the  sentence  which  the  law  requires  you,  as  judges,  to 
pronounce  against  men  of  our  calamitous  condition.  But  we  are 
also  persuaded,  that  as  mere  men,  and  out  of  this  seat  of  rigorous 
justice,  you  are  susceptive  of  the  tender  passions,  and  too  humane 
not  to  commiserate  the  unhappy  situation  of  those  whom  the  law 
sometimes,  perhaps,  exacts  from  you  to  pronounce  upon.  No  doubt 
you  distinguish  between  offences  which  arise  out  of  premeditation 
and  a disposition  habituated  to  vie»  or  immorality,  and  transgres- 
sions which  are  the  unhappy  and  unforeseen  effects  of  a casual 
absence  of  reason  and  sudden  impulse  of  passion:  we  therefore  hope 
you  will  contribute  all  yon  can  to  an  extension  of  that  mercy  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  have  been  pleased  to  show  Mr.  Merchant, 
who  (allowing  facts  as  sworn  against  us  by  the  evidence)  has  led  us 
into  this  our  calamity.  I hope  this  will  not  be  construed  as  if  we 
meant  to  reflect  upon  that  gentleman,  or  remove  anything  from  us 
upon  him,  or  that  we  repine  the  more  at  onr  fate  because  he  has  no 
participation  in  it  : No,  my  Lord  ! For  my  part  I declare  nothing 
could  more  soften  my  grief  than  to  be  without  any  companion  in  so 
great  a misfortune.”  “ 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life  but  from  the  mercy  of  the 
Crown,  which  was  very  earnestly  solicited  by  his  friends,  and  which, 
with  whatever  difficulty  the  story  may  obtain  belief,  was  obstructed 
only  by  his  mother. 

Mr.  Savage's  ‘ Life.’ — Johnson.  Svo.  1727,  p.  23.  “ The  speech  of  mine  at  pages  23  and 
24  Is  genuine  and  exact.” — SAvaoeto  Mrs.  Carter,  10th  May,  1739. 
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To  prejudice  the  Queen  [Caroline,  Queen  of  George  II.]  against 
him,  she  made  use  of  an  incident  which  was  omitted  in  the  order  of 
time,  that  it  might  be  mentioned  together  with  the  purpose  which 
it  was  made  to  serve.  Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  discovered  his 
birth,  had  an  incessant  desire  to  speak  to  his  mother,  who  always 
avoided  him  in  public,  and  refused  him  admission  into  her  house. 
One  evening  walking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  street  that  she 
inhabited,  he  saw  the  door  of  her  house  by  accident  open,  he  entered 
it,  and,  finding  no  person  in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  up 
stairs  to  salute  her.  She  discovered  him  before  he  entered  her 
chamber,  alarmed  the  family  with  the  most  distressful  outcries,  and 
when  she  had  by  her  screams  gathered  them  about  her,  ordered 
them  to  drive  out  of  the  house  that  villain  who  had  forced  himself 
in  upon  her  and  endeavoured  to  murder  her.  Savage,  who  hud  at- 
tempted with  the  most  submissive  tenderness  to  soften  her  rage, 
hearing  her  utter  so  detestable  an  accusation,  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire,  and,  I believe,  never  attempted  afterwards  to  speak  to  her. 

But,  shocked  as  he  was  with  her  falsehood  and  her  crueUy,  he 
imagined  that  she  intended  no  other  use  of  her  lie  than  to  set  herself 
free  from  his  embraces  and  soliaitations,  and  was  very  far  from  sus- 
pecting that  she  would  treasure  it  in  her  memory  as  an  instrument 
of  future  wickedness,  or  that  she  would  endeavour  for  this  fictitious 
assault  to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  when  the  Queen  was  solicited  for  his  pardon,  and  informed  of 
the  severe  treatment  which  he  had  suffered  from  his  judge,  she  an- 
swered, that  however  unjustifiable  might  be  the  manner  of  his  trial, 
or  whatever  extenuation  the  action  for  which  he  was  condemned 
might  admit,  she  could  not  think  that  man  a proper  object  of  the 
King’s  mercy  who  had  been  capable  of  entering  his  mother’s  house 
in  the  night  with  an  intent  to  murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calumny  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
Queen  ; whether  she  that  invented  had  the  front  to  relate  it  ; 
whether  she  found  any  one  w'eak  enough  to  credit  it,  or  corrupt 
enough  to  concur  with  her  in  her  hateful  design,  I know  not  ; but 
methods  had  been  taken  to  persuade  the  Queen  so  strongly  of  the 
truth  of  it,  that  she  for  a long  time  refused  to  hear  any  one  of  those 
who  petitioned  for  his  life. 
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Thus  had  Savage  perished  by  the  evidence  of  a bawd,  a ctrumpet, 
and  his  mother,  had  not  justice  and  compassion  procured  him  an  ad- 
vocate of  rank  too  great  to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  of  virtue  too 
eminent  to  be  heard  witliout  being  believed.  His  merit  and  his 
calamities  happened  to  reach  the  car  of  the  Countess  of  Hertford,*’ 
who  engaged  in  his  support  with  all  the  tenderness  that  is  excited 
by  pity,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is  kindled  by  generosity  ; and,  de- 
manding an  audience  of  the  Queen,  laid  before  her  the  whole  series 
of  his  mother’s  cruelty,  exposed  the  improbability  of  an  accusation 
by  which  he  was  charged  with  an  intent  to  commit  a murder  that 
could  produce  no  advantage,  and  soon  convinced  her  how  little  his 
former  conduct  could  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  a reason  for 
extraordinary  severity. 

The  interposition  of  this  lady  was  so  successful  that  he  was  soon 
after  admitted  to  bail,  and,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1728,  pleaded  the 
King’s  pardon. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  upon  what  motives  his  mother  could  perse- 
cute him  in  a manner  so  outrageous  and  implacable ; for  what 
reason  she  could  employ  all  the  arts  of  malice,  and  all  the  snares  of 
calumny,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her  own  sou,  of  a son  who  never 
injured  her,  who  was  never  supported  by  her  expense,  nor  obstructed 
any  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage  ; why  she  should  endeavour 
to  destroy  him  by  a lie — a lie  which  could  not  gain  credit,  but  must 
vanish  of  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  examination,  and  of  which 
oidy  this  can  be  said  to  make  it  probable,  that  it  may  be  observed 
from  her  conduct  that  the  most  execrable  crimes  are  sometimes  com- 
mitted without  apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alive,"  and  may  perhaps  even  yet,  though  her 


Frances  Thynn,  afterwards  (174S)  Duchess  of  Somerset,  to  whom  Thomson  dedicated  hla 
poem  of  * Spring,*  and  Sheostone  his  * Ode  on  Rural  Klegance.*  Her  only  child  was  married 
to  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  Bart.,  created  (1766)  Duke  of  Northumberland.  When  she  Interceded 
for  Savage,  she  was  a lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  Queen.  She  died  July,  1754. 

**  This  was  written  in  1744.  Mrs.  Brett  (formerly  Countess  of  Macclesfield)  died  Oct.  11, 
at  her  house  in  Old  Bond  Street,  aged  above  80. 

**  Colley  Cibber,  1 am  informed,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  her  taste  and  judgment  as  to 
genteel  life  and  manners,  that  he  submitted  every  scene  of  his ‘Careless  Husband*  to  Mrs. 
Brett's  reviaal  and  correction.  Colonel  Brett  was  reported  to  bo  free  In  his  gallantries  with 
his  lady*8  maid.  Mrs.  Brett  came  into  a room  one  day  in  her  own  house  and  found  Colo- 
nel and  her  maid  both  fast  asleep  in  two  chairs.  She  tied  a white  handkerchief  round  her 
husband's  neck,  which  was  a sufficient  proof  that  she  had  discovered  his  intrigue:  but  she 
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malice  was  so  often  defeated,  enjoy  the  jjleasnrc  of  reflecting  that 
the  life  which  she  often  endeavoured  to  destroy,  was  at  last  short- 
ened by  her  maternal  ofCces  ; that  though  she  could  not  transport 
her  son  to  the  plantations,  bury  him  in  the  shop  of  a mechanic,  or 
hasten  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner,  she  has  yet  had  the  satis- 
faction of  embittering  all  his  hours,  and  forcing  him  into  exigencies 
that  hurried  on  his  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  aggravate  the  enormity  of  this 
woman’s  conduct  by  placing  it  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Countess 
of  Hertford  ; no  one  can  fail  to  observe  how  much  more  amiable  it 
is  to  relieve  than  to  oppress,  and  to  rescue  innocence  from  destruc- 
tion than  to  destroy  without  an  injury. 

Mr.  Savage,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  trial,  and  the  time  in 
which  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  behaved  with  great  firmness 
and  equality  of  mind,  and  confirmed  by  his  fortitude  the  esteem  of 
those  who  before  admired  him  for  his  ablilitics.“  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  were  made  more  generally  known  by  a short 


nerer  at  any  time  took  notice  of  it  to  him.  Tins  incident,  as  I am  told,  gave  occasion  to  the 
weli-wronght  scene  of  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Easy  and  Edging.” — Boswell:  Ed.  Croktr^  1S47, 
p.  53. 

**  It  was  not  till  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  reign  that  this  foreign  sovereign  [George  I.]  paid 
the  nation  the  compliment  of  taking  openly  an  English  mistress.  That  personage  was  Anno 
Brett,  eldest  daughter  by  her  second  husband  of  the  repudiated  wife  of  the  Karl  of  Maccles- 
field, the  unnatural  mother  of  Savage  the  poet.  Miss  Brett  was  very  handson>c,  but  dark 
enough  by  her  eyes,  complexion  and  hair,  for  a Spanish  beauty The  King  died  sud- 

denly, and  the  empire  of  the  new  mistress  and  her  promised  coronet  vanished.  She  after- 
wards married  Sir  William  Leman,  and  was  forgotten  before  her  reign  had  transpired  beyond 
tlie  confines  of  Westminster.” — Walpole’.s  RttninUctncfA. 

” Her  marriage  ten  years  after  her  royal  loveris  death  Is  thus  announced  in  the  * Gent.'s 
Mag.’  1T37: — ^ HepU  17.  aV/V  BV/i.  LeimaiXy  of  Korihall^  E<tri.,  to  J/inxi  Rrefij  of  Rood 
Street^  an  f and  again  next  month:  Six*  Wvi.  Leman^of  Nox'thali^  Bart^ 

to  BrtUy  to  J/r.  Saviigf.,  non  to  the  late  Earl  RiVern.'  For  the  difference  of 

date  I know  not  how  to  account,  but  tl>c  second  Insertion  was  no  doubt  made  by  Savage  to 
countenance  his  own  pretensions.” — Crokkr:  BoHioell^  ed.  1347,  p.  53. 

It  appears  that  daring  his  confinement  he  wrote  a letter  to  hU  mother,  which  he  sent  to 
Theophllus  Cibber,  that  it  might  be  tran.*<mitted  to  her  through  the  means  of  Mr.  Wilks.  In 
his  letter  to  Cibber  he  say.4 — “ As  to  death,  I am  easy,  and  dare  meet  it  like  a man ; all  that 
touches  me  Is  the  concern  of  my  friends,  and  a reconcilement  with  my  mother.  I cannot  ex- 
press the  agony  I felt  whcui  I wrote  the  letter  to  her.  If  you  can  find  any  decent  e.’ccuse  for 
tihowlng  it  to  Mrs.  Olrlfleld,  do ; for  I would  have  all  my  friends  (and  that  admirable  lady  hi 
purticular)  be  satisfied  I have  done  my  duty  towards  it.  Dr,  Young  to-day  sent  me  a letter, 
most  passionately  kind.” — U.  Sucli  la  the  note  of  a former  annotator,  but  the  atateinent  I am 
unable  to  confirm. 

VOL.  II.  1 
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acconnt,^*  which  was  then  published,  and  of  which  several  thousands 
were  in  a few  weeks  dkperscd  over  the  nation  : and  the  compassion 
of  mankind  operated  so  powerfully  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  cnahlect 
by  frequent  presents  not  only  to  support  himself,  but  to  assist  Mr. 
Gregory  in  prison  ; and  when  he  was  pardoned  and  released,  he 
found  the  number  of  his  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  had  been  tried  was  in  itself 
doubtful  ; of  the  evidences  which  appeared  against  him,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  was  not  unexceptionable,  that  of  the  women 
notoriously  infamous  ; she  whose  testimony  chiefly  influenced  the 
jury  to  condemn  him,  afterwards  retracted  her  as.sertions.  He 
alwajs  hunself  denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as  had  been  generally 
reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  (1744)  Collector  of  Antigua, 
is  said  to  declare  him  far  less  criminal  thau  he  was  imagined,  even 
by  some  who  favoured  him  ; and  Page  himself  afterwards  confessed 
that  he  had  treated  him  with  uncommon  rigour.  When  all  these 
particulars  are  rated  together,  perhaps  the  memory  of  Savage  may 
not  be  much  sullied  by  his  trial. 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met  iu  the  street  the 
woman  that  had  sworn  with-  so  much  malignity  against  him.  She 
informed  him  that  she  was  in  distress,  and,  with  a degree  of  confi- 
dence not  easily  attainable,  desired  him  to  relieve  her.  He,  instead 
of  insulting  her  misery,  and  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamities  of  one 
who  had  brought  his  life  into  danger,  reproved  her  gently  for  her  per- 
jury : and  changing  the  only  guinea  that  he  had,  divided  it  equally 
between  her  and  himself. 

Tills  is  an  action  which  in  some  ages  would  have  made  a saint, 
and  perliaps  iu  others  a hero,  and  which  without  any  hyperbolical 
encomiums,  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  instance  of  uncommon  gene- 
rosity, an  act  of  complicated  virtue  ; by  which  he  at  once  relieved 
the  })oor,  corrected  the  vicious,  and  forgave  an  enemy:  by  which  he 
at  once  remitted  the  strongest  provocations,  and  exercised  the  most 
ardent  charity. 

Compassion  was  indeed  the  distinguishing  quality  of  Savage  ; ho 
never  appeared  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  weakness,  to  attack 

**  Written  by  Mr.  Bcckiogham  and  another  gentleman. — Jounson.  The  ‘ Life,’  printed  in 
Sto.,  1T27,  and  before  referred  to. 
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the  defenceless,  or  to  press  upon  the  falling;  whoever  was  distressed, 
was  certain  at  least  of  his  good  wishes  ; and  when  he  could  give  no 
assistance  to  extricate  them  from  misfortunes,  h#  endeavoured  to 
soothe  them  by  sympathy  and  tenderness. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  the  sight  of  misery,  he 
was  sometimes  obstinate  in  his  resentment,  and  did  not  quickly  lose 
the  remembrance  of  an  injury.  He  always  continued  to  speak  with 
anger  of  the  insolence  and  partiality  of  Page,  and  a short  time  before 
his  death  revenged  it  by  a satire.* **’ 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms  Mr,  Savage  spoke  of  this 
fatal  action  when  the  danger  was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  neces- 
sity of  using  any  art  to  set  his  conduct  in  the  fairest  light.  He  was 
not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it ; and,  if  he  transiently  mentioned  it, 
appeared  neither  to  consider  himself  as  a murderer,  nor  as  a man 
wholly  free  from  the  guilt  of  blood.*'  How  much  and  how  long  he 
regretted  it,  appeared  in  a poem  which  he  published  many  years 
afterwards.  Ou  occasion  of  a copy  of  verses,  in  which  the  failings 
of  good  men  were  recounted,  and  in  which  the  author  had  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  his  position,  that  “ the  best  may  sometimes  de- 
viate from  virtue,”  by  an  instance  of  murder  committed  by  Savage 
in  the  heat  of  wine.  Savage  remarked  that  it  was  no  very  just  repre- 
sentation of  a good  man,  to  suppose  him  liable  to  drunkenness,  and 
disposed  in  his  riots  to  cut  throats. 

He  was  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was,  as  before,  without  any 
other  support  than  accidental  favours  and  uncertain  patronage 
afforded  him  ; sources  by  which  he  was  sometimes  very  liberally 
supplied,  and  which  at  other  times  were  sudJenly  stopped  ; so 
that  he  spent  his  life  between  want  and  plenty ; or,  what  was  yet 
worse,  between  beggary  and  extravagance  ; for,  as  whatever  he 
received  was  the  gift  of  chance,  which  might  as  well  favour  him  at 
one  time  as  another,  he  was  tempted  to  squander  what  he  had, 
because  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately  supplied. 

Another  cause  of  his  profusion  was  the  absurd  kindness  of  his 
friends,  who  at  ouce  rewarded  and  enjoyed  his  abilities  by  treating 
him  at  taverns,  and  habituating  him  to  pleasures  which  he  could  not 


* A Character/  printed  in  the  * Gentleman’s  Magazine  * for  1741,  p.  494. 

**  In  one  of  his  letters  he  styles  it  “ a fatal  quarrel,  but  too  well  known,” — Jonjfso*. 
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afiford  to  enjoy,  and  which  he  was  not  able  to  deny  himself,  though 
he  purchased  the  luxury  of  a single  night  by  the  anguish  of  cold 
and  hunger  for  a week. 

The  experience  of  these  inconveniences  determined  him  to  endea- 
vour after  some  settled  income,  which,  having  long  found  submission 
and  entreaties  fruitless,  he  attempted  to  extort  from  his  mother  by 
rougher  methods.  He  had  now,  as  he  acknowledged,  lost  that 
tenderness  for  her  which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty  had  not 
been  able  wholly  to  repress,  till  he  found,  by  the  efforts  which  she 
made  for  his  destruction,  that  she  was  not  content  with  refusing  to 
assist  him,  and  being  neutral  in  his  struggles  with  poverty,  but  was 
as  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  misfortunes  ; 
and  that  she  was  now  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy  implacably 
malicious,  whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  satisfy.  He  therefore 
threatened  to  harass  her  with  lampoons,  and  to  publish  a copious 
narrative  of  her  conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an  ex- 
emption from  infamy  by  allowing  him  a pension. 

This  expedient  proved  suecessful.  Whether  shame  still  survived, 
though  virtue  was  extinct,  or  whether  her  relations  had  more  deli- 
cacy than  herself,  and  imagined  that  some  of  the  darts  which  satire 
might  point  at  her  would  glance  upon  them.  Lord  Tyrconnel,**  what- 
ever where  his  motives,  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design  of 
exposing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  received  him  into  his  family, 
treated  him  as  his  equal,  and  engaged  to  allow  him  a pension  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage’s  life,  and  for  some  time 
he  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune  ; his  appearance  was  splen- 
did, his  expenses  large,  and  his  acquaintance  extensive.  He  was 
courted  by  all  w'ho  endeavoured  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and 
caressed  by  all  who  valued  themselves  upon  a refined  taste.  To 
admire  Mr.  Savage  w'as  a proof  of  discernment,  and  to  bo  acquainted 
with  him  was  a title  to  poetical  reputation.  His  presence  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  any  place  of  public  entertainment  popular,  and  his 
approbation  and  example  constituted  the  fashion.  So  powerful  is 
genius  when  it  is  invested  with  the  glitter  of  affluence  ! Men  wil. 
lingly  pay  to  fortune  that  regard  which  they  owe  to  merit,  and  are 

John,  horil  Viscount  Tyrconnel,  Baron  Charlevllle  and  I.ord  Brownlow. 
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pleased  when  they  have  an  opportunity  at  once  of  gratifying  their 
vanity  and  practising  their  duty. 

This  interval  of  prosperity  furnished  him  with  opportunities  of 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by  contemplating  life 
from  its  highest  gradations  to  its  lowest  ; and,  had  he  afterwards 
applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  ho  would  perhaps  not  have  had  many 
superiors  ; for  as  he  never  suffered  any  scene  to  pass  before  his  eyes 
without  notice,  he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  different  combi- 
nations of  passions,  and  the  innumerable  mixtures  of  vice  and  virtue, 
which  distinguish  one  character  from  another  ; and,  as  his  concep- 
tion was  strong,  his  expressions  were  clear,  he  easUy  received 
impressions  from  objects,  and  very  forcibly  transmitted  them  to 
others. 

Of  his  exact  observations  on  human  life  he  has  left  a proof,  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  greatest  names,  in  a small  pamphlet,  called 
‘ The  Author  to  be  Let,’  where  he  introduces  Iscariot  Hackney,  a 
prostitute  scribbler,  giving  an  account  of  his  birth,  his  education,  his 
disposition  and  morals,  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of  conduct.  In 
the  introduction  are  related  many  secret  histories  of  the  petty  writers 
of  that  time,  but  sometimes  mixed  with  ungenerous  reflections  on 
their  birth,  their  circumstances,  or  those  of  their  relations  ; nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  some  passages  are  such  as  Iscariot  Hackney  might 
himself  have  produced. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  livmg  in  an  appearance  of  friendship 
with  some  whom  he  satirised,  and  of  making  use  of  the  confidence 
which  he  gained  by  a seeming  kindness,  to  discover  failings  and 
expose  them:  it  most  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Savage’s  esteem  was  no 
very  certain  possession,  and  that  he  would  lampoon  at  one  time 
those  whom  he  had  praised  at  another. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  same  man  may  change  his  principles  ; 
and  that  he  who  was  once  deservedly  commended,  may  be  after- 
wards satirised  with  equal  justice  ; or  that  the  poet  was  dazzled 
with  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  found  the  man  whom  be  had 
celebrated,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  him  more  nar- 
rowly, unworthy  of  the  panegyric  which  he  had  too  hastily  bestowed; 
and  that,  as  a false  satire  ought  to  be  recanted  for  the  sake  of  him 
whose  reputation  may  be  injured,  false  praise  ought  likewise  to  be 
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obviated,  lest  the  distinction  between  vice  and  virtue  should  be  lost, 
lest  a Ijad  man  should  be  trusted  upon  tlic  credit  of  hi.s  encomiast, 
or  le.st  others  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  the 
same  means. 

But  tliough  these  excuses  may  be  often  plausible,  and  sometimes 
just,  they  are  very  seldom  satisfactory  to  mankind  ; and  the  writer 
who  is  not  constant  to  his  subject  quickly  sinks  into  contempt,  his 
satire  looses  its  force,  and  his  panegyric  its  value,  and  he  is  only 
considered  at  one  time  as  a flatterer,  and  as  a calumniator  at  ano- 
ther. 

To  avoid  these  imputations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  the 
rules  of  virtue,  and  to  preserve  an  unvaried  regard  to  truth.  For 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  jwssible  that  a man,  however  cautious, 
may  be  sometimes  deceived  by  an  artful  a])pearancc  of  virtue,  or  by 
false  evidences  of  guilt,  such  errors  will  not  be  frequent ; and  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  the  name  of  an  author  would  never  have  been  made 
contemptible,  had  no  man  ever  said  what  he  did  not  think,  or  misled 
others  but  when  he  was  hiin.sclf  deceived. 

‘ The  Author  to  be  Let  ’ was  first  published  in  a single  pamphlet, 
and  afterwards  inserted  in  a collection  of  pieces  relating  to  the 
Dunciad,  which  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the  Earl  of  Mid- 
dlesex, in  a dedication  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  sign,  though 
he  did  not  write  it,  and  in  which  there  are  some  positions  that  the 
true -author  would  perhaps  not  have  published  under  his  own  name, 
and  on  which  Mr.  Savage  afterwards  reflected  with  no  great  satis- 
faction. The  enumeration  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  “ uncontrolled 
freedom  of  the  press,”  and  the  assertion  that  the  “ liberties  taken 
by  the  writers  of  journals  with  their  superiors  were  exorbitant  and 
unjustifiable,”  very  ill  became  men  who  have  themselves  not  always 
shown  the  exactest  regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in  their 
writings,  and  who  have  often  satirised  those  that  at  least  thought 
themselves  their  superiors,  as  they  were  eminent  for  their  hereditary 
rank,  and  employed  in  the  highest  ofiices  in  the  kingdom.  But  this 
is  only  au  instance  of  that  partiality  which  almost  every  man 
indulges  with  regard  to  himself  ; the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a bless- 
ing when  we  are  inclined  to  write  against  others,  and  a calamity 
when  we  find  ourselves  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  assailants; 
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as  the  power  of  the  Crown  is  always  thought  too  great  by  those 
who  suffer  by  its  influence,  and  too  little  by  those  in  whose  favour 
it  is  exerted;  and  a standing  army  is  generally  accounted  necessary 
by  those  who  command,  and  dangerous  and  oppressive  by  those 
who  support  it. 

Mr.  Savage  was  likewise  very  far  from  believing  that  the  letters 
annexed  to  each  species  of  bad  poets  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  was 
directed  to  assert,  “ set  down  at  random for  when  he  was 
charged  by  one  of  his  friends  with  putting  his  name  to  such  an 
improbability,  he  had  no  other  answer  to  make,  than  that  “ he  did 
not  think  of  it  and  his  friend  had  too  much  tenderness  to  reply, 
that  next  to  the  crime  of  writing  contrary  to  what  he  thought,  was 
that  of  writing  without  thinking. 

After  having  remarked  what  is  false  in  this  dedication,  it  is  proper 
that  I observe  the  impartiality  which  I recommend,  by  declaring 
what  Savage  asserted ; that  the  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  publication  of  the  Dunciad,  however  strange  and 
improbable,  was  exactly  true. 

The  publication  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raised  Mr.  Savage  a 
great  number  of  enemies  among  those  that  were  attacked  by  Mr. 
Pope,  with  whom  he  was  considered  ns  a kind  of  confederate,  and 
whom  he  was  suspected  of  supplying  with  private  intelligence  and 
secret  incidents  : so  that  the  ignominy  of  an  informer  was  added  to 
the  terror  of  a satirist.” 

That  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  literary  hypocrisy,  and 
that  he  sometimes  spoke  one  thing,  and  wrote  another,  cannot  be 
denied  ; because  he  liimself  confessed,  that,  when  he  lived  with 
great  familiarity  with  Dennis,  he  wrote  an  epigram”  against  him. 


S&rage  waa  of  great  use  to  Mr.  Pope,  In  helping  him  to  little  stories,  and  Idle  tales,  of  many 
persons  whose  names,  lives,  and  writings  had  been  long  since  forgot,  had  not  Mr,  Pope  men- 
tioned them  in  his  * Dunciad.*  This  olhce  was  too  mean  for  any  one  but  inconsistent  Savage, 
who,  with  a great  deal  of  absurd  pride,  could  submit  to  servile  offices,  and  for  the  vanity  of 
being  thought  Mr.  Pope’s  intimate,  made  no  scruple  of  frequently  sacrificing  a regard  to  sin- 
cerity or  truth.  He  had  certainly  at  one  time  considerable  Influence  over  that  great  poet; 
but  an  assuming  arrogance  at  last  tired  out  Mr.  Pope’s  patience. — Cidber  : Live9  of  the 
v.  206. 

ct  This  epigram  was,  I believe,  never  published. 

**  Should  Dennis  publish  you  had  stabb’d  your  brother. 

Lampoon’d  your  monarch,  or  debauch’d  your  mother; 
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Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  malice  of  all  the  pigmy  writers 
at  defiance,  and  thought  the  friendship  of  Mr.  I’ope  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  being  exposed  to  their  censure  and  their  hatred  ; nor  had 
he  any  rca.sou  to  repent  of  the  preference,  for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a 
steady  and  unalienable  friend  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  avowed  neutrality  with 
regard  to  party,  he  published  (1*132)  a panegyric  on  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole, for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty  guineas,” 
a sum  not  very  large,  if  either  the  excellence  of  the  performance,  or 
the  affluence  of  the  patron,  be  considered  ; but  greater  than  he 
afterwards  obtained  from  a person  of  yet  higher  rank  [Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales],  and  more  desirous  in  appearance  of  being  distin- 
guished as  a patron  of  literature. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  conduct  of  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole,  and  in  conversation  mentioned  him  sometimes  with  acri- 
mony, and  generally  with  contempt ; as  he  was  one  of  those  who 
were  always  zealous  in  their  assertions  of  the  justice  of  the  late 
opposition,  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  alarmed  by  the 
long-continued  triumph  of  the  Court,  it  was  natural  to  ask  him  what 
could  induce  him  to  employ  his  poetry  in  praise  of  that  man  who 
was,  in  his  opinion,  an  enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  oppressor  of  his 


8ay,  what  revenge  on  Dennis  can  be  had, 

Too  dull  for  laughter,  for  reply  too  road? 

On  one  so  poor  you  cannot  take  the  law, 

On  one  so  old  your  sword  j*ou  scorn  to  draw. 

Uncag'd  then  let  the  harmless  monster  rage. 

Secure  In  dulncss,  madness,  want  and  age.'* 

JOHNSOX. 

I find  this  epigram  In  the  ‘Grub  Street  Journal*  of  1st  July,  1781,  and  in  ‘The  Gcntle- 
man*a  Magazine  * for  1731,  p.  806.  IVarburton  ascribes  it  to  Pope : Note  on  ‘ Dunciad,*  Pope’s 
Works,  1752,  8vo.  v.  83. 

Printed  for  J.  Roberts,  fol. 

This  was  then  the  usual  price  of  a dedication.  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  in  1726,  gave  Thom* 
SOD  twenty  guineas  for  his  * Winter.*  Pomfret,  in  his  sarcastic  Preface  to  his  Poems,  b funny 
about  this  customary  fee. 

In  former  times  all  persons  of  high  stations, 

Lords,  baroncfs,  and  persons  of  gentility, 

Paid  twenty  guinv.^  for  the  dedications : 

This  practice  was  attended  with  ullUty  ; 

The  patrons  lived  to  future  generations, 

The  poets  liv’d  by  their  industrious  earning, — 

So  men  alive  and  dead  could  live  by  learning? 

iVere’s  WhUstUcraft, 
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country  ? He  alleged,  that  he  was  then  dependent  npon  the  Lord 
Tyrcouuel,  who  was  an  imjdicit  follower  of  the  uiinislry  ; and  that 
being  enjoined  by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise  of 
his  leader,  he  had  not  resolution  suflicient  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure 
of  affluence  to  that  integrity. 

On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  was  ready  to  lament  the 
misery  of  living  at  the  tables  of  other  men,  which  was  his  fate  from 
the  begiuuing  to  the  end  of  his  life  ; for  I know  not  whether  ho 
ever  had,  for  three  months  together,  a settled  habitation,  in  which 
he  could  claim  a right  of  residence. 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impute  much  of  the  inconstancy 
of  his  conduct ; for  though  a readiness  to  comply  with  the  inclina- 
tion of  others  was  no  part  of  his  natural  character,  yet  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  relax  his  obstinacy,  and  submit  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  even  his  virtue,  to  the  goveruineut  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  supported  : so  that,  if  his  miseries  were  sometimes  the  conse- 
quences of  his  faults,  he  ought  not  yet  to  be  wholly  excluded  from 
compassion,  because  his  faults  were  very  often  the  effeets  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

In  this  gay  period  (1129)  of  his  life,  while  he  was  surrounded  by 
affluence  and  pleasure,  he  published  ‘ The  Wanderer,’  a moral  poem, 
of  whieh  the  design  is  comprised  in  these  lines  : 

“ I fly  all  public  care,  all  venal  strife, 

To  try  the  still,  compar'd  with  active  life ; 

To  prove,  by  these,  the  sons  of  men  may  owe 
The  fruits  of  bliss  to  bursting  clouds  of  woe ; 

That  ev’n  calamity,  by  thought  refin’d. 

Inspirits  and  adorns  the  thinking  mind.” 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  following  passage  : 

“ By  woe,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells  ; 

By  woe,  in  plaintless  patience  it  e.\cels; 

From  patience,  prudent  clear  experience  springs, 

And  traces  knowledge  thro’  the  course  of  things  ! 

Thence  hope  is  form’d,  thence  fortitude,  success, 

Renown : — whate’er  men  covet  and  caress.” 


This  performance  was  always  considered  by  himself  as  his  master- 

VOL.  II.  7* 
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piece  ; and  Mr.  Pope,  when  he  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  told  him, 
that  lie  rend  it  once  over,  and  was  not  displeased  with  it  ; that  it 
gave  him  more  pleasure  at  the  second  perusal,  and  delighted  him 
still  more  at  the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  ‘ The  Wanderer,’  that  the  dis- 
position of  the  parts  is  irregular  ; that  the  design  is  obscure,  and  the 
plan  perplexed  ; that  the  images,  however  beautiful,  succeed  each 
other  without  order  ; and  that  the  whole  performance  is  not  so 
much  a regular  fabric,  as  a heap  of  shining  materials  thrown  together 
by  accident,  which  strikes  rather  with  the  solemn  magnificence  of  a 
stupendous  ruin,  than  the  elegant  grandeur  of  a finished  pile." 

This  criticism  is  universal,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
it  at  least  in  a great  degree  just  ; but  Mr.  Savage  was  always  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his  drift  could  only  be  missed  by  neg- 
ligence or  stupidity,  and  that  the  whole  jilan  was  regular,  and  the 
parts  distinct. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong  representations  of  na- 
ture, and  just  observations  upon  life  ; and  it  may  easily  be  observed, 
that  most  of  his  pictures  have  an  evident  tendency  to  illustrate  his 
first  great  position,  “ that  good  is  the  consequence  of  evil.”  The 
sun  that  burns  up  the  mountains,  fructifies  the  vales  ; the  deluge 
that  rushes  dowu  the  broken  rocks  wdth  dreadful  impetuosity,  is 
separated  into  purling  brooks  ; and  the  rage  of  the  hurricane  puri- 
fies the  air. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to  forbear  one  touch  upon 
the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  which,  though  remarkably  delicate  and 
tender,  is  a proof  how  deep  an  impression  it  had  upon  his  mind." 

**  Did  you  ever  read  Savage’s  beautiful  poem  of  ‘ The  Wanderer  f’  If  not,  do  so,  and  you 
will  see  the  fault  which  I thlnlc  attaches  to  Lord  Maxwell— a want  of  distinct  precision  and 
Intelligibility  about  the  story,  which  counteract-s,  especially  with  ordinary  readers,  the  effect 
of  beautiful  and  forcible  diction,  poet!c.al  Imagery,  and  animated  description. — Sib  Waltkb 
Scott  to  Allan  Cunningham,  2Tlh  April,  lS2t. 

Hermit.  W'hat  are  thy  fruits,  O Iu.=t  ? Short  blessings,  bought 
With  long  remorse,  the  seed  of  bitter  thought ; 

Perhaps  some  babe  to  dire  diseases  born, 

Doom’d  for  another’s  crimes  through  life  to  mourn  ; 

Or  murder’d  to  preserve  a mother’s  fame  ; 

Or  cast  obscure ; the  child  of  want  and  shame  1 
False  pride  I what  vices  on  our  conduct  steal. 

From  the  world’s  eye  one  frailty  to  conceal  1 
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This  mast  be  at  least  acknowledged,  which  ought  to  be  thought 
equivalent  to  many  other  excellence.?,  that  this  poem  can  promote 
no  other  purposes  than  those  of  virtue,  aud  that  it  is  written  with  a 
very  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy  of  religion. 

But  my  prov  ince  is  rather  to  give  the  history  of  Mr.  Savage’s  per- 
formances than  to  display  their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the  criticisms 
which  they  have  occasioned ; and  therefore  I shall  not  dwell  upon 
the  particular  passages  which  deserve  applause  : I shall  neither  show 
the  excellence  of  his  descriptions,  nor  expatiate  on  the  terrific  por- 
trait of  suicide,  nor  point  out  the  artful  touches  by  which  he  has  dis- 
tinguished the  intellectual  features  of  the  rebels,  who  suffer  death  in 
his  last  canto.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Savage 
always  declared  the  characters  wholly  fictitious,  and  without  the 
least  allusion  to  any  real  persons  or  actions. 

From  a poem  so  diligently  laboured,  and  so  successfully  finished, 
it  might  be  reasouably  expected  that  he  should  have  gained  consid- 
erable advantage  ; nor  can  it,  without  some  degree  of  indignation 
and  concern,  be  told,  that  he  sold  the  copy  for  ten  guineas,  of  which 
he  afterwards  returned  two,  that  the  two  last  sheets  of  the  work 
might  be  reprinted,  of  which  he  had  in  his  absence  intrusted  the  cor- 
rection to  a friend,  who  was  too  indolent  to  perform  it  with  accu- 
racy. 

A superstitious  regard  to  the  correction  of  his  sheets  was  one  of 
Mr.  Savage’s  peculiarities  : he  often  altered,  revised,  recurred  to  his 
first  reading  or  punctuation,  and  again  adopted  the  alteration ; he 
was  dubious  aud  irrc-solute  without  end,  as  on  a question  of  the  last 
importance,  and  at  last  was  seldom  satisfied  : the  intrusion  or  omis- 

Ye  cruel  mothers ! — soft  those  words  command ; 

8o  near  shall  cruelty  and  mother  stand  ? 

Can  the  dove’s  bosom  snaky  venom  draw  f 
Can  Us  foot  sharpen,  like  the  vulture’s  claw  T 
Can  the  fond  goat,  or  tender  fleecy  dam, 

Howl  like  the  wolf,  to  tear  the  kid  or  lamb  ? 

Yes,  there  are  raothert  . . . Port.  There  I fear’d  his  aim, 

And,  conscious,  trembled  at  the  coming  name  ; 

Then,  with  a sigh,  his  Issuing  words  opposed  ! 

Straight  with  a fulling  tear  the  speech  he  closed. 

That  tenderness  which  ties  of  blood  deny, 

Nature  repaid  me  from  a stranger's  eye.  , « . ^ 

rAe  Wanderer^  Canto  8. 
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sion  of  a comma  was  sufficient  to  discompose  him,  and  he  would 
lament  an  error  of  a single  letter  as  a heavy  calamity.  In  one  of 
his  letters  relating  to  an  impression  of  some  versos,  he  remarks,  that 
he  had,  with  regard  to  the  correction  of  the  proof,  “ a spell  upon 
him  and  indeed  the  anxiety  with  which  he  dwelt ' upon  the 
minutest  and  most  trifling  niceties  deserved  no  other  name  than  that 
of  fascination. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a performance  for  so  small  a price,  was 
not  to  be  imputed  either  to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned  and 
ingenious  are  often  obliged  to  submit  to  very  hard  conditions;  or  to 
avarice,  by  which  the  booksellers  are  frequently  incited  to  oppress 
that  genius  by  which  they  are  supported  ; but  to  that  intemperate 
desire  of  pleasure,  and  habitual  slavery  to  his  passions,  which 
involved  him  in  many  pcrjdexities.  lie  happened  at  that  time  to  be 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  some  trifling  gratification,  and,  being 
without  money  for  the  iiresent  occasion,  sold  his  poem  to  the  first 
bidder,  and  perhaps  to  the  fir.st  price  that  was  proposed,  and  would 
probably  have  been  content  with  less  if  less  had  been  offered  him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  not  only  in  the 
first  lines,  but  in  a formal  dedication  filled  with  the  highest  strains 
of  panegyric,  and  the  warmest  professions  of  gratitude,  but  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  connc.xion  or  elegance  of  style. 

The.se  praises  in  a short  time  he  found  himself  inclined  to  retract, 
being  discarded  by  the  man  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  them,  and 
whom  he  then  immediately  discovered  not  to  have  deserved  them. 
Of  this  quarrel,  which  every  day  made  more  bitter.  Lord  Tyrconnel 
and  Mr.  Savage  assigned  very  different  reasons,  which  might  per- 
haps all  in  reality  concur,  though  they  were  not  all  convenient  to  be 
alleged  by  either  party.  Lord  Tyrconnel  affirmed  that  it  was  the 
constant  practice  of  Mr.  Savage  to  enter  a tavern  with  any  com- 
pany that  proposed  it,  drink  the  most  expensive  wines  with  great 
profusion,  and  when  the  reckoning  was  demanded,  to  be  without 
money  ; if,  as  it  often  happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  defray 
his  part,  the  affair  ended,  without  any  ill  consequences  ; but  if  they 
were  refractory,  and  expected  that  the  wine  should  be  paid  for  by 
him  that  drank  it,  his  method  of  composition  was,  to  take  them  with 
him  to  his  own  apartment,  assume  the  government  of  the  house,  and 
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order  the  butler  in  an  imperious  manner  to  set  the  best  wine  in  the 
cellar  before  his  company,  who  often  drank  till  they  forgot  the 
respect  due  to  tlie  house  in  which  they  were  entertained,  indulged 
themselves  in  the  utmost  extravagance  of  merriment,  practised  the 
most  licentious  frolics,  and  committed  all  the  outrages  of  drunken- 
ness. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  charge  which  Lord  Tyrconnel  brought 
against  him.  Having  given  him  a collection  of  valuable  books, 
stamped  with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them 
in  a short  time  exposed  to  sale  upon  the  stalls,  it  being  usual  with 
Mr.  Savage,  when  he  wanted  a small  sum,  to  take  his  books  to  the 
pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Savage  easily  credited  both 
these  accusations  ; for  having  been  obliged,  from  his  first  entrance 
into  the  world,  to  subsist  upon  expedients,  affluence  was  not  able  to 
exalt  him  above  them  ; and  so  much  was  he  delighted  with  wine 
and  conversation,  and  so  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  live  by 
chance,  that  he  would  at  any  time  go  to  the  tavern  without  scruple, 
and  trust  for  the  reckoning  to  the  liberality  of  his  company,  and 
frequently  of  company  to  whom  he  was  very  little  known.  This  con- 
duct indeed  very  seldom  drew  upon  him  those  inconveniences  that 
might  be  feared  by  any  other  person  ; for  his  conversation  was  so 
entertaining,  and  his  address  so  pleasing,  that  few  thought  the  plea- 
sure which  they  received  from  him  dearly  purchased  by  paying  for 
his  wine.  It  was  his  peculiar  happiness  that  he  scarcely  ever  found 
a stranger,  whom  he  did  not  leave  a friend  ; but  it  must  likewise  be 
added,  that  he  had  not  often  a friend  long  without  obliging  him 
to  become  a stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  Lord  Tyrconnel 
quarrelled  with  him  because  he  would  not  subtract  from  his  own 
luxury  and  extravagance  what  he  had  promised  to  allow  him,  and 
that  his  resentment  was  only  a plea  for  the  violation  of  his  promise. 
He  asserted  that  he  had  done  nothing  that  ought  to  exclude  him  from 
that  subsistence  which  he  thought  not  so  much  a favour  as  a debt, 
since  it  was  offered  him  upon  conditions  which  he  had  never  broken: 

••  nu  expression  in  one  of  his  letters  was,  “ that  Lord  Tyrconnel  had  Involved  his  estate, 
tod  therefore  poorly  sought  an  occasion  to  quarrel  with  him.” — Johnsok. 
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and  that  his  only  fault  was,  that  he  could  not  be  snpporied  with 
nothing. 

He  acknowledged  that  Lord  Tyrconnel  often  exhorted  him  to 
regulate  his  method  of  life,  and  not  to  spend  all  his  nights  in  taverns, 
and  that  he  appeared  desirous  that  he  would  pass  those  hours  with 
him  which  he  so  freely  bestowed  upon  others.  This  demand  Mr. 
Savage  considered  as  a censure  of  his  conduct,  which  he  could  never 
patiently  bear,  and  which,  in  the  latter  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life, 
was  so  offensive  to  him  that  he  declared  it  as  his  resolution  “ to 
spurn  that  friend  who  should  presume  to  dictate  to  him  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  in  his  earlier  years  he  received  admonitions  with  more 
calmness. 

He  was  likewise  inclined  to  resent  such  expectations,  as  tending  to 
infringe  his  liberty,  of  which  he  was  very  jealous,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  the  gratiheation  of  his  passions  ; and  declared  that 
the  request  was  still  more  unreasonable,  as  the  company  to  which 
he  was  to  have  been  confined  was  insupportably  disagreeable.  This 
assertion  affords  another  instance  of  that  inconsistency  of  his 
writings  with  his  conversation  which  was  so  often  to  be  observed. 
He  forgot  how  lavishly  he  had,  in  his  dedication  to  ‘ The  Wanderer,’ 
extolled  the  delicacy  and  penetration,  the  humanity  and  generosity, 
the  candour  and  politeness  of  the  man  whom,  when  he  no  longer 
loved  him,  he  declared  to  be  a wretch  without  understanding,  with- 
out good  nature,  and  without  justice,  of  whose  name  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any  future  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings, and  accordingly  blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  ‘ The  Wanderer,’ 
which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  he  wrote  [1130] 

‘ The  Triumph  of  Health  and  Mirth,’  on  the  recovery  of  Lady 
Tyrconnel  from  a languishing  illness.  This  performance  is  remark- 
able, not  only  for  the  gaiety  of  the  ideas  and  the  melody  of  the 
numbers,  but  for  the  agreeable  fiction  upon  which  it  is  formed. 
Mirth,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  sickness  of  her  favourite, 
takes  a flight  in  quest  of  her  sister  Health,  whom  she  finds  reclined 


Verees  occasioned  by  tbe  lUght  Honoiir.ible  the  Lady  Viscountess  Tyrconnel’s  Recovery 
at  Hath.  By  Richard  Savage,  son  of  tbe  late  Earl  Rivers.  London  : printed  for  A.  MlUar, 
ITilO,  price  6<f.,  folio. 
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npon  the  brow  of  a lofty  moantain,  amidst  the  fragrance  of  perpet- 
ual spring,  witli  tlie  breezes  of  the  morning  sporting  about  her. 
Being  solicited  by  her  sister  Mirth,  she  readily  promises  her  assist- 
ance, flies  away  in  a cloud,  and  impregnates  the  waters  of  Bath 
with  new  virtues,  by  wdiich  the  sickness  of  Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  particular  circumstances  of 
his  birth  and  life,  the  splendour  of  his  appearance,  and  the  distinc- 
tion which  was  for  some  time  paid  him  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  entitled 
him  to  familiarity  with  persons  of  higher  rank  than  those  to  whose 
conversation  he  had  been  before  admitted,  he  did  not  fail  to  gratify 
that  curiosity,  which  induced  him  to  take  a nearer  view  of  those 
whom  their  birth,  their  employments,  or  their  fortunes  necessarily 
place  at  a distance  from  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  to  ex- 
amine whether  their  merit  was  magnified  or  diminished  by  the 
medium  through  which  it  was  contemplated;  whether  the  splendour 
with  which  they  dazzled  their  admirers  was  inherent  in  themselves, 
or  only  reflected  on  them  by  the  objects  that  surrounded  them;  and 
whether  great  men  were  selected  for  high  stations,  or  high  stations 
made  great  men. 

For  this  purpose  he  took  all  opportunities  of  conversing  familiarly 
with  those  who  were  most  con.spicuons  at  that  time  for  their  power 
or  their  influence  ; he  watched  their  looser  movements,  and  ex- 
amined their  domestic  behaviour  with  that  acuteness  which  nature 
had  given  him,  and  which  the  uncommon  variety  of  his  life  had  con- 
tributed to  increase,  and  that  inquisitiveness  which  must  always  be 
produced  in  a vigorous  mind  by  an  absolute  freedom  from  all  press- 
ing or  domestic  engagements. 

Ills  discernment  was  quick,  and  therefore  he  soon  found  in  every 
person,  and  in  every  affair,  something  that  deserved  attention  ; he 
was  supported  by  others,  without  any  care  for  himself,  and  was 
therefore  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  observations. 

More  circumstances  to  constitute  a critic  on  human  life  could  not 
easily  concur  ; nor  indeed  could  any  man,  who  assumed  from  acci- 
dental advantages  more  praise  than  he  could  justly  claim  from  his 
real  merit,  admit  any  acquaintance  more  dangerous  than  that  of 
Savage  ; of  whom  likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that  abilities  really 
exalted  above  the  common  level,  or  virtue  refined  from  passion,  or 
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proof  against  corruption,  conld  not  easily  find  an  abler  judge,  or  a 
warmer  advocate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage’.s  inquiry,  though  he  was  not 
much  accustomed  to  conceal  his  discoveries,  it  may  not  be  entirely 
safe  to  relate,  because  the  persons  whose  characters  he  criticised  are 
powerful,  and  power  and  resentment  are  seldom  strangers  ; nor 
would  it  perhaps  be  wholly  just,  because  what  he  asserted  in  con- 
versation might,  though  true  in  general,  be  heightened  by  some 
momentary  ardour  of  imagination,  and,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only 
from  memory,  may  be  imperfectly  represented  ; so  that  the  picture, 
at  first  aggravated,  and  then  unskilfully  copied,  may  be  justly  sus- 
pected to  retain  no  great  resemblance  of  the  original. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  he  did  not  appear  to  have 
formed  very  elevated  ideas  of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of 
afifairs,  or  the  conduct  of  parties,  has  been  entrusted — who  have  been 
considered  as  the  advocates  of  the  crown,  or  the  guardians  of  the 
people,  and  who  have  obtained  the  mo.st  implicit  conlidcnce,  and  the 
loudest  applauses.  Of  one  particular  person,  who  has  been  at  one 
time  so  popular  as  to  be  generally  esteemed,  and  at  another  so  for- 
midable as  to  be  universally  detested,  he  observed,  that  his  acqui- 
sitions had  been  small,  or  that  his  capacity  was  narrow,  and  that 
the  whole  range  of  his  mind  was  from  obscenity  to  politics,  and  from 
politics  to  obscenity. 

But  the  opportunity  of  indulging  his  speculations  on  great  char- 
acters was  now  at  an  end.  He  was  banished”  from  the  table  of 
Lord  Tyreonuel,  and  turned  again  adrift  upon  the  world,  without 
prospect  of  finding  quickly  any  other  harbour.  As  prudence  was 
not  one  of  the  virtnes  by  which  he  M’as  distinguished,  he  had  made 
no  provision  against  a misfortune  like  this.  And  though  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  but  that  the  separation  must  for  some  time  have  been 
preceded  by  coldness,  peevishness,  or  neglect,  though  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  consequence  of  accumnlatcd  provocations  on  both 
sides,  yet  every  one  that  knew  Savage  will  readily  believe  that  to 
him  it  was  sudden  as  a stroke  of  thunder — that  though  he  might 
have  transiently  suspected  it,  he  had  never  suffered  any  thought  so 
nnpleasing  to  sink  into  his  mind,  but  that  he  had  driven  it  away  by 

»«  About  1735. 
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amusements,  or  dreams  of  future  felicity  and  affluence,  and  had 
never  taken  any  measures  by  which  he  might  prevent  a precipitation 
from  plenty  to  indigence. 

This  quarrel  and  separation,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  Mr. 
Savage  was  exposed  by  them,  were  soon  known  both  to  his  friends 
and  enemies  ; nor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived,  from  the  beha- 
viour of  both,  how  much  is  added  to  the  lustre  of  genius  by  the 
ornaments  of  wealth. 

Ilis  condition  did  not  appear  to  excite  much  compassion  ; for  he 
had  not  always  been  careful  to  use  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  with 
that  moderation  which  ought  to  have  been  with  more  than  usual 
caution  preserved  by  him,  who  knew,  if  he  had  reflected,  that  he 
was  only  a dependant  on  the  bounty  of  another,  whom  he  could 
expect  to  support  him  no  longer  than  he  endeavoured  to  preserve 
his  favour  by  complying  with  his  inclinations,  and  w'hom  he  never- 
theless set  at  defiance,  and  was  continually  irritating  by  negligence 
or  encroachments. 

Examples  need  not  be  sought  at  any  great  distance  to  prove  that 
superiority  of  fortune  has  a natural  tendency  to  kindle  pride,  and 
that  pride  seldom  fails  to  exert  itself  in  contempt  and  insult ; and 
if  this  is  often  the  effect  of  hereditary  wealth,  and  of  honours  en- 
joyed only  by  the  merits  of  others,  it  is  some  extenuation  of  any 
indecent  triumphs  to  which  this  unhappy  man  may  have  been 
betrayed,  that  his  prosperity  was  heightened  by  the  force  of  novelty, 
and  made  more  intoxicaUng  by  a sense  of  the  misery  in  which  he 
had  so  long  languished,  and  perhaps  of  the  insults  which  he  had 
formerly  borne,  and  which  he  might  now  think  himself  entitled  to 
revenge.  It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  unjustly  suffered 
pain  to  inflict  it  likewise  in  their  turn  with  the  same  injustice,  and 
to  imagine  that  they  have  a right  to  treat  others  as  they  have 
themselves  been  treated. 

That  Mr.  Savage  was  too  much  elevated  by  any  good  fortune  is 
generally  known  ; and  some  passages  of  his  introduction  to  ‘ The 
Autlior  to  be  Let  ’ sufficiently  show  that  he  did  not  wholly  refrain 
from  such  satire  as  he  afterwards  thought  very  unjust  when  he  was 
exposed  to  it  himself  ; for,  when  ho  was  afterwards  ridiculed  in  the 
character  of  a distressed  poet,  he  very  easily  discovered  that  dis- 
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tress  was  not  a proper  snbject  for  merriment,  or  topic  of  invective. 
He  was  then  able  to  discern  that  if  misery  be  the  effect  of  virtue, 
it  ought  to  be  reverenced  ; if  of  ill  fortune,  to  be  pitied  ; and  if  of 
vice,  not  to  be  insulted,  because  it  is  perhaps  itself  a punishment 
adequate  to  the  crime  by  which  it  was  produced.  And  the  human- 
ity of  that  man  can  deserve  no  panegyric  who  is  capable  of 
reproaching  a criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

But  these  reflections,  though  they  readily  occurred  to  him  in  the 
first  and  last  parts  of  his  life,  were,  I am  afraid,  for  a long  time  for- 
gotten— at  least  they  were,  like  many  other  maxims,  treasured  np  in 
his  mind,  rather  for  show  than  use,  and  operated  very  little  upon 
his  conduct,  however  elegantly  he  might  sometimes  explain,  or  how- 
ever forcibly  he  might  inculcate  them. 

Ilis  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  condition  which  he  had 
enjoyed  with  such  wanton  thoughtlessness  was  considered  by  many 
as  an  occasion  of  triumph.  Those  who  had  before  paid  their  court 
to  him  without  success  soon  returned  the  contempt  which  they  had 
suffered  ; and  they  who  had  received  favours  from  him — for  of  such 
favours  as  he  could  bestow  he  was  very  liberal — did  not  always 
remember  them.  So  much  more  certain  arc  the  effects  of  resent- 
ment than  of  gratitude  ; it  is  not  only  to  many  more  pleasing  to 
recollect  tho.se  faults  which  place  others  below  them  than  those  vir- 
tues by  which  they  are  themselves  comparatively  depressed,  but  it 
is  likewise  more  easy  to  neglect  than  to  recompense  ; and  though 
there  arc  few  who  will  practise  a laborious  virtue,  there  will  never 
be  wanting  multitudes  that  will  indulge  in  easy  vice. 

Savage,  however,  was  very  little  disturbed  at  the  remarks  of  con- 
tempt which  his  ill  fortune  brought  upon  him  from  those  whom  he 
never  esteemed,  and  with  whom  he  never  considered  himself  as 
levelled  by  any  calamities  : and  though  it  was  not  without  some 
uneasiness  that  he  saw  some,  whose  friendship  he  valued,  change 
their  behaviour,  he  yet  observed  their  coldness  without  much 
emotion,  considered  them  as  the  slaves  of  fortune  and  the  worshi|>- 
pers  of  prosperity,  and  was  more  inclined  to  despise  them  than  to 
lament  himself. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  return  of  his  wants,  he  found 
mankind  equally  favourable  to  him  as  at  his  first  appearance  in  the 
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world,  nis  story,  thongh  in  reality  not  less  melancholy,  was  less 
affecting  because  it  was  no  longer  new  ; it  therefore  procured  him 
no  few  friends,  and  those  that  had  formerly  relieved  him  thought 
they  might  now  consign  him  to  others.  He  was  now  likewise  con- 
sidered by  many  rather  as  criminal  than  as  unhappy;  for  the  friends 
of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  and  of  his  mother,  were  snfiQciently  industrious 
to  publish  his  weaknesses,  which  were  indeed  very  numerous  ; and 
nothing  was  forgotten  that  might  make  him  either  hateful  or  ridi- 
culons. 

It  cannot  bnt  be  imagined  that  such  representations  of  his  faults 
must  make  great  numbers  less  sensible  of  his  distress  ; many,  who 
had  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  part,  made  no  scruple  to  pro- 
pagate the  account  which  they  received  ; many  assisted  their  circu- 
lation from  malice  or  revenge  ; and  perhaps  many  pretended  to 
credit  them  that  they  might  with  a better  grace  withdraw  their 
regard,  or  withhold  their  assistance. 

Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who  suffered  himself  to  bo 
injured  without  resistance,  nor  was  less  diligent  in  exposing  the  faults 
_ of  Lord  Tyrconnel,  over  whom  he  obtained  at  least  this  advantage, 
that  he  drove  him  fii-st  to  the  practice  of  outrage  and  violence  ; for 
he  was  so  much  provoked  by  the  wit  and  virulence  of  Savage,  that 
he  came  with  a number  of  attendants,  that  did  no  honour  to  his 
courage,  to  beat  him  at  a coffee-house.  But  it  hap^wned  that  he 
had  left  the  place  a few  minutes  ; and  his  Lordship  had,  without 
danger,  the  pleasure  of  boasting  how  he  would  have  treated  him. 
Mr.  Savage  went  next  day  to  repay  his  visit  at  his  own  house,  but 
was  prevailed  on  by  his  domestics  to  retire  without  insisting  upon 
seeing  him. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage  of  some  actions  which 
scarcely  any  provocations  will  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify,  such 
as  seizing  what  he  had  in  his  lodgings,  and  other  instances  of  wan- 
ton cruelty,  by  which  he  increased  the  distress  of  Savage  without 
any  advantage  to  himself. 

These  mutual  accusations  were  retorted  on  both  sides  for  many 
years  with  the  utmost  degree  of  virulence  and  rage,  and  time  seemed 
rather  to  augment  than  diminish  their  resentment.  That  the  anger 
of  Mr.  Savage  should  be  kept  alive  is  not  strange,  because  he  felt 
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every  day  the  conscqnences  of  the  quarrel ; but  it  might  reasonably 
have  boon  liopcd  that  Lord  Tyrconnol  might  have  relented,  and  at 
length  have  forgot  those  i»rovooations  which,  however  they  might 
have  once  inflamed  him,  had  not  in  reality  much  hurt  him. 

The  spirit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeed  never  suffered  him  to  solicit  a 
reconciliation  ; he  returned  reproach  for  reproach,  and  insult  for 
♦insult  ; his  superiority  of  wit  supplied  the  disadvantages  of  his  for- 
tune, and  enabled  him  to  form  a party,  and  prejudice  great  numbers 
in  his  favour. 

But  though  this  might  be  some  gratilication  of  his  vanity,  it 
afforded  very  little  relief  to  his  necessities  ; and  he  was  very  fre- 
quently reduced  to  uncommon  hardships,  of  which,  however,  he 
never  made  any  mean  or  importunate  complaints,  being  formed 
rather  to  bear  misery  with  fortitude  than  enjoy  prosperity  with 
moderation. 

Ue  now  thought  himself  again  at  liberty  to  expose  the  cruelty  of 
his  mother  ; and  therefore,  I believe,  about  this  time"  published 
‘ The  Bastard,’  a poem  remarkable  for  the  vivacious  sallies  of  thought 
in  the  beginning,  where  he  makes  a pompous  enumeration  of  the 
imaginary  advantages  of  base  birth,  and  the  pathetic  sentiments  at 
the  end,  where  he  recounts  the  real  calamities  which  he  suffered  by 
the  crime  of  his  parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  author,  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  story 
to  which  the  allusions  are  made,  procured  this  performance  a very 
favourable  reception  ; great  numbers  were  immediately  dispersed, 
and  editions  were  multiplied  with  unusual  rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  the  publication  which  Savage  used  to 
relate  with  great  satisfaction.  His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was 
with  “ due  reverence  ” inscribed,  happened  then  to  be  at  Bath, 
where  she  could  not  conveniently  retire  from  censure,  or  conceal  her- 
self from  observation  ; and  no  sooner  did  the  reputation  of  the 
poem  begin  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated  iu  all  places  of 

Tliat  |g  1730,  after  the  publication  of ' The  Wanderer but  Johnson  is,  as  usual,  inaccu- 
rate in  bis  date.  The  first  edition  of ' The  Bastard ' appeared  in  1T28,  foi.  ‘ The  Bastard,  a 
Poem,  inscribed  with  ail  due  reverence  to  Mrs.  Bret,  once  Countess  of  Macclesfield.  By 
lUchard  Savage,  son  of  the  late  Earl  lUvers.  London : printed  for  T.  WorraU,  1728,  price 
fitf. foiio.  There  was  a fifth  edition  the  same  year. 
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concourse,  nor  could  she  enter  the  assembly-rooms,  or  cross  the 
walks,  without  being  saluted  with  some  lines  from  ‘ The  Bastard.’ 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  ever  she  discovered  a sense 
of  shame,  and  on  this  occasion  the  power  of  wit  was  very  conspicu- 
ous : the  wretch  who  had,  without  scruple,  proclaimed  herself  an 
adulteress,  and  who  had  first  endeavoured  to  starve  her  son,  then  to 
transport  him,  and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to  bear 
the  representation  of  her  own  conduct ; but  fled  from  reproach, 
though  she  felt  no  pain  from  guilt,  and  left  Bath  with  the  utmost 
baste,  to  shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 

Thus  Savage  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  that,  though  he  could 
not  reform  his  mother,  he  could  punish  her,  and  that  he  did  not 
always  suffer  alone. 

The  pleasure  which  he  received  from  this  increase  of  his  poetical 
reputation  was  snflBcient  for  some  time  to  overbalance  the  miseries 
of  want,  which  this  performance  did  not  much  alleviate  ; for  it  was 
sold  for  a very  trivial  sum  to  a bookseller  [T.  Worrall],  who, 
though  the  success  was  so  uncommon  that  five  impressions  were 
sold,”  of  which  many  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous,  had  not 
generosity  sufficient  to  admit  the  unhappy  writer  to  any  part  of  the 
profit. 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned  by  Mr.  Savage  with 
the  utmost  elevation  of  heart,  and  referred  to  by  him  as  an  incon- 
testable proof  of  a general  acknowledgment  of  his  abilities.  It  was 
indeed  the  only  production  of  which  he  could  justly  boast  a general 
reception. 

But  though  he  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  which  success  gave 
liim  of  setting  a high  rate  on  his  abilities,  but  paid  due  deference  to 
the  suffrages  of  mankind  when  they  were  given  in  his  favour,  he  did 
not  sufl:er  his  esteem  of  himself  to  depend  upon  others,  nor  found 
anything  sacred  in  the  voice  of  the  people  when  they  were  inclined 
to  censure  him  ; he  then  readily  showed  the  folly  of  expecting  that 
the  public  should  judge  right,  observed  how  slowly  poetical  merit 
had  often  forced  its  way  into  the  world  ; he  contented  himself  with 
the  applause  of  men  of  judgment,  and  was  somewhat  disposed  to  cx- 

•0  See  ‘ The  Oentleman’s  Magazine  ’ for  February,  1T87,  where  this  fact  is  stated,  and  the 
poem  Is  reprinted  as  “ revised  by  the  author.” 
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dude  all  those  from  the  diaractcr  of  men  of  judgment  who  did  not 
applaud  him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  favourable  to  mankind  than  to 
think  them  blind  to  the  beauties  of  his  works,  and  imputed  the  slow- 
ness of  their  sale  to  other  causes  : either  they  were  published  at  a 
time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or  when  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  engrossed  by  some  struggle  in  the  parliament,  or  some  other 
object  of  general  concern  ; or  they  were  by  the  neglect  of  the  pub- 
lisher not  diligently  dispersed,  or  by  his  avarice  not  advertised  with 
sufiScient  frequency.  Address,  industry,  or  liberality  was  always 
wanting  ; aud  the  blame  was  laid  rather  on  any  person  than  the 
author. 

By  arts  like  these,  arts  which  every  man  practises  in  some  degree, 
and  to  which  too  much  of  the  little  tranquillity  of  life  is  to  be 
ascribed.  Savage  was  always  able  to  live  at  peace  with  himself. 
Had  he  indeed  only  made  use  of  these  expedients  to  alleviate  the 
loss  or  want  of  fortune  or  reputation,  or  any  other  advantages  which 
it  is  not  in  man’s  power  to  bestow  upon  himself,  they  might  have 
been  justly  mentioned  as  instances  of  a pliilosopliical  mind,  and  very 
properly  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  multitudes,  who,  for  want 
of  diverting  their  imaginations  with  the  same  dexterity,  languish 
under  afflictions  which  might  be  easily  removed. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished  that  truth  and  reason  were  univer- 
sally prevalent  ; that  everything  were  esteemed  according  to  its 
real  value,  and  that  men  would  secure  themselves  from  being  disap- 
pointed in  their  endeavours  after  happiness,  by  placing  it  only  in 
virtue,  which  is  always  to  be  obtained  ; but  if  adventitious  and 
foreign  pleasures  must  be  pursued,  it  would  be  perhaps  of  some  bene- 
Gt,  since  that  pursuit  must  frequently  be  fruitles.s,  if  the  practice  of 
Savage  could  be  taught,  that  folly  might  be  an  antidote  to  foil}', 
and  one  fallacy  be  obviated  by  another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleasing  intoxication  must  not  be  con- 
cealed ; nor  inilced  can  any  one,  after  having  observed  the  life  of 
Savage,  need  to  be  cautioned  against  it.  By  impiiling  none  of  his 
miseries  to  himself,  he  continued  to  act  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  to  follow  the  same  path  ; was  never  made  wiser  by  his  suf- 
ferings, nor  preserved  by  one  misfortune  from  falling  into  another 
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He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to  tread  the  same  steps  on 
the  same  circle  ; always  applauding  his  past  conduct,  or  at  least  for- 
forgetting  it,  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms  of  happiness  which 
were  dancing  before  him  ; and  willingly  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
light  of  reason,  when  it  would  have  discovered  the  illusion,  and 
shown  him,  what  he  never  wished  to  see,  his  real  state. 

lie  is  even  accused,  after  having  lulled  his  imagination  with  those 
ideal  opiates,  of  having  tried  the  same  experiments  upon  his  con- 
science ; and,  having  accustomed  himself  to  impute  all  deviations 
from  the  right  to  foreign  causes,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  upon  every 
occasion  too  easily  reconciled  to  himself  ; and  that  he  appeared  very 
little  to  regret  those  practices  which  had  impaired  his  reputation. 
The  reigning  error  of  his  life  was,  that  he  mistook  the  love  for  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  was  indeed  not  so  much  a good  man,  as  the 
friend  of  goodness. 

Tliis  at  least  must  be  allowed  him,  that  he  always  preserved  a 
strong  sense  of  the  dignity,  the  beauty,  and  the  necessity  of  virtue  ; 
and  that  he  never  contributed  deliberately  to  spread  corruption 
amongst  mankind.  Ills  actions,  which  were  generally  precipitate, 
were  often  blameable  ; but  his  writings,  being  the  productions  of 
study,  uniformly  tended  to  the  exaltation  of  the  mind,  and  tlie 
propagation  of  morality  and  piety. 

These  writings  may  improve  mankind  when  his  failings  shall  be 
forgotten  ; and  therefore  he  must  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as 
a benefactor  to  the  world  ; nor  can  his  personal  example  do  any 
hurt,  since,  whoever  hears  of  his  faults,  will  hear  of  the  miseries 
which  they  brought  upon  him,  and  which  would  deserve  less  pity, 
had  not  his  condition  been  such  as  made  his  faults  pardonable,  lie 
may  be  considered  as  a chilil  cxpo.sed  to  all  the  temptations  of  indi- 
gence, at  an  age  when  resolution  was  not  yet  strengthened  by  con- 
viction, nor  virtue  conlirmed  by  habit  ; a circumstance  which,  in  his 
‘ Bastard,’  he  laments  in  a very  affecting  manner  : 

“ No  Ifoilier’s  cure 

Shielded  niy  infant  innocence  with  prayer; 

No  Father’s  "iiardiaii-hand  iny  youth  iiiaiiiiaiu’d 
Call’d  forth  niy  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrain’d.” 
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‘ The  Bastard/  however  it  might  provoke  or  mortify  his  mother, 
could  not  be  expected  to  melt  her  to  compassion,  so  that  he  was 
still  under  the  same  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ; and  he  there- 
fore exerted  all  the  interest  which  his  wit,  or  his  birth,  or  his  mis- 
fortunes could  procure,  to  obtain,  upon  the  death  of  Eusden*'  the 
place  of  poet  laureat,  and  prosecuted  his  application  with  so  much 
diligence,  that  the  King  publicly  declared  it  his  intention  to  bestow 
it  upon  him  ; but  such  was  the  fate  of  Savage,  that  even  the  King, 
when  he  intended  his  advantage,  was  disappointed  in  his  schemes  ; 
for  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  “ who  has  the  disposal  of  the  laurel,  as 
one  of  the  appendages  of  his  office,  cither  did  not  know  the  King’s 
design,  or  did  not  approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of  the  laureat 
an  encroachment  upon  his  rights,  and  therefore  bestowed  the  laurel 
upon  Colley  Cibber.” 

Mr.  Savage,  thus  disappointed,  took  a resolution  of  applying  to 
the  Queen,  that,  having  once  given  him  life,  she  would  enable  him 


•>  EuBden  died  27th  Sept.  1780. 

Then  (1730)  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

•*  It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  Lord  Tyrconncl  used  his  interest  with  Mrs.  Clayton 
(aftenvards  %")pcountcss  Sundon)  to  obtain  the  laurel  on  this  occasion  for  the  unfortunate 
Savage : 

“ Loi'd  Tyrconnfl  to  Mrn,  CUiyton, 

“ Arlington  Street,  Nov.  8, 1780. 

“ Madam, — I flatter  myself  that  you  will  be  so  good  to  pardon  the  freedom  of  this  address, 
It  being  in  behalf  of  one  who  has  two  pretensions  to  the  Royal  goodness  that  seldom  fall  of 
success ; first,  that  he  stands  In  need  of  It,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  Judges  he  is  quali- 
fied for  it  in  the  particular  for  which  I beg  leave  humbly  to  recommend  him  ; it  U to  the  place 
of  Poet-Laureat,  The  best  judges  of  poetry  that  1 mean  are  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Pope ; I have 
heard  that  Her  Majesty  has  approved  of  his  poetry.  That  he  lives  la  entirely  owing  to  the 
uni>:iralleled  goodness  of  both  their  Mjgestics,  which  goddike  perfection  they  possess  in  the 
liighest  degree,  a virtue  inseparable  from  llie  greatest  minds.  After  this,  you  will  easily  per- 
ceive I mean  Richard  Havage,  who  Is  the  bearer  of  this.  I know  from  my  friend  Sir  IVUliam 
Strickland,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  you  upon  the  unhappy  occasion,  and  if  any  more 
favour  was  shown  him  upon  my  appearing  for  him,  1 acknowledge  it  w ith  all  the  gratitude  due 
to  so  great  an  obligation.  After  this,  1 need  say  nothing  for  his  loyalty  and  good  afTec- 
tion  to  the  government.  I should  think  him  the  la.«t  of  mankind  that  would  not  sacrifice  his 
life  for  their  Majesties*  service,  to  whom  he  owes  it.  The  favour  of  great  princes  U generally 
invidious ; but  I know  nobody  that  does  not  rejoice  in  the  share  you  have  of  Her  Majesty’s, 
w ho  is  too  discerning  a Princess  to  bestow  undeservedly.  Producing  obscure  merit,  as  in  the 
case  of  Stephen  Duck,  Inis  done  you  a great  deal  of  honour,  and  if  your  are  so  good  to 
favour  Mr.  Savage  in  this  instance,  he  stands  too  much  In  need  of  it,  and  it  will  lay  a very 
great  obligation  on  me,  who  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect, 
Madam,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

“ Ttbcomuel.” 

{J.ady  Snndon'*«  2 vols.  Svo.,  1SI7.) 
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to  support  it,  and  therefore  published  a short  poem  on  her  birth-day, 
to  which  he  gave  the  odd  title  of  ‘ Volunteer  Laureat.’  The  event 
of  this  essay  he  has  himself  related  in  tlie  following  letter,  which  he 
prefixed  to  the  poem,  when  he  afterwards  reprinted  it  in  ‘ The  Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,’**  from  whence  I have  copied  it  entire,  as  this 
was  one  of  the  few  attempts  in  which  Mr.  Savage  succeeded. 

[1738]. 

“ Mr.  Urban, — In  your  Magazine  for  February  you  published  the  last  ‘ Vol- 
unteer Laureat,’  written  on  a very  melancholy  occasion,  viz.  the  death  of  the 
royal  patroness  of  arts  and  literature  in  general,  and  of  the  author  of  that 
poem  in  particular ; I now  send  you  the  first  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under  that 
title. — This  gentleman,  notwithstanding  a very  con.sidcrable  interest,  being,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Eusden,  disappointed  of'thc  Laurcat’s  place,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing verses  ; which  were  no  sooner  published  but  the  late  Queen  sent  to  a book- 
seller for  them.  The  author  had  not  at  that  time  a friend  either  to  get  him 
introduced,  or  his  poem  pre.sented  at  Court ; yet  such  was  the  unspeakable 
goodness  of  that  Princc.ss,  that,  notwithstanding  this  act  of  ceremony  waa 
wanting,  in  a few  days  after  publication  Mr.  Savage  received  a bank-bill  of 
fifty  pounds,  and  a gracious  mc.ssage  from  her  Majesty,  by  the  Lord  North  and 
Guildford,  to  this  effect : ‘ That  her  Majesty  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
verses;  that  she  took  particularly  kind  his  lines  there  relating  to  the  King; 
that  he  had  permission  to  write  annually  on  the  same  subject ; and  that  he 
should  yearly  receive  the  like  pre.sent  till  something  better  (which  was  her 
Majesty’s  intention)  could  be  done  for  him.’  After  thi.s,  he  was  permitted  to 
present  one  of  his  annual  poems  to  her  Majesty,  had  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
hand,  and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 

“ Yours,  T.  B.” 

The  Volunteer  Laureat — No.  l.“ 

A Poetn  on  the  Queen's  Birth-Day,  1731-2. 

Humbly  addrcs,sed  to  her  Majestv,  by  Richard  Savage,  Esq. 

Twice  twenty  tedious  moons  have  rolled  away 
Since  Hope,  kind  flatt’rcr!  tun’d  my  pcn.sive  lay, 

Whisp’ring  that  you,  who  rais’d  me  from  despair. 

Meant,  by  your  smiles,  to  make  life  worth  my  care  ; 

With  pitying  hand  an  orphan’s  tears  to  screen. 

And  o’er  the  motherless  extend  the  Queen. 

•*  In  April,  1T83. 

Till*  poem  U omittcil  in  every  edition  of  Johnson's  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets.’  I hive  restored 
It  from  the  first  edition  of  the  Life  to  complete  the  sense  of  the  succeeding  paragraph,  “ Such 
w.ns  the  pcrfonnatice.” 

VOL.  II.  8 
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’Twill  be — the  prophet  guides  the  poet's  strain  I 
Grief  never  touch’d  a heart  like  yours  in  vain  : 
Deav’n  gave  you  power,  because  you  love  to  bless, 
And  pity,  when  you  feel  it,  is  redress. 

Two  fathers  join’d  to  rob  my  claim  of  onel 
My  mother  too  thought  fit  to  have  no  son  1 
The  senate  next,  whose  aid  the  helpless  own, 

Forgot  my  infiint  wrongs,  and  mine  alone ! 

Yet  parents  pitiless,  nor  peers  unkind. 

Nor  titles  lost,  nor  woes  mysterious  join’d, 

Strip  mo  of  Hope — by  Heav’n  thus  lowly  laid, 

To  find  a Fharaoh's  daughter  in  the  shade. 

You  cannot  hear  unmov’d,  when  wrongs  implore; 
Your  heart  is  woman,  though  your  mind  be  more  ; 
Kind,  like  the  Pow'r  who  gave  you  to  our  pray’rs. 
You  would  not  lengthen  life  to  sharpen  cares : 

They  who  a barren  leave  to  live  bestow. 

Snatch  but  from  Death  to  sacrifice  to  Woe. 

Hated  by  her  from  whom  my  life  I drew. 

Whence  should  I hope,  if  not  from  heav’n  and  you? 
Nor  dare  I groan  beneath  affliction’s  rod. 

My  Queen,  my  Mother ; and  my  Father,  God. 

The  pitying  Muses  saw  me  wit  pursue, 

A Bastard  Son,  alas  ! On  that  side  too 
Did  not  your  eyes  exalt  the  poet’s  fire. 

And  what  the  Muse  denies,  the  Queen  inspire  ? 
While  rising  thus  your  heavenly  soul  to  view, 

I learn,  how  angels  think,  by  copying  you. 

Groat  Princess  ! ’tis  decreed — once  ev’ry  year 
I march  uncall’d  your  Laureat  Volunteer  ; 

Thus  shall  your  poet  his  low  genius  raise. 

And  charm  the  world  with  truths  too  vast  for  praise. 
Nor  need  I dwell  on  glories  all  your  own. 

Since  surer  means  to  tempt  your  smiles  are  known; 
Your  poet  shall  allot  your  Lord  his  part. 

And  paint  him  in  his  noblest  throne,  your  heart. 

Is  there  a greatness  that  adorns  him  best, 

A rising  wish  that  ripens  in  his  breast  ? 

Has  he  fore-meant  some  distant  age  to  bless. 

Disarm  oppression,  or  expel  distress? 

Plans  he  some  scheme  to  reconcile  mankind. 

People  the  seas,  and  busy  every  wind  ? 

Would  he,  by  pity,  the  deceiv’d  reclaim. 

And  smile  contending  factions  into  shame  * 
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Would  lu3  example  lend  bis  laws  a weight? 

And  breathe  his  own  soft  morals  o'er  his  state  ? 

The  Muse  shall  find  it  all,  shall  make  it  seem, 

And  teach  the  world  his  praise,  to  charm  his  Queen. 

Such  be  the  annual  truths  my  Terse  imparts, 

Kor  frown,  fair  fav'rite  of  a people’s  hearts  1 
Happy,  if  plac’d,  perchance,  beneath  your  eye, 

My  Muse  unpension’d  might  her  pinions  try 
Fearless  to  fail,  while  you  indulge  her  flame, 

And  bid  me  proudly  boast  your  Laureat’s  name. 

Renoblcd  thus  by  wreaths  my  Queen  bestows, 

I lose  all  memory  of  wrongs  and  woes. 

Such  was  the  performance,  and  such  its  reception  ; a reception 
which,  though  by  no  means  unkind,  was  yet  not  in  the  highest 
degree  generous:  to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a writer  to  an  annual 
panegyric,  showed  in  the  Queen  too  much  desire  of  hearing  her  own 
praises,  and  a greater  regard  to  herself  than  to  him  on  whom  her 
bounty  was  conferred.  It  was  a kind  of  avaricious  generosity,  by 
which  flattery  was  rather  purchased  than  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  formerly  given  him  the  same  allowance  with 
much  more  heroic  intention  : she  had  no  other  view  then  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  set  himself  above  the  want  of 
assistance,  and  was  contented  with  doing  good  without  stipulating 
for  encomiums. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to  make  exceptions,  but 
was  ravished  with  the  favours  which  he  had  received,  and  probably 
yet  more  with  those  which  he  was  promised  : he  considered  him- 
self now  as  a favourite  of  the  Queen,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a few 
ar«iual  poems  would  establish  him  in  some  profitable  employment. 

He  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  “ Volunteer  Laureat,”  not  with- 
out some  reprehensions  from  Cibber,  who  informed  him  that  the 
title  of  “ Laureat”  was  a mark  of  honour  conferred  by  the  King, 
from  whom  all  honour  is  derived,  and  which  therefore  no  man  has  a 
right  to  bestow  upon  himself  ; and  added,  that  he  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  stylo  himself  a Volunteer  Lord,  or  Volunteer  Baro- 
net. It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  remark  was  just ; but  Savage 
did  not  think  any  title  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Cibber  so 
honourable  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it  could  be  imputed  to  him  as 
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an  instance  of  very  exorbitant  vanity,  and  therefore  continued  to 
write  under  the  same  title,  and  received  every  year  the  same 
reward.” 

He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  encomiums  as  tests  of  his 
abilities,  or  as  anything  more  than  annual  hints  to  the  Queen  of  her 
promise’  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by  the  performance  of  which  he  was 
entitled  to  his  pension,  and  therefore  did  not  labour  them  with  great 
diligence,  or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year,  except  that  for  some 
of  the  last  yea>s  he  regularly  inserted  them  in  ‘ The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’  by  which  they  were  dispersed  over  the  Kingdom. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  himself  so  low  an  opinion,  that  he 
intended  to  omit  them  in  the  collection  of  poems  for  which  he 
printed  proposals,  and  solici^ted  subscriptions  ; " nor  can  it  seem 
strange  that,  being  confined*  to  the  same  subject,  he  should  be  at 
some  times  indolent,  and  at  others  unsuccessful ; that  he  should 
sometimes  delay  a disagreeable  task  till  it  was  too  late  to  perform  it 
W'ell  • or  that  he  should  sometimes  repeat  the  same  sentiment  on 
the  same  occasion,  or  at  others  be  misled  by  an  attempt  after 
novelty  to  forced  conceptions  and  far-fetched  images. 


•«  The  flnit  • Volunteer  Leureat  ’ was  to  quarto,  the  others  to  folio.  On  the  title-page 
(4  No.  2 are  these  words,  “ To  be  continued  annually.”  On  the  fourth  he  dropped  “ Son  of 

the  Earl  of  Rivers.”  , , » i.  ». 

«’  These  Proposals  appear  as  an  AdvertUement  to  ‘The  Gentleman  s Magaatoo  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1T8T. 

PROPOSALS, 


For  Printing  by  SubscrlpUon, 

The  Works  to  Prose  and  Verse  of  Richard  Sataqi,  Esq., 
Son  of  the  Earl  Rivers. 


CONDITIOHS. 

First,  That  this  Book  be  printed  to  large  Octavo,  with  a very  neat  Letter,  and  on  a fine 
Paper# 

Secondly,  That  each  subscriber  do  pay  half  a guinea  In  hand. 

Thirdly,  That  this  Book  be  delivered  to  Sheeta  to  the  Subscribers  by  Mlchaelmas-day 
next. 

KouHhly,  that  no  more  Copies  be  printed  than  are  subscribed  for. 

N.B.  In  this  book  will  be  several  Pieces  to  Prose  and  Verse,  humorous,  serious,  moral, 
and  divine,  never  before  printed. 

Subscriptions  arc  taken  in,  and  llecclpU  deliver’d,  at  Mrs.  Norton’s,  the  Rainbow  CotTee- 
house,  in  Lancaster-court,  near  St.  Martin’s  Church,  in  the  Strand  ; at  Mr.  Doddesly’s,  at 
Tally’s  Head,  in  Pall  Mall ; and  at  »Ir.  Miller’s,  at  Buchanan’s  Head,  over-agalnst  8t.  Cle- 
ment-Dane,  without  Temple-Bar.  Gentlemen  to  the  Country  may  subscribe  to  their  own 
Booksellers,  to  forward  to  E.  Cave,  at  St.  John’s  Gate,  or  their  Correspondenta  to  London. 
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He  wrote  indeed  with  a doable  intention,  which  ^applied  him  with 
some  variety  ; for  his  business  was  to  praise  the  Queen  for  the 
favours  which  lie  had  received,  and  to  complain  to  her  of  the  delay 
of  those  which  she  had  promised  : in  some  of  bis  pieces,  therefore, 
gratitude  is  predominant,  and  in  some  discontent;  in  some,  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  happy  in  her  patronage  ; and  in  others,  as  discon- 
solate to  find  himself  neglected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  this  unfortunate  man, 
was  never  performed,  though  he  took  sufficient  care  that  it  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  publication  of  his ‘Volunteer  Laureat’ pro- 
cured him  no  other  reward  than  a regular  remittance  of  fifty 
pounds.** 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappointments  as  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  that  was  offered  of  advancing  his  interest.  When  [14th 
March,  1734]  the  Princess  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote  a poem 
upon  her  departure,  only  as  he  declared,  “ because  it  was  expected 
from  him,”  and  he  was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  prospects  by  any 
appearance  of  neglect. 

He  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by  this  poem,  or  any 
regard  that  was  paid  to  it;  and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it  was  con- 
sidered at  court  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  which  he  was  obliged  by  bis 
dependence,  and  which  it  was  therefore  not  necessary  to  reward  by 
any  new  favour  : or  perhaps  the  Queen  really  intended  his  advance- 
ment, and  therefore  thought  it  superfluous  to  lavish  presents  upon  a 
man  whom  she  intended  to  establish  for  life. 

About  this  time  [1735]  not  only  his  hopes  were  in  danger  of 
being  frustrated,  but  his  pension  likewise  of  being  obstructed,  by  an 
accidental  calumny.  The  writer  of  ‘ The  Daily  Courant,'  a paper 
then  published  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry,  charged  him 
with  a crime,  which,  though  very  great  in  itself,  would  have  been 
remarkably  invidious  in  him,  and  might  very  justly  have  incensed 
the  Queen  against  him.  He  was  accused  by  name  of  influencing 
elections  against  the  court,  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  a Tory  mob; 

Last  week  the  Lord  Viscount  Tyrconoel,  Eulght  of  the  Bath  (introduced  by  the  Earl  of 
Orantham),  presented  the  Queen  with  the  second  annual  Volunteer  Laureat,  written  by  Mr. 
Savage,  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Rivers,  which  Her  M^esty  received  very  graciously,  and  was 
pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  Savage  a pension  of  fiOf.  per  annum. — Th«  Daily  Potl,  March  7, 
1782-8. 
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nor  did  the  accuser  fail  to  aggravate  his  crime,  by  representing  it  as 
the  effect  of  the  most  atrocious  ingratitude,  and  a kind  of  rebellion 
against  the  Queen,  who  had  first  preserved  him  from  an  infamous 
death,  and  afterwards  distinguislicd  him  by  her  favour,  and  sup- 
ported him  by  her  charity.  The  charge,  as  it  was  open  and  con- 
fident, was  likewise  by  good  fortune  very  particular.  The  place  of 
the  transaction  was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  series  of  the  rioter’s 
conduct  related.  This  exactness  made  Mr.  Savage’s  vindication 
easy  ; for  he  never  had  in  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was  declared 
to  be  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  had  been  present  in  any 
town  when  its  representatives  were  chosen.  This  answer  he  there- 
fore made  haste  to  publish,  with  all  the  circumstances  necessary  to 
make  it  credible  ; and  very  reasonably  demanded  that  the  accusa- 
tion should  be  retracted  in  th*e  same  paper,  that  he  might  no  longer 
suffer  the  imputation  of  sedition  and  ingratitude.  This  demand  was 
likewise  pressed  by  him  in  a private  letter  to  the  author  of  the 
paper,  who,  either  trusting  to  the  protection  of  those  whose  defence 
he  had  undertaken,  or  having  entertained  some  personal  malice 
against  Mr.  Savage,  or  fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident  an 
assertion,  he  should  impair  the  credit  of  his  paper,  refused  to  give 
him  that  satisfaction.*’ 

Mr.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  to  his  own  vindication, 
to  prosecute  him  in  the  King’s  Bench  ; but  as  he  did  not  find  any 
ill  effects  from  the  accusation,  having  sufficiently  cleared  his  inno- 
cence, he  thought  any  farther  procedure  would  have  the  appearance 
of  revenge,  and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it. 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a process  commenced  in  the  same  court 
against  himself,  on  an  information,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  writ- 
ing and  publishing  an  obscene  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage’s  desire  to  be  distinguished  ; and,  when 
any  controversy  became  popular,  he  never  wanted  some  reason  for 
engaging  in  it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing  at  the  head  of  the 
party  which  he  had  chosen.  As  he  was  never  celebrated  for  his 
prudence,  he  had  no  sooner  taken  his  side,  and  informed  himself  of 
the  chief  topics  of  the  dispute,  than  he  took  all  opportunities  of 

**  What  an  honest  paper  Is  the  Dally  Oonrant  in  not  retracting  a lie  which  the  author  must 
know  to  be  one : — Savage  to  Dr.  SircA.  Greenwich,  May  14, 178S. 
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asserting  and  propagating  his  principles,  without  much  regard  to  his 
own  interest,  or  any  other  visible  design  than  that  of  drawing  upon 
himself  the  attention  of  mankind. 

The  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Chancellor” 
is  well  known  to  have  been  for  some  time  the  chief  topic  of  political 
conversation  ; and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pursuance  of  his  cha- 
racter, endeavoured  to  become  conspicuous  among  the  controver- 
tists  with  which  every  coffee-house  was  filled  on  that  occasion.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  opposer  of  all  the  claims  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
though  he  did  not  know  on  what  they  were  founded  ; aud  was  there- 
fore no  friend  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  he  had  another  reason 
for  appearing  as  a warm  advocate  for  Dr.  Bundle  ; for  he  was  the 
friend  of  Mr.  Foster  ” and  Mr.  Thomson,”  who  were  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interest  in  the  question,  which,  however,  as 
he  imagined,  concerned  him  so  nearly,  that  it  was  not  sufiicient  to 
harangue  and  dispute,  but  necessary  likewise  to  write  upon  it. 

He  therefore  engaged  with  great  ardour  in  a new  poem,  called  by 
him  ‘ The  Progress  of  a Divine  ” in  which  he  conducts  a profligate 
priest  by  all  the  gradations  of  wickedness  from  a poor  curacy  in  the 
country  to  the  highest  preferments  of  the  church,  and  describes  with 
that  humour  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  that  knowledge  which 
was  extended  to  all  the  diversities  of  human  life,  his  behaviour  in 


Bishop  Gibson  and  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot. 

Pope's  ‘modest  Foster.’  Among  Savage's  Poems  is  one  entitled  ‘Character  of  the  Rev. 
James  Foster.’  Lord  Talbot  was  the  patron  of  his  friend  Thomson. 

Your  good  nature  was  Justly  and  generously  employed  in  the  mention  you  make  of  poor 
Mr.  Savage.  It  is  a long  time  since  I saw  him : I have  been  toid  some  of  bis  friends  make 
complaints  of  certain  little  elTects  of  a epleen  In  bis  temper,  which  he  is  no  more  able  to  help, 
and  should  therefore  no  more  be  accountable  for,  than  the  mie/orlune»  to  which,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, his  constitution  may  have  owed  it  originally.  It  is  pity,  methinks,  there  is  nobody  to  be 
found  near  the  King  who  has  weight  enough,  and  will  enough,  to  pot  him  eCTectually  in  mind, 
that  the  singular  case  of  this  unfortunate  son  of  a nobleman,  bom  in  wediock  to  inherit  the 
estate  and  title,  and  prevented  in  both  by  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  a parliamentary 
power,  without  reserve  of  subsistence  assigned  him,  seems  to  leave  him  the  most  equitable 
riglit  in  the  world  to  such  a pension  from  the  Crown  as  might  put  him  above  those  mortilica- 
tions  in  life  which  no  doubt  must  have  soured  bis  disposition,  and  given  the  unreflecting  part 
of  his  acquaintance  occasion  to  complain  now  and  then  of  his  behaviour. — Aaron  Hill  to 
Thiniieon,  May  20,  1736.  (/lill'e  Worke,  4 vols.  8vo  , 1753,  vol.  1.  p.  237.) 

” ‘ The  Progress  of  a Divine.  A Satire.  By  Richard  Savage,  Esq.  London : Printed  for 
the  Author,  and  Sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster,’  1735,  folio.  Published 
April,  1785. 
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every  station  ; and  insinuates  that  this  priest,  thus  accomplished, 
found  at  last  a patron  in  the  Bishop  of  London. 

When  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  friends,  on  what  pretence  ho 
could  cliargc  the  Bishop  with  such  an  action  ? he  had  no  more  to 
say,  than  that  he  had  only  inverted  the  accusation,  and  that  he 
thought  it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  he  who  obstructed  the  rise  of 
a good  man  without  reason,  would  for  bad  reasons  promote  the  ex- 
altation of  a villain. 

The  clergy  were  universally  provoked  by  this  satire ; and  Savage, 
who,  as  was  his  constant  practice,  had  set  his  name  to  his  perform- 
ance, was  censured  in  ‘The  Weekly  Miscellany”*  with  severhy, 
which  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  forget. 

A short  satire  nas  likewise  published  inthesamc  paper,  In  which  were  the  following  lines: 

“ For  cruel  murder  doomed  to  hempen  death, 

Savage,  by  royal  grace,  prolong’d  bis  breath. 

Well  might  you  think  he'd  spend  his  future  years 
In  prayer,  and  fasting,  and  repentant  tears. 

—But,  0 vain  hope ! — the  truly  Savage  cries, 

“ Priests,  and  their  slavish  doctrines,  I despise. 

Shall  I 

Who,  by  free-tliinking  to  free  action  fir’d. 

In  midnight  brawls  a deathless  name  acquir’d, 

Now  stoop  to  learn  of  ecclesiastic  men  ? — 

— No,  arm’d  with  rhyme,  at  priests  I'll  take  my  aim, 

Though  prudence  bids  me  murder  but  their  fame.” 

Wetkty  ilUofUany  [and  GerU'».  Mag.  for  April,  1T35]. 

An  answer  was  published  in ‘The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,’ written  by  an  unknown  band, 
from  which  the  foUowing  lines  are  selected : 

“Transform’d  by  thoughtless  rage,  and  midnight  wine. 

From  malice  free,  and  push’d  without  design ; 

In  equal  brawl  if  Savage  lung’d  a thrust. 

And  brought  the  youth  a victim  to  the  dust; 

So  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears. 

The  royal  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeance  clears. 

Instead  of  wasting  “ all  thy  future  years, 

Savage,  in  prayer  and  vain  repentant  tears,” 

Exert  thy  pen  to  mend  a vicious  age. 

To  curb  the  priest,  and  sink  bis  high-church  rage ; 

To  show  what  frauds  the  holy  vestments  hide. 

The  nests  of  avarice,  lust,  and  pedant  pride; 

Then  ciiange  the  scene,  let  merit  brightly  shine. 

And  round  the  patriot  twist  the  wreath  divine; 

The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  fame; 

In  weil-tun’d  lays  transmit  a Foster's  name ; 

Touch  every  passion  with  harmonions  art. 

Exalt  the  genius,  and  correct  the  heart. 
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Bat  return  of  invective  was  not  thought  a sufficient  punishment. 
The  Court  of  King’s  Bench  was  therefore  moved  against  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return  an  answer  to  a charge  of  obscenity.  It 
was  urged,  in  his  defence,  that  obscenity  was  criminal  when  it  was 
intended  to  promote  the  practice  of  vice  : but  that  Mr.  Savage  had 
only  introduced  obscene  ideas  with  the  view  of  exposing  them  to 
detestation,  and  of  amending  the  age  by  showing  the  deformity  of 
wickedness.  This  plea  was  admitted  ; and  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  who 
then  presided  in  that  Court,  dismissed  the  information,  with  encomi- 
ums upon  the  purity  and  excellence  of  Mr.  Savage’s  writings.  The 
prosecution,  however,  answered  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  set  on  foot;  for  Mr.  Savage  was  so  far  intimi- 
dated by  it,  that,  when  the  edition  of  his  poem  was  sold  he  did  not 
venture  to  reprint  it ; so  that  it  was  in  a short  time  forgotten,  or 
forgotten  by  all  but  those  whom  it  offended. 

It  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were  used  to  incense  the  Queen 
against  him  ; but  he  found  advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of 
their  effect  ; for  though  he  was  never  advanced,  he  still  continued 
to  receive  his  pension. 

This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than  any  incident  of  his 
life  ; and,  as  his  conduct  cannot  be  vindicated,  it  is  proper  to  secure 
his  memory  from  reproach,  by  informing  those  whom  he  made  his 
enemies  that  he  never  intended  to  repeat  the  provocation ; and  that, 
though,  whenever  he  thought  he  had  any  reason  to  complain  of  the 
clergy,  he  used  to  threaten  them  with  a new  edition  of  ‘ The  Pro- 
gress of  a Divine,’  it  was  his  calm  and  settled  resolution  to  suppress 
it  for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a better  reparation  for  the  folly 
or  injustice  with  which  he  might  be  charged,  by  writing  another 
poem,  called  ‘ The  Progress  of  a Freethinker,’  whom  he  intended 
to  lead  through  all  the  stages  of  vice  and  folly,  to  convert  him  from 

Ttius  future  limes  shall  royal  grace  extol ; 

Thus  polish’d  lines  thy  present  fame  enrol. 

But  grant 

Maliciously  that  Savage  plung’d  the  steel, 

And  made  the  youth  Its  shining  vengeance  feel : 

My  soul  abhors  the  act,  the  man  detests, 

But  more  the  bigotry  in  priestly  breasts.” 

OenV»  Hag  , May,  1T85. — Joa«80«. 

VOL.  II.  8* 
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virtue  to  wickedness,  and  from  religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the  mod- 
ish sophistry  used  for  that  purpose  ; and  at  last  to  dismiss  him  by 
his  own  hand  into  the  other  world. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  design  is  a real  loss  to  mankind,  for 
he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  all  the  scenes  of  debauchery  to 
have  failed  in  his  representations  of  them,  and  too  zealous  for  virtue 
not  to  have  represented  them  in  such  a jpanner  as  should  expose  them 
either  to  ridicule  or  detestation. 

But  this  plan  was  like  others,  formed  and  laid  aside,  till  the  vigour 
of  his  imagination  was  spent,  and  effervescence  of  invention  had  sub- 
sided ; but  soon  gave  way  to  some  other  design,  which  pleased  by 
its  novelty  for  a while,  and  then  was  neglected  like  the  former. 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exigences,  having  no  certain  support 
but  the  pension  allowed  him  by  the  Queen,  which,  though  it  might 
have  kept  an  exact  economist  from  want,  was  very  far  from  being 
sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  dismivss 
any  of  his  appetites  without  the  gratification  which  they  solicited, 
and  whom  nothing  but  want  of  money  withheld  from  partaking  of 
every  pleasure  that  fell  within  his  view. 

His  conduct  with  regard  to  his  pension  was  very  particular.  No 
sooner  had  he  changed  the  bill,  than  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of 
all  his  acquaintance,  and  lay  for  some  time  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
the  inquiries  that  friendship  or  curiosity  could  make  after  him  ; at 
length  he  appeared  again  penniless  as  before,  but  never  informed, 
even  those  whom  he  seemed  to  regard  most,  where  he  had  been  ; 
nor  was  his  retreat  ever  discovered. 

This  was  his  constant  practice  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
received  the  pension  from  the  Queen  : ho  regularly  disappeared  and 
returned.  He  indeed  affirmed  that  he  retired  to  study,  and  that  the 
money  supported  him  in  solitude  for  many  months  ; but  his  friends 
declared  that  the  short  time  in  which  it  was  spent  sufficiently  con- 
futed his  own  account  of  his  conduct. 

His  politeness  and  his  wit  still  raised  him  friends,  who  were 
desirous  of  setting  him  at  length  free  from  that  indigence  by  which 
he  had  been  hitherto  oppressed  ; and  therefore  solicited  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  in  his  favour  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  they  obtained 
a promise  of  the  next  place  that  should  become  vacant,  not  exceed- 
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ing  two  hundred  pounds  a year.  This  promise  was  made  with  the 
uncommon  declaration,  “ that  it  was  not  the  promise  of  a minister 
to  a petitioner,  but  of  a friend  to  his  friend.” 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set  at  ea.se  for  ever,  and,  as  he 
observes  in  a poem  written  on  that  incident  of  his  life,”  trusted  and 
was  trusted  ; but  soon  found  that  his  confidence  was  ill-grounded, 
and  this  friendly  promise  waj  not  inviolable.  He  spent  a long  time 
in  solicitations,  and  at  last  de.spaired  and  desisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  given  the  minister  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  should  not  strengthen  his  own  interest  by 
advancing  him,  for  he  had  taken  care  to  distinguish  himself  in  coffee- 
houses as  an  advocate  for  the  ministry  of  the  last  years  of  Queen 
Anue,  and  was  always  ready  to  justify  the  conduct  and  exalt  the 
character  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom  he  meutions  with  great  regard 
in  an  Epistle  upon  Authors,  which  he  wrote  about  that  time  ; but 
was  too  wise  to  publish,  and  of  which  only  some  fragments  have 
appeared,  inserted  by  him  in  the  ‘ Magazine  ’ after  his  retirement.” 
To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  character  of  Savage  ; when  one 
patronage  failed,  ho  had  recourse  to  another.  The  Prince”  was 
now  extremely  popular,  and  had  very  liberally  rewarded  the  merit  of 
some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  did  not  think  superior  to  himself, 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  address  a poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a subject  which  could  regard 
only  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  aiilucnce,  and 
which  was  therefore  proper  for  a poem  intended  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  a prince  ; and  having  retired  for  some  time  to  Rich- 
mond, that  he  might  prosecute  his  design  in  full  tranquillity,  without 
the  temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the  solicitations  of  creditors,  by 
which  his  meditations  were  in  equal  danger  of  being  disconcerted,  he 
produced  [June,  1731]  a poem  ‘ On  Public  Spirit,  with  regard  to 
Public  Works.’  ” 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extensive,  and  comprises  a multi- 

The  poet’e  Dependance  on  a Statesman,  printed  In  ‘The  Gentleman’a  Magasine*  for 
April,  U86. 

’•  On  False  Historians,  a Satire,  printed  in  ‘ The  Gentleman’a  Magazine  ’ for  Sept.  1741. 

Frederick^  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III. 

7«  ‘ Of  Public  Spirit  In  regard  to  Public  Worka.  An  Epistle  to  his  Royal  Hlghnesa  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wglea.  By  Richard  Savage,  Esq.  London ; Dodsley,  1737,’  folio.  Price  one 
ihUIing. 
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tnde  of  topics,  each  of  which  might  famish  matter  sufficient  for  a 
long  performance,  and  of  which  some  have  already  employed  more 
eminent  writers  ; but  as  he  was  perhaps  not  fully  acquainted  with 
the  whole  extent  of  his  own  design,  and  was  writing  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of  long  or  accurate  inquiries, 
he  passes  negligently  over  many  public  w'orks,  which,  even  in  his 
own  opinion,  deserved  to  be  more  elaborately  treated. 

But  though  he  may  sometimes  disappoint  his  reader  by  transient 
touches  upon  these  subjects,  w’hich  have  often  been  considered,  and 
therefore  naturally  raise  expectations,  he  must  be  allowed  amply  to  ~ 
compensate  his  omissions,  by  expatiating,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
work,  upon  a kind  of  beneficence  not  yet  celebrated  by  any  eminent 
poet,  though  it  now  appears  more  susceptible  of  embellishments, 
more  adapted  to  exalt  the  ideas,  and  affect  the  passions,  than  many 
of  those  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  most  worthy  of  the  orna- 
ments of  verse.  Tlic  scttloincnt  of  colonics  in  uninhabited  countric.s, 
the  establishment  of  those  in  security  whose  misfortunes  have  made 
their  own  country  no  longer  pleasing  or  safe,  the  acquisitioi  of  pro- 
perty without  injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of  the  waste  and 
luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of  those  gifts  which 
heaven  has  scattered  upon  regions  uncultivated  and  unoccupied,  can- 
not be  considered  without  giving  rise  to  a great  number  of  pleasing 
ideas,  and  bewildering  the  imagination  in  delightful  prospects  ; and, 
therefore,  whatever  speculations  they  may  produce  in  those  who 
have  confined  themselves  to  political  studies,  naturally  fixed  the 
attention,  and  excited  the  applause,  of  a poet.  The  politician,  when 
he  considers  men  driven  into  other  countries  for  shelter,  and  obliged 
to  retire  to  forests  and  deserts,  and  pass  their  lives  and  fix  their 
posterity  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  world,  to  avoid  those  hard- 
ships which  they  suffer  or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may  very  pro- 
perly inquire  why  the  legislature  does  not  provide  a remedy  for  these 
miseries,  rather  than  encourage  an  escape  from  them.  He  may  con- 
clude, that  the  flight  of  every  honest  man  is  a lo.ss  to  the  community ; 
that  those  who  are  unhappy  without  guilt  ought  to  be  relieved  ; and 
the  life,  which  is  overburthened  by  accidental  calamities,  set  at  ease 
by  the  care  of  the  public  ; and  that  those  who  have  by  misconduct 
forfeited  their  claim  to  favour,  ought  rather  to  be  made  useful  to 
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the  society  which  they  have  injured,  than  be  driven  from  it.  But 
the  poet  is  employed  in  a more  pleasing  undertaking  than  that  of 
propo.sing  laws  which,  however  just  or  expedient,  will  never  be  made, 
or  endeavouring  to  reduce  to  rational  schemes  of  government  socie- 
ties which  were  formed  by  chance,  and  are  conducted  by  the  private 
passions  of  those  who  presided  in  them.  He  guides  the  unhappy 
fugitive  from  want  and  persecution  to  plenty,  quiet,  and  security, 
and  seats  him  in  scenes  of  peaceful  solitude,  and  undisturbed  repose. 

Savage  has  not  forgotten,  amidst  the  pleasing  sentiments  which 
this  prospect  of  retirement  suggested  to  him,  to  censure  those 
crimes  which  have  been  generally  committed  by  the  discoverers  of 
new  regions,  and  to  expose  the  enormous  wickedness  of  making  war 
upon  barbarous  nations  because  they  cannot  resist,  and  of  invading 
countries  because  they  are  fruitful ; of  extending  navigation  only  to 
propagate  vice,  and  of  visiting  distant  lands  only  to  lay  them  waste. 
He  has  asserted  the  natural  equality  of  mankind  and  endeavoured 
to  suppress  that  pride  which  inclines  men  to  imagine  that  right  is 
the  consequence  of  power. 

His  description  of  the  various  miseries  which  force  men  to  seek 
for  refuge  in  distant  countries,  affords  another  instance  of  his  profi- 
ciency in  the  important  and  extensive  study  of  human  life  ; and  the 
tenderness  with  which  he  recounts  them,  another  proof  of  his 
humanity  and  benevolence. 

It  is  observable,  that  the  close  of  this  poem  discovers  a change 
which  experience  had  made  in  Mr.  Savage’s  opinions.  In  a poem 
written  by  him  in  his  youth,  and  published  in  his  Miscellanies,  ho 
declares  his  contempt  of  the  contracted  views  and  narrow  prospects 
of  the  middle  state  of  life,  and  declares  his  resolution  either  to 
tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trampled  like  the  shrub : but  in  this 
poem,  though  addressed  to  a prince,  he  mentions  this  state  of  life  as 
comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract  reward,  those  who 
merit  most  the  confidence  of  power,  and  the  familiarity  of  greatness ; 
and,  accidentally  mentioning  this  passage  to  one  of  his  friends, 
declared,  that  in  his  opinion  all  the  virtue  of  mankind  was  compre- 
hended in  that  state. 

In  describing  villas  and  gardens,  be  did  not  omit  to  condemn  that 
absurd  custom  which  prevails  among  the  English,  of  permitting  ser- 
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vants  to  receive  money  trom  strangers  for  the  entertainment  that 
they  receive,  and  tliercfore  inserted  in  his  poem  these  lines  : 

“ But  wliat  the  flowerin"  pride  of  gardens  rare, 

However  royal,  or  liowever  fair, 

If  gates,  which  to  access  should  still  give  way, 

Ope  but,  like  Peter’s  paradise,  for  pay  ? 

If  perquisited  varlcts  frequent  stand, 

And  each  new  walk  must  a new  tax  demand? 

What  foreign  eye  hut  with  contempt  surveys? 

What  Muse  shall  from  oblivion  snatch  their  praise  ?” 

But  before  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  recollected  that 
tlie  Queen  allowed  her  garden  and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be  shown 
for  money,  and  that  she  so  openly  countenanced  the  practice,  that 
she  had  bestowed  the  privilege  of  showing  them  as  a place  of  profit 
oil  a man  whose  merit  she  valued  herself  upon  rewarding,  though 
she  gave  him  only  the  liberty  of  disgracing  his  country. 

lie  therefore  thought,  with  more  prudence  than  was  often  exerted 
by  him,  that  the  publication  of  these  lines  might  be  ofiBciously  repre- 
sented as  an  insult  upon  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  owed  his  life  and 
his  subsistence  ; and  that  the  propriety  of  his  observation  would  be 
no  security  against  the  censures  which  the  unseasonableness  of  it 
might  draw  upon  him  ; he  therefore  suppressed  the  passage  in  the 
first  edition,  but  after  the  Queen’s  death  thought  the  same  caution 
no  longer  necessary,  and  restored  it  to  the  proper  place.” 

The  poem  was,  therefore,  published  without  any  political  faults, 
and  inscribed  to  tlie  Prince  ; but  Mr.  Savage,  having  no  friend  upon 
whom  he  could  prevail  to  present  it  to  him,  had  no  other  method  of 
attracting  his  observation  than  the  publication  of  frequent  adver- 
tisements, and  therefore  received  no  reward  from  his  patron,  how’- 
ever  generous  on  other  occasions. 

This  disappointment  he  never  mentioned  without  indignation, 
being  by  some  means  or  other  confident  that  the  Prince  was  not 
ignorant  of  his  address  to  him;  and  insinuated  that,  if  any  advances 
in  popularity  could  have  been  made  by  distinguishing  him,  he  had 
not  written  without  notice,  or  without  reward. 

**  This  Is  more  than  his  editora  have  done.  I cannot  find  the  lines  In  any  edition  ol  Savage's 
poems. 
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He  was  once  inclined  to  have  presented  his  poem  in  person,  and 
sent  to  the  printer  for  a copy  with  that  design  ; but  either  his  opi- 
nion changed,  or  bis  resolution  deserted  him,  and  he  continued  to 
resent  neglect  without  attempting  to  force  himself  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  public  much  more  favourable  than  his  patron,  for 
only  seventy-two  were  sold,  though  the  performance  was  much  com- 
mended by  some  whose  judgment  in  that  kind  of  writing  is  gene- 
rally allowed.  But  Savage  easily  reconciled  himself  to  mankind 
without  imputing  any  defect  to  his  work,  by  observing  that  his 
poem  was  unluckily  published  two  days  after  the  prorogation  of  the 
Parliament,'*  and  by  consequence  at  a time  when  all  those  who 
could  be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  preparing  for 
their  departure,  or  engaged  in  taking  leave  of  others  upon  their  dis- 
mission from  public  affairs. 

It  must  be  however  allowed,  in  justification  of  the  public,  that 
this  performance  is  not  the  most  e.\cellent  of  Mr.  Savage’s  works  ; 
and  that,  though  it  cannot  bo  denied  to  contain  many  striking  sen- 
timents, majestic  lines,  and  just  observations,  it  is  in  general  not 
sufficiently  polished  in  the  language,  or  enlivened  in  the  imagery,  or 
digested  in  the  plan. 

Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  alleviation  of  his 
poverty,  which  was  such  as  very  few  could  have  supported  with 
equal  patience  ; but  to  which,  it  must  likewise  be  confessed,  that 
few  would  have  been  exposed  who  received  punctually  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  a salary  which,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of 
vanity  and  luxury,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to  support  families  above 
want,  and  was  undoubtedly  more  than  the  necessities  of  life  require. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension  than  he  withdrew  to 
his  darling  privacy,  from  which  he  returned  in  a short  time  to  his 
former  distress,  and  for  some  part  of  the  year  generally  lived  by 
chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  invited  to  the  tables  of  his  acquaiu- 
tances,  from  which  the  meanness  of  his  dress  often  excluded  him, 
when  the  politeness  and  variety  of  his  conversation  would  have  been 
thought  a sufficient  recompense  for  his  entertainment. 

He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined,  and  passed  the  night 
sometimes  in  mean  houses,  which  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual 

*0  Parliament  was  prorogued  21st  June,  1787. 
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wanderers,  sometimes  in  cellars,  among  the  riot  and  filth  of  the 
meanest  and  most  profligate  of  the  rabble  ; and  sometimes,  when  he 
had  not  money  to  support  even  the  expenses  of  these  receptacles, 
walked  about  the  streets  till  he  was  weary,  and  lay  down  in  the 
summer  upon  a bulk,  or  in  the  winter,  with  his  associates  in 
poverty,  among  the  ashes  of  a glass-house. 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  days  and  those  nights  which 
nature  had  enabled  him  to  have  employed  in  elevated  speculations, 
useful  studies,  or  plea.sing  conversation.  On  a bulk,  in  a cellar,  or 
in  a glass-house,  among  thieves  and  beggars,  was  to  be  found  the 
author  of  ‘ The  Wanderer,'  the  man  of  exalted  sentiments,  extensive 
views,  and  curious  observations  ; the  man  whose  remarks  on  life 
might  have  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of  virtue  might  have 
enlightened  the  moralist,  whose  eloquence  might  have  influenced 
senates,  and  whose  delicacy  might  have  polished  courts. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined  that  such  necessities  might  sometimes 
force  him  upon  disreputable  practices  ; and  it  is  probable  that  these 
lines  in  ‘ The  Wanderer’  were  occasioned  by  his  reflections  on  his 
own  conduct : 

“ Though  misery  leads  to  happiness,  and  truth, 

Unequal  to  the  load,  this  languid  youth, 

(0,  let  none  censure,  if,  untried  by  grief. 

If,  amidst  woes,  untempted  by  relief,) 

He  stoop'd  reluctant  to  mean  acts  of  shame. 

Which  then,  cv'n  then,  he  scorn’d  and  blush’d  to  name.” 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  certain  to  be  solicited  for 
small  sums,  which  the  frequency  of  the  request  made  in  time  con- 
siderable, and  he  was  therefore  quickly  shunned  by  those  who  were 
become  familiar  enough  to  be  trusted  with  his  necessities  ; but  his 
rambling  manner  of  life,  and  constant  appearance  at  houses  of 
public  resort,  always  procured  him  a new  succession  of  friends, 
whose  kindness  had  not  been  exhausted  by  repeated  requests  ; so 
that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  without  resources,  but  had  in  his 
utmost  exigences  this  comfort,  that  he  always  imagined  himself 
snre  of  speedy  relief. 

It  was  observed  that  he  always  asked  favours  of  this  kind  with- 
out the  least  submission  or  apparent  consciousness  of  dependence, 
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and  that  he  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  a compliance  with  his 
request  as  an  obligation  that  deserved  any  extraordinary  acknow- 
ledgments ; but  a refusal  was  resented  by  him  as  an  affront,  or 
complained  of  as  an  injury  ; nor  did  he  readily  reconcile  himself  to 
those  who  either  denied  to  lend,  or  gave  him  afterwards  any  intima- 
tion that  they  expected  to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  compassionated  by  those  who  knew  both 
his  merit  and  distresses  that  they  received  him  into  their  families, 
but  they  soon  discovered  him  to  be  a very  incommodions  inmate  ; 
for,  being  always  accustomed  to  an  irregular  manner  of  life,  he 
could  not  confine  himself  to  any  stated  hours,  or  pay  any  regard  to 
the  rules  of  a family,  but  would  prolong  his  conversation  till  mid- 
night, without  considering  that  business  might  require  his  friend’s 
application  in  the  morning  ; and,  when  he  had  persuaded  himself  to 
retire  to  bed,  was  not,  without  equal  difficulty,  called  up  to  dinner  : 
it  was,  therefore  impossible  to  pay  him  any  distinction  without  the 
entire  subversion  of  all  economy,  a kind  of  establishment  which, 
wherever  he  went,  he  always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  must  therefore  be  acknowledged,  in  justification  of  mankind,  that 
it  was  not  always  by  the  negligenee  or  coldness  of  his  friends  that 
Savage  was  distressed,  but  because  it  was  in  reality  very  difficult  to 
preserve  him  long  in  a state  of  ease.  To  supply  him  with  money 
was  a hopeless  attempt ; for  no  sooner  did  he  see  himself  master  of 
a sum  sufficient  to  set  him  free  from  care  for  a day  than  he  became 
profuse  and  luxurious.  When  once  he  had  entered  a tavern,  or 
engaged  in  a scheme  of  pleasure,  he  never  retired  till  want  of 
money  obliged  him  to  some  new  expedient.  If  he  was  entertained 
in  a family,  nothing  was  any  longer  to  be  regarded  there  but  amuse- 
ments and  jollity;  wherever  Savage  entered  he  immediately  expected 
that  order  and  business  should  fly  before  him,  that  all  should 
thenceforward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that  no  dull  principle  of  domes- 
tic management  should  be  opposed  to  his  inclination  or  intrude 
upon  his  gaiety. 

Uis  distresses,  however  afflictive,  never  dejected  him  : in  his 
lowest  state  he  wanted  not  spirit  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  wit, 
and  was  always  ready  to  repress  that  insolence  which  the  supe- 
riority of  fortune  incited,  and  to  trample  on  that  reputation  which 
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rose  npon  any  other  basis  than  that  of  merit : ho  never  admitted 
any  gross  familiarities,  or  submitted  to  be  treated  otherwise  than  as 
an  equal.  Once,  when  he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or  clothes, 
one  of  his  friends,  a man  indeed  not  remarkable  for  moderation  in 
his  prosperity,  left  a message  that  he  desired  to  see  him  about  nine 
in  the  morning.  Savage  knew  that  his  intention  was  to  assist  him  ; 
but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  ho  should  presume  to  prescribe 
the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and,  I believe,  refused  to  visit  him,  and 
rejected  bis  kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness  or  obstinacy,  ap- 
peared in  his  conduct  to  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very 
frequently  demanded  that  the  allowance  which  was  once  paid  him 
should  be  restored  ; but  with  whom  he  never  appeared  to  entertain 
for  a moment  the  thought  of  soliciting  a reconciliation,  and  whom 
he  treated  at  once  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  superiority  and  all  the 
bitterness  of  resentment.  He  wrote  to  him  not  in  a style  of  suppli- 
cation or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace,  and  contempt ; *'  and 
appeared  determined,  if  he  ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold 
it  only  by  the  right  of  conquest." 

As  many  more  can  discover  that  a man  is  richer  than  that  he  is 
wiser  than  themselves,  superiority  of  understanding  is  not  so  readily 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune  ; nor  is  that  haughtiness  which  the 
consciousness  of  great  abilities  incites  borne  with  the  same  submis- 
sion as  the  tyranny  of  affluence  ; and  therefore  Savage,  by  assert- 


Boswell  has  printed  In  his  * Life  of  Johnson  * (Crokcr's  ed.  1S47|  p.  49)  the  following  short 
but  insulting  epistle  from  Savage  to  Lord  Tyrconnel : — 

**  Right  Honourablk  Brdtr  and  Boodt, — I find  you  want  (as  Mr. Is  pleased  to  hint)  to 

swear  away  my  life,  that  Is,  the  life  of  your  creditor,  because  he  asks  you  for  a debt.  The 
public  shall  soon  be  acquainted  with  this,  to  judge  whether  you  are  not  fitter  to  be  an  Irish 
evidence  than  to  be  an  Irish  peer.  I defy  and  despise  you.  I am  your  determined  adversary, 

“U.  S.” 

What  you  say  of  Lord  Tyrconnel  reminds  me  of  something  I have  heard  (though  very 
obscurely)  concerning  a breach  in  that  friendship,  which  was  once  so  useful  and  so  (7'*72ay7i/^» 
t<tl  to  you.  I am  heartily  sorry  for  the  caiwe,  whatever  It  may  have  been.  I wlsli  some 
means  might  be  found  to  reconcile  you  again.  The  character  you  have  given  me  of  my  Lord's 
good  nature  represents  this  as  no  great  difficulty  on  his  side  ; and  I am  sure  your  jimt  ftt-nae 
of  what  he  once  won,  will  prevail  over  any  less  agreeable  remembrance  of  what  he  may  have 
BlDce  seemed  OT  : so  tliat  expunging  on  one  part,  and  rec  ollected  cMeem  on 

the  other,  the  hand  of  some  friend  might,  methiuks,  interpose  and  soon  blot  out  all  unpleas- 
ing impressions  on  both  sides. — Aaron  Hill  to  Savage,  June  23, 1736,  (Hill's  ^Works'  4 vols 
Svo.,  1753,  vol  i.  p.  341.) 
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ing  his  claim  to  deference  and  regard,  and  by  treating  those  with 
contempt  whom  better  fortune  animated  to  rebel  against  him,  did 
not  fail  to  raise  a great  number  of  enemies  in  the  different  classes 
of  mankind.  Those  who  thought  themselves  raised  above  him  by 
the  advantages  of  riches  hated  him  because  they  found  no  protec- 
tion from  the  petulance  of  his  wit.  Those  who  were  esteemed  for 
their  writings  feared  him  as  a critic  and  maligned  him  as  a rival ; 
and  almost  all  the  smaller  wits  were  his  professed  enemies. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  **  so  far  indulged  his  resentment  as  to 
introduce  him  in  a farce,  and  direct  him  to  be  personated  on  the 
stage  in  a dress  like  that  which  he  then  wore  ; a mean  insult,  which 
only  insinuated  that  Savage  had  but  one  coat,  and  which  was 
therefore  despised  by  him  rather  than  resented  ; for  though  he 
wrote  a lampoon  against  Miller,  he  never  printed  it  : and  as  no 
other  person  ought  to  prosecute  that  revenge  from  which  the  per- 
son who  was  injured  desisted,  I shall  not  preserve  what  Mr.  Savage 
suppressed  ; of  which  the  publication  would  indeed  have  been  a 
punishment  too  severe  for  so  impotent  an  assault. 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Savage  not  the  want  of 
lodging  or  of  food,  but  the  neglect  and  contempt  which  it  drew 
upon  him.  He  complained  that  as  his  affairs  grew  desperate,  he 
found  his  reputation  for  capacity  visibly  decline  ; that  his  opinion 
in  questions  of  criticism  was  no  longer  regarded  when  his  coat 
was  out  of  fashion  ; and  that  those  who,  in  the  interval  of  his 
posperity,  were  always  encouraging  him  to  great  undertakings  by 
encomiums  on  his  genius  and  assurances  of  success,  now  received  any 
mention  of  his  designs  with  coldness — thought  that  the  subjects  on 
which  he  proposed  to  write  were  very  difficult : and  were  ready  to 
inform  him  that  the  event  of  a poem  was  uncertain;  that  an  author 
ought  to  employ  much  time  in  the  consideration  of  his  plan,  and  not 
presume  to  sit  down  to  write  in  aonsequence  of  a few  cursory  ideas 
and  a superficial  knowledge  : difficulties  were  started  on  all  sides, 
and  he  was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  performance  but  “The 
V'olnntecr  Laureat.” 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  never  depressed  him  ; for  he 
always  preserved  a steady  confidence  in  his  own  capacity,  and 

” The  facetious  Joe  Miller,  who  died  Uie  ISlh  Aug.  1783. 
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believed  nothing  above  his  reach  which  he  should  at  any  time  ear- 
nestly endeavour  to  attain.  He  formed  schemes  of  the  same  kind 
with  regard  to  knowledge  and  to  fortune,  and  flattered  himself  with 
advances  to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  riches,  to  be  enjoyed  in 
some  distant  period  of  his  life.  For  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he 
was  indeed  far  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  riches  ; for  he  was 
"naturally  inquisitive  and  desirous  of  the  conversation  of  those  from 
whom  any  information  was  to  be  obtained,  bnt  by  no  means  soli- 
citous to  improve  those  opportunities  that  were  sometimes  offered  of 
raising  his  fortune  ; and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  his  ideas, 
which,  when  once  he  was  in  possession  of  them,  rarely  forsook  him ; 
a quality  which  could  never  be  communicated  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  his  life  in  expectation  that  the 
Queen  would  some  time  recollect  her  promise,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  practice  of  writers,  and  published  proposals  for  printing  his 
works  by  subscription,'*  to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  many  who  had  not  a better  right  to  the  favour  of  the  public  ; 
but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  did  not  find  the  world  equally 
inclined  to  favour  him  ; and  he  observed,  with  some  discontent,  that 
though  he  offered  his  works  at  half-a-guinea,  he  was  able  to  procure 
but  a small  number  in  comparison  with  those  who  subscribed  twice 
as  much  to  Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw  his  proposals 
neglected  by  the  Queen,  who  patronised  Mr.  Duck’s  with  uncommon 
ardour,  and  incited  a competition  among  those  who  attended  the 
court  who  should  most  promote  his  interest,  and  who  should  first 
offer  a subscription.  This  was  a distinction  to  which  Mr.  Savage 
made  no  scruple  of  asserting  that  his  birth,  his  misfortunes,  and  his 
genius  gave  a fairer  title  than  could  be  pleaded  by  him  on  whom  it 
was  conferred. 

Savage’s  applications  were,  however,  not  universally  unsuccessful ; 
for  some  of  the  nobility  countenanced  his  design,  encouraged  his  pro- 
posals, and  subscribed  with  great  liberality.  He  related  of  the  Duke 
of  Chandos  particularly,  that  upon  receiving  his  proposals  he  sent 
him  ten  guineas. 

But  the  money  which  his  subscriptions  afforded  him  was  not  less 

>«  See  note  67,  p.  172. 
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volatile  than  that  which  he  received  from  his  other  schemes  ; when- 
ever a subscription  was  paid  him  he  went  to  a tavern;  and,  as  money 
80  collected  is  necessarily  received  in  small  sums,  he  never  was  able  to 
send  his  poems  to  the  press,  but  for  many  years  continned  his  solici- 
tation and  squandered  whatever  he  obtained. 

This  project  of  printing  his  works  was  frequently  revived  ; and, 
as  his  proposals  grew  obsolete,  new  ones  were  printed  with  fresher 
dates.  To  form  schemes  for  the  publication  was  one  of  his  favourite 
amusements  ; nor  was  he  ever  more  at  ease  than  when,  with  any 
fnend  who  readily  fell  in  with  his  schemes,  he  was  adjusting  the 
print,  forming  the  advertisements,  and  regulating  the  dispersion  of 
his  new  edition,  which  he  really  intended  some  time  to  publish,  and 
which,  as  long  as  experience  had  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
printing  the  volume  together,  he  at  last  determined  to  divide  into 
weekly  or  monthly  numbers,  that  the  profits  of  the  first  might  sup- 
ply the  expenses  of  the  next. 

Thns  he  spent  his  time  in  mean  expedients  and  tormenting 
suspense,  living  for  the  greatest  part  in  fear  of  prosecutions  from 
his  creditors,  and  consequently  skulking  in  obscure  parts  of  the  town, 
of  which  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  remotest  corners.  But,  where- 
ever  he  came,  his  address  secured  him  fricuds,  whom  his  necessities 
soon  alienated  ; so  that  he  had,  perhaps,  a more  numerous  acquain- 
tance than  any  man  ever  before  attained,  there  being  scarcely  any 
person  eminent  on  any  account  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  or 
whose  character  he  was  not  in  some  degree  able  to  delineate. 

To  the  acquisition  of  this  extensive  acquaintance  every  circum- 
stance of  his  life  contributed.  He  excelled  in  the  arts  of  conversa- 
tion, and  therefore  willingly  practised  them.  lie  had  seldom  any 
home,  or  even  a lodging  in  which  he  could  be  private  ; and  therefore 
was  driven  into  public-houses  for  the  common  conveniences  of  life 
and  supports  of  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to  comply  with  every 
invitation,  having  no  employment  to  withhold  him,  and  often  no 
money  to  provide  for  himself  ; and  by  dining  with  one  company  he 
never  failed  of  obtaining  an  introduction  into  another. 

Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  aud  thus  ca.sual  his  subsistence  ; yet 
did  not  the  distraction  of  his  views  hinder  him  from  reflection,  nor 
the  uncertainty  of  his  condition  depress  his  gaiety.  When  he  had 
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wandered  about  without  any  fortunate  adventure  by  which  he  was 
led  into  a tavern,  he  sometimes  retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able 
to  employ  his  mind  in  study,  to  amuse  it  with  pleasing  imaginations; 
and  seldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy  but  when  some  sudden  mis- 
fortune had  just  fallen  upon  him,  and  even  then  in  a few  moments  he 
would  disentangle  himself  from  his  perplexity,  adopt  the  subject  of 
conversation,  and  apply  his  mind  wholly  to  the  objects  that  others 
presented  to  it. 

This  life,  unhappy  as  it  may  be  already  imagined,  was  yet  embit- 
tered, in  1738,  with  new  calamities.  The  death  of  the  Queen  [20th 
Nov.  1737]  deprived  him  of  all  the  prospects  of  preferment  with 
which  he  so  long  entertained  his  imagination  ; and,  as  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  before  given  him  reason  to  believe  that  he  never  in- 
tended the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  was  now  abandoned  again 
to  fortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  time  supported  by  a friend  ; and  as  it 
was  not  his  custom  to  look  out  for  distant  calamities,  or  to  feel  any 
other  pain  than  that  which  forced  itself  upon  his  senses,  he  was  not 
much  afflicted  at  his  loss,  and  perhaps  comforted  himself  that  his 
pension  would  be  now  continued  without  the  annual  tribute  of  a 
panegyric. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likewise  to  support  him  : he  had 
taken  a resolution  to  write  a second  tragedy  upon  the  story  of  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  in  which  he  preserved  a few  lines  of  his  former 
play,  but  made  a total  alteration  of  the  plan,  added  new  incidents, 
and  introduced  new  characters  ; so  that  it  was  a new  tragedy,  not 
a revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  making  choice  of  another 
subject ; but,  in  vindication  of  himself,  he  asserted  that  it  was  not 
easy  to* find  a better  ; and  that  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  extin- 
guish the  memory  of  the  first  tragedy,  which  he  could  only  do  by 
writing  one  less  defective  upon  the  same  story  ; by  which  he  should 
entirely  defeat  the  artifice  of  the  booksellers,  who,  after  the  death 
of  any  author  of  reputation,  are  always  industrious  to  swell  his  works 
by  uniting  his  worst  productions  with  his  best. 

In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  however,  he  proceeded  but  slowly, 
and  probably  only  employed  himself  upon  it  when  he  could  find  no 
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other  amnsement ; but  he  pleased  himself  wi  th  counting  the  profits, 
and  perhaps  imagined  that  the  theatrical  reputation  which  he  was 
about  to  acquire  would  be  equivalent  to  all  that  he  had  lost  by  the 
death  of  his  patroness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching  riches,  neglect  the 
measures  proper  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  pension,  though 
some  of  his  favourers  thought  him  culpable  for  omitting  to  write  on 
her  death  ; but  on  her  birthday  next  year  [1st  March,  1737-8]  he 
gave  a proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  and  the  power  of  his 
genius.  He  knew  that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten 
that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  it  without  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  had  gone  before  him  ; and  that  therefore  it  was 
necessary,  that  he  might  distinguish  himself  from  the  herd  of  enco- 
miasts, to  find  out  some  new  walk  of  funeral  panegyric. 

This  diEBcult  task  he  performed  in  such  a manner  that  his  poem"* 
may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  best  pieces  that  the  death  of  princes 
has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mention  of  her  death  to  her 
birthday  he  has  formed  a happy  combination  of  topics,  which  any 
other  man  would  have  thought  it  very  diflBcult  to  connect  in  one 
view,  but  which  he  has  united  in  such  a manner  that  the  relation 
between  them  appears  natural ; and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  what 
no  other  man  would  have  thought  on,  it  now  appears  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  any  man  to  miss. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of  images  is  so  masterly 
that  it  is  sufiBcient  to  set  this  poem  above  censure  ; and  therefore  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention  many  other  delicate  touches  which  may 
be  found  in  it,  and  which  would  deservedly  be  admired  in  any  other 
performance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added,  from  the  same  poem, 
an  instance  of  his  prudence,  an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  so 
often  distinguished  ; he  does  not  forget  to  remind  the  King,  in  the 
most  delicate  and  artful  manner,  of  continuing  his  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  this  address  he  was  for  some  time 
in  suspense,  but  was  in  no  great  degree  solicitous  about  it,  and  con- 
tinued his  labour  upon  his  new  tragedy  with  great  tranquillity,  till 
the  friend  who  had  for  a considerable  time  supported  him,  removing 
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bis  family  to  another  place,  took  occasion  to  dismiss  him.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  inquire  more  diligently  what  was  determined  in 
bis  affair,  having  reason  to  snspcct  that  no  great  favour  was  intended 
him,  because  he  had  not  received  his  pension  at  the  usual  time. 

It  is  said  that  he  did  not  take  those  methods  of  retrieving  his 
interest  which  were  most  likely  to  succeed  ; and  some  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  the  Exchequer  cautioned  him  against  too  much 
violence  in  his  proceedings  : but  Mr.  Savage,  who  seldom  regulated 
his  conduct  by  the  advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his  passion,  and 
demanded  of  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  at  his  levee,  the  reason  of  the  dis 
tinction  that  was  made  between  him  and  the  other  pensioners  of  the 
Queen,  with  a degree  of  roughness  which  perhaps  determined  him  to 
withdraw  what  had  been  only  delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  or  suspected, 
and  whatever  influence  was  employed  against  him,  he  received  soon 
after  an  account  that  took  from  him  all  hopes  of  regaining  his  pen- 
sion : and  he  had  now  no  prospect  of  subsistence  but  from  his  play, 
and  he  knew  no  way  of  living  for  the  time  required  to  finish  it. 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man,  deprived  of  an 
estate  and  title  by  a particular  law,  exposed  and  abandoned  by  a 
mother,  defrauded  by  a mother  of  a fortune  which  his  father  had 
allotted  him,  he  entered  the  world  without  a friend  ; and  though  his 
abilities  forced  themselves  into  esteem  and  reputation,  he  w'as  never 
able  to  obtain  any  real  advantage,  and  w'batever  prospects  arose 
were  always  intercepted  as  he  began  to  approach  them.  The  King’s 
intentions  in  his  favour  w’ere  frustrated  ; his  dedication  to  the 
Prince,  whose  generosity  on  every  other  occasion  was  eminent,  pro- 
cured him  no  reward  ; Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  valued  himself  upon 
keeping  his  promise  to  others,  broke  it  to  him  without  regret  ; and 
the  bounty  of  the  Queen  was,  after  her  death,  withdrawn  from  him, 
and  from  him  only.” 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  which  yet  he  bore  not  only  with 
decency,  but  with  cheerfulness  ; nor  was  his  gaiety  clouded  even  by 
his  last  disappointments,  though  he  was  in  a short  time  reduced  to  the 
lowest  degree  of  distress,  and  often  w'anted  both  lodging  and  food. 

1 take  thia  opportnnlty  of  letting  you  know  that  I am  struck  out  (and  am  the  only  person 
struck  out)  of  the  late  Queen’s  List  of  Pensions. — Sataoi  to  Dr.  Birch,  Sept.  1, 1788. 
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At  this  time  he  gave  another  instance  of  the  insurmountable  obsti- 
naey  of  his  spirit : his  clothes  were  worn  out,  and  he  received  notice 
that  at  a coffee-house  some  clothes  and  linen  were  left  for  him  ; the 
person  who  sent  them  did  not,  I believe,  inform  him  to  whom  he  was 
to  be  obliged,  that  he  might  spare  the  perplexity  of  acknowledging 
the  benefit  ; but  though  the  offer  was  so  far  generous,  it  was  made 
with  some  neglect  of  ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Savage  so  much  resented 
that  he  refused  the  present,  and  declined  to  cuter  the  hou.se  till  the 
clothes  that  had  been  designed  for  him  were  taken  away." 

Ilis  distress  was  now  publicly  known,  and  his  friends,  therefore, 
thought  it  proper  to  concert  some  measures  for  his  relief  ; and  one 
of  them  [Pope]  wrote  a letter  to  him,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
concern  “ for  the  miserable  withdrawing  of  his  pension,”  and  gave 
him  hopes  that  in  a short  time  he  should  find  himself  supplied  with 
a competence,  “ without  any  dependence  on  those  little  creatures 
which  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  gre'vt.” 

The  scheme  proposed  for  this  happy  and  independent  subsistence 
was,  that  he  should  retire  into  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of 
fifty  pounds  a year,  to  be  raised  by  a subscription,  on  which  he  was 
to  live  privately  in  a cheap  place,  without  aspiring  any  more  to 
affluence,  or  having  any  further  care  of  reputation. 

This  offer  Mr.  Savage  gladly  accepted,  though  with  intentions 
very  different  from  those  of  his  friends  ; for  they  proposed  that  he 
should  continue  an  exile  from  London  for  ever,  and  spend  all  the 
remaining  part  of  his  life  at  Swansea  ; but  he  designed  only  to  take 
the  opportunity  which  their  scheme  offered  him  of  retreating  for  a 
short  time  that  he  might  prepare  his  play  for  the  stage,  and  his 
other  works  for  the  press,  and  then  to  return  to  London,  to  exhibit 
his  tragedy,  and  live  upon  the  profits  of  Ids  own  labour. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  proposed  very  great  improvements, 
which  would  have  required  much  time  or  great  application  ; and 
when  he  had  fini.shed  them,  he  designed  to  do  justice  to  his  sub- 
scribers by  publishing  them  according  to  his  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself  with  future  pleasures,  he 
had  planned  out  a scheme  of  life  for  the  country,  of  which  he  had 
no  knowledge  but  from  pastorals  and  songs.  He  imagined  that  he 

The  reader  will  readily  cal!  to  mlod  the  story  of  Johneoo  and  the  shoes. 
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should  be  transported  to  scenes  of  flowery  felicity,  like  those  which 
one  poet  has  reflected  to  another  ; and  had  projected  a perpetual 
round  of  innocent  pleasures  ; of  which  he  suspected  no  interruption 
from  pride,  or  ignorance,  or  brutality. 

With  these  expectations  he  was  so  enchanted,  that  when  he  was 
once  gently  reproached  by  a friend  for  submitting  to  live  upon  a 
subscription,  and  advised  rather  by  a resolute  exertion  of  his 
abilitic.s  to  support  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to  debar  himself  from 
the  happiness  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  calm  of  a cottage,  or 
lose  the  opportunity  of  listening  without  intermission  to  the  melody 
of  the  nightingale,  which  he  believed  was  to  be  heard  from  every 
bramble,  and  which  he  did  not  fail  to  mention  as  a very  important 
part  of  the  happiness  of  a country  life. 

While  this  scheme  was  ripening,  his  friends  directed  him  to  take 
a lodging  in  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  that  he  might  be  secure  from 
his  creditors,  and  sent  him  every  Monday  a guinea,  which  he  com- 
monly spent  before  the  next  morning,  and  trusted  after  his  usual 
manner,  the  remaining  part  of  the  week  to  the  bounty  of  fortune. 

He  now  began  very  sensibly  to  feel  the  miseries  of  dependence. 
Those  by  whom  he  was  to  be  supported  began  to  prescribe  to  him 
with  an  air  of  authority,  which  he  knew  not  how  decently  to  resent, 
nor  patiently  to  bear  ; and  he  soon  discovered,  from  the  conduct  of 
most  of  his  subscribers,  that  he  was  yet  in  the  hands  of  “ little 
creatures.” 

Of  the  insolence  that  he  was  obliged  to  suffer  he  gave  many 
instances,  of  which  none  appeared  to  raise  his  indignation  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  method  which  was  taken  of  furnishing  him 
with  clothes.  Instead  of  consulting  him,  and  allowing  him  to  send 
a tailor  his  orders  for  what  they  thought  proper  to  allow  him,  they 
proposed  to  send  for  a tailor  to  take  his  measure,  and  then  to  con- 
sult how  they  should  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor  was  it  such  as  Savage’s 
humanity  would  have  suggested  to  him  on  a like  occasion  ; but  it 
had  scarcely  deserved  mention  had  it  not,  by  affecting  him  in  ait 
uncommon  degree,  shown  the  peculiarity  of  his  character.  Upon 
hearing  the  design  that  was  formed,  he  came  to  the  lodging  of  a 
friend  with  the  most  violent  agonies  of  rage  ; and,  being  asked 
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what  it  could  be  that  gave  him  such  disturbance,  he  replied  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  indignation,  “ That  they  had  sent  for  a 
tailor  to  measure  him.” 

How  the  affair  ended  was  never  inquired,  for  fear  of  renewing  his 
uneasiness  It  is  probable  that,  upon  recollection,  he  submitted 
with  a good  grace  to  what  he  could  not  avoid,  and  that  he  dis- 
covered no  resentment  where  he  had  no  power. 

He  was,  however,  not  hnmbled  to  implicit  and  universal  compli- 
ance ; for  when  the  gentleman  who  had  first  informed  him  of  the 
design  to  support  him  by  a subscription  attempted  to  procure  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Lord  Tyrcounel,  he  could  by  no  means  be 
prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the  measures  that  were  proposed. 

A letter  was  written  for  him"*  to  Sir  William  Leman,”  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  interpose  his  good  offices  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in 
which  he  solicited  Sir  William’s  assistance  “ for  a man  who  really 
needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could  well  do  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  retiring  " for  ever  to  a place  where  he  should  no  more 
trouble  his  relations,  friends,  or  enemies  he  confessed  that  his 
passion  had  betrayed  him  to  some  conduct  with  regard  to  Lord 
Tyrconnel  for  which  he  could  not  but  heartily  ask  his  pardon  ; and 
as  he  imagined  Lord  Tyrconnel’s  passion  might  be  yet  so  high  that 
be  would  not  “ receive  a letter  from  him,”  begged  that  Sir  William 
would  endeavour  to  soften  him  ; and  expressed  his  hopes  that  he 
would  comply  with  this  request,  and  that  “ so  small  a relation  would 
not  harden  his  heart  against  him.” 

That  any  man  should  presume  to  dictate  a letter  to  him  was  not 
very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Savage  ; and  therefore  he  was,  before  he  had 
opened  it,  not  much  inclined  to  approve  it.  But  when  he  read  it, 
he  found  it  contained  sentiments  entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and, 
as  he  asserted,  to  the  truth  ; and,  therefore,  instead  of  copying  it, 
wrote  his  friend  a letter  full  of  masculine  resentment  and  warm 
expostulations.  He  very  justly  observed,  that  the  style  was  too 
supplicatory,  and  the  representation  too  abject,  and  that  he  ought 
at  least  to  have  made  him  complain  with  “ the  dignity  of  a gentle- 


iij*  Mr.  Pope. — JoHNsoH. 

s*  Sir  William  l<cman,  of  Northall,  Bart.,  married  !a  1787  to  Anno  Brett,  “half  sister”  to 
gayage  and  mistress  to  George  I.  (See  p.  145.) 
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man  in  distress.”  He  declared  that  ho  would  not  write  the  parar 
graph  in  which  he  was  to  ask  Lord  Tyrconnel’s  pardon,  for  “ he 
despised  his  pardon,  and  therefore  could  not  heartily,  and  would 
not  hypocritically,  ask  it.”  He  remarked  that  his  friend  made  a 
very  unreasonable  distinction  between  himself  and  him  ; for,  says 
he,  “ when  you  mention  men  of  high  rank  in  your  own  character,” 
they  are  “ those  little  creatures  whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
great  but  when  you  address  them  “ in  mine,”  no  servility  is  suffi- 
ciently humble.  He  then  with  great  propriety  explained  the  ill  con- 
sequences which  might  be  expected  from  such  a letter,  which  his 
relations  would  print  in  their  oum  defence,  and  which  would  for  ever 
be  produced  as  a full  answer  to  all  that  ho  should  allege  against 
them  ; for  he  always  intended  to  publish  a minute  account  of  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the 
honour  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  this  letter  was  drawn  up,  that  he 
yielded  to  Mr.  Savage’s  reasons,  and  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. 

After  many  alterations  and  delays  a subscription  was  at  length 
raised,  which  did  not  amount  to  fifty  pounds  a year,  though  twenty 
were  paid  by  one  gentleman  such  was  the  generosity  of  mankind, 
that  what  had  been  done  by  a player  without  solicitation  could  not 

•“  Mr.  Pope. — Ru^fifad'n  Life  of  Pope.,  Sto.  1769,  p.  603. 

“ My  U1  state  of  health  carried  me  to  Bristol  at  so  severe  a season  as  made  my  stay  there 
impracticable.  There  was  Mr.  Savage  to  bo  found ; but  indeed  1 could  not  persuade  myself 
to  find  him,  thinking  it  wouid  have  given  him  some  confusion  (as  it  would  have  given  me)  to 
meet  the  face  unawares  of  a friend  with  whom  he  had  broken  his  word.  But  I wrote  to  him  a 
very  sorrowful  letter,  which  he  answered  in  a higher  key  than  I deserved,  and  a much  harsher 
Uian  his  other  friends  deserved ; however,  it  ended  in  a promise  to  go  in  a few  days  to  Swan- 
sea. I replied  in  sober  strain,  and  laid  hold  on  that  circumstance,  as  the  only  one  upon 
wtiich  I couid  fix  any  good  to  himself.  And  I have  renewed  my  orders  since  for  prompt  pay- 
ment of  my  part  of  the  subscription  for  hie  rtUrtmeni  (for  so  be  calls  it)  to  hit  oum  hand* 
this  Christmas.  For  he  declares  against  aU  measures  by  which  any  of  us  pretend  to  put  him 
Into  a itate  of  infancy  and  the  care  of  another.” — Pop*  to  Mallet,  Bath,  Dec.  17, 1789. 

“ Surely  nothing  can  be  said  to,  or  I fear  done  for,  this  unhappy  man,  who  wiU  not  sutfer 
himself  to  have  a friend.  But  I w iU  immediately  send  him  another  ten  pounds  (besides  my 
own,  which  Is  paid  him),  and  take  what  money  you  can  collect  in  re-payment : if  more,  it 
shall  be  accounted  fur  to  him ; if  less,  I wiU  be  at  the  loss.  I would  not  trouble  Mr.  Lewis 
nor  you  further  at  present ; and  perhaps,  if  you  give  It  Dodslcy,  he  will  take  umbrage  at 
that  too.  I have  really  t.aken  more  pains  not  to  alD'ont  him  than  if  my  bread  had  depended 
on  him.  Ho  would  be  to  be  forgiven,  if  it  was  misfortune  only,  and  not  pride,  that  made  him 
captious.  All  1 can  say  is,  I wish  Providence  would  be  kind  to  him  in  our  stead,  but  till  then 
be  is  miserable.  What  I writ  to  him,  you  may  easily  imagine,  he  baa  mistaken.”— Fop*  to 
Mallet,  Bath,  Jan  25, 1710-1. 
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now  be  effected  by  application  and  interest  ; and  Savage  had  a 
great  number  to  court  and  to  obey  for  a pension  less  than  that 
which  Mrs.  Oldfield  paid  him  without  exacting  any  servilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  willing  to  retire,  and  was 
convinced  that  the  allowance,  though  scanty,  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  for  him,  being  now  determined  to  commence  a rigid  eco- 
nomist, and  to  live  according  to  the  exact  rules  of  frugality  ; for 
nothing  was  in  his  opinion  more  contemptible  than  a man  who, 
when  he  knew  his  income,  exceeded  it ; and  yet  he  confessed  that 
instances  of  such  folly  were  too  common,  and  lamented  that  some 
men  were  not  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  money. 

Full  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  he  left  London  in  July  1739, 
having  taken  leave  with  great  tenderness  of  his  friends,  and  parted 
from  the  author  of  this  narrative  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  was 
furnished  with  fifteen  guineas,  and  informed  that  they  would  be  suffi- 
cient, not  only  for  the  expense  of  his  journey,  but  for  his  support 
in  Wales  for  some  time  ; and  that  there  remained  but  little  more  of 
the  first  collection.  He  promised  a strict  adherence  to  his  maxims 
of  parsimony,  and  Went  away  in  the  stage-couch;  nor  did  his  friends 
expect  to  hear  from  him  till  he  informed  them  of  his  arrival  at 
Swansea. 

But  when  they  least  expected,  arrived  a letter  dated  the  fourteenth 
day  after  his  departure,  in  which  he  sent  them  word  that  he  was  yet 
upon  the  road,  and  without  money,  and  that  he  therefore  could  not 
proceed  without  a remittance.  They  then  sent  him  the  money  that 
was  in  their  hands,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach  Bristol, 
from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea  by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  an  embargo  laid  upon  the  shipping,  so  that 
he  could  not  immediately  obtain  a passage  ; and  being  therefore 
obliged  to  stay  there  some  time,  he  with  his  usual  felicity  ingratiated 
himself  with  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  was  invited  to  their 
houses,  distinguished  at  their  public  feasts,  and  treated  with  a 
regard  that  gratified  his  vanity,  and  therefore  ea.sily  engaged  his 
affection. 

He  began  very  early  after  his  retirement  to  complain  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  friends  in  London,  and  irritated  many  of  them  so  much 
by  his  letters  that  they  withdrew,  however  honourably,  their  contri- 
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butions  ; and  it  is  believed  that  little  more  was  paid  him  than  the 
twenty  pounds  a year  which  were  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman 
who  proposed  the  subscription. 

After  some  stay  at  Bristol  he  retired  [Sept.  1742]  to  Swansea,  the 
place  originally  proposed  for  his  residence,  wlierc  he  lived  about  a year, 
very  much  dis.satisfied  with  the  diminution  of  his  salary  ; but  con- 
tracted, as  in  other  places,  acquaintance  with  those  who  were  most 
distinguished  in  that  country,  among  whom  he  has  celebrated  Mr. 
Powell  and  Mrs.  Jones,  by  some  verses  which  he  inserted  in  ‘ The 
Gentleman’s  Magazine.’  “ 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two  acts  were  wanting 
when  he  left  London  ; and  was  desirous  of  coming  to  town  to  bring 
it  upon  the  stage.  This  design  was  very  warmly  opposed  ; and  he 
was  advised,  by  his  chief  benefactor  [Pope],  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Thomson  and  Mr.  Mallet  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the 
stage,  and  to  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the  profits,  out  of  which  an 
annual  pension  should  be  paid  him. 

'fhis  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  utmost  contempt."  He  was 


‘ The  Employment  of  Beauty,  a Poem.  Addressed  to  Mrs.  Bridget  Jones,  a young  Widow 
Lady  of  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire  * Gent. ’s  Mag.*  for  June,  1741,  p.  BtM).  ‘Verses  sent  to 
Mrs.  Bridget  Jones  with  The  Wanderer,  a Poem*  (‘  Gent.*«  Mag.*  July,  1741,  p.  381).  ‘ Epitaph 
on  3(rs.  Jones,  Grandmother  to  Mrs.  Bridget  Jones,  ot  Llanelly,  In  Carmarthenshire*  (‘  Gent.*s 
Mag.*  Oct.  1741,  p.  547).  ‘Valentine's  Bay,  a Poem,  addressed  to  a young  Widow  I#ady,* 
(‘Gent. *8  Mag.*  March,  1742,  p.  155).  To  John  Powell,  Esq.,  Barrlster-at-Law  (‘Gent.’s  Mag.’ 
Sept.  1742,  p.  490).  The  letter  prefixed  is  dated  “Bristol,  Sept.  10,**  1742. 

1 am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  in  your  letter  so  many  misunderstandings,  that  1 am 
weary  of  repeating  what  you  seem  determined  not  to  take  rightly. 

I once  more  tell  you  that  neither  I nor  any  one  who  contributed  at  first  to  assist  you  In  your 
retiremeots,  ever  desired  you  should  stay  out  of  London  for  any  other  reason  than  that  your 
debts  prevented  your  staying  in  it. 

No  mao  desired  to  confine  you  to  the  countr}*,  but  that  the  little  they  contributed  might 
support  you  better  there  than  In  a town. 

It  was  yourself  who  chose  Swansea  for  your  place ; you  no  sooner  objected  to  It  afterwards 
(when  Mr.  Mendez  stopt  his  allowance,  upon  complaint  that  you  had  used  him  ill),  but  I en> 
deavoured  to  add  to  It,  and  agreed  to  send  remittances  to  any  other  country  place  yon 
pleased  Indeed  I apprehended  Bristol  was  too  great  a city  to  suit  a frugal  expcnce ; however 
I sent  thither  all  I could,  and  now  with  as  good  a will  I add  this  little  more  at  your  desire, 
which  I hope  will  answer  your  eud  you  propose  of  making  easy  your  journey  to  London. 

I heartily  wish  you  may  find  every  advantage,  both  in  profit  and  reputation,  which  you  ex- 
pect from  your  return  and  success ; not  only  on  the  stage,  but  in  every  thing  you  shall  com- 
mit to  the  press  The  little  I could  contribute  to  assist  you  should  be  at  your  service  there, 
could  I be  satisfied  It  would  be  efTectually  so  (though  intended  only  when  you  were  obliged  to 
retire).  But  then  contrary  opinion  prevails  so  much  with*the  persons  I applied  to,  that  it  Is 
more  than  1 can  obtain  of  them  to  continue  iU  What  mortal  would  take  your  play  or  your 
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by  no  means  convinced  that  the  judgment  of  those  to  whom  lie  was 
required  to  submit  was  superior  to  his  own.  He  was  now  deter- 
mined, as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  “ no  longer  kept  in  leading-strings,” 
and  had  no  elevated  idea  of  “ his  bounty  who  proposed  to  pension 
him  out  of  the  profits  of  his  own  labours.” 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a subscription  for  his  works, 
and  had  once  hopes  of  success  ; but  in  a short  time  afterwards 
formed  a resolution  of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country,  to  which  he 
thought  it  not  reasonable  to  be  confined  for  the  gratification  of 
those  who,  having  promised  him  a liberal  income,  had  no  sooner 
banished  him  to  a remote  corner  than  they  reduced  his  allowance  to 
a salary  scarcely  equal  to  the  necessities  of  life. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  which,  in  his  own  opinion  at 
least,  he  had  not  deserved,  was  such  that  he  broke  off  all  correspon- 
dence with  most  of  his  contributors,  and  appeared  to  consider  them 
as  persecutors  and  oppressors  ; and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  de- 
clared that  their  conduct  toward  him  since  his  departure  from  Lon- 
don “ had  been  perfidiousness  improving  on  perfidiousness,  and  inhu- 
manity on  inhumanity.” 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  necessities  of  Mr.  Savage  did  not 
sometimes  incite  him  to  satirical  exaggerations  of  the  behaviour  of 
•those  by  whom  he  thoilght  him.self  reduced  to  them.  But  it  must 
be  granted  that  the  diminution  of  his  allowance  was  a great  hard- 
ship, and  that  those  who  withdrew  their  subscription  from  a man 
who,  upon  the  faith  of  their  promise,  had  gone  into  a kind  of  ban- 
ishment, and  abandoned  all  those  by  whom  he  had  been  before 
relieved  in  his  distresses,  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  vindicate  their 
conduct. 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he  was  petulant  and 

business  with  Lord  [Tyrconnel]  out  of  your  bands  if  yon  could  come  and  attend  it  yourself  ? 
It  was  only  in  defect  of  that,  these  offices  of  the  two  gentlemen  you  are  so  angry  at  were 
offered.  What  Interest  but  trouble  could  they  have  had  In  It  ? And  what  was  done  more  In 
relation  to  the  Lord,  but  trying  a method  we  thought  more  likely  to  serve  you  than  threats 
and  injurious  language?  You  scerned  to  agree  with  us  at  your  parting,  to  send  some  letters, 
wliich  after  aU  were  left  in  your  own  hands  to  do  as  you  pleased ; since  when  neither  they  nor 
I ever  saw  or  spoke  to  him  on  yours  or  any  other  subject.  Indeed  I was  shocked  at  your 
strong  declarations  of  vengenncf  and  xit'Uni  menmrts  against  him,  and  am  very  glad  you 
now  protest  you  meant  nothing  like  what  those  words  imported. — Popb  to  Savage,  18th  Sept. 
1742.  (Kuffhead's  ‘ Life  of  Pope,’  p.  804.) 
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contemptuous — that  he  more  frequently  reproached  his  subscribers  for 
not  f?ivin)T  him  more,  than  thanked  them  for  wliat  he  rcceiml  ; but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  his  conduct — and  this  is  the  worst 
charge  that  can  be  drawn  up  against  him — did  them  no  real  injury ; 
and  that  it  therefore  ought  rather  to  have  been  pitied  than  resented 
— at  least  the  resentment  it  might  provoke  ought  to  have  been  gene- 
rous and  manly  ; epithets  which  his  conduct  will  hardly  deserve  that 
starves  a man  whom  he  has  i)ersuaded  to  put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  demanded  by  Savage  that  they 
should,  before  they  had  taken  away  what  they  promised,  have  re- 
placed him  in  his  former  state — that  they  should  have  taken  no 
advantages  from  the  situation  to  which  the  appearance  of  their  kind- 
ness had  reduced  him — and  that  he  should  have  been  recalled  to 
London  before  he  was  abandoned.  He  might  justly  represent  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  considered  as  a lion  in  the  toils,  and  de- 
mand to  be  released  before  the  dog.s  .should  be  loosed  u{)on  him. 

lie  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  relea.se  him.self,  and,  with  an  intent  to 
return  to  London,  went  to  HrLstol,  where  a repetition  of  the  kindness 
which  he  had  formerly  found,  invited  him  to  stay,  lie  was  not  only 
caressed  and  treated,  but  had  a collection  made  for  him  of  about 
thirty  pounds,  with  which  it  had  been  happy  if  he  had  immediately 
departed  for  London  ; but  his  negligence  did  not  suffer  him  to  con- 
sider that  such  proofs  of  kindness  were  not  often  to  be  expected,  and 
that  this  ardour  of  benevolence  was  in  a great  degree  the  effect  of 
novelty,  and  might,  probably,  be  every  day  less  ; and  therefore  he 
took  no  care  to  improve  the  happy  time,  but  was  encouraged  by  one 
favour  to  hope  for  another,  till  at  length  generosity  was  exhausted, 
and  officiousness  wearied. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  practice  of  prolonging  his 
visits  to  unseasonable  hours,  and  disconcerting  all  the  families  into 
which  he  was  admitted.  This  was  an  error  in  a place  of  commerce, 
which  all  the  charms  of  his  conversation  could  not  compensate  : for 
what  trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  by  the  loss  of 
solid  gain  ? — w’hich  must  be  the  consequence  of  midnight  merriment, 
as  those  hours  which  were  gained  at  night  w'ere  generally  lost  in 
the  morning. 

Thus  Mr.  Savage,  after  the  curiosity  of  the  inhabitants  was  grati- 
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ficd,  found  the  number  of  his  friends  daily  decreasing,  perhaps  with- 
out suspecting  for  what  reason  their  conduct  was  altered;  for  he  still 
continued  to  harass,  with  his  nocturnal  intrusions,  those  that  yet 
countenanced  him,  and  admitted  him  to  their  houses. 

But  he  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of  his  residence  at  Bristol  in 
visits  or  at  taverns,  for  he  sometimes  returned  to  his  studies,  and 
began  several  considerable  designs.  When  he  felt  an  inclination  to 
write,  he  always  retired  from  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  lay 
hid  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  suburbs,  till  he  found  himself  again 
desirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is  likely  that  intervals  of  absence 
made  him  more  welcome. 

He  was  always  full  of  his  design  of  returning  to  London  to  bring 
his  tragedy  upon  the  stage  ; but  having  neglected  to  depart  with 
the  money  that  w'as  raised  for  him,  he  could  not  afterwards  procure 
a sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  journey  ; nor  perhaps 
would  a fresh  supply  have  had  any  other  effect  than,  by  putting 
immediate  pleasures  iuto  his  power,  to  have  driven  the  thoughts  of 
his  journey  out  of  his  mind. 

While  he  was  thus  spending  the  day  in  contriving  a scheme  for  the 
morrow,  distress  stole  upon  him  by  imperceptible  degrees.  His  con- 
duct had  already  wearied  some  of  those  who  were  at  first  enamoured 
of  his  conversation  ; but  he  might,  perhaps,  still  have  devolved  to 
others  whom  he  might  have  entertained  with  equal  success,  had  not 
the  decay  of  his  clothes  made  it  no  longer  consistent  with  their 
vanity  to  admit  him  to  their  tables,  or  to  associate  with  him  in 
public  places.  lie  now  began  to  find  every  man  from  home  at 
whose  house  he  called,  and  was  therefore  no  longer  able  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life,  but  wandered  about  the  town,  slighted  and 
neglected,  in  quest  of  a dinner,  which  he  did  not  always  obtain. 

To  complete  his  misery,  he  was  pursned  by  the  officers  for  small 
debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  with- 
draw from  the  small  number  of  friends  from  whom  he  had  still 
reason  to  hope  for  favours.  His  custom  was  to  lie  in  bed  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  and  to  go  out  in  the  dark  with  the 
utmost  privacy,  and,  after  having  paid  his  visit,  return  again  before 
morning  to  his  lodging,  which  was  in  the  garret  of  an  obscure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  confined  on  the  other,  he 
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snffered  the  utmost  extremities  of  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long 
that  he  was  seized  with  faintness,  and  liad  lost  his  -appetite,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of  meat  till  the  action  of  his  stomach 
was  restored  by  a cordial. 

In  this  distress  he  received  a remittance  of  five  pounds  from 
London,  with  w'hich  he  provided  himself  a decent  coat,  and  deter- 
mined to  go  to  London,  bnt  unhappily  spent  his  money  at  a 
favourite  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  confined  to  Bristol,  where  he 
was  every  day  hunted  by  bailiffs.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more 
fonnd  a friend,  who  sheltered  him  in  his  house,  though  at  the  usual 
inconveniences  with  which  his  company  was  attended  ; for  he  could 
neither  be  persuaded  to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to  rise  in  the 
day. 

It  is  observable  that  in  these  various  scenes  of  -misery  he  was 
always  disengaged  and  cheerful  : ho  at  some  times  pursued  his 
studies,  and  at  others  continued  or  enlarged  his  epistolary  corres- 
pondeucc  ; nor  was  he  ever  so  far  dejected  as  to  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure an  increase  of  his  allowance  by  any  other  methods  than  accusa- 
tions and  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  longer  any  hopes  of  assistance  from  his  friends  at 
Bristol,  who  as  merchants,  and  by  consequence  sufficiently  studious 
of  profit,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  looked  with  much  compassion 
upon  negligence  and  extravagance,  or  to  think  any  excellence  equi- 
valent to  a fault  of  such  consequence  as  neglect  of  economy.  It  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  many  of  those  who  would  have  relieved  his 
real  wants  were  discouraged  from  the  exertion  of  their  benevolence 
by  observation  of  the  use  which  was  made  of  their  favours,  and  con- 
viction that  relief  would  only  be  momentary,  and  that  the  same 
necessity  would  quickly  return. 

At  last  he  quitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and  returned  to  his 
lodging  at  the  inn,  still  intending  to  set  out  in  a few  days  for  Lon- 
don ; but  on  the  10th  of  January,  1142-3,  having  been  at  supper 
with  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  at  his  return  to  his  lodgings  afrested 
for  a debt  of  about  eight  pounds,  which  he  owed  at  a coffee-house, 
and  conducted  to  the  house  of  a sheriff’s  officer.  The  account 
which  be  gives  of  this  misfortune,  in  a letter  to  one  of  the  gentle- 
men with  whom  he  had  supped,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 
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“ It  was  not  a little  unfortunate  for  me  that  I spent  yesterday’s 
evening  with  yon,  because  the  hour  hindered  me  from  entering  on 
my  new  lodging  ; however,  I have  now  got  one,  but  such  an  one  as 
I believe  nobody  would  choose. 

“ I was  arrested,  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Read,  just  as  I was  going 
up  stairs  to  bed  at  Mr.  Bowyer’s,  but  taken  in  so  private  a manner, 
that  I believe  nobody  at  the  White  Lion  is  apprised  of  it ; though 
I let  the  officers  know'  the  strength  (or  rather  weakness)  of  my 
pocket,  yet  they  treated  me  with  the  utmost  civility;  and  even  when 
they  conducted  me  to  confinement,  it  was  in  such  a manuer  that  I 
verily  believe  I could  have  escaped,  which  I would  rAther  be  ruined 
than  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  whole  amount  of  my  finances 
was  but  threepence-halfpenny. 

“In  the  first  place  I must  insist  that  you  will  industriously  con- 
ceal this  from  !Mrs.  S s,  because  I would  not  have  her  good- 

nature suffer  the  pain  which,  I know,  she  would  be  apt  to  feel  on 
this  occasion. 

“ Next,  I conjure  you,  dear  Sir,  by  all  the  tics  of  friendship,  by 
no  means  to  have  one  uneasy  thought  on  my  account,  but  to  have 
the  same  pleasantry  of  countenance  and  unruffled  serenity  of  mind 
which  (God  be  praised  I)  I have  in  this,  and  have  had  in  a much 
severer  calamity.  Furthermore,  I charge  you,  if  yon  value  my  friend- 
ship as  truly  ns  I do  yours,  not  to  utter,  or  even  harbour,  the  least 
resentment  against  Mrs.  Read.  I believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I 
freely  forgive  her  ; and  (though  I will  never  more  have  any  inti- 
macy with  her)  I would,  at  a due  distance,  rather  do  her  an  act  of 
good  than  ill  will.  Lastly  (pardon  the  expression),  I absolutely 
command  you  not  to  offer  me  any  pecuniary  assistance,  nor  to  attempt 
getting  me  any  from  any  one  of  your  friends.  At  another  time,  or 
on  any  other  occasion,  you  may,  dear  friend,  be  well  assured,  I 
would  rather  write  to  you  in  the  submissive  style  of  a request,  than 
that  of  a peremptory  command. 

“ However,  that  my  truly  valuable  friend  may  not  think  I am  too 
proud  to  ask  a favour,  let  me  entreat  you  to  let  me  have  your  boy 
to  attend  me  for  this  day,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  saving  me  the 
expense  of  porters,  but  for  the  delivery  of  some  letters  to  people 
whose  names  I would  not  have  known  to  strangers. 
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“ The  civil  treatment  I have  thus  far  met  from  those  whose 
prisoner  I am  makes  me  thankful  to  the  Almighty,  that  though  he 
has  thought  fit  to  visit  me  (on  my  birth-night)  with  affliction,  yet 
(such  is  his  great  goodness  !)  my  affliction  is  not  without  alleviating 
circumstances.  1 murmur  not,  but  am  all  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will.  As  to  the  world,  1 hope  that  I shall  bo  endued  by  Heaven 
with  that  presence  of  mind,  that  serene  dignity  in  misfortune,  that 
constitutes  the  character  of  a true  nobleman  ; a dignity  far  beyond 
that  of  coronets  ; a nobility  arising  from  the  just  principles  of 
philosophy,  refined  and  exalted  by  those  of  Christianity.” 

lie  continued  five  days  at  the  officer’s,  in  hopes  that  he  should  be 
able  to  procure  bail,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  going  to  prison. 
The  state  in  which  he  passed  his  time,  and  the  treatment  which  he 
received,  are  very  justly  expressed  by  him  in  a letter  which  he 
wrote  to  a friend  : — “ The  w hole  day,”  says  he,  “ has  been  employed 
in  various  people’s  filling  my  head  with  their  foolish,  chimerical 
systems,  which  has  obliged  me  coolly  (as  far  as  nature  will  admit) 
to  digest,  and  accommodate  myself  to  every  different  person’s  way  of 
thinking  ; hurried  from  one  wild  system  to  another,  till  it  has  quite 
made  a chaos  of  my  imagination,  and  nothing  done — promised — 
disappointed — ordered  to  send  every  hour  from  one  part  of  the  town 
to  the  other.” 

When  his  friends,  who  had  hitherto  caressed  and  applauded,  found 
that  to  give  bail  and  pay  the  debt  was  the  same,  they  all  refused  to 
preserve  him  from  prison  at  the  expense  of  eight  pounds  ; and  there- 
fore, after  having  been  for  some  time  at  the  officer’s  house,  “ at  an 
immense  expense,”  as  he  observes  in  his  letter,  he  was  at  length  re- 
moved to  Newgate.” 

This  expense  he  was  enabled  to  support  by  the  genero.sity  of  Mr. 
Nash,  at  Bath,  who,  upon  receiving  from  him  an  account  of  his  con- 
dition, immediately  sent  him  five  guineas,  and  promised  to  promote 
his  subscription  at  Bath  with  all  his  interest. 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate  he  obtained  at  least  a freedom  from 
suspense,  and  rest  from  the  disturbing  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  dis- 
appointment ; he  now  found  that  his  friends  were  only  companions 
who  were  willing  to  share  his  gaiety,  but  not  to  partake  of  his  mis- 

That  ia,  the  Newgate  of  Briatol. 
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fortunes  ; and  therefore  he  no  longer  expected  any  assistance  from 
them. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one  gentleman  that  he  offered 
to  release  him  by  paying  the  debt,  bat  that  Mr.  Savage  would  not 
consent,  I suppose,  because  he  thought  he  had  before  been  too  bur- 
thensome  to  him. 

He  was  offered  by  some  of  his  friends  that  a collection  should  be 
made  for  his  enlargement,  but  he  “ treated  the  proposal,”  and  de- 
clared** “ he  should  again  treat  it,  with  disdain.  As  to  writing  any 
mendicant  letters,  he  had  too  high  a spirit,  and  determined  only  to 
write  to  some  ministers  of  State  to  try  to  regain  his  pension.” 

He  continued  to  complain**  of  those  that  had  sent  him  into  the 
country,  and  objected  to  them  that  he  had  “ lost  the  profits  of  his 
play,  which  had  been  finished  three  years  and  in  another  letter 
declares  his  resolution  to  publish  a pamphlet,  that  the  world  might 
know  how  “ he  had  been  used.” 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written  ; for  he  in  a very  short  time  re- 
covered his  usual  tranquillity,  and  cheerfully  applied  himself  to  more 
inoffensive  studies.  He  indeed  steadily  declared  that  he  was  promised 
a yearly  allowance  of  fifty  pounds,  and  never  received  half  the  sum  ; 
but  he  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  that  as  well. as  to  other  misfor- 
tunes, and  lose  the  remembrance  of  it  in  his  amusements  and  em- 
ployments. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  confinement  appears  from 
the  following  letter  which  ho  wrote,  Janilary  the  30th,  [1742-3],  to 
one  of  his  friends  in  London  : — 

“ I now  write  to  you  from  my  confinement  in  Newgate,  where  I 
have  been  ever  since  Monday  last  was  se’nnight,  and  where  I enjoy 
myself  with  much  more  tranquillity  than  I have  known  for  upwards 
of  a twelvemonth  past,  having  a room  entirely  to  myself,  and  pur- 
suing the  amusement  of  my  poetical  studies  uninterrupted  and  agree- 
able to  my  mind.  I thank  the  Almighty  I am  now  all  collected  in 
myself,  and  though  my  person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  expa- 
tiate on  ample  and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom  imaginable. 
I am  now  more  conversant  with  the  Nine  than  ever,  and  if,  instead 

**  In  a letter  after  hb  confinement. — Johhsom. 

•*  Letter,  Jan.  16  [1742-8]. — Johksoh. 
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of  a Newgate  bird,  I may  be  allowed  to  be  a bird  of  the  Muses,  I 
assure  you.  Sir,  I sing  very  freely  in  my  cage  ; sometimes  indeed  in 
the  plaintive  notes  of  the  nightingale,  but,  at  others,  in  the  cheerful 
strains  of  the  lark.” 

In  another  letter  he  observes  that  he  ranges  from  one  subject  to 
another  without  confining  himself  to  any  particular  task,  and  that 
he  was  employed  one  week  upon  one  attempt,  and  the  next  upon 
another. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  man  deserves  at  least  to  be  mentioned 
with  applause  ; and  whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  him,  the 
virtue  of  suffering  well  cannot  bo  denied  him.  The  two  powers 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Epictetus,  constituted  a wise  man,  are  those 
of  bearing  and  forbearing,  which  it  cannot  indeed  be  affirmed  to 
have  been  equally  possessed  by  Savage  ; and  indeed  the  want  of  one 
obliged  him  very  frequently  to  practise  the  other. 

lie  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  with 
great  humanity  ; was  supported  by  him  at  his  own  table  without 
any  certainty  of  recorapence  ; had  a room  to  himself  to  which  he 
could  at  any  time  retire  from  all  disturbance  ; was  allowed  to  stand 
at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  sometimes  taken  out  into  the  fields 
so  that  ho  suffered  fewer  hardships  in  prison  than  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  undergo  in  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  benevolence  to  a gentle  execution 
of  his  office,  but  made  some  overtures  to  the  creditor  for  his  release, 
though  without  effect  ; and  continued,  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  imprisonment,  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
civility. 


**  As  I was  standing  at  our  door  in  the  street  (which  I am  allowed  to  do  alone  whenever  I 
please),  who  should  be  passing  by  one  evening  but  Mr.  Becket?  ....  In  he  came,  and  we 
drank  in  Mr.  Baggers  parlour  one  negus  and  two  pints  of  wine.  lie  told  roe  the  city  were 
highly  exasperated  at  my  Satire,  and  that  some  of  the  merchants  would,  by  way  of  revenge, 
subscribe  the  two  and  fourpence  [a  week]  to  confine  me  stllL  But  this  I looked  on  as  bravado, 
and  treated  it  with  contempt.  One  day  last  week  Mr.  Dagge,  finding  me  at  the  door,  asked 
me  to  take  a walk  with  him,  which  I did,  beyond  Baptist  Mill,  In  Gloucestershire ; where  at  a 
public-house  he  treated  me  with  ale  and  toddy.  Baptist  Mill  is  the  pleasantest  walk  near  this 
city.  I found  the  smell  of  the  new-mown  hay  very  sweet,  and  every  breeze  was  reviving  to 
my  spirits. — SAVAOBff>  Mr.  StronQy  Bristol,  June  19,  1T43. 

1 was  yesterday,  in  the  afternoon,  out  upon  a field  walk  again  with  Mr.  Dagge,  and  we  also 
regaled  ourselves  at  a public-house  in  the  olty.-*8AVAQi  to  Mr.  Stronijy  June  21, 1743. 
UtiTnan^H  Magaainefor  Dtcember^  1787,  p.  1040, 
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Virttie  is  undoubtedly  most  laudable  in  that  state  which  mahes  it 
most  diEBcnlt,  and  therefore  the  humanity  of  a gaoler  certainly 
deserves  this  public  attestation  ; and  the  man  whose  heart  has  not 
been  hardened  by  such  an  employment,  may  be  justly  proposed  as  a 
pattern  of  benevolence.  If  an  inscription  was  once  engraved  “ to 
the  honest  toll-gatherer,”  less  honours  ought  not  to  be  paid  “ to  the 
tender  gaoler.” 

Mr.  Savage  very  frequently  received  visits,  and  sometimes  presents 
from  his  acquaintances,  but  they  did  not  amount  to  a subsistence, 
for  the  greater  part  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  generosity  of 
this  keeper  ; but  these  favours,  however  they  might  endear  to  him 
the  particular  persons  from  whom  he  received  them,  were  very  far 
from  impressing  upon  his  mind  any  advantageous  ideas  of  the  people 
of  Bristol,  and  therefore  he  thought  he  bould  not  more  properly 
employ  himself  in  prison  than  in  writing  a poem  called  ‘ London  and 
Bristol  delineated.’ 

When  he  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  present  state,  which,  with- 
out considering  the  chasm,  is  not  perfect,  he  wrote  to  Loudon  an 
account  of  his  design,  and  informed  his  friend”'  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  print  it  with  his  name,  but  enjoined  him  not  to  communi- 
cate his  intention  to  his  Bristol  acquaintance.  The  gentleman,  sur- 
prised at  his  resolution,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  publishing 
it,  at  least  from  prefixing  his  name  ; and  declared  that  he  could  not 
reconcile  the  injunction  of  secrecy  with  his  resolution  to  own  it  at  its 
first  appearance.  To  this  Mr.  Savage  returned  an  answer  agreeable 
to  his  character  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ I received  yours  this  morning,  and  not  without  a little  surprise 
at  the  contents.  To  answer  a question  with  a question,  you  ask  me 
concerning  London  and  Bristol,  Why  will  I add  delineated  ? Why 
did  Mr.  Woolaston  add  the  same  word  to  his  Religion  of  Nature  ? 
I suppose  that  it  was  his  wUl  and  pleasure  to  add  it  in  his  case  ; 
and  it  is  mine  to  do  so  in  my  own.  You  are  pleased  to  tell  me  that 
you  understand  not  why  secrecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet  I intend  to  set 
my  name  to  it.  My  answer  is,  tliat  I have  my  private  reasons, 

» The  aathor  preferred  this  title  to  that  of  ‘ London  and  Bristol  compared,’  which,  when  ha 
began  the  piece,  he  Intended  to  prefix  to  it. — Johnson. 

"*  Care  the  printer. 
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which  I am  not  obliged  to  explain  to  any  one.  You  doubt  my  friend 

Mr.  S *’  would  not  approve  of  it.  And  what  is  it  to  me  whether 

he  does  or  not  ? Do  you  imagine  that  Mr.  S is  to  dictate  to 

me  ? If  any  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend  should  assume  such 
an  air,  I would  spurn  at  his  friendship  with  contempt.  You  say  I 
seem  to  think  so  by  not  letting  him  know  it.  And  suppose  I do, 
what  then  ? Perhaps  I can  give  reasons  for  that  disapprobation, 
very  foreign  from  what  you  would  imagine.  You  go  on  in  saying. 
Suppose  I should  not  put  my  name  to  it.  My  answer  is,  that  I will 
not  suppose  any  such  thing,  being  determined  to  the  contrary : 
neither.  Sir,  would  I have  you  suppose  that  I applied  to  you  for 
want  of  another  press  ; nor  would  I have  you  imagine  that  I owe 
Mr.  S obligations  which  I do  not.” 

Such  was  his  imprudence,  and  such  his  obstinate  adherence  to  his 
own  resolutions,  however  absurd  ! A prisoner  ! supported  by  cha- 
rity 1 and,  whatever  insults  he  might  have  received  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  stay  at  Bristol,  once  caressed,  esteemed,  and  presented 
with  a liberal  collection,  he  could  forget  on  a sudden  his  danger  and 
his  obligations  to  gratify  the  petulanco'of  his  wit  or  the  eagerness 
of  his  resentment,  and  publish  a satire,  by  which  he  might  reason- 
ably expect  that  he  should  alienate  those  who  then  supported  him, 
and  provoke  those  whom  he  could  neither  resist  nor  escape. 

This  resolution,  from  the  execution  of  which  it  is  probable  that 
only  his  death  could  have  hindered  him,  is  sufiBcient  to  show  how 
much  he  disregarded  all  considerations  that  opposed  his  present  pas- 
sions, and  how  readily  he  hazarded  all  future  advantages  for  any 
immediate  gratifications.  Whatever  was  his  predominant  inclina- 
tion, neither  hope  nor  fear  hindered  him  from  complying  with  it;  nor 
had  opposition  any  other  effect  than  to  heighten  his  ardour  and  irri- 
tate his  vehemence. 

This  performance  was  however  laid  aside  while  he  was  employed 
in  soliciting  assistance  from  several  great  persons  ; and  one  inter- 
ruption succeeding  another  hindered  him  from  supplying  the  chasm, 
and  perhaps  from  retouching  the  other  parts,  which  he  can  hardly  be 
imagined  to  have  finished  in  his  own  opinion,  for  it  is  very  unequal, 
and  some  of  the  lines  are  rather  inserted  to  rhyme  to  others  than  to 

*'  Mr.  Strong,  of  the  Post  Office. 
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support  or  improve  the  sense ; but  the  first  and  last  parts  are 
worked  up  with  great  spirit  and  elegance. 

His  time  was  spent  in  the  prison  for  the  most  part  in  study,  or  in 
receiving  visits  ; but  sometimes  he  descended  to  lower  amusements, 
and  diverted  himself  in  the  kitchen  with  the  conversation  of  the 
criminals  ; for  it  was  not  pleasing  to  him  to  be  much  without  com- 
pany ; and  though  he  was  very  capable  of  a judicious  choice,  he 
was  often  contented  with  the  first  that  offered ; for  this  he  was 
sometimes  reproved  by  his  friends,  who  found  him  surrounded  with 
felons  ; but  the  reproof  was  on  that,  as  on  other  occasions,  thrown 
away  ; he  continued  to  gratify  himself,  and  to  set  very  little  value 
on  the  opinion  of  others. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scene  of  his  life,  he  made  use  of  such 
opportunities  as  occurred  of  benefiting  those  who  were  more  miser- 
able than  himself,  and  was  always  ready  to  perform  any  ofBce  of 
hnmanity  to  his  fellow  prisoners. 

He  had  now  ceased  from  corresponding  with  any  of  his  subscribers 
except  one  [Pope],  who  yet  continued  to  remit  him  the  twenty 
pounds  a year  which  he  had  promised  him,  and  by  whom  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  have  been  in  a very  short  time  enlarged, 
because  he  had  directed  the  keeper  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  his 
debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  according  to  the  forms 
of  the  court,  that  the  creditor  might  be  obliged  to  make  him  some 
allowance  if  he  was  continued  a prisoner,  and  when  on  that  occasion 
he  appeared  in  the  hall,  was  treated  with  very  unusual  respect.*** 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  afterwards  raised  by  some 
accounts  that  had  been  spread  of  the  satire  ; and  he  was  informed 
that  some  of  the  merchants  intended  to  pay  the  allowance  which  the 
law  required,  and  to  detain  him  a prisoner  at  their  own  expense. 
This  he  treated  as  an  empty  menace,  and  perhaps  might  have  has- 
tened the  publication,  only  to  show  how  much  he  was  superior  to 
their  insults,  had  not  all  his  schemes  been  suddenly  destroyed. 

10«  Tlirough  Mr.  Ward’s  means  I was  last  court-day  but  one  sent  for  up  by  habea*-corpvi 
to  Guildhall,  where  a rule  on  my  appearance  there  was  entered  to  force  her  [Mrs.  Read]  to 
proceed  to  execution ; which  If  she  does  not  by  the  next  court-day,  her  action  will  be  super- 
seded ; and  If  she  does,  then  Madam  WoIf-Bltch  must  allow  the  two  shillings  and  fonrpence 
per  week. — Sitagk  to  Hr.  Strong,  Bristol,  June  19, 1T43. 
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When  he  had  been  six  months  in  prison  he  received  from  one  of 
his  friends  [Pope],  in  whose  kindness  he  had  the  greatest  confidence, 
and  on  whose  assistance  he  chiefly  depended,  a letter  that  contained 
a charge  of  very  atrocious  ingratitude,  drawn  up  in  such  terms  as 
sudden  resentment  dictated.  Ilenley,***  in  one  of  his  advertisements, 
had  mentioned  “ Pope’s  treatment  of  Savage.”  This  was  supposed 
by  Pope  to  be  the  consequence  of  a complaint  made  by  Savage  to 
Henley,  and  was  therefore  mentioned  by  him  with  much  resentment. 
Mr.  Savage  returned  a very  solemn  protestation  of  his  innocence, 
but,  however,  appeared  much  disturbed  at  the  accusation.'”  Some 
days  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  a pain  in  his  back  and  side, 
which,  as  it  was  not  violent,  was  not  suspected  to  be  dangerous  ; 
but  growing  daily  more  languid  and  dejected,  on  the  25th  of  July 
he  confined  himself  to  his  room,  and  a fever  seized  his  spirits.  The 
symptoms  grew  every  day  more  formidable,  but  his  condition  did 
not  enable  him  to  procure  any  assistance.  The  last  time  that  the 
keeper  saw  him  was  on  July  the  31st,  1143,  when  Savage,  seeing 
him  at  his  bedside,  said  with  an  uncommon  earnestness,  “ I have 
something  to  say  to  you.  Sir,”  but,  after  a pause,  moved  his  hand 
in  a melancholy  manner,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  recollect 
what  he  was  going  to  communicate,  said,  "’Tis  gone  I”  The  keeper 
soon  after  left  him,  and  the  next  morning  he  died.  He  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter  [at  Bristol] , at  the  expense  of  the 
keeper.'” 

Such  were  the  life  and  death  of  Richard  Savage,  a man  equally 

ThU  paragraph  about  Henley  \b  not  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Life. 

Sir, — I must  be  sincere  with  you,  as  our  correspondence  b now  likely  to  be  closed. 
Your  language  b really  too  high,  and  what  1 am  not  used  to  from  my  superiors ; much  too 
extraordinary  for  me,  at  least  sufficiently  so  to  make  me  obey  your  commands,  and  never 
more  presume  to  advbe  or  meddle  In  your  affairs,  but  leave  your  own  conduct  entirely  to 
your  own  judgment.  It  b with  concern  I find  so  much  mbconstniction  joined  with  so  much 
resentment  In  your  nature.  You  still  Injure  some  whom  you  had  known  many  years  as 
friends,  and  for  whose  intentions  I could  take  upon  me  to  answer ; but  I have  no  weight  with 
you,  and  cannot  tell  bow  soon  (If  you  have  not  already)  you  may  misconstrue  all  I can  say 
or  do ; and  as  I see  in  that  case  how  unforgiving  you  are,  I desire  to  prevent  thb  In  time. 
You  cannot  think  yet  I have  injured  you,  or  been  your  enemy;  and  I am  determined  to 
keep  out  of  your  suspicion,  by  not  being  officious  any  longer,  or  obtruding  into  any  of  your 
concerns  further  than  to  wish  you  heartily  success  in  them  all,  and  will  never  pretend  to  serve 
you  but  when  both  you  and  I shall  agree  that  1 should.  I am,  &c. — Pop*  to  Savage  (n.  d.).— 
Lif*‘  of  Pope^  8vo  17fJ9,  p.  505, 

lie  was  buried  2d  Aug.  1743,  near  the  south  door.  Hb  grave  b unmarked.  The  church 
of  St  Peter  adjoined  the  gaol. 
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distinguished  by  his  virtues  and  vices,  and  at  once  remarkable  for 
his  weaknesses  and  abilities. 

He  was  of  a middle  stature,  of  a thin  habit  of  body,  a long 
visage,  coarse  features,  and  melancholy  aspect ; of  a grave  and 
melancholy  deportment,  a solemn  dignity  of  mien,  but  which,  upon 
a nearer  acqaintance,  softened  into  an  engaging  easiness  of  manners. 
His  walk  was  slow,  and  his  voice  tremulous  and  mournful.  He  was 
easily  excited  to  smiles,  but  very  seldom  provoked  to  laughter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vigorous  and  active.  His 
judgment  was  accurate,  his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  memory 
so  tenacious  that  he  was  frequently  observed  to  know  what  he  had 
learned  from  others  in  a short  time,  better  than  those  by  whom  he 
was  informed,  and  could  frequently  recollect  incidents,  with  all 
their  combination  of  circumstances,  which  few  would  have  regarded 
at  the  present  time,  but  which  the  quickness  of  his  apprehension 
impressed  upon  him.  He  had  the  art  of  escaping  from  his  own  re- 
flections, and  accommodating  himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  this  quality  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  com- 
pared with  the  small  time  which  he  spent  in  visible  endeavours  to 
acquire  it.  He  mingled  in  cursory  conversation  with  the  same  steadi- 
ness of  attention  as  others  apply  to  a lecture  ; and,  amidst  the  ap- 
pearance of  thoughtless  gaiety,  lost  no  new  idea  that  was  started, 
nor  any  hint  that  could  be  improved.  He  had  therefore  made  in  • 
coffee-houses  the  same  proficiency  as  others  in  their  closets  ; and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  writings  of  a man  of  little  education  and  little 
reading  have  an  air  of  learning  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other 
performances,  but  which  perhaps  as  often  obscures  as  embellishes 
them. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  exact  both  with  regard  to  writings 
and  to  men.  The  knowledge  of  life  was  indeed  his  chief  attainment ; 
and  it  is  not  without  some  satisfaction  that  I can  produce  the 
suffrage  of  Savage  in  favour  of  human  nature,  of  which  he  never 
appeared  to  entertain  such  odious  ideas  as  some,  who,  perhaps,  liad 
neither  his  judgment  nor  e.xperience,  have  published  eitlier  in  osten- 
tation of  their  sagacity,  vindication  of  their  crimes,  or  gratification 
of  their  malice. 

Ilis  method  of  life  particularly  qualified  him  for  conversation,  of 
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which  he  knew  how  to  practise  all  the  graces.  He  was  never 
vehemout  or  loud,  but  once  modest  and  easy,  open  and  respectful  ; 
his  language  was  vivacious  or  elegant,  and  equally  happy  upon 
grave  and  humorous  subjects.  lie  was  generally  censured  for  not 
knowing  when  to  retire  ; but  that  was  not  the  defect  of  his  judg- 
ment, but  of  his  fortune  ; when  he  left  his  company,  he  was  fre- 
•qucntly  to  spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  night  on  the  street,  or  at 
least  was  abandoned  to  gloomy  reflections,  which  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  delayed  as  long  as  he  could  ; and  sometimes  forgot  that  he 
gave  others  pain  to  avoid  it  himself. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  made  use  of  his  abilities  for  the  direc- 
tion of  his  own  conduct  ; and  irregular  and  dissipated  manner  of 
life  had  made  him  the  slave  of  every  passion  that  happened  to  be 
excited  by  the  presence  of  its  object,  and  that  slavery  to  his 
passions  reciprocally  produced  a life  irregular  and  dissipated.  He 
was  not  master  of  his  own  motions,  nor  could  promise  anything  for 
the  next  day. 

With  regard  to  his  economy,  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  rela- 
tion of  his  life.  He  appeared  to  think  himself  bom  to  be  supported 
by  others,  and  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providing  for  himself  ; 
he  therefore  never  prosecuted  any  scheme  of  advantage,  nor  endea- 
voured even  to  secure  the  profits  which  his  writings  might  have 
afforded  him.  His  temper  was,  in  consequence  of  the  dominion  of 
his  passions,  uncertain  and  capricious  ; he  was  easily  engaged,  and 
easily  disgusted ; but  he  is  accused  of  retaining  his  hatred  more 
tenaciously  than  his  benevolence. 

He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature  and  principle,  and  always 
ready  to  perform  offices  of  humanity;  but  when  he  was  provoked 
(and  very  small  offences  were  sufficient  to  provoke  him),  he  would 
prosecute  his  revenge  with  the  utmost  acrimony  till  his  passion  had 
subsided. 

His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little  value  : for  though  he  wj^ 
zealous  in  the  support  or  vindication  of  those  whom  he  loved,  yet 
it  was  always  dangerous  to  trust  him,  because  he  considered  himself 
as  discharged  by  the  first  quarrel  from  all  ties  of  honour  or  grati- 
tude and  would  betray  those  secrets  which  in  the  warmth  of  con- 
fidence had  been  imparted  to  him.  This  practice  drew  upon  him  an 
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nnirersal  accusation  of  ingratitude  ; nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he 
was  very  ready  to  set  himself  free  from  the  load  of  an  obligation  ; 
for  he  could  not  bear  to  conceive  himself  in  a state  of  dependence, 
his  pride  being  equally  powerful  with  his  other  passions,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  form  of  insolence  at  one  time,  and  of  vanity  at  another. 
Vanity,  the  most  innocent  species  of  pride,  was  most  frequently 
predominant ; he  could  not  easily  leave  off  when  he  had  once  begun 
to  mention  himself  or  his  works  ; nor  ever  read  his  verses  without 
stealing  bis  eyes  from  the  page,  to  discover  in  the  faces  of  his 
audience  how  they  were  affected  with  any  favourite  passage. 

A kinder  name  than  that  of  vanity  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  was  always  careful  to  separate  his  own  merit 
from  every  other  man’s,  and  to  reject  that  praise  to  which  he  had  no 
claim.  He  did  not  forget,  in  mentioning  his  performances,  to  mark 
every  line  that  had  been  suggested  or  amended  ; and  was  so  accu- 
rate as  to  relate  that  he  owed  three  words  in  ‘The  Wanderer’  to 
the  advice  of  his  friends."'* 

His  veracity  was  questioned,  but  with  little  reason  ; his  accounts, 
though  not  indeed  always  the  same,  were  generally  consistent. 
When  he  loved  any  man,  he  suppressed  all  his  faults  ; and,  when  he 
had  been  offended  by  him,  concealed  all  his  virtues  : but  his  charac- 
ters were  generally  true,  so  far  as  he  proceeded  ; though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  his  partiality  might  have  sometimes  the  effect  of 
falsehood. 

In  cases  indifferent,  he  was  zealous  for  virtue,  truth,  and  justice  : 
be  knew  very  well  the  necessity  of  goodness  to  the  present  and 
future  happiness  of  mankind  ; nor  is  there  perhaps  any  writer  who 
has  less  endeavoured  to  please  by  flattering  the  appetites,  or  per- 
verting the  judgment. 

As  an  author,  therefore  (and  he  now  ceases  to  influence  mankind 
in  any  other  character),  if  one  piece  which  he  had  resolved  to  sup- 
press be  excepted,  he  has  very  little  to  fear  from  the  strictest  moral 

>'>*  Next  morning,  at  breakfast,  he  [Johnson]  pointed  out  a passage  in  Savage's  ' Wanderer,' 
saying,  “ These  are  One  verses."  “ If,"  said  tic,  **  I had  written  with  hostility  of  Warburton 
in  my  Shakespeare,  I should  have  quoted  this  couplet ; 

‘ Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  beguiled. 

Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  as  Frenzy  wild.’ 

■you  see  they'd  have  fitted  him  to  a T.”— Boswell  fty  Croker,  ed.  1847,  p.  TOO. 
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or  religious  censure.  And  though  he  may  not  be  altogether  secure 
against  the  objections  of  the  critic,  it  must  however  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  works  are  the  productions  of  a genius  truly  poetical; 
and,  what  many  writers  who  have  been  more  lavishly  applauded 
cannot  boast,  that  they  have  an  original  air,  which  has  no  resem* 
blance  of  any  foregoing  writer;  that  the  versification  and  sentiments 
have  a cast  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  no  man  can  imitate  with 
success,  because  what  was  nature  in  Savage,  would  in  another  be 
affectation.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  his  descriptions  are  striking, 
his  images  animated,  his  fictions  justly  imagined,  and  his  allegories 
artfully  pursued  ; that  his  diction  is  elevated,  though  sometimes 
forced,  and  his  numbers  sonorous  and  majestic,  though  frequently 
sluggish  and  encumbered.  Of  his  style,  the  general  fault  is  harsh- 
ness, and  its  general  excellence  is  dignity  ; of  his  sentiments,  the 
prevailing  beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  the  prevailing  defect. 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who  candidly  consider  his 
fortune,  will  think  an  apology  either  necessary  or  difiBcult.  If  he 
was  not  always  suflicieutly  instructed  in  his  subject,  his  knowledge 
was  at  least  greater  than  could  have  been  attained  by  others  in  the 
same  state.  If  his  works  were  sometimes  unfinished,  accuracy 
cannot  reasonably  be  exacted  from  a man  oppressed  with  want, 
which  he  has  no  hope  of  relieving  but  by  a speedy  publication. 
The  insolence  and  resentment  of  which  he  is  accused  were  not  easily 
to  be  avoided  by  a great  mind,  irritated  by  perpetual  hardships,  and 
constrained  hourly  to  return  the  spurns  of  contempt,  and  repress 
the  insolence  of  prosperity  ; and  vanity  surely  may  be  pardoned  in 
him  to  whom  life  afforded  no  other  comforts  than  barren  praises, 
and  the  consciousness  of  deserving  them. 

Tlio.se  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct  who  have  slumbered 
away  their  time  on  the  down  of  plenty : nor  will  any  wise  man 
easily  presume  to  say,  “ Had  I been  in  Savage’s  condition,  I should 
have  lived  or  written  better  than  Savage.” 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its  use,  if  those  who 
languish  under  any  part  of  his  sufferings  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify 
tlieir  patience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those  afflictions  from 
which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did  not  exempt  him  ; or  those  who,  in 
confidence  of  superior  capacities  or  attainments,  disregard  the  coni- 
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mon  maxims  of  life,  shall  be  reminded  that  nothing  will  supply 
the  want  of  prudence  ; and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  long 
continued,  will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius 
contemptible.*” 

>0°  I have  always  thought  that  a happy  genius  is  seldom  without  some  bent  towards  virtue, 
and  therefore  deserves  some  indulgence.  Most  of  the  greatest  villains  1 have  known  (which 
were  not  a smaU  number)  have  been  brutes  In  their  understandings  as  well  as  their  actions. — 
Swift  to  t'iUherberl,  March  19, 1784-5.  Scott,  xviii.  2SS,  2nd  ed. 

So  pleads  the  tale  that  gives  to  future  times 
The  son’s  misfortunes  and  the  parent's  crimes ; 

There  shall  his  fame  (if  own’d  to-night)  survive. 

Fix’d  by  the  hand  that  bids  our  language  live. 

R.  B.  SHEBinxN  : Prologut  at  the  revival  in  1777  of  Savage'* 
‘ Sir  Thomas  Overbury.’ 

The  ‘ Life  of  Savage,'  as  here  written,  calls  to  mind  a stanza  in  Coleridge : — 

Beneath  the  foulest  mother’s  curse 
No  child  could  ever  thrive : 

A mother  is  a mother  still. 

The  holiest  thing  alive. 

And  the  truth  of  a beantllnl  remark  in  a letter  from  Gray  to  NlchoUs,  that  be  had  “ dls> 
covered  a thing  very  little  known,  which  is,  that  in  one’s  whole  life  one  can  never  have  any 
more  than  a single  mother.”  Byron  has  admitted  the  truth  of  Gray’s  observation  in  a leUer 
on  his  own  mother’s  death,  addressed  to  Dr.  FIgot. 
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Bom  in  London — ^Both  Parents  Roman  Catholics — Educated  by  Priests — Early  distinguished 
as  a Poet — Lives  at  Binfield  in  Berkshire — Sees  Dryden — Becomes  acquainted  with  Wycher- 
ley, Walsh,  Sir  W.  Trumbnll,  Ac. — Writes  his  ‘ Pastorals  ’ — Publishes  his  • Pastorals  ’ in  Ton- 
son's  Miscellany — Publishes  an  ‘ Essay  on  Criticism  ’ — Dennis  attacks  the  * Essay  ’ — Publishes 
‘The  Rape  of  the  Lock’  in  Lintot's  Miscellany — His  intimacy  with  Addison — Publishes 
‘ Windsor  Forest  ’ — Commences  a Translation  of  the  ‘ Iliad  ’ — History  of  the  Subscription  for 
the  ‘ Iliad  ’ — Lord  Halifax  and  Pope — Collects  his  Poems — ‘ Eloisa  to  Abelard ' — ‘ Verses  on 
an  Unfortunate  Lady  ’ — Commences  a Translation  of  the  ‘ Odyssey  ’ — Fenton  and  Broome — 
Publication  of  his  Letters  to  Cromwell — Curll — Edits  Shakespeare — Theobald’s  Attack — The 
Bathos — History  of  ‘ The  Dunciad  ’ — Writes  his  ‘ Moral  Epistles  ’ and  * Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not  ’ — The  ‘ Essay  on  Man  ’ — Bolingbroke  and  Warburton — Quarrels  with  Lord  Hervey  and 
Lady  Mary  Montagu— His  Imitations  of  Horace — Collects  a Second  Volume  of  his  Poems — 
Publication  of  his  Letters  by  Curll — Writes  his  two  Dialogues,  ‘ 1783  ’ — Quarrels  with  Cibber 
— Writes  a Fourth  Book  of  ‘ The  Dunciad  ’ — Theobald  Dethroned — Death  and  Burial  at 
Twickenham — Personal  Character — Works  and  Character — Dryden  and  Pope  compared — 
Criticism  on  his  Epitaphs. 

Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  London,  May  22,  1688,  of  parents 
whose  rank  or  station  was  never  ascertained  : we  are  informed  that 
they  were  of  “ gentle  blood  * that  his  father  was  of  a family  of 
which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the  head  ;*  and  that  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  William  Turner,  Esq.,  of  York,’  who  had  likewise 
three  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the  honour  of  being  killed,  and  the 
other  of  dying,  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  First  ; the  third  [the 
eldest]  was  made  a general  oflScer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the  sister 


' Of  gentle  blood  (part  shed  in  honour’s  cause 
While  yet  In  Britain  honour  had  applause) 

Each  parent  sprung. 

Popb;  Epistle  to  ArbiUhnot. 


* Compare  note  in  Warton’s  ‘ Essay  on  Pope,’  ed.  1782,  vol.  11.  p.  262. 

* “ Pray  what  authority  had  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Pope’s  mother  was  Cooper’s  daughter?  . . . 
In  the  Parish  of  Worsbro,  a village  very  near  Lord  Strafford,  is  the  following  entry ; — ‘ 1643. 
Edith,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Turner,  bapt.  18  June.’  Which  Mr.  Brooke,  one  of  the 
Heralds,  who  Is  writing  an  account  of  Yorkshire  families,  says  is  the  same  person.” — Jfuson 
to  Walpole,  Dec.  4, 1782.  If  this  entry  is  correct,  and  the  usual  period  only  elapsed  between 
birth  and  baptism.  Pope’s  mother  was  ninety,  and  not  ninety-three,  at  her  death,  on  the 
7th  June,  1788. 
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inherited  what  sequestrations  and  forfeitures  had  left  in  the 
family.* 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope,  who  is  more  willing,  as  I 
have  heard  observed,  to  show  what  his  father  was  not,  than  what 
he  was.  It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade,  but  whether  in  a 
shop  or  on  the  E.xchaugc  was  never  discovered  till  Mr.  Tyers  told,  on 
the  anthority  of  Mrs.  Rackett,*  that  he  was  a linen-draper  in  tli^ 
Strand.*  Both  parents  were  Papists. 

Pope  was  from  his  birth  of  a constitution  tender  and  delicate,  but 
is  said  to  have  shown  remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition. The  weakness  of  his  body  continued  through  his  life  but 
the  mildness  of  his  mind  perhaps  ended  with  his  childhood.  His 
voice,  when  he  was  young,  was  so  pleasing,  that  he  was  called  in 
fondness  the  “ little  Nightingale.” 

Being  not  sent  early  to  school,  he  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt; 
and  when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  became  a lover  of  books. 
He  first  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed  books  ; a species  of 
penmanship  in  which  he  retained  great  excellence  through  his  whole 
life,  though  his  ordinary  hand  was  not  elegant.* 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  placed  in  Hampshire  under 


* Pope's  own  note  In  his  ‘ J'plstle  to  Artuthnot.’ 

* Magdalen  Kackett — Pope’s  half-slsteri  it  Is  said,  by  liis  mother’s  former  marriage.  She 
Burvired  Pope,  and,  with  her  three  sons,  is  remembered  by  him  !n  his  will  Pope’s  father  in 
bis  will  speaks  of  My  son-In-Iavr  Charles  Kackett,  and  my  dear  daughter  Magdalen,”  by 
which  it  la  clear  that  the  woman  was  nearer  related  to  him  than  the  man.  A letter  from  Mag- 
dalen Kackett  to  Mrs.  Pope  (the  poet’s  mother)  concludes,  “ Dear  mollter,  your  dutiful  daugh- 
ter, M.  Kackett.”  IShe  speaks,  however,  hi  the  same  letter  of  her  “ mother  Kackett,”  by  which 
she  may  mean  cither  her  own  or  her  husband’s  mother.  (MS.  Iliad,  toI.  1L  1.16'*,)  Pope  in  his 
will  speaks  of  his  ” sister-in-law,”  Magdalen  Kackett,  meaning  perhaps  hU  half-sister.  I 
incline  to  think  that  the  woman  was  the  nearer  related  of  the  two  to  Pope,  and  that  Magdalen 
Kackett  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Pope  by  a previous  marriage,  and  not  (as  hitherto  thought) 
of  Mrs.  Pope  by  a former  husband.  Compare  Malone’s  note  in  his  edition  of  Spence,  p.  6S. 

* No,  in  Lombard  Street.  Martha  Blount  described  him  as  ” a merchant  who  dealt  In  hol- 
lands  ” (Spence  by  Singer,  p.  857).  The  poet’s  father  became  a convert  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith  when  still  a youth,  living  with  a merchant  in  Lisbon. 

^ This  weakness  was  so  great  that  he  constantly  wore  stays,  as  I have  been  assured  by  a 
waterman  at  Twickenham,  who,  In  lifting  him  into  his  boat,  had  often  felt  them.  Ills  method 
of  taking  the  air  on  the  water  was  to  have  a sedan  chair  in  the  boat,  in  which  he  sat  with  the 
glasses  down. — Sin  Joum  Uawkins.  (Note  in  Johnson’s  ‘ Lives,*  4 vols.  8vo.,  1791.) 

^ This  was  not  the  case.  His  ordinary  hand  was  far  from  inelegant,  and  bis  imitations  of 
print  made  with  the  pen  such  as  schoolmasters  would  admire.  1 possess  bis  copy  of  some  of 
Drydeo’s  poems  in  quarto,  with,  on  the  fly-leaf,  ” Alexander  Pope,”  in  his  best  manner  of 
pxinting  with  a pen. 
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Taverner,  a Eomish  priest,  who,  by  a method  very  rarely  practised, 
taught  him  the  Greek  and  Latin  rudiments  together.  He  was  now 
first  regularly  initiated  in  poetry  by  the  perusal  of  Ogilby’s  ‘ Homer,’ 
and  Sandys’s  ‘ Ovid.’  Ogilby’s  as.sistance  he  never  repaid  with  any 
praise  ; but  of  Sandys  he  declared  in  his  notes  to  the  ‘ Iliad,’  that 
English  poetry  owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  his  translations.  Sandys 
very  rarely  attempted  original  composition. 

From  the  care  of  Taverner,  under  whom  his  proficiency  was  con- 
siderable, he  was  removed  to  a school  at  Twyford,  near  Winehester, 
and  again  to  another  school  about  Hyde-Park  Corner,  from  which 
he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to  the  play-house,  and  was  so  delighted 
with  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  he  formed  a kind  of  play  from 
Ogilby’s  ‘ Iliad,’  with  some  verses  of  his  own  intermixed,  which  he 
persuaded  his  schoolfellows  to  act,  with  the  addition  of  his  master’s 
gardener,  who  personated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  last  schools  he  u.sed  to  represent  himself  as  having  lost 
part  of  what  Taverner  had  taught  him  ; and  on  his  master  at  Twy- 
ford he  had  already  exercised  his  poetry  in  a lampoon.  Yet  under 
those  masters  he  translated  more  than  a fourth  part  of  the  ‘ Meta- 
morphoses.’ If  he  kept  tlie  same  proportion  in  his  other  exercises, 
it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  loss  was  great. 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  poems,”  that  “ he  lisp’d  in  numbers 
and  used  to  say  that  he  could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began 
to  make  verses.  In  the  style  of  fiction  it  might  have  been  said  of 
him  as  of  Pindar,  that  when  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  “ the  bees  swarmed 
about  his  mouth.” 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution  his  father,  who  was  undoubt- 
edly disappointed  by  the  sudden  blast  of  Popish  prosperity,  quitted 
his  trade,  and  retired  to  Binfield,  in  Windsor  Forest,  with  about 
twenty  thousand  pounds  ; for  which,  being  conscientiously  deter- 
mined not  to  entrust  it  to  the  Government,  he  found  no  better  use 
than  that  of  locking  it  up  in  a chest,"  and  taking  from  it  what  his 
expenses  required  ; and  his  life  was  long  enougli  to  consume  a great 
part  of  it  before  his  son  came  to  the  inheritance. 

• Jolmson  follows  Ruff  head.  Ry  Spence  (ed.  Sln-er,  pp  192,  259,  2S.2)  he  Is  called  Banister. 

‘ Epistle  to  Arbulliiiot.* 

* * This  notion  of  the  money  chest  U a great  absurdity,  lie  soon  found  opportunities  of  in* 
vesting  his  capital  in  sound  foreign  securities. 
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To  Binficld  Pope  was  called  by  his  father  when  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old  ; and  there  he  had  for  a few  mouths  the  assistance 
of  one  Deane,  another  priest,  of  whom  he  learned  only  to  construe 
a little  of  Tally’s  ‘ Offices.’  How  Mr.  Deane  could  spend,  with  a 
boy  who  had  translated  so  much  of  Ovid,  some  months  over  a small 
part  of  Tally’s  ‘ Offices,’  it  is  now  vain  to  inquire.” 

Of  a youth  so  successfully  employed,  and  so  conspicuously  improved, 
a minute  account  must  be  naturally  desired  ; but  curiosity  must  be 
contented  with  confused,  imperfect,  and  sometimes  imj)robable  in- 
telligence. Pope,  finding  little  advantage  from  e.xternal  help,  re- 
solved thenceforward  to  direct  himself,  and  at  twelve  formed  a plan 
of  study  which  he  completed  with  little  other  incitement  than  the 
de.sirc  of  excellence. 

His  primary  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be  a poet,  with  which 
his  father  accidentally  concurred  by  proposing  subjects,  and  obliging 
him  to  correct  his  performances  by  many  revisals  ; after  which  the 
old  gentleman,  when  he  was  satisfied,  would  say,  “ These  are  good 
rhymes.”  ” 

In  his  pcru.sal  of  the  English  poets  he  soon  distinguished  the  ver- 
sification of  Dryden,  which  he  considered  as  the  model  to  be  studied, 
and  was  impressed  with  such  veneration  for  his  instructor,  that  he 
persuaded  some  friends  to  take  him  to  the  coffee-hou.se  which  Dry- 
den  fretiucntcd,  and  pleased  himself  with  having  seen  him. 

Dryden  died  May  1,  1700,  some  days  before  Pope  was  twelve,  so 
early  must  he  therefore  have  felt  the  power  of  harmony  and  the  zeal 
of  genius.  Who  docs  not  wish  that  Dryden  could  have  known  the 
value  of  the  homage  that  was  paid  him,  and  foreseen  the  greatness 
of  his  young  admirer  ? '* 

Thomas  Deane,  son  of  Edward  Deane,  of  Malden  in  Kent.  lie  was  educated  at  Univer- 
slly  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  wa.s  made  a Fellow  4lh  Dec.,  ICSl ; but,  becoming  u convert 
in  King  James's  reign,  was  declared  Non.socius.  He  stood  in  the  pillory  at  Charing  Cross  (Isth 
Dec.,  1091 ),  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Franks,  for  concealing  the  author  of  a libellous  pamph- 
let against  the  Government.  He  was  fond  of  pamphleteering,  and  is  described  by  Pope  in 
1727  as  “ all  his  life  a dupe  to  some  project  or  other.”  See  Wood’s  ‘ Alh.  0.v.,’  and  ‘ Tho 
Athenmum’  6f  15th  July,  1854. 

Warburton’s  note  on  'Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  :*  and  Spence,  p.  S. 

I was  informed  by  an  Intimate  friend  of  Pope  [Walter  Ilarte]  that  when  he  was  yet  a 
mere  boy  Dryden  gave  him  a shilling,  by  way  of  encouragement,  for  a translation  he  had 
made  of  the  story  of  * Pyramus  and  Thlsbe,’  from  Ovid. — Waiiton  ; Kmuy  on  Pope,  1.  8‘i,  ed. 
1782 ; and  Wartos  : Life  of  Pope,  p.  xlli. 
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The  earliest  of  Pope’s  productions  is  his  ‘ Ode  on  Solitude,’  writ- 
ten before  he  was  twelve,  in  which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other 
forward  boys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal  to  Cowley’s  per- 
formances at  the  same  age. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  in  reading  and  writing.  As  he 
read  the  Classics,  he  amused  himself  with  translating  them  ; and  at 
fourteen  made  a version  of  the  first  book  of  the  ‘ Thebais,’  which, 
with  some  revision,  he  afterwards  published.  He  must  have  been  at 
this  time,  if  he  had  no  help,“  a considerable  proficient  in  the  Latin 
tongue. 

By  Drydeu’s  ‘ Fables,’  which  had  then  been  not  long  published, 
and  were  much  in  the  hands  of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to 
try  his  own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a more  fashionable  appearance, 
and  put  ‘ January  and  May,’  and  the  ‘ Prologue  of  the  Wife  of 
Bath,’  into  modern  English.  He  translated  likewise  the  ‘ Epistle  of 
Sappho  to  Phaon  ’ from  Ovid,  to  complete  the  version  which  was 
before  imperfect ; and  wrote  some  other  small  pieces  which  he  after- 
wards printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English  poets,  and  professed  to  have 
written  at  fourteen  his  poem  upon  ‘ Silence,’  after  Rochester’s  ‘ No- 
thing.’ “ lie  had  now  formed  his  versification,  and  the  smoothness 
of  his  numbers  surpassed  his  original : but  this  is  a small  part  of 
his  praise  ; he  discovers  such  acquaintance  both  with  human  and 
public  aflTairs  as  is  not  easily  conceived  to  have  been  attainable  by  a 
boy  of  fourteen  in  Windsor  Forest. 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening  to  himself  new  sources  of 
knowledge  by  making  himself  acquainted  with  modern  languages, 
and  removed  for  a time  to  London,  that  he  might  study  French  and 
Italian,  which,  as  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  read  them,  were 
by  diligent  application  soon  despatched.  Of  Italian  learning  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  made  much  use  in  his  subsequent  studies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted  himself  with  his  own 
poetry.  He  tried  all  styles  and  many  subjects.  He  wrote  a comedy, 
a tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all  the  princes  of 

He  appears  to  have  had  the  assistance  of  Walah.~<Spencs  bt/  Sinffer,  p.  ^6. 

His  earliest  existing  satire  is  an  attack  on  Settle;  * To  the  Author  of  Sucoes^o,*  written 
tp  imitation  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 
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Europe  ; and  as  he  confesses,  “ thought  himself  the  greatest  genias 
that  ever  was.”  Self-coufidcnce  is  the  first  requisite  to  great  under- 
takings. He,  indeed,  who  forms  his  opinion  of  himself  in  solitude, 
without  knowing  the  powers  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to  error  ; 
but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rate  himself  at  his  real  > alue. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his  maturer  judgment, 
afterwards  destroyed : ‘ Alcander,’  the  epic  poem,  was  burned  by 
the  persuasion  of  Atterbury.  The  tragedy  was  founded  on  the 
legend  of  St.  Genevieve.”  Of  the  comedy  there  is  no  account. 

Concerning  his  studies  it  is  related  that  he  translated  ‘ Tully  on 
Old  Age  and  that,  besides  his  books  of  poetry  and  criticism,  he 
read  Temple’s  ‘ Essays  ’ and  ‘ Locke  on  Human  Understanding.’ 
His  reading,  though  his  favourite  authors  arc  not  known,  appears 
to  have  been  sufficiently  extensive  and  multifarious  ; for  his  early 
pieces  show,  with  sufficient  evidenee,  his  knowledge  of  books. 

He  that  is  pleased  with  himself  easily  imagines  that  he  shall 
please  others.  Sir  William  Trumbull,  who  had  been  ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  and  Secretary  of  State  when  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness, fixed  his  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope, 
not  yet  sixteen,  was  introduced  to  the  statesman  of  sixty,  and  so 
distinguished  himself,  that  their  interviews  ended  in  friendship  and 
correspondence.  Pope  was,  through  his  whole  life,  ambitions  of 
splendid  acquaintance  ; and  he  seems  to  have  wanted  neither  dili- 
gence nor  success  in  attracting  the  notice  of  the  great ; for  from  his 
first  entrance  into  the  world  (and  his  entrance  was  very  early)  he 
was  admitted  to  familiarity  with  those  whose  rank  or  station  made 
them  most  conspicuous.” 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as  an  author,  may  be 
properly  computed.  He  now  [1704]  wrote  his  Pastorals,  which 
were  shown  to  the  poets  and  critics  of  that  time  ; as  they  welt  de- 
served, they  were  read  with  admiration,  and  many  praises  were 
bestowed  upon  them  and  upon  the  Preface,  which  is  both  elegant 
and  learne.d  in  a high  degree  : they  were,  however,  not  published 
till  five  years  afterwards. 

Copied  by  Dodsley  in  hU  ‘Cleone.* 

My  comfort  in,  you  begun  to  distinguish  so  confounded  early  that  your  acquaintance 
with  distinguished  men  of  all  kinds  was  almost  as  ancient  as  mine.  1 mean,  Wycherley,  Kowe, 
Prior,  Congreve,  Addison,  Parnell,  Ac.—Swirr  to  Pope,  Dec.  2, 173C. 
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Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope  are  distinguished  among  the  English 
poets  by  the  early  exertion  of  their  powers  ; but  the  works  of 
Cowley  alone  were  published  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore  of  him 
only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile  performances  received  no 
improvement  from  his  maturer  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with  AVycherley,  a man  who 
seems  to  have  had  among  his  contemporaries  his  full  share  of  reputa- 
tion, to  have  been  esteemed  without  virtue,  and  caressed  without  good 
humour.  Pope  was  proud  of  his  notice  ; Wycherley  wrote  verses 
in  his  praise,  which  he  was  charged  by  Dennis  with  writing  to  him- 
self ; and  they  agreed  for  a whUe  to  flatter  one  another.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  remark  how  soon  Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an  author,  and 
began  to  treat  critics  with  contempt,  though  he  had  yet  suffered 
nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was  too  violent  to  last.  His 
esteem  of  Pope  was  such  that  he  submitted  some  poems  to  his 
revision,  and  when  Pope,  perhaps  proud  of  such  confidence,  was 
sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticisms,  and  liberal  in  his  alterations,  the 
old  scribbler  was  angry  to  see  bis  pages  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain 
from  the  detection  than  content  from  the  amendment  of  his  faults. 
They  parted,  but  Pope  always  considered  him  with  kindness,  and 
visited  him  a little  time  before  he  died.” 

Another  of  his  early  correspondents  was  Mr.  Cromwell,  of  whom 
I have  learned  nothing  particular  but  that  he  used  to  ride  a-hunting 
in  a tye-wig.*"  He  was  fond,  and  perhaps  vain,  of  amusing  himself 
with  poetry  and  criticism  ; and  sometimes  sent  his  performances  to 
Pope,  who  did  not  forbear  such  remarks  as  were  now  and  then  un- 
welcome. Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the  juvenile  version  of  ‘ Statius’ 
into  his  bands  for  correction. 

Their  correspondence  afforded  the  public  its  first  knowledge  of 
Pope’s  epistolary  powers  ; for  his  letters  were  given  by  Cromwell  to 


■'  My  firat  fricniahip  at  alxteen  was  contracted  with  a mao  of  seventy,  and  I found  him 
not  grave  enough  or  consistent  enough  for  me  though  we  lived  well  till  his  death.  1 speak 
of  old  Mr.  Wycherley. — Pops  to  Swift,  Nov.  28, 1729. 

Henry  Cromwell,  son  of  Henry  Cromwell,  of  Ramsey,  in  Huntingdonshire,  bom  15th 
January,  1658-9,  died  1728,  and  burled  by  his  own  desire  In  the  church  of  81.  Clement’s 
Danes.  Several  of  his  translations  are  In  Dry  den’s  ‘Third  Miscellany,’  1698. 

VOL.  II.  10* 
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one  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  she  many  years  afterwards  sold  them  to  Curl 
who  inserted  them  [1727]  in  a volmne  of  his  Miseellanies. 

Walsh,  a name  yet  preserved  among  the  minor  poets,  was  one  o 
his  first  cucouragers.’*  His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Pastorah 
and  from  him  Pope  received  the  counsel  from  which  he  seems  t > 
have  regulated  his  studies.  Walsh  advised  him  to  correctness , 
which,  as  he  told  him,  the  English  poets  had  hitherto  neglected, 
and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him  as  a basis  of  fame;  and  bein;; 
delighted  with  rural  poems,  recommended  to  him  to  write  a pas- 
toral comedy,  like  those  which  are  read  so  eagerly  in  Italy;  u 
design  which  Pope  probably  did  not  approve,  as  he  did  not  fol- 
low it. 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a poet  ; and  thinking  himself 
entitled  to  poetical  conversation,  begun  at  seventeen  to  frequent 
Will’s,  a coffee-house  on  the  north  side  of  Russcll-street,  in  Coveut- 
garden,  where  the  wits  of  that  time  used  to  assemble,  and  where 
Dryden  had,  when  he  lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefatigably  diligent,  and 
insatiably  curious  ; wanting  health  for  violent,  and  money  for  ex- 
pensive pleasures,  and  having  excited  in  himself  very  strong  desires 
of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  over  his  books;  bnt 
he  read  only  to  store  his  mind  with  facts  and  images,  seizing  all  that 
his  authors  presented  with  undistinguishing  voracity,  and  with  an 
appetite  for  knowledge  too  eager  to  be  nice.  In  a mind  like  his, 
however,  all  the  faculties  were  at  once  involuntarily  improving. 
Judgment  is  forced  upon  us  by  experience.  He  that  reads  many 
books  must  compare  one  opinion  or  one  style  with  another,  and 
when  he  compares,  must  necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer. 
But  the  account  given  by  himself  of  his  studies  was,  that  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  he  read  only  for  amusement,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
seven  for  improvement  and  instruction  ; that  in  the  first  part  of  this 
time  he  desired  only  to  know,  and  in  the  second  he  endeavoured  to 
judge. 

The  ‘ Pastorals,’  which  had  been  for  some  time  handed  about 
among  poets  aud  critics,  were  at  last  printed  (1709)  in  Tonsou’s 

**  Bee  toL  L p.  449.  Wycherley  introduced  him  to  Walsh. 
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[Sixth]  ‘ Miscellany/  in  a volume  which  began  with  the  Pastorals 
of  Philips,  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  [1109]  was  written  the  ‘ Essay  on  Criticism  / a 
work  which  displays  such  extent  of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of 
distinction,  such  acquaintance  with  mankind,  and  such  knowledge 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  as  are  not  often  attained  by 
the  maturest  age  and  longest  experience.  It  was  published  about 
two  years  afterwards  ; and  being  praised  by  Addison  in  ‘ The  Spec- 
tator,’” with  sufficient  liberality,  met  with  so  much  favour  as 


33  ^The  Spectator/  No.  25$,  20th  Dec.  1711.  They  were  not  then  known  to  one  anolhei. 
Pope,  it  is  said  by  Warton  (*  Life  of  Pope/  p.  xvil.),  was  displeased  with  a passage  In  which 
Addison  censures  some  strokes  of  llLnature.  Warton's  statement  is  in  some  measure  con- 
firmed by  the  letter  wlilch  Pope  wrote  to  Addison  respecting  the  paper.  As  this  letter  is  not 
Included  in  any  edition  of  Pope's  IVorks,  I shall  give  It  entire : — 

To  lilR.  Addisok. 

[January',  1711-12.] 

Sir, — I have  past  part  of  this  Xmas  wUh  some  honest  Country  Gentlemen,  who  have  Wit 
enough  to  be  good-natured  but  no  manner  of  Kelish  for  Criticism  or  polite  writing,  as  you  may 
easily  conclude  when  1 tell  you  they  never  read  the  Spectator.  This  was  the  Reason  I did  not 
see  that  of  ye  20th  [Dec.  1711,  No.  253]  till  yesterday  at  my  Return  home,  wherein  tho’  it  be 
ye  highest  satisfaction  to  find  myself  commended  by  a Person  whom  all  ye  world  commends, 
yet  I am  not  more  obliged  to  you  for  that,  than  for  your  Candour  and  Frankness  in  acquaint- 
ing me  with  ye  Errour  I have  been  guilty  of  In  speaking  too  freely  of  my  Brother-Moderns. 
Tis  indeed  ye  common  method  of  all  counterfeits  in  Wit,  as  well  as  in  Physic,  to  begin  with 
warning  us  of  others*  Cheats,  in  order  to  make  y«  more  Way  for  their  own.  But  If  ever  this 
Essay  be  thought  worth  a second  edition,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  strike  out  all  such  strokes 
which  you  shall  be  so  kind  as  to  point  out  to  me : I shall  really  be  proud  of  being  corrected; 
for  I believe  *tls  with  ye  Errors  of  ye  Mind,  as  with  ye  W'eeds  of  a Field,  wi>  If  they  are  con- 
sumed upon  ye  Place,  enrich  and  improve  it  more  than  if  none  had  ever  grown  there.  Some 
of  ye  Faults  of  that  book  I myself  have  found,  and  more  (I  am  confident)  others  have, 
enough  at  least  to  have  made  me  very  humble,  had  not  you  given  this  public  approbation  of 
it,  which  I can  look  upon  only  as  ye  effect  of  that  Benevolence  you  have  ever  been  so  ready 
to  show  to  any  who  but  make  it  their  endeavour  to  do  well.  But  as  a little  Rain  revives  a 
flower,  which  too  much  overcharges  and  depresses,  so  moderate  praise  encourages  a young 
writer,  but  a great  deal  may  injure  him;  and  you  have  been  so  lavish  In  this  Point,  that  I 
almost  hope  (not  to  call  In  Question  your  Judgement  in  yc  Piece)  that  *twas  some  particular 
partial  Inclination  to  y«  Author  which  carried  you  so  far.  This  would  please  me  more  than  I 
can  express,  for  I should  In  good  earnest  be  fonder  of  your  Friendship  than  the  World*s 
applause.  1 might  hope  too  to  deserve  It  better,  since  a man  may  more  easily  answer  for  his 
own  sincerity,  than  his  own  W'lt.  And  if  y«  highest  esteem  built  on  yc  Justest  ground  in  y« 
World,  together  with  GratUude  for  an  obligation  so  unexpectedly  conferred,  can  oblige  a Man 
to  be  ever  yours,  I beg  you  to  believe  no  one  Is  more  so  than 

Sir,  ynur  most  Faithful  and  obt 

bumble  servant, 

— Lu<‘y  Aikin^M  Li/6  o/Addinon^  11.  78.  A.  Pop*. 

Pope  returns  to  the  strokes  of  ill-nature  In  the  Essay  **  in  his  last  letter  to  Addison,  Oct.  10, 
ITU.  ‘ Letters/ 4to.  1787,  p.  118. 
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enraged  Dennis,  “ who,”  he  says,  “ found  himself  attacked  without 
any  manner  of  provocation  on  his  side,  and  attacked  in  his  person, 
instead  of  his  writings,  by  one  who  was  wholly  a stranger  to  him,  at 
a time  when  all  the  world  knew  he  was  persecuted  by  fortune  ; and 
not  only  saw  that  this  was  attempted  in  a clandtstine  manner,  with 
the  utmost  falsehood  and  calumny,  but  found  that  all  this  was  done 
by  a little  aflected  hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  his  month  at  the 
same  time  but  truth,  candour,  friendship,  good  nature,  humanity, 
and  magnanimity.” 

How  the  attack  was  clandestine  is  not  easily  perceived,  nor  bow 
his  person  is  depreciated  ; “ but  he  seems  to  have  known  something 
of  Pope’s  character,  in  whom  may  be  discovered  an  appetite  to  talk 
too  frequently  of  his  own  virtues. 

The  pamphlet  is  such  as  rage  might  be  expected  to  dictate.  lie 
supposes  himself  to  be  asked  two  questions  : whether  the  ‘ Essay  ’ 
will  succeed,  and  who  or  what  is  the  author. 

Its  success  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  the  false  opinions  then 
prevalent ; the  author  he  concludes  to  be  “young  and  raw,” 

“ First ; because  he  discovers  a sulBciency  beyond  his  last  ability, 
and  hath  rashly  undertaken  a task  infinitely  above  his  force. 
Secondly  ; while  this  little  author  stmts  and  affects  the  dictatorian 
air,  he  plainly  shows  that  at  the  same  time  he  is  under  the  rod  ; 
and  while  he  j)retcnds  to  give  law  to  others,  is  a pedantic  slave 
to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdly ; he  hath,  like  schoolboys,  bor- 
rowed both  from  living  and  dead.  Fourthly;  he  knows  not  his  own 
mind,  and  frequently  contradicts  himself.  Fifthly;  he  is  almost  per- 
petually in  the  wrong.” 

All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove  by  quotations  and 
remarks  ; but  his  desire  to  do  mischief  is  greater  than  his  power. 
He  has,  however,  justly  criticised  some  passages  in  these  lines  ; — 

“ There  are  wliom  Ileiiven  has  bless’d  with  store  of  wit. 

Yet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it. 

For  wit  and  judgment  ever  arc  at  strife — ” 

[First  Edition,  ‘Ito,,  1711,  p.  7.] 

It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  and  that  what  is  wanted. 

The  “ threatcnlDg  eye  ” and  “stare  tremendous  ” of  Appius  were  Dennises  peculiarities. 
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though  called  wit,  is  truly  judgment.  So  far  Dennis  is  undoubtedly 
right ; but  not  content  with  argument,  he  will  have  a little  mirth, 
and  triumphs  over  the  first  couplet  in  terms  too  elegant  to  be  for- 
gotten. “By  the  way,  what  rare  numbers  are  here  1 Would  not 
one  swear  that  this  youngster  had  espoused  some  antiquated  muse, 
who  had  sued  out  a divorce  on  account  of  impotence  from  some 
superannuated  sinner  ; and  having  been  p — xcd  by  her  former 
spouse,  has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepit  age,  which  makes  her  hob- 
ble so  damnably.”  This  was  the  man  who  would  reform  a nation 
sinking  into  barbarity. 

In  another  place  Pope  himself  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected 
one  of  those  blunders  which  are  called  “ bulls.”  ’*  The  first  edition 
had  this  line  : 

“ What  is  this  wit — 

Where  wanted,  scorned  ; and  envied  where  acquir’d  ?” 

“ How,”  says  the  critic,  “ can  wit  be  scorn’d  where  it  is  not  ? Is 
not  this  a figure  frequently  employed  in  Hibernian  land  ? The  per- 
son that  wants  this  wit  may  indeed  bo  scorned,  but  the  scorn  shows 
the  honour  which  the  contemner  has  for  wit.”  Of  this  remark  Pope 
made  the  proper  use  by  correcting  the  passage. 

I have  preserved,  I think,  all  that  is  reasonable  in  Dennis’s 
criticism  ; it  remains  that  justice  be  done  to  his  delicacy.  “ For  his 
acquaintance  (says  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walsh,  who  had  by  no 
means  the  qualification  which  this  author  reckons  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  a critic,  it  being  very  certain  that  he  was,  like  this  essayer, 
a very  indifferent  poet;  he  loved  to  be  well  dressed  ; and  I remember 
a little  young  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Walsh  used  to  take  into  his 
company,  as  a double  foil  to  his  person  and  capacity.  Inquire 
between  Snnninghill  and  Oakingham”  for  a young,  short,  squab 
gentleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love,  and  tell  me  whether 
he  be  a proper  author  to  make  personal  reflections  ? He  may  extol 
the  ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the  gods  that  he  was  born 
a modern  ; for  had  he  been  born  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father 

>4  I confess  it  is  what  the  English  call  a bnll  In  the  expression,  though  the  sense  be  manifest 
enough. — Pope  to  Caryl,  June  15,  ITU. 

That  U,  Inquire  at  Dlnfield. 
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conseqaently  had  by  law  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  him,  his  life 
had  been  no  longer  than  that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a 
day.  Let  the  person  of  a gentleman  of  his  parts  be  never  so  con- 
temptible, his  inward  man  is  ten  times  more  ridiculous  ; it  being 
impossible  that  his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that  of  downright 
monkey,  should  differ  so  much  from  human  shape  as  his  unthinking, 
immaterial  part  does  from  human  understanding.”  Thus  began  the 
hostility  between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which,  though  it  was  suspended 
for  a short  time,  never  was  appeased.  Pope  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
attacked  him  wantonly  ; but  though  he  always  professed  to  despise 
him,  he  discovers,  by  mentioning  him  very  often,  that  he  felt  his 
force  or  his  venom.** 

Of  this  ‘ Essay  ’ Pope  declared  that  he  did  not  expect  the  sale  to 
be  quick,  because  “ not  one  gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, could  understand  it.”  **  The  gentlemen  and  the  education 
of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  of  a lower  character  than  they  are 
of  this.  He  mentioned  a thousand  copies  as  a numerous  impression.** 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  censurer : the  zealous  Papists  thought 
the  monks  treated  with  too  much  contempt,  and  Erasmus  too  stu- 
diously praised  ; but  to  these  objections  he  had  not  much  regard. 

The  ‘ Essay  ’ has  been  translated  into  French  by  Hamilton, 
author  of  the  ‘ Comte  de  Grammont,’  whose  version  was  never 
printed  ; by  Robotham,  secretary  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  by 
Resnel  ; and  commented  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who  has  discovered  in 
it  such  order  and  connection  as  was  not  perceived  by  Addison,  nor, 
as  is  said,  intended  by  the  author. 

Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precepts  is  so  far  arbitrary  and 


Compare  Addison's  * life/  toI.  i.,  p.  551. 

37  Letter  to  Caryl,  July  19, 1711.  ‘Letters/ 1737. 4to.  p.  83. 

Old  Mr.  Lewris,  the  bookseller  in  Russell  Street,  who  printed  the  first  edition  of  this  Essay  in 
quarto,  without  Pope’s  name,  informed  me  that  it  lay  many  days  in  hts  shop  unnoticed  and 
unread ; and  that,  piqued  with  thU  neglect,  the  author  came  one  day  and  packed  up  and 
directed  twenty  copies  to  several  great  men  ; among  whom  he  could  recollect  none  but  Lord 
Lansdown  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; and  that  In  consequence  of  these  presents,  and  liU 
name  being  known,  the  book  began  to  be  called  for. — Warton  : Lij6  of  Pope  ^ p.  xviii. 

A second  edition  was  adverti.'^ed  ready  in  ‘ The  Spectator  * of  29th  Nov.  1712.  The  first 
edition  consisted  of  a thousand  copies  (‘  Letter  to  Caryl,'  July  19, 1711 ; ‘ Letters,'  1737,  4to. 
p.  83). 

38  One  of  these  gentlemen  himself  [Pope]  can  tell  you  that  his  admirable  * Essay  on  CriU> 
cism*  lay  upon  the  bookseller's  hands  for  some  time. — Abbcthkot  : Work$^  L 110. 
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immethodical,  that  many  of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places  with 
no  apparent  inconvenience  ; for  of  two  or  more  positions,  depending 
upon  some  remote  and  general  principle,  there  is  seldom  any  cogent 
reason  why  one  should  precede  the  other.  But  for  the  order  in 
which  they  stand,  whatever  it  be,  a little  ingenuity  may  easily  give 
a reason.  “ It  is  possible,”  says  Hooker,  “ that  by  long  circumduc- 
tion from  any  one  truth,  all  truth  may  be  inferred.”  Of  all  homo- 
geneous truths,  at  least  of  all  truths  respecting  the  same  general 
end,  in  whatever  series  they  may  be  produced,  a concatenation  by 
intermediate  ideas  may  be  formed,  such  as,  when  it  is  once  shown 
shall  appear  natural  ; hut  if  this  order  be  reversed,  another  mode 
of  connection  equally  specious  may  be  found  or  made.  Aristotle  is 
praised  for  naming  Fortitude  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as  that 
without  which  no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be  practised ; but  he 
might  with  equal  propriety,  have  placed  Prudence  and  Justice 
before  it,  since  without  Prudence  Fortitude  is  mad;  without  Justice 
it  is  mischievous. 

As  the  end  of  method  is  perspicuity,  that  series  is  sufiBcieutly 
regular  that  avoids  obscurity ; and  where  there  is  no  obscurity  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  discover  method. 

• In  ‘ The  Spectator  ’ **  was  published  the  ‘ Messiah,’  which  he  first 
submitted  to  the  perusal  of  Steele,  aud  corrected  in  compliance  with 
nis  criticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  his  Letters  that  the  verses  on  the 
‘ Unfortunate  Lady  ’ were  written  about  the  time  when  his  ‘ Essay  ’ 
was  published.  The  lady’s  name  and  adventures  I have  sought 
with  fruitless  inquiry. 

I can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I have  learned  from  Mr.  Ruff- 
head,  who  writes  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  could  trust  his 
information.”  She  was  a woman  of  eminent  rank  and  large  fortune, 
the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having  given  her  a proper  education, 
expected  like  other  guardians  that  she  should  make  at  least  an 
equal  match  ; and  such  he  proposed  to  her,  but  found  it  rejected  in 
favour  of  a young  gentlenlan  of  inferior  condition. 

•»  Of  May  14, 1712,  No.  873. 

•0  Bufibead  (p.  188)  followi  the  account  In  Ayr’s  ' Life  of  Pope,’  8 vols.  12mo.,  1745,  toI.  L 
P 75. 
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Having  discovered  the  correspondence  between  the  two  lovers, 
and  finding  the  young  lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice, 
he  supposed  that  separation  might  do  what  can  rarely  be  done  by 
arguments,  and  sent  her  into  a foreign  conntry,  where  she  was 
obliged  to  converse  only  with  those  from  whom  her  uncle  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows,  but  his  letters  were  inter- 
cepted and  carried  to  her  guardian,  who  directed  her  to  be  watched 
with  still  greater  vigilance,  till  of  this  restraint  she  grew  so  impa- 
tient, that  she  bribed  a woman  servant  to  procure  her  a sword, 
which  she  directed  to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  intention  to  raise  the  lady’s 
character,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had  any  claim  to  praise,  nor 
much  to  compassion.  She  seems  to  have  been  impatient,  violent, 
and  ungovernable.  Her  uncle’s  power  could  not  have  lasted  long  ; 
the  hour  of  liberty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time.  But  her 
desires  were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  she  liked  self-murder  better  than 
suspense. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever  he  was,  is  with  much 
justice  delivered  to  posterity  as  “ a false  Guardian  " he  seems  to 
have  done  only  that  for  which  a guardian  is  appointed  ; he  endea- 
voured to  direct  his  niece  till  she  should  be  able  to  direct  herself. 
Poetry  has  not  often  been  worse  employed  than  in  dignifying  the 
amorous  fury  of  a raving  girl.” 


*■  The  epithet  fulse  Is  not  In  Ayre  or  In  RuCThead.  Ayie  calls  him  levere,  Roffhead  calls 
Mm  rigid. 

A posUramons  note  to  the  ' Verses,’  when  published  b;  Warburton,  has  Pope’s  Initial  to 
It,  and  is  as  follows : — ■ 

“ See  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  ‘ Verses  to  a Lady  designing  to  retire  Into  a Monastery,’ 
compared  with  Mr.  Pope’s  ‘Letters  to  several  Ladies,’  p.  206,  4to.  edition.  She  seems  to  he 
the  same  person  whose  unfortunate  death  is  the  subject  of  this  poem.” — P. 

The  Duke’s  verses  were  first  printed  in  Tonson’s  ‘ Sixth  Miscellany  ’ (1709),  in  the  same 
volume  in  which  Pope’s  Pastorals  were  first  published,  and  are  there  (p.  827)  entitled,  To  a 
person  who  was  designing  to  retire  into  a Monastery.  W'ritten  by  the  E.  of  M — , now  D.  of 
B — .”  The  verses,  poor  in  themselves,  are  of  no  a.sslstance  in  what  Johnson  calls  his  “ fruit- 
less inquiry;  and  the  page  of  the  volume  ‘Letters  ’ (4to.,  1787)  does  not  contain  one  word 
either  about  the  lady  or  the  poem.  All  tliat  is  known  ef  the  lady  and  her  adventures  with 
anything  like  accuracy  is  told  by  Joseph  Warton : — 

‘‘  After  many  and  wide  inquiries,  I have  been  informed  that  her  name  was  Walnshury,  and 
that  (which  Is  a singular  circumstance)  she  was  as  Ill-shaped  and  deformed  as  our  author. 
Her  death  was  not  by  a sword,  but,  what  would  less  bear  to  be  told  poetically,  she  hanged 
herself.” — Warton's  Pope,  9 vols.,  8vo.,  1797,  voL  1.,  p.  886. 
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Not  long  after  he  wrote  ‘ The  Rape  of  the  Lock,’  the  most  airy, 
the  most  ingenious,  and  the  most  delightful  of  all  his  compositions, 
occasioned  by  a frolic  of  gallantry  rather  too  familiar,  in  which  Lord 
Petre”  cut  off  a lock  of  Mrs.  Arabella  Fermor’s  hair.”  This, 
whether  stealth  or  violence,  was  so  much  resented,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  families,  before  very  friendly,  was  interrupted. 
Mr.  Caryl,  a gentleman  who,  being  secretary  to  King  James’s 
Queen,  had  followed  his  mistress  into  France,  and  who,  being  the 
author  of  ‘ Sir  Solomon  Single,’  a comedy,  and  some  translations,’* 
was  entitled  to  the  notice  of  a wit,  solicited  Pope  to  endeavour  a 
reconciliation  by  a ludicrous  poem,  which  might  bring  both  parties 
to  a better  temper.”  In  compliance  with  Caryl’s  request,  though 


Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  a note  In  Johnson's  * Lives,'  has  given  us  a slightly  different  name : — 
"I  have  in  my  possession  a letter  to  Hr.  Johnson,  containing  the  name  of  the  lady ; and  a 
reference  to  a gentleman  well  known  in  the  literary  world  for  her  history.  Him  I have  seen : 
and  from  a memorandum  of  some  particulars  to  tlie  purpose  communicated  to  him  by  a lady 
of  quality,  he  informs  me  that  the  Unfortunate  Lady’s  name  was  Withinbury,  corruptly  pro- 
nounced Winbury ; that  she  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  would  have  married  him;  that  her 
guardian,  though  she  was  deformed  in  her  person,  looking  upon  such  a match  as  beneath  her, 
sent  her  to  a convent,  and  that  a noose,  and  not  asword,  put  an  end  to  her  life." — H. 

I suspect  that  Pope  knew  no  more  personally  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  Wainsbury  than  he  knew  of 
Mrs.  Tempest,  whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  fourth  Pastoral.  Mrs.  Tempest  was  lamented  to 
please  Mr.  Walsh,  and  the  Unfortunate  Lady  lamented  to  please  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Since  this  was  written  an  ingenious  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  * Athensum ' of  15th  July, 
1S54,  to  identify  the  Unfortunate  Lady  with  a Mrs.  Weston  (born  Elizabeth  Gage),  who  mar- 
ried John  Weston,  of  Sutton,  near  Guildford,  Esq.,  and  died  after  a life  of  wedded  misery  at 
Guildford,  In  the  year  1721.  Mrs.  Weston  was  well  known  to  Pope,  who  took  a warm  inte- 
rest in  her  sorrows  ; but  1 cannot  call  the  supposition  successful,  for  the  Verses  in  which  she 
is  said  to  be  lamented  as  dead  were  actually  published  seven  years  before  her  death.  She 
may,  however,  like  Charles  V.,  have  taken  a part  in  her  own  funeral. 

Robert,  seventh  Lord  Petre,  died  22nd  March,  1712-13,  in  his  28rd  year. 

Mrs.  or  Miss  Arabella  Fermor  was  afterwards  married  to  Francis  Perkins,  Esq.,  of  Ufton 
Court,  in  Berkshire,  She  died  at  Ufton  in  173S.  (See  ‘ Oent.’s  Mag.,'  1817,  Part  ii.,  p.  591.) 
It  is  a singular  fact,  as  Mr.  Croker  ha.s  observed  to  me,  that  notwithstanding  one  of  Pope’s 
best  letters  was  addressed  to  this  lady  on  her  marriage,  no  one  of  his  various  editors  or 
biographers  bad  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  or  at  least  to  give  us,  the  husband’s  name,  or 
any  particulars  concerning  Belinda  beyond  the  loss  of  her  Lock.  Mr.  Carruthers  W2is  the 
first  to  do  so  in  his  edition  published  In  1853.  There  is  a portr^t  of  her  and  another  of  Sir 
George  Brown  (Sir  Plume)  at  Tusmore,  in  Oxfordshire, 

He  translated  Brlseis  to  AcbiUea,  in  Dryden's  * Ovid,*  1680. 

Here  Is  an  error.  The  Caryl  who  was  “ Secretary  to  King  James's  Queen”  was  John 
Lord  Cary],  so  created  by  King  James  In  exile,  who  died  4th  Sept.,  1711,  aged  about  86. 
Pope  could  never  have  seen  him.  The  Caryl  of  the  * Rape  of  the  Lock'  was  either  a son  or 
nephew  of  the  Secretary,  and  was  buried  at  Hurting,  in  Sussex,  17th  April,  1736.  At  Pope's 
return  from  Greece,  or — to  drop  Gay’s  poetical  expression — at  his  completion  of  the  ‘ Iliad,' 
among  those  who  congratulated  him  on  his  successful  labours,  the  Caryls,  wc  are  told,  came 
by ‘‘dozens.”  Pope  corresponded  with  at  least  three  of  tliis  name  and  to  add  to  our  difii- 
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his  name  was  for  a long  time  marked  only  by  the  first  and  last 
letter,  C — 1,  a poem  of  two  cantos  was  written  (1711),  as  is  said, 
in  a fortniglit,  and  sent  to  the  offended  lady,  who  liked  it  well 
enough  to  show  it : and,  with  the  usual  process  of  literary  trans- 
actions, the  author,  dreading  a surreptitious  edition,  was  forced  to 
publish  it. 

The  event  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  was  desired  ; the  pacifica- 
tion and  diversion  of  all  to  whom  it  related,  except  Sir  George 
Brown,  who  complained  with  some  bitterness  that,  in  the  character 
of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  talk  nonsense.  Whether  all  this  be 
true  I have  some  doubt,  for  at  Paris,  a few  years  ago,  a niece  of 
Mrs.  Fermor,  who  presided  in  an  English  convent,  mentioned  Pope’s 
work  with  very  little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  insult  than  an  honour;®' 
and  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  inherited  the  opinion  of  her 
family. 

As  its  first  appearance  ” it  was  termed  by  Addison  “ mernra  sal.” 
Pope,  however,  saw  that  it  was  capable  of  improvement  ; and  hav- 
ing luckily  contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the  Rosicrucians, 
imparted  the  .scheme  with  which  his  head  was  teeming  to  Addison, 
who  told  him  that  his  work,  as  it  stoodj  was  “ a delicious  little 
thing,”  ” and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  retouch  it. 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  an  instance  of  Addison’s 
jcalou.sy  ; for  as  ho  could  not  guess  the  conduct  of  the  hew  design, 
or  the  possibilities  of  pleasure  comprised  in  a fiction  of  which  there 
had  been  no  examples,  he  might  very  reasonably  and  kindly  per- 
suade the  author  to  acquiesce  in  his  own  prosperity,  and  forbear  an 
attempt  which  he  considered  as  an  unnecessary  hazard.*" 

Addison’s  counsel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope  foresaw  the  future 

cuUy  in  distinguishing  the  family,  Pope's  editors,  misled  by  the  initials,  have,  as  Mr. 
Croker  h.-is  pointed  out  to  me,  given  some  of  the  John  Caryl  letters  to  James  Craggs.  Three 
of  the  Caryls  occur  in  1715  as  subscribers  to  Pope’s  ‘ Iliad,’ vl*.,  “The  Honourable  John 
Caryl,  Ksii.,’’  “John  Caryl,  jun.,  Ksq.,"  and  “ Khdiard  Caryl,  Esq." 

” See  Johnson’s  entry  in  his  Diary : “ Slie  knew  Pope,  and  thought  him  disagreeable." — 
JtmcM  by  Croier,  ed.  ISIS,  p.  4C'2. 

In  Lintot’s  first  ‘ Miscellany,’  Svo.,  1712.  The  same  * Miscellany  ’ aUerwards  enlarged 
into  two  volumes,  I2ino.,  and  called  ‘Pope's  Miscellany.’ 

S'  Warburton’s  note  on  * Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,’  v.  193. 

If  this  is  true.  Pope  fairly  balanced  the  bad  counsel  of  Addison  by  advising  him  not  to 
bring  ‘ Cato  ’ on  the  stage.  (See  Warburton’s  note  on  verse  215  of  ‘ Imitations  of  Horace,’  B 
U.  Ep.  1.) 
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efiSorescence  of  imagery  thca  bnddiug  in  bis  mind,  and  resolved  to 
spare  no  art  or  industry  of  cultivation.  The  soft  luxuriance  of  his 
fancy  was  already  shootmg,  and  all  the  gay  varieties  of  diction  were 
ready  at  his  band  to  colour  and  embellish  it. 

Uis  attempt  was  justified  by  its  success.  ‘ The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  ’ " stands  forward,  in  the  classes  of  literature,  as  the  most  ex- 
quisite example  of  ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  congratulated  him 
upon  the  display  of  powers  more  truly  poetical  than  he  had  shown 
before  : with  elegance  of  description  and  justness  of  precepts  he 
had  now  exhibited  boundless  fertility  of  invention. 

Ue  always  considered  the  intermixture  of  the  machinery  with  the 
action  as  his  most  successful  exertion  of  poetical  art.  He  indeed 
could  never  afterwards  produce  anything  of  such  unexampled  excel- 
lence. Those  performances  which  strike  with  wonder,  are  combi- 
nations of  skilful  genius  with  happy  casualty  ; and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  felicity,  like  the  discovery  of  a new  race  of  preternatural 
agents,  should  happen  twice  to  the  same  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I think,  allowed  to  enjoy  the  praise 
for  a long  time  without  disturbance.  Many  years  afterwards  [1128] 
Dennis  published  some  remarks  upon  it,  with  very  little  force  and 
with  no  effect ; for  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  already  settled, 
and  it  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  criticism. 

About  this  time  he  published  ‘ The  Temple  of  Fame,’  “ which,  as 
he  tells  Steele  in  their  corre.spondence,  he  had  written  two  years 
before  ; that  is,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,*’  an  early 
time  of  life  for  so  much  learning  and  so  much  observation  as  that 
work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  published  some  remarks,**  of 
which  the  most  reasonable  is,  that  some  of  the  lines  represent  Mo- 
tion as  exhibited  by  Sculpture.*’ 

* The  Rape  of  the  Lock,*  thus  ampllfled,  was  first  published  by  Llntot  in  8vo  , 1714. 

* The  Temple  of  Fame  * did  not  appear  till  1715. 

Pope’s  note  on  Letter  to  Steele  of  16th  Nov.  1712. 

**  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Pope’s  Translation  of  Homer  ; with  two  Letters  concerning  Windsor 
Forest  and  the  Temple  of  Fume.  By  Mr.  Dennis.  London : printed  for  K.  Curll,  in  Fleet 
Street,  1717,  fivo.  pp.  92. 

Dennis  idly  objected  to  the.se  lines,  bccau.^c  motion  cannot  be  represented  In  sculpture. 
But  Virgil,  in  his  shield,  uses  such  ; but  in  one  instance  perhaps  he  carries  it  too  far: 

Mulcere  altemos. 

oUor  may  be  represented,  but  not  change  of  motion. — Jos,  Wartos  ; cd.  1797,  U.  67 
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Of  the  ‘ Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard  ’ I do  not  know  the  date.** 
His  first  inclination  to  attempt  a composition  of  that  tender  kind  arose, 
as  Mr.  Savage  told  me,  from  his  perusal  of  Prior’s  ‘ Nut-brown  Maid.’ 
How  much  he  has  surpassed  Prior’s  work  it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion, when  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  justice  that  he  has  excelled 
every  composition  of  the  same  kind.  The  mixture  of  religions  hope 
and  resignation  gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to  disappointed  love, 
which  images  merely  natural  cannot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a con- 
vent strikes  the  imagination  with  far  greater  force  than  the  solitude 
of  a grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favourite  in  his  latter  years, 
though  I never  heard  upon  what  principle  he  slighted  it. 

In  the  next  year  (1113)  he  published  ‘ Windsor  Forest  of 
which  part  was,  as  he  relates,  written  at  sixteen,  about  the  same 
time  as  his  Pastorals  ; and  the  latter  part  was  added  afterwards  : 
where  the  addition  begins  we  are  not  told.  The  lines  relating  to 
the  Peace  confess  their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lans- 
down,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and  influence  among  the 
Tories  ; and  it  is  said  “ that  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  gave  great 
])ain  to  Addison,  both  as  a poet  and  a politician.  Reports  like  this 
are  often  spread  with  boldness  very  disproportionate  to  their  evi- 
dence. Why  should  Addison  receive  any  particular  disturbance 
from  the  last  lines  of  ‘ Windsor  Forest  ?’  If  contrariety  of  opiniou 
could  poison  a politician,  he  would  not  live  a day  ; and,  as  a poet, 
he  must  have  felt  Pope’s  force  of  genius  much  more  from  many  other 
parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
confess  ; and  it  is  certain  that  lie  so  well  suppressed  his  discontent 
that  Pope  now  thought  himself  his  favourite  ; for,  having  been  con- 
sulted in  the  revisal  of  ‘ Cato,’  he  introduced  it  [14th  April,  1713] 
by  a Prologue  ; and,  when  Dennis  published  his  ‘ Remarks,’  under- 
took not  indeed  to  vindicate  but  to  revenge  his  friend,  by  Dr.  Nor- 
ris’s ‘Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  Mr.  John  Dennis.’  ** 

* Eloisa  to  Abelard  ’ was  first  published  in  his  collected  * Poems,*  4to.  and  folio,  1717. 

‘Windsor  Fore.st’  was  his  first  publication  In  folio. 

By  Joseph  Wurton,  in  hU  ‘ on  Pope,*  vol.  i.  p.  00,  ed.  17S2. 

Dennis,  in  Uco  distinct  publications  (‘  llemarks  on  Rape  of  the  liOck,*  172S,  and  * Remarki 
on  Dunclad,’  1729),  distinctly  accuses  Pope  of  prevailing  on  Llntot  to  engage  Dennis  “to 
write  and  publish**  Remarks  on  * Cato.* 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  gave  no  encouragement 
to  this  disingcmions  ho.stility  ; for,  says  Pope,  in  a letter  to  him, 
“ indeed  your  opinion,  that  ’tis  entirely  to  be  neglected,  would  have 
been  my  own  had  it  been  my  own  case;  but  I felt  more  warmth  here 
than  I did  when  I first  saw  his  book  against  myself  (though  indeed  in 
two  minutes  it  made  me  heartily  merry).”  ^ Addison  was  not  a man 
on  whom  such  cant  of  sensibility  could  make  much  impression.  Ho 
left  the  pamphlet  to  itself,  having  disowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  perhaps 
did  not  think  Pope  “ to  have  deserved  much  by  his  oCficiousness.” 

This  year  [1713]  was  printed  in  ‘The  Guardian’"  the  ironical 
comparison  between  the  pastorals  of  Philips  and  Pope  ; a composi- 
tion of  artifice,  criticism,  and  literature,  to  which  nothing  equal  will 
easily  be  found.  The  superiority  of  Pope  is  so  ingeniously  dissem- 
bled, and  the  feeble  lines  of  Philips  so  skilfully  preferred,  that  Steele, 
being  deceived,  was  unwilling  to  print  the  paper  lest  Pope  should  bo 
offended.  Addison  immediately  saw  the  writer’s  design  ; and,  as  it 
seems,  had  malice  enough  to  conceal  his  discovery  and  to  permit  a 
publication  which,  by  making  his  friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him 
for  ever  an  enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a strong  inclination  to 
unite  the  art  of  painting  with  that  of  Poetry,  and  put  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near-sighted,  and  therefore  not  formed 
by  nature  for  a painter:  he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance, 
and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends  to  sit.  A picture  of  Betterton, 
supposed  to  be  drawn  by  him,  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mans- 
field : if  this  was  taken  from  life,  ho  must  have  begun  to  paint 
earlier;  for  Betterton  was  now  dead."  Pope’s  ambition  of  this  new 
art  produced  some  encomiastic  verses  to  Jervas,  which  certainly 
show  his  power  as  a poet  ; but  I have  been  told  that  they  betray 
his  ignorance  of  painting." 


I/Ctter  to  Addison,  Jnly  20, 1718. — 4to.  1737,  p.  106. 

Through  Steele,  in  a letter  to  LIntot,  printed  by  Dennis  in  his  *Kemarks  on  theDunclad* 
(172D).  Compare  Johnson  in  Addison’s  * Life,'  i.  551. 

In  the  same  year  (1713)  in  which  ^ IVindsor  Forest  * appeared,  he  published  bU  * Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia’s  Day,* 

‘ The  Guardian,’  No.  40,  Monday,  27th  April,  1713. 

It  is  a copy  after  Betterton,  and  still  at  Caen  Wood,  near  Hampstead,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Man.sGeld.  Betterton  Died  *2Sth  April,  1710. 

It  has  escaped  Pope’s  editors  tlmt  tlie  first  and,  in  point  of  penmanship,  small  and  very 
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He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  with  kindness  and  esteem; 
and  after  his  death  published,  under  his  name,  a version  into  modern 
English  of  Chaucer’s  Prologues,  aud  one  of  his  Tales,  which,  as  was 
related  by  Mr.  Harte,  were  believed  to  have  been  the  performance 
of  Pope  himself  by  Fenton,  who  made  him  a gay  offer  of  five  pounds 
if  he  would  show  them  in  the  hand  of  Betterton." 

The  next  year  (It  13)  produced  a bolder  attempt,  by  which  profit 
was  sought  as  well  as  praise.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto 
written,  however  they  might  have  diffused  his  name,  had  made  very 
little  addition  to  his  fortune.  The  allowance  which  his  father  made 
him,  though,  proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it  might  be  liberal,  could 
not  be  large  ; his  religion  hindered  him  from  the  occupation  of  any 
civil  employment  ; and  he  complained  that  he  wanted  even  money 
to  buy  books.*’ 


Tough  sketch  of  his  ‘ EplsUe  to  Jervoe  ’ Is  to  be  found  on  the  reverse  page,  123'’,  of  part  of  the 
9th  book  of  tke  ‘ Iliad 

This  small  well-pollsh'd  gem  (y°  work  of  years) 

In  Dryden's  diction  still  more  bright  appears ; 

V et  here  how  faint  eacii  Image  seems  to  shine. 

Match'd  with  thy  soul’s  rich  unexhausted  mine — 

Whence  endless  streams  of  fair  ideas  flow, 

Rise  on 

Strike  on  the  sketch  or  on  the  canvass  glow ; 

Where  Beauty,  waking  all  her  forms,  supplies 
An  Angel's  sweetness  or  a Berkley’s  eyes  ! 

Nature  to  thee  has  all  her  graces  shown. 

And  gave  thee  words  to  make  those  graces  known  : 

For  Ihia  of  JfrmiH  Envy's  stif  shall  tell, 

Eons  practis'd  better,  none  easplain'd  so  icell. 

Ev’n  Fresnoy  painted  with  unfruitful  piUns  ; 

The  artist’s  lost,  the  critic  yet  remains. 

If  Raphael  writ,  or  if  Leandro  wrought, 

Vasari 

Thou  only  sawst  what  others  could  not  know. 

Or  If  they  saw  it,  only  thou  canst  show. 

As  sisters  dilfcrcnt,  and  as  sisters  like. 

As  twins  they  vary,  and  as  twins  are  like. 

The  words  In  ItaUcs  are  scored  out. 

Llntot’s  Account  Book  contains  the  entry  of  a payment  to  Mr.  Betterton,  under  the  7th 
of  April,  1712,  of  61.  Is.  6d.  for  “ The  Miller’s  Tale,  with  some  characters  from  Chaucer.”  But 
Betterton  was  then  dead.  The  payment  may  have  been  made  to  Mrs.  Betterton,  for  whos* 
profit  Pope  interfered  In  the  disposal  of  the  husband’s  works.  See  J.  C.’s  letter,  28rd  May, 
1712. 

" Spence. — Jobnsox. 
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He  therefore  resolved  [October  It  13]  to  try  how  far  the  favonr 
of  the  public  extended,  by  soliciting  a subscription  to  a version  of 
the  ‘ Iliad,’  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some  time,  a practice  peculiar  to 
the  English.  The  first  considerable  work  for  which  this  expedient 
was  employed  is  said  to  have  been  Dryden’s  ‘ Virgil “ and  it  had 
been  tried  again  with  great  success  when  the  ‘ Tatlers  ’ were  col- 
lected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope’s  attempt  would  be  suc- 
cessful. He  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  personally 
known  to  almost  all  whom  dignity  of  employment  or  splendour  of 
reputation  had  made  eminent  ; he  conversed  indifferently  with  both 
parties,  and  never  disturbed  the  public  with  his  political  opinions  ; 
and  it  might  be  naturally  expected,  as  each  faction  then  boasted  its 
literary  zeal,  that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occasions  practised 
all  the  violence  of  opposition,  would  emulate  each  other  in  their 
encouragement  of  a poet  who  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none  had 
been  offended. 

With  those  hopes  he  offered  an  English  ‘ Hiad  ’ to  subscribers, 
in  six  volumes  in  quarto,  for  six  guineas  ; a sum,  according  to 
the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
greater  than  I believe  to  have  been  ever  asked  before.  His  pro- 
posal, however,  was  very  favourably  received  ; and  the  patrons  of 
literature  were  busy  to  recommend  his  undertaking  and  promote 
his  interest.  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that  such  a genius 
should  be  wasted  upon  a work  not  original : but  proposed  no  means 
by  which  he  might  live  without  it.  Addison  recommended  caution 
and  moderation,  and  advised  him  not  to  be  content  with  the  praise 
of  half  the  nation,  when  he  might  be  universally  favoured.” 

The  greatness  of  the  design,  the  popularity  of  the  author,  and 
the  attention  of  the  literary  world,  noturally  raised  such  expecta- 
tions of  the  future  sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  offers  with 
great  eagerness  ; but  the  highest  bidder  was  Bernard  Lintot,”  who 


»»  The  first  Tolume  of  verse  published  by  subscription  was  the  folio  edition  (16S8)  of  Milton’k 
Paradise  Lost.’ 

“ Addison  to  Pope,  2nd  Nov.  1718.  * Letters,’  4to.  1787,  p.  108. 

••  Lintot’s  competitors  were  Jacob  Tonson,  Ben  Tooke,  Ao. 
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became  proprietor  on  condition  of  supplying,  at  his  own  expense, 
all  the  copies  which  were  to  be  delivered  to  subscribers,  or  pre- 
seutecl  to  Meuds,  aud  paying  two  liuudred  pounds  for  every 
volume.*’ 

Of  the  quartos  it  was,  I believe,  stipulated  that  none  should  be 
printed  but  for  the  author,  that  the  subscription  might  not  be 
'depreciated  ; but  Lintot  impressed  the  same  pages  upon  a small 
folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a little  thinner  ; and  sold  exactly  at  half 
the  price,  for  half-a-guinea  each  volume,  books  so  little  inferior  to 
the  quartos,  that  by  a fraud  of  trade  those  folios  being  afterw'ards 
shortened  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  bottom,  were  sold  as  copies 
printed  for  the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal  paper  in  folio,  for 
two  guineas  a volume  ; of  the  small  folio,  having  printed  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  first  volume,  he  reduced  the  number 
in  the  other  volumes  to  a thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller,  after  all  his  hopes 
and  all  his  liberality,  was,  by  a very  unjust  and  illegal  action, 
defrauded  of  his  profit.  An  edition  of  the  English  ‘Iliad’  was 
printed  in  Holland,  in  duodecimo,  and  imported  clandestinely  for 
the  gratification  of  those  who  were  impatient  to  read  what  they 
could  not  yet  afford  to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  counteracted 
by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more  commodious  ; and  Lintot  was 
compelled  to  contract  his  folio  at  once  into  a duodecimo,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation.  The  notes,  which  in 
the  Dutch  copies  were  placed  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  large  volumes,  were  now  subjoined  to  the  text  in  the 
same  page,'”  and  are  therefore  more  easily  consulted.  Of  this  edi- 
tion two  thousand  five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  five  thousand 
a few  weeks  afterwards  ; but  indeed  great  numbers  were  necessary 
to  produce  considerable  profit. 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  proposals,  and  engaged  not  only 
his  own  reputation,  but  in  some  degree  that  of  his  friends  who 

*'  I had  12002.  for  my  translation  of  the  ‘Iliad,’  and  6002.  for  the  ‘Odyssey,’  and  aU  my 
books  for  subscribers  and  presents  into  the  bargain. — Popk  : Spence  by  Singer,  p.  295. 

As  he  only  tritnslated  half  the  ‘ Odyssey,’  the  payment  was  the  same  as  for  the  ‘ Iliad.’ 

This  is  not  quite  correct.  In  the  edition  “London:  printed  by  T.  J.  for  B.  L.,  and 
other  Booksellers,’’  1718-21,  6 toIs.  12mo.,  the  notes  are  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
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patronised  his  subscription,  began  to  be  frightened  at  his  own 
undertaking ; and  finding  himself  at  first  embarrassed  with  difficul- 
ties which  retarded  and  oppressed  him,  he  was  for  a time  timorous 
and  uneasy ; had  his  nights  disturbed  by  dreams  of  long  journeys 
through  unknown  ways,  and  wished,  as  he  said,  “that  somebody 
would  hang  him.” 

This  misery,  however,  was  not  of  long  continuance  ; he  grew  by 
degrees  more  acquainted  with  Homer’s  images  aud  expressions,  and 
practice  increased  his  facility  of  versification.  In  a short  time  he 
represents  himself  as  despatching  regularly  fifty  verses  a day,*‘ 
which  would  show  him  by  an  easy  computation  the  termination  of 
liis  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  vexation.  He  that  asks  a 
subscription  soon  finds  that  he  has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  encou- 
rage him  defame  him.  He  that  wants  money  will  rather  be  thought 
angry  than  poor  ; and  he  that  wishes  to  save  his  money  conceals  his 
avarice  by  his  malice.  Addison  had  hinted  his  suspicion  that  Pope 
was  too  much  a Tory  ; and  some  of  the  Tories  suspected  his  prin- 
ciples because  he  had  coutributed  to  ‘ The  Guardian,’  which  was 
carried  on  by  Steele.” 

To  those  who  censured  his  politics  were  added  enemies  yet  more 
dangerous,  who  called  in  question  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  his 
qualifications  for  a translator  of  Homer.  To  these  he  made  no 
public  opposition  ; but  in  one  of  his  letters  ” escapes  from  them  as 
well  as  he  can.  At  an  age  like  his  (for  he  was  not  more  than 
twenty-five),  with  an  irregular  education  and  a course  of  life  of 
which  much  seems  to  have  passed  in  conver.sation,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  he  overflowered  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt  himself 
deficient,  he  sought  assistance  ; and  what  man  of  learning  would 
refuse  to  help  him  ? Minute  inquiries  into  the  force  of  words  are 
less  necessary  in  translating  Homer  than  other  poets,  becau.se  his 
positions  are  general  and  his  representations  natural,  wdth  very  little 
dependence  on  local  or  temporary  customs,  on  those  changeable 

• 

Fpencc. — Johnson.  Singer^  p.  219, 

Thirty  or  forty  verses  hefore  I got  up. — Spence  hg  Siugci\  p.  218.  Often  forty  or  flftj 
verses  In  a morning  in  hoX.—Jhid.  p.  1J2. 

See  Pope's  Letter  to  Addison  [1713].  ‘ Letters,'  4to.  1737,  p.  109. 

To  Mr.  Bridge.*?,  and  first  printed  by  Johnson.  Fee  p.  313. 

voi,.  n.  11 
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scenes  of  artificial  life  which,  by  mingling  original  with  accidental 
notions,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  images  which  time  cfiFaces,  pro- 
duces ambiguity  in  diction  and  obscurity  in  books.  To  this  open 
display  of  unadulterated  nature  it  must  be  ascribed  that  Homer  has 
fewer  passages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  other  i)Oct  either  in 
the  learned  or  in  modern  languages.  I have  read  of  a man,  who 
being,  by  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  his  curiosity 
with  the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite  page,  declared  that  from  the 
rude  simplicity  of  the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  formed  nobler  ideas 
of  the  Homeric  majesty  than  from  the  laboured  elegance  of  polished 
versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  always  at  hand,  and  from  them  he 
could  easily  obtain  his  author’s  sense  with  sufficient  certainty  ; and 
among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very  small  of  those  who 
find  much  in  the  Greek  more  than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  music  of 
the  numbers. 

If  more  help  was  wanting,  he  had  the  poetical  translation  of  Eo- 
banus  llessus,  an  unwearied  writer  of  Latin  verses  ; he  had  the 
French  Homers  of  La  Valtcric  and  Dacier,  and  the  English  of  Chap- 
man, Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  With  Chapman,  who.se  work,  though 
now  totally  neglected,  seems  to  have  been  popular  almost  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  ho  had  very  frequent  consultations,  and  perhaps 
never  translated  any  passage  till  he  had  read  his  version,  which 
indeed  he  has  been  sometimes  suspected  of  using  instead  of  the 
original.*’ 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided  ; for  the  six  volumes  would 
have  been  very  little  more  than  six  pamphlets  without  them.  What 
the  mere  perusal  of  the  text  could  suggest.  Pope  wanted  no  assis- 
tance to  collect  or  methodize  ; but  more  was  necessary  ; many 
pages  were  to  be  filled,  and  learning  must  supply  materials  to  wit 
and  judgment.  Something  might  be  gathered  from  Dacier  ; but  uo 
man  loves  to  be  indebted  to  his  contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was 

accessible  to  common  readers.  Eustathius  was  therefore  necessarily 

• 

*’  My  copy  [of  Cliapman's  ‘ Homer  ’]  once  belonged  to  Pope ; In  which  he  has  noted  many 
t<  Chapman's  absolute  interpolations,  extending  sometimes  to  the  length  of  a paragraph  of 
twelve  lines.  A diligent  observer  will  easily  discern  that  Pope  was  no  careless  reader  of  hU 
rude  predecessor  —Tnos.  Wabton  : Ui»t.  of  English  Poelry,ii\.  353,  cd.  1310. 
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consulted.  To  read  Eustathia.s,  of  whose  work  there  was  then  no 
Latin  version,  I suspect  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to  have 
been  able  some  other  was  therefore  to  be  found  who  had  leisure 
as  well  as  abilities  ; and  he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed 
who  would  do  much  work  for  little  money. 

The  history  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced.  Broome,  in  his 
preface  to  his  Poems,  declares  himself  the  commentator  “ in  part 
upon  the  Iliad and  it  appears  from  Fenton’s  letter,  preserved  in 
the  Museum,"'  that  Broome  was  at  first  engaged  in  consulting 
Eustathius  ; but  that  after  a time,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he 
desisted  ; another  man  of  Cambridge  was  then  employed,  who  soon 
grew  weary  of  the  work  ; and  a third,  that  was  recommended 
by  Thirlby,  is  now  discovered  to  have  been  Jortin,  a man  since  well 
known  to  the  learned  world,  who  complained  that  Pope,  having 
accepted  and  approved  his  performance,  never  testified  any  curiosity 
to  see  him,  and  who  professed  to  have  forgotten  the  terms  on  which 
he  worked.  The  terms  which  Fenton  u.ses  are  very  mercantile  ; “ I 
think  at  first  sight  that  his  performance  is  commendable  enough, 
and  have  sent  w'ord  for  him  to  finish  the  11th  book,  and  to  send  it 
with  his  demands  for  his  trouble.  ...  I have  here  enclosed  the 
specimen  ; if  the  rest  come  before  you  return,  I will  keep  them  till  I 
receive  your  orders.” 

Broome  then  offered  his  service  a second  time,  which  was  probably 
accepted,  as  they  had  afterwards  a closer  correspondence.  Parnell 
contributed  the  Life  of  Homer,  which  Pope  found  so  harsh  that 
he  took  great  pains  in  correcting  it and  by  his  own  diligence, 
with  such  help  as  kindness  or  money  could  procure  him,  in  some- 
what more  than  five  years  he  completed  his  version  of  the  ‘ Iliad,’ 
with  the  notes.  He  began  it  in  1112,  his  twenty-fifth  year  ; and 
concluded  it  in  1118,  his  thirtieth  year.” 

All  the  crime  that  I have  committed  la  saying  that  lie  is  no  master  of  Creek ; and  I am 
so  con6dent  of  this,  that  if  he  can  translate  ten  lines  of  Kustuthius,  lUl  o^vu  myself  unjust 
and  unworthy. — Broome  to  Fenton,  15th  June,  (Unpublished  letter  in  Mr.  Croker’s  poe- 

eession.  * 

••  Pope  having  written  part  of  hU  translation  of  liomcr  upon  the  back  of  it. 

MS.  Iliad,  vol.  li.  107  part  of  21st  book. 

’^Mt  is  still  stiff,  and  was  written  much  stiffer. — Pope  : Spence  hij  Singer^  p.  133. 

^3  This  is  not  quite  correct,  “lie  began  the  ‘Iliad*  in  1713,  and  finished  it  In  1719.**  So 
Pope’s  own  note  in  his  own  edition  of  ‘The  Dunciad,*  12mo.  liSfi,  p.  224. 
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When  we  find  him  translating  fifty  lines  a day,”  it  is  natnral 
to  suppose  that  he  would  have  brought  his  work  to  a more  speedy 
conclusion.  The  ‘Iliad,’  containing  less  than  sixteen  thousand 
verses,  might  have  been  despatched  in  less  than  three  hundred 
and  twenty  days  by  fifty  verses  in  a day.  The  notes,  compiled  with 
the  assistance  of  his  mercenaries,  could  not  be  supposed  to  require 
more  time  than  the  text.  According  to  this  calculation  the  progress 
of  Pope  may  seem  to  have  been  slow  ; but  the  distance  is  commonly 
very  great  between  actual  performances  and  speculative  possibility. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  as  much  as  has  been  done  to-day  may 
be  done  to-morrow ; but  on  the  morrow  some  difllculty  emerges, 
or  some  external  impediment  obstructs.  Indolence,  interruption, 
business,  and  pleasure,  all  take  their  turns  of  retardation  •,  and  every 
long  work  is  lengthened  by  a thousand  causes  that  can,  and  ten 
thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps  no  extensive  and 
multifarious  performance  was  ever  efifcctcd  within  the  term  originally 
fixed  in  the  undertaker’s  mind.  He  that  runs  against  Time  has  an 
antagonist  not  subject  to  casualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  translation,  though  report 
seems  to  have  over-rated  it,  was  such  as  the  world  has  not  often 
seen.  The  subscribers  were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The 
copies  for  which  subscriptions  were  given  were  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ; and  only  six  hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For  those 
copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay;  he  therefore  received,  including  the 
two  hundred  pounds  a volume,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  four  shillings  without  deduction,  as  the  books  were 
supplied  by  Lintot. 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was  relieved  from  those 
pecuniary  distresses  with  which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  ho 
had  hitherto  struggled.  Lord  Oxford  had  often  lamented  his  dis- 
qualification for  public  employment,  but  never  proposed  a pension. 
While  the  translation  of  Homer  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Graggs,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  offered  to  procure  him  a pension,’*  which,  at  least 


Which  he  never  said  he  did  translate.  See  ‘ Spence  by  Singer,’  p.  142,  and  p.  218.  He 
would  do  as  many  as  fifty  at  a heat,  but  not  regularly  every  day  ; and  these  fiUy  were  in  the 
rough. 

’*  Pope  In  ‘ Spence  by  Singer,’  p,  50T. 
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daring  bis  ministry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy.  This  was  not 
accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  however,  that  if  he  should  be 
pressed  with  want  of  money  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional 
supplies.’*  Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was  never  solicited 
for  money  by  Pope,  who  disdained  to  beg  what  he  did  not  want. 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which  he  had  too  much  dis- 
cretion to  squander,  he  secured  his  future  life  from  want  by  con- 
siderable annuities.’*  The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
found  to  have  been  charged  with  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,”  paya- 
ble to  Pope,  which  doubtless  his  translation  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  curiosity  that  I deduce  thus 
minutely  the  history  of  the  English  ‘ Iliad.’  It  is  certainly  the 
noblest  version  of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen  ; and  its 
publication  must  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  events 
in  the  annals  of  learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence  and  difficulty 
of  this  great  work,  it  must  be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was 
performed  and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  correctness.  Of 
such  an  intellectual  process  the  knowledge  has  very  rarely  been 
attainable  ; but  happily  there  remains  the  original  copy  of  the 
‘ Iliad,’  which,  being  obtained  by  Bolingbroke  as  a curiosity, 
descended  from  him  to  Mallet,  and  is  now  by  the  solicitation  of  the 
late  Dr.  Maty  reposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  Is  written  upon  accidental  frag- 
ments of  paper,  and  the  printed  edition,  there  must  have  been  an 
intermediate  copy,  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it  returned  from 
the  press.’* 

’•  Pope  In  ‘ Spence  by  Singer,’  p.  SOT. 

Bat  (thanks  to  Homer)  since  I live  and  thrive 
Indebted  to  no  prince  or  peer  alive. 

Pops  ; 2nd  Epitt.  t^/ind  Book  oflloraet. 
Appealing  to  the  nation’s  taste, 

Above  the  reacli  of  vant  is  placed ; 

By  Ilomer  dead  was  taught  to  thrive. 

Which  Homer  never  could  alive. 

SwiPT ; A libel  on  Or.  Delany. 

Rather  2001.  a-year.  The  deed  by  which  it  was  granted  was  once  In  the  custody  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins. 

This  was  the  case.  The  copy  sent  to  the  press  was  made  by  a Mr.  DoncasU*,  one  of  Pope’s 
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From  the  first  copy  I have  procured  a few  transcripts,”  and  shall 
exhibit  first  the  printed  lines  ; then,  in  a small  print,  those  of  the 
manuscripts,  with  all  their  variations.  Those  words  in  the  small 
print  which  are  given  in  Italics  arc  cancelled  in  the  copy  and  the 
words  placed  under  them  adopted  in  their  stead. 

The  beginning  of  the  first  hook  stands  thus  : 

The  wrath  of  Peleu-s’  son,  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes,  0 Goddess,  sing ! 

That  wrath  which  hurl’d  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain. 

The  stem  Felides’  rage,  O Goddess,  sing, 
wrath 

Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fatal  spring, 

Grecian 

That  strew’d  with  warriors  dead  the  Phrygian  plain, 
heroes 

Kni  peopled  the  dark  hell  with  heroes  slain ; 
fill’d  the  shady  hell  with  chiefa  untimely 

Whose  limbs  unburied  on  the  naked  shore,  . 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore, 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atrides  strove  ; 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove. 

tVhose  limbs,  unburied  on  the  l\ostiIe  sliorc,  , 

Devouring  dogs  and  greedy  vultures  tore. 

Since  first  AUides  and  Achilles  strove ; 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove. 

Declare,  0 Muse,  in  what  ill-fated  hour 

Sprung  the  fierce  strife,  from  what  offended  Power  f 

Latona’s  son  a dire  contagion  spread, 

And  heap’d  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead ; 

The  King  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defied. 

And  for  the  King’s  offence,  the  people  died. 

Declare,  0 Goddess,  what  offended  Power 
Enflam’d  their  rage,  In  that  ill  ovien'd  hour; 

anger  fatal,  liapless 

Phoebus  himself  the  dire  debate  procur’d, 
fierce 

T’  avenge  the  wrongs  his  injur’d  priest  endur’d  ; 

heighboura  at  BInfield.  (Pope’s  Letters  to  Doncastle,  in  ‘ Gentleman’s  Magazine  ’ for  October, 
1831,  and  Doncastle’s  Letter  to  Pope,  MS.  ‘ Iliad,’  vol.  ii.  lOfit’.) 

**  Made  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  her  very  beautiful  handwriting. 
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For  this  the  God  a dire  infection  spread, 

And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead: 
The  Kin(?  of  Men  the  Sacred  Sire  defied. 

And  for  tlie  Ring's  olTeuce  the  people  died. 


For  Chry.ses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  victor’s  chain ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 

Apollo’s  awful  ensigns  grace  his  hands; 

By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down. 

Extends  the  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown. 

For  Chryses  sought  by  prenfntf  to  regain 
costly  gifts  to  gain 

His  captive  daughter  from  tlie  victor’s  chain ; 

Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 

Apollo's  awful  ensigns  grac’d  his  hands. 

By  these  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 
The  golden  sceptre  and  the  laurel  crown, 

Presents  the  sceptre 

For  these  as  ensigns  of  his  God  he  bare 
The  God  that  sends  his  golden  skafls  afar  ; 

Then  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 

Suppliant  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

He  sued  to  all,  but  chief  implored  for  grace, 

The  brother-kings  of  Atreus’  royal  race ; 

Ye  kings  and  wariorrs,  may  your  vows  be  crown’d, 
And  Troy’s  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground ; 
May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o’er 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

To  all  be  sued,  but  chief  implor’d  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Atreus’  royal  race. 

Ye  sons  of  Atreus,  may  your  vows  be  crown’d. 

Kings  and  warriors 

Four  labours,  by  the  Gods  be  all  your  labours  crowt'd; 
So  may  the  Gods  your  arms  with  conquest  bless. 

And  Troy’s  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground ; 

TiU  laid 

And  crown  your  labours  with  desir'd  success; 

May  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  tolls  are  o’er. 

Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

But,  oh ! relievo  a wretched  parent’s  pain. 

And  give  Chryscis  to  these  arms  again  ; 

If  mercy  fail,  yet  let  my  presents  move, 

A,nd  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  sou  of  Jove. 

But,  oh  ! relieve  a hapless  parent’s  pain. 

And  give  my  daughter  to  these  arms  again; 
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Receitt  my  gifts;  if  mercy  falls,  yet  let  my  prep^nt  mora, 

And  fear  the  God  that  deals  his  darts  around^ 
avenging  riia*bus,  sou  of  Jove. 

The  Greeks,  in  .shouts,  their  joint  a.s.scnt  declare 
Tlie  priest  to  reverence,  and  relea.se  the  fair. 

Not  so  Atrides  ; he,  with  kinglj  pride. 

Repuls’d  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thu.s  replied. 

He  said,  the  Greeks  their  joint  assent  declare, 

The/ather  mid,  Vie  gen’roiia  C/reei'^  relent, 

T’  accept  the  ransom,  and  release  the  fair : 

Severe  the  priest,  and  speak  their  joint  assent  ; 

Not  so  the  tyrant ; he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides 

Repuls’d  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  replied. 

[Not  so  the  tyrant.  Dbtdies.] 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  book,  I am  told  that  there 
was  yet  a former  copy,  more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  inter- 
lineations. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  look  varies  very  little  from  the  printed 
page,  and  is  therefore  set  down  withont  any  parallel  ; the  few  diffe- 
rences do  not  require  to  be  elaborately  displayed. 

Kow  pleasing  sleep  had  scal’d  each  mortal  eye ; 

Stretch  d in  their  tenhs  the  Grecian  leaders  lie  j 
Th  immortals  slumber’d  on  their  thrones  above. 

All  but  the  evcr-watcliful  eye  of  Jove. 

To  honour  Thetis’  son  lie  bends  his  care. 

And  plunge  the  Greeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war. 

Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  sight. 

And  thus  commands  the  vision  of  the  night : 
directs 

Tij  hence,  delusive  dream,  and,  light  as  air, 

To  Agamemnon’s  royal  tent  repair ; 

Bid  him  in  arms  draw  forth  th’  embattled  train, 

March  all  his  legions  to  the  dusty  plain.  * 

Now  tell  the  King  ’tis  given  him  to  destroy 
Declare  ev’n  now 

The  lofty  walls  of  wide-extended  Troy  ; 
tow’r.s 

For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  Fate  contend; 

At  Juno  8 suit  the  heavenly  factions  end. 

Destruction  hovers  o’er  yon  devoted  wall, 
hangs 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th’  impending  fall. 
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Invocation  to  the  Catalog^te  of  S/tipe. — Book  II. 

Say,  Virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  divine. 
All-knowing  Goddesses!  immortal  Nino! 

Since  earth’s  wide  regions,  heaven’s  unracasur’d  height, 
And  hell’s  abyss,  bide  nothing  from  your  sight, 

(We,  wretched  mortals  1 lost  in  doubts  below. 

But  guess  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  know) 

Oh  say  what  heroes,  fir’d  by  thirst  of  fame. 

Or  urg’d  by  wrongs,  to  Troy’s  destruction  came ! 

To  count  them  all,  demands  a thousand  tongues, 

A throat  of  brass  and  adamantine  lungs. 

Now,  Virgin  Goddesses,  immortal  Nine ! 

That  round  Olympus’  heavenly  summit  shine. 

Who  see  through  heaven  and  earth,  and  hell  profound. 

And  all  things  know,  and  all  things  can  resound; 

Kelate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  land. 

What  nations  follow’d,  and  what  chiefs  command; 

(For  doubtful  Fame  distracts  mankind  below. 

And  nothing  can  we  tell,  and  nothing  know) 

Without  your  aid  to  count  th’  unnumber’d  train, 

A thousand  months,  a thousand  tongues  were  vain. 


Book  V.  V.  1 . 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides’  soul  inspires. 

Fills  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires : 
Above  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise, 
And  crown  her  hero  with  distinguish’d  praise, 
nigh  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play. 

His  beamy  shield  emits  a living  ray  ; 

Th’  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies. 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th’  autumnal  skies. 

But  Pallas  now  Tydides’  soul  inspires. 

Fills  with  her  rape,  and  warms  with  all  her  fires ; 
force 

O’er  all  the  Greeks  decrees  his  fame  to  raise. 

Above  the  Greeks  A«r  tcarrior’a  fame  to  raise, 
his  deathless 

And  crown  her  hero  with  irnmorUtl  praise ; 

distinguish’d 

Bright  from  his  beamy  creat  the  lightnings  play. 

High  on  helm 

From  his  broad  buckler  flashed  the  living  ray, 
nigh  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  play, 

His  beamy  shield  emits  a living  ray. 

TOL.  II.  11* 
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The  OodJcsa  with  her  breath  the  flame  snppllee, 

Bright  as  the  star  whose  flres  in  Autumn  rise ; 

Her  brcatli  divine  thick  streaming  flame  supplies 
Bright  as  the  star  that  fires  th'  autumnal  skies ; 

Th’  unwearied  blaze  Incessant  streams  supplies, 

Like  the  red  star  tliat  fires  tli’  autumnal  skies : 

When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight, 

And  bath’d  in  ocean  shoots  a keener  light, 

Si>ch  glories  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow’d. 

Such  from  his  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flow’d ; 
Onward  she  drives  him,  furious  to  engage, 

Where  the  fight  burns,  and  where  the  thickest  rage. 

When  fresh  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight. 

And  gilds  old  Ocean  with  a blaze  of  light. 

Bright  as  the  star  that  flres  th’  autumnal  skies 
Fresh  from  the  deep,  and  gilds  the  seas  and  skies. 

Such  glories  Pallas  on  her  cliief  bestow’d, 

Puch  sparkling  rays  from  Ids  bright  armour  flow’d. 

Such  from  bis  arms  the  fierce  elTulgence  flow’d: 

Onward  she  drives  him  ki-adloiiy  to  engage, 
furious 

■Where  the  war  hleedn,  and  where  the Jlf  rcest  rage, 
fight  burns  thickest 

The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 

A.  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  witliout  a fault ; 

In  Vulcan’s  fane  the  father’s  days  were  led, 

The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred ; 

There  liv’d  a Trojan — Dares  was  bis  name. 

The  priest  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  void  of  blame ; 

The  sons  of  Dares  first  the  combat  sought, 

A wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a fault. 

Conclusion  of  Book  VIIL,  v.  687. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 

O’er  heaven’s  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light; 
When  not  a breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

And  not  a cloud  o’crcasts  the  solemn  scene ; 

Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll. 

And  stars  unnumber’d  gild  the  glowing  pole : 

O’er  the  dark  trees  a yellower  verdure  shed, 

And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain’s  head : 

Then  shine  the  vales — the  rooks  in  pro.^pect  rise, 

A flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies ; 

The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  in  the  sight, 

Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  useful  light. 
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So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion  blaze, 

And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays; 
The  long  reflections  of  the  distant  fires 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires : 

A thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors  gild. 

And  shoot  a shady  lustre  o’er  the  field ; 

Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  attend, 

Whose  umber’d  arms  by  fits  thick  flashes  sendj 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o’er  their  heaps  of  corn, 
And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising  morn. 


As  when  In  stillness  of  the  silent  night. 

As  when  the  moon  In  all  her  lustre  bright. 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 

O'er  heaven’s  cltar  asure  ahed»  her  tilter  Ught : 
pure  spreads  sacred 
As  still  In  air  the  trembling  lustre  stood, 

And  o’er  its  golden  border  shoots  a flood ; 

When  no  loose  gale  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 
not  a breath 

And  no  dim  cloud  o’ercasts  the  solemn  scene; 
not  a 

Around  her  silver  throne  the  planets  glow. 

And  stars  unnumber’d  trembling  beams  bestow  i 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roU, 

And  stars  unnumber’d  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 

Clear  gleams  of  Ught  o’er  the  dark  trees  are  seen, 

o’er  the  dark  trees  a yellow  sheds. 
O’er  the  dark  trees  a yeUower  green  they  shed, 
gleam 
verdure 

And  tip  with  rilver  aU  the  moimtain  heads 
forest 

And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain’s  head. 

The  valleys  open,  and  the  forests  rise, 

The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  In  prospect  rise. 

Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  In  prospect  rise. 

All  nature  stands  reveal’d  before  our  eyes ; 

A flood  of  glory  bursts  from  aU  the  skies. 

The  conscious  shepherd,  joyful  at  the  sight. 

Eyes  the  blue  vault,  and  numbers  every  Ught. 

The  conscious  swains  rejoicing  at  the  sight 
shepherds  gaslng  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  vault,  and  bless  the  vivid  light, 

gloriouB 

useful 

So  many  flames  before  the  navy  blaze, 
proud  lllon 

And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays. 
Wide  o’er  the  flehls  to  Troy  extend  the  gleams, 

*i>tl  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fainter  beams  ; 
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The  long  reHexioni}  of  the  distant  fires 
Gild  the  high  walW,  and  tremble  on  the  spires ; 

Gleam  on  the  wulis,  and  tremble  on  the  spires; 

A thousand  fires  at  distant  stations  bright. 

Gild  the  dark  prospect,  and  db«pel  the  night. 

Of  these  specimens  every  mau  who  has  cultivated  poetry,  or  who 
delights  to  trace  the  mind  from  the  rudeness  of  its  first  conceptions 
to  the  elegance  of  its  last,  will  naturally  desire  a greater  number  ; 
but  most  otlier  readers  arc  already  tired,  aud  I am  not  writing  only 
to  poets  and  philosophers. 

The  ‘ Iliad  ’ was  published  volume  by  volume,  as  the  translation 
proceeded  ; the  four  first  books  appeared  in  [June]  1115.  The 
expectation  of  this  work  was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every  man  who 
had  connected  his  name  with  criticism  or  poetry  was  desirous  of 
such  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to  talk  upon  the  popular  topic. 
Halifax,  who,  by  having  been  first  a poet  aud  then  a patron  of 
poetry,  had  acquired  the  riglit  of  being  a judge,  was  willing  to  hear 
some  books  while  they  were  yet  unpublished.  Of  this  rehearsal 
Pope  afterwards  gave  the  following  account  : 

“ The  famous  Lord  Halifax  was  rather  a pretender  to  taste  than 
really  possessed  of  it. — When  I had  finished  the  two  or  three  first 
books  of  my  translation  of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  that  Lord  desired  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  tlicm  read  at  his  house.  Addison,  Congreve, 
and  Garth  were  there  at  the  reading.  In  four  or  five  places  Lord 
Halifax  stopped  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a speech  each  time  much 
of  the  same  kiud,  ‘ I beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Pope,  but  there  is 
something  in  that  passage  that  does  not  quite  please  me.  Be  so 
good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  consider  it  a little  at  your  leisure. 
I am  sure  you  can  give  it  a better  turn.’  I returned  from  Lord 
Halifax’s  with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot;  and,  as  we  were  going  along, 
was  saying  to  the  Doctor,  that  my  Lord  had  laid  me  under  a good 
deal  of  difficulty  by  such  loose  and  general  observations;  that  I had 
been  thinking  over  the  passages  almost  ever  since,  and  could  not 
guess  at  what  it  was  that  offended  his  Lordship  in  cither  of  them. 
Garth  laughed  heartily  at  my  embarrassment  ; said  I had  not  been 
long  enough  acquainted  with  Lord  Halifax  to  know  his  way  yet  ; 
that  I need  not  puzzle  myself  about  looking  those  places  over  and 
over  when  I got  home.  ‘ All  you  need  do  (said  he)  is  to  leave  them 
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just  as  they  are  ; call  on  Lord  Halifax  two  or  three  months  hence, 
thank  him  for  his  kind  observations  on  those  j)assages,  and  then 
read  them  to  him  as  altered.  I have  known  him  much  longer  than 
you  have,  aud  will  be  answerable  for  the  event.’  I followed  his  ad- 
vice ; waited  on  Lord  Halifax  some  time  after  ; said,  I hoped  ho 
would  find  his  objections  to  those  passages  removed  ; read  them  to 
him  exactly  as  they  were  at  first ; and  his  Lordship  was  extremely 
pleased  with  them,  and  cried  out,  ‘ Ay,  now,  Mr.  Tope,  they  are 
perfectly  right ; nothing  can  be  better.’  ” *“ 

It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the  wise  suspect  that  they  are 
despised  or  cheated.  Halifax,  thinking  this  a lucky  opportunity  of 
securing  immortality,  made  some  advances  of  favour  and  some  over- 
tures of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he  seems  to  have  received  with 
sullen  coldness.  All  our  knowledge  of  this  transaction  is  derived 
from  a single  letter  (i)cc.  J,  1114),  in  which  Pope  says,  “I  am 
obliged  to  you,  both  for  the  favours  you  have  done  mo,  and  for 
those  you  intend  me.  I distrust  neither  your  wilt  nor  your  memory 
when  it  is  to  do  good : aud  if  I ever  become  troublesome  or  soli- 
citous, it  must  not  be  out  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude. 
Your  Lordship  may  either  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the  town, 
or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is  really  all  the  difference  I set 
between  an  easy  fortune  and  a small  one.  It  is,  indeed,  a high 
strain  of  generosity  in  yon  to  think  of  making  me  easy  all  my  life, 
only  because  I have  been  so  happy  as  to  divert  you  some  few  hours  : 
but,  if  I may  have  leave  to  add,  it  is  because  you  think  me  no 
enemy  to  my  native  Country,  there  will  appear  a better  reason  ; 
for  I must  of  consequence  be  very  much  (as  I sincerely  am)  yours, 
&c.”  " 

Spence. — Jobnsos.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  184. 

* Letters  of  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  and  several  of  hla  Friends.’  4to.  1787,  p.  120. 

The  letter  printed  by  Pope  difTeis  from  the  original  as  sent  to  Lord  Ualifax,  nov  in  the 
British  Museum : — 

[Addit.  MSS.  BritUh  Museum,  No.  7121.] 

Dccembr  81, 1714. 

Mr  Loai',— While  you  are  doing  Justice  to  all  the  world,  I beg  you  will  not  forget  Homer, 
if  you  can  spare  an  hour  to  attend  his  cause.  I ie.are  him  with  you  in  that  hope,  and  return 
home  full  of  acknowledgments  for  the  Favours  your  Ltship  has  done  me  and  for  those  you 
are  jdeased  to  Intend  me.  I distrust  neither  your  will,  nor  your  memory,  when  it  is  to  do 
good,  and  if  ever  I becouie  troublesome  or  solicitous  it  must  not  be  out  of  expectation  but  out 
of  gratitude.  Your  Lordship  may  either  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  In  the  Towne  or  content- 
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These  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  acceptance,  ended  without 
effect.  The  patron  was  not  accustomed  to  such  frigid  grati- 
tude, and  tlie  poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  indepen- 
dence. They  probably  were  suspicious  of  each  other.  Pope  would 
not  dedicate  till  he  saw  at  what  rate  his  praise  was  valued  ; he 
would  be  “ troultlesome  out  of  gratitude,  not  expectation.”  Ualifax 
thought  himself  entitled  to  coiifideuce  ; and  would  give  nothing, 
unless  he  knew  what  he  should  receive.  Their  commerce  had  its 
beginning  in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of  money  on  the  other, 
and  ended  because  Pope  was  less  eager  of  money  than  llalifax  of 
praise.  It  is  not  likely  that  Halifax  had  any  personal  benevolence 
to  Pope  ; it  is  evident  that  Pope  looked  on  Halifax  with  scorn  and 
hatred." 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  of  gaining  him  a patron ; 
but  it  deprived  him  of  a friend.  Addison  and  he  were  now  [1715] 

' at  the  head  of  poetry  and  criticism  ; and  both  in  such  a state  of 
elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Homan  state,  one  could 
no  longer  bear  an  equal,  nor  the  other  a superior.  Of  the  gradual 
abatement  of  kindness  between  friends  the  beginning  is  often  scarcely 
discernible  by  themselves,  and  the  process  is  continued  by  petty 
provocations,  and  incivilities  sometimes  peevishly  returned,  and  some- 
times contemptuously  neglected,  which  would  escape  all  attention 
but  that  of  pride,  and  drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resentment. 
That  the  quarrel  of  these  two  wits  should  be  minutely  deduced 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  a writer  to  whom,  as  Homer  says, 
“ nothing  but  rumour  has  reached,  and  who  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge.” 

Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison,  when  the  reputation  of  their 
wit  first  brought  them  together,  with  the  re.spectdue  to  a man  whose 

edly  in  the  country ; wlilcb  is  really  all  the  dilTerence  I sett  betveen  an  easy  Fortune  and  a 
small  one.  It  is  Indeed  a high  strain  of  generosity  in  you,  to  think  of  making  me  easie  ail  my 
Life,  only  because  I have  been  so  happy  as  to  divert  you  an  hour  or  two  ; But  if  I may  havo 
leave  to  add,  because  you  think  me  no  enemy  to  my  country,  there  will  appear  a better  Itea- 
Bon,  for  I must  be  of  consequence  as  I sincerely  am 

My  Lord 

Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

A.  Pope. 

ss  This  is  over-charged.  That  be  disliked  Halifax  I believe ; but  compare  Pope's  posthu- 
mous praise  of  him  in  the  Preface  to  the  ‘ Iliad.’  The  character  of  Bufo  (in  the  ‘ Epistle  to 
Arbuthnot’)  supposed  to  represent  Halifax,  is  only  true  in  parts  to  Halifax’s  character. 
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abilities  were  acknowledged,  and  who  having  attained  that  eminence 
to  which  he  was  himself  aspiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  distribution 
of  literary  fame.  He  paid  court  [1713]  with  sufficient  diligence  by 
his  Prologue  to  ‘Cato,’  by  his  abuse  of  Dennis  [1713],  and  with 
praise  yet  more  direct  by  his  poem  on  the  ‘ Dialogues  on  Medals,’ 
of  which  the  immediate  publication  was  then  intended."  In  all  this 
there  was  no  hypocrisy  ; for  he  confessed  that  he  found  in  Addison 
something  more  pleasing  than  in  any  other  man." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  as  Pope  saw  himself  favoured  by  the 
world,  and  more  frequently  compared  his  own  powers  with  those  of 
others,  his  confidence  increased  and  his  submission  lessened  ; and 
that  Addison  felt  no  delight  from  the  advances  of  a young  wit,  who 
might  soon  contend  with  him  for  the  highest  place.  Every  great 
man,  of  whatever  kind  be  his  greatness,  has  among  his  friends  those 
who  officiously  or  insidiously  quicken  his  attention  to  offences, 
heighten  his  disgust,  and  stimulate  his  resentment.  Of  such  adhe- 
rents Addison  doubtless  had  many  ; and  Pope  was  now  too  high  to 
be  without  them. 

From  the  emissihn  and  reception  of  the  proposals  for  the  ‘ Iliad,’ 
the  kindness  of  Addison  seems  to  have  abated.  Jervas  the  painter 
once  pleased  himself  (Aug.  20,  1714)“  with  imagining  that  he  had 
re-established  their  friendship  ; and  wrote  to  Pope  that  Addison 
once  suspected  him  of  too  close  a confederacy  with  Swift,  but  was 
now  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  To  this  Pope  answered,  a week 
after,  that  his  engagements  to  Swift  were  such  as  his  services  in  re- 
gard to  the  subscription  demanded,  and  that  the  Tories  never  put 
him  under  the  necessity  of  asking  leave  to  be  grateful.  “ But,” 
says  he,"  “ as  Mr.  Addison  must  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  him- 
self, and  has  seemed  to  bo  no  very  just  one  to  me,  so  I must  own  to 
you  I expect  nothing  but  civility  from  him.”  In  the  same  letter  he 
mentions  Philips  as  having  been  busy  to  kindle  animosity  between 
them  ; but  in  a letter  to  Addison  he  expresses  some  consciousness  of 
behaviour  inattentively  deficient  in  respect. 

Pope’s  poem  on  the  Dialogues  was  first  published  (after  Addison’s  death)  In  Kckell's 
edition  of  ‘Addison’s  Works,’  4 vols.  4to.,  1721. 

See  yol.  1,  p.  503.  ‘ Spence  by  Singer,’  p.  60. 
ss  ‘ pope’s  Letters,’  4to.  1787,  p.  116. 

««  * Pope’s  Letters,’  4to.  1787,  p.  116. 
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Of  Swift’s  industry  in  promoting  the  subscription  there  remains 
tne  testimony  of  Kcnnet,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

“Nov.  2,  1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-house  and  had  a 
bow  from  everybody  but  me,  who,  I confess,  could  not  but  despise 
him.  When  I came  to  the  ante-chamber  to  wait,  before  prayers. 
Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  business,  and  acted  as 
master  of  requests.  Then  he  instructed  a young  nobleman  that  the 
lest  Poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  Papist),  who  had  begun  a. 
translation  of  llomer  into  English  verse,  for  which  he  must  have  them 
all  subscribe ; for,  says  he,  the  author  shall  not  begin  to  print  till 
I have  a thousand  guineas  for  him.” 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  " that  Steele,  who  was,'  with  all  his 
political  fury,  good-natured  and  oflBcious,  procured  an  interview  be- 
tween these  angry  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggravated  malevolence. 
On  this  occasion,  if  the  reports  be  true.  Pope  made  his  complaint 
with  frankness  and  spirit,  as  a man  undeservedly  neglected  or  op- 
posed ; and  Addison  affected  a contemptuous  unconcern,  and,  in  a 
calm,  even  voice,  reproached  Pope  with  his  vanity,  and  telling  him 
of  the  improvements  which  his  early  works  had  received  from  his 
own  remarks  and  those  of  Steele,  said  that  he,  being  now  engaged 
in  public  business,  had  no  longer  any  care  for  his  poetical  reputa- 
tion ; nor  had  any  other  desire  with  regard  to  Pope  than  that  he 
should  not,  by  too  much  arrogance,  alienate  the  public. 

To  this  Pope  is  said  to  have  replied  with  great  keenness  and 
severity,  upbraiding  Addison  with  perpetual  dependence,  and  with 
the  abuse  of  those  qualifications  which  he  had  obtained  at  the  public 
cost,  and  charging  him  with  mean  endeavours  to  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  rising  merit.  The  contest  rose  so  high,  that  they  parted  at 
last  without  any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  first  volume  of  ‘ Homer’  was  (1115)  in  time  published  ; and 
a rival  version  of  the  first  ‘ Iliad,’  for  rivals  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance inevitably  made  them,  was  immediately  printed,  with  the  name 
of  Tickell.”  It  was  soon  perceived  that,  among  the  followers  of 
Addison,  Tickell  had  the  preference,  and  the  critics  and  poets 
divided  into  factions.  “ I,  like  the  Tories,”  says  Pope,  “ have  the 

It  to  Ukely  ’’  to  surely  a strange  kind  of  fact  for  a Life. 

Both  made  tbeir  appearance  in  June,  1T15. 
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town  in  general,  that  is,  the  mob,  on  my  side  ; but  ’tis  usual  with 
the  smaller  party  to  make  up  in  iudustry  what  they  want  in  num- 
bers  I appeal  to  tlie  people  as  iny  rightful  judges,  and  while 

they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn  me,  I fear  no  arbitrary,  high-Qying 
proceedings  from  the  small  court  faction  at  Button’s.”  *“  This  oppo- 
sition he  immediately  imputed  to  Addison,  and  complained  of  it  in 
terras  sufficiently  resentful  to  Craggs,*"*  their  common  friend. 

\V"hcu  Addison’s  opinion  was  asked,  he  declared  the  versions  to  be 
both  good,  but  Tickell’s  the  best  that  had  ever  been  written  ; and 
sometimes  said  that  they  were  both  good,  but  that  Tickell  had  more 
of  * Homer.’  ** 

Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated  ; his  reputation  and  his  inter- 
est were  at  hazard.  He  once  intended  to  print  together  the  four 
versions  of  Dryden,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and  Tickell,  that  they 
might  be  readily  compared  and  fairly  estimated.  This  design  seems 
to  have  been  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  Tonson,”  who  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  other  three  versions. 

Pope  intended  at  another  time  a rigorous  criticism  of  Tickell’s 
translation,  and  had  marked  a copy,  which  I have  seen,  in  all  places 
that  appeared  defective.”  But  while  he  was  thus  meditating  defence 
or  revenge,  his  adversary  sunk  before  him  without  a blow;  the  voice 
of  the  public  was  not  long  divided,  and  the  preference  was  univer- 
sally given  to  Pope’s  performance.” 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circumstance  to  another,*' 
that  the  other  translation  was  the  work  of  Addison  himself  ; but  if 
he  knew  it  in  Addison’s  lifetime,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  told 
it.  He  left  his  illustrious  antagonist  to  be  punished  by  what  has 


‘Letter*,’  4to.  1T3T,  p.  123. 

Letter,  July  5, 1T15.  ‘ Letters,’  4to.  1737,  p.  127. 

*•  Oay  to  Pope,  July  8, 1715.  Koscoe’s  ‘Pope,’  e<l.  1S17,  vill.  40. 

Llutot  to  Pope,  June  22, 1715.  Pope's  MS.  Iliad,  vol.  I.  lOS'’. 

Mr.  Pope,  In  his  first  resentment  of  this  us.ige,  was  resolved  to  expose  this  new  version 
In  a severe  critique  upon  It.  I have  now  by  me  the  copy  he  had  marked  for  this  purpose,  in 
which  be  has  classed  the  several  faults  in  translation,  language,  and  numbers,  under  theii 
proper  heads. — Wxbborton  : Pope'D  U'ortot,  8vo.  1752,  iv.  20. 


•s 


Tickell,  whose  skiff  (in  partnership  they  say) 

Set  forth  for  Greece,  but  founder’d  In  the  way. 

Gat  : Mr.  Popt't  Welcome  from  Greece, 


Compaie  Life  of  Tickell,  p.  99. 
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been  considered  as  the  most  painful  of  all  reflections,  the  remem* 
brance  of  a crime  perpetrated  in  vain. 

The  other  circumstances  of  their  quarrel  were  thus  related  by 
Pope 

“ Philips  seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to  abuse  me  in  coffee- 
houses and  conversations  : Gildon  wrote  a thing  about  Wycherley, 
in  which  he  had  abused  both  me  and  my  relations  very  grossly.*’ 
Lord  Warwick  himself  told  me  one  day  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me 
to  endeavour  to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addison  ; that  his  jealous  temper 
would  never  admit  of  a settled  friendship  between  us  : and,  to  con- 
vince me  of  what  he  had  said,  assured  me  that  Addison  had  encou- 
raged Gildon  to  publish  those  scandals,  and  had  given  him  ten 
guineas  after  they  were  published.  The  next  day,  while  I was 
heated  with  what  I had  heard,  I wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  to 
let  him  know  that  I was  not  unacquainted  with  this  behaviour  of 
his  ; that  if  I was  to  speak  severely  of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  should 
be  not  in  such  a dirty  way  ; that  I should  rather  tell  him,  himself, 
fairly  of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good  qualities  ; and  that  it  should 
be  something  in  the  following  manner : I then  subjoined  the  first 
sketch  of  what  has  been  since  called  my  Satire  on  Addison.  He 
used  me  very  civilly  ever  after,  and  never  did  me  any  injustice  that 
I know  of,  from  that  time  to  his  death,  whieh  was  about  three  years 
after.”  ** 

The  verses  on  Addison,  when  they  were  sent  to  Atterbury,  were 
considered  by  him  as  the  most  excellent  of  Pope’s  performances  ; 


**  Spence. — Jodnsok.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  148.  Spence's  statement  is  conSrmed  by  Warbnrton's 
Notes  on  Pope  (Works,  8vo.  1762,  Iv.  27). 

lie  [Gildon]  abused  Mr.  P.  very  scandaloxLsly  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  of  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Wycherley,  printed  by  Curll. — Pops  : 3TAe  Dunciad^  4to.  1729,  p.  21. 

This  pamphlet  1 have  failed  in  finding. 

Spence  adda:  “Dr.  Trapp,  who  was  by  at  the  time  of  this  conversation,  said  that  he 
wondered  how  so  many  people  came  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Pope  did  not  write  this  copy  of 
verses  till  after  ^Addison’s  death  ; since  so  many  people,  and  he  himself  for  one,  had  seen  it  in 
Addison's  lifetime.” — Spence  hy  Singer^  p.  149. 

The  character  of  Addison  was  first  printed  as  a ‘ Fragment  of  a Satire’  (‘  Miscellanies,  the 
last  volume,*  172S,  8vo) ; the  volume  with  the  Preface  signed  by  Swift  and  Pope,  in  which  Pre* 
face  this  passage  occurs : “ In  regard  to  two  persons  only,  we  wish  our  raillery,  though  ever 
60  tender,  or  resentment,  though  ever  so  just,  had  not  been  indulged.  We  speak  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  w'ho  was  a man  of  wit  and  of  honour;  and  of  Mr.  Addison,  whose  name  deserves 
all  respect  from  every  lover  of  learning.” 
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and  the  writer  was  advised,  since  he  knew  where  his  strength  lay, 
not  to  suffer  it  to  remain  unemployed.” 

This  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  subscription,  enabled  to  live  more 
by  choice,  having  persuaded  his  father  to  sell  their  estate  at  Binfield, 
he  purchased,  I think  only  for  his  life,  that  house  at  Twickenham  to 
which  his  residence  afterwards  procured  so  much  celebration,  and 
removed  thither  with  his  father  and  mother.*” 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  quincunx  which  his  verses 
mention  ; and  being  under  the  necessity  of  making  a subterraneous 
passage  to  a garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned  it 
with  fossil  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the  title  of  a grotto  ; a place 
of  silence  and  retreat,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  passions  could  be  excluded. 

A grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of  an  Englishman, 
who  has  more  frequent  need  to  solicit  than  exclude  the  sun  ; but 
Pope’s  excavation  was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  garden,  and, 
as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  their  defects,  he  extracted  an  orna- 
ment from  an  inconvenience,  and  vanity  produced  a grotto  where 
necessity  enforced  a passage.  It  may  be  frequently  remarked  of  the 
studious  and  speculative,  that  they  are  proud  of  trifies,  and  that 
their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and  childish  ; whether  it  be  that 
men  conscious  of  great  reputation  think  themselves  above  the  reach 
of  censure,  and  safe  in  the  admission  of  negligent  indulgences,  or 
that  mankind  expect  from  elevated  genius  an  uniformity  of  great- 
ness, and  watch  its  degradation  with  malicious  wonder  ; like  him 
who,  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into  the  clouds,  should 
lament  that  she  ever  descended  to  a perch. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  ‘ Homer  ’ were  annually  published,  he 
collected  his  former  works  (1717)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to  which 


•’  Atterbary  to  Pope,  Feb.  28, 1T21-2.  'Letters,’  4to.  1T3T,  p.  289. 

'“I*  He  did  not  remove  from  Cbiswtcic  to  Twickenham  till  after  his  father’s  death.  Ills 
father  died  In  October,  ITIT,  at  Chiswick,  and  Is  buried  at  Clilswlck. 

“ At  last  the  Gods  and  Fate  have  fixed  me  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  in  the  districts  of 
Richmond  and  Twickenham ; it  is  here  I have  passed  an  entire  year  of  my  life,  without  any 
fixed  abode  in  London,  or  more  llian  casting  a transitory  glance  (for  a day  or  two  at  most 
in  a month)  on  the  pomps  of  the  town.” — Pops  to  Jervas,  Dec.  12,  1T18  (‘  Letters,’  4to.  1737, 
p.  205). 

This,  however,  is  a wrong  date;  for  Garth,  who  is  mentioned  as  dead  in  the  same  letter,  did 
not  die  tiii  ISlh  January,  171S-19.  Pope,  I suspect,  baa  thrown  two  letters  into  one. 
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he  prefixed  a Preface,  written  with  great  sprightllness  and  elegance, 
which  was  afterwards  reprinted,  with  some  passages  subjoined  that 
he  at  first  omitted  other  marginal  additions  of  the  same  kind  he 
made  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems.  AValler  remarks,  that  poets 
lose  half  their  praise,  because  the  reader  knows  not  what  they  have 
blotted.  Pope’s  voracity  of  fame  taught  him  the  art  of  obtaining 
’’the  accumulated  honour  both  of  what  he  had  published,  and  of  what 
he  had  suppressed.”’ 

In  this  year  [nil]  his  father  died  suddenly,  in  his  seventy-fifth 
year,  having  passed  twenty-nine  years  in  privacy.  He  is  not  known 
but  by  the  character  which  his  son  has  given  him.  If  the  money 
with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by  himself,  he  had  traded  very 
successfully  in  times  when  sudden  riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  ‘Iliad ’was  at  last  completed  in  1120. 
The  splendour  and  success  of  this  work  raised  Pope  many  enemies, 
that  endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  abilities.  Burnet,  who  was 
afterwards  a judge  of  no  mean  reputation,  censured  him  in  a piece 
called  ‘Homerides’  before  it  was  published.  Ducket  likewise 
endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous.’”  Dennis  was  the  perpetual 
persecutor  of  all  his  studies.  But,  whoever  his  critics  were,  their 
writings  are  lost ; and  the  names  which  are  preserved,  are  preserved 
in  ‘ The  Dunciad.’ 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1120)  of  national  infatuation,  when  more 
riches  than  Peru  can  boast  were  expected  from  the  South  Sea,  when 
the  contagion  of  avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and  even  poets  panted 
after  wealth.  Pope  was  seized  with  the  universal  passion,  and  ven- 
tured some  of  his  money.  The  stock  rose  in  its  price  ; and  for  a 
while  he  thought  himself  the  lord  of  thousands.  But  this  dream  of 
happiness  did  not  last  long ; and  he  seems  to  have  waked  soon 
enough  to  get  clear  with  the  loss  of  what  he  once  thought  himself 
to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  of  that.’” 


>o>  The  omitted  passages  were  not  printed  by  Pope. 

los  ‘ Eloisa  to  Abelard’  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the  quarto  oflTlT. 

He  assisted  Burnet  in  the  tract  called  ‘Homerides,’  of  which  two  editions  in  different 
types  appeared  In  one  year  (ITIB). 

He  [Pope]  has  engaged  to  translate  the  ‘ Odyssey  ’ In  three  years ; I believe  rather  out 
of  a prospect  of  gain  than  Inclination ; for  I am  persuaded  he  bore  bis  part  in  the  loss  of  the 
South  Sea. — Oat  to  Swift,  Jan.  24, 1722. 
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Next  year”*  he  published  some  select  poems  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Parnell,  with  a very  elegant  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ; who, 
after  all  his  struggles  and  dangers,  then  lived  in  retirement,  still 
under  the  frown  of  a victorious  faction,  who  could  take  no  pleasure 
in  hearing  his  praise. 

He  gave  the  same  year  (1121”*)  an  edition  of  ‘Shakespeare.’ 
His  name  was  now  of  so  much  authority,  that  Tonson  thought  him- 
self entitled,  by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a subscription  of  six  guineas 
for  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  six  quarto  volumes  ; nor  did  his  expecta- 
tion much  deceive  him ; for  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he 
printed,  he  dispersed  a great  number  at  the  price  proposed.  The 
reputation  of  that  edition  indeed  sunk  afterwards  so  low,  that  one 
hundred  and  forty  copies  were  sold  at  six  shillings  each. 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  induced  by  a reward  of 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  twelve  shillings,  he  seems  never 
to  have  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation  ; for  Theobald,  a man 
of  heavy  diligence,  with  very  splendid  powers,  first  [1726],  in  a 
book  called  ‘Shakespeare  Restored,’  and  then  [1733],  in  a formal 
edition,  detected  his  deficiencies  with  all  the  insolence  of  victory  ; 
and  as  he  was  now  high  enough  to  be  feared  and  hated,  Theobald 
had  from  others  all  the  help  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  desire  of 
humbling  a haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  editors,  collators,  com- 
mentators, and  verbal  critics  ; and  hoped  to  persuade  the  world  that 
he  miscarried  in  this  undertaking  only  by  having  a mind  too  great 
for  such  minute  employment. 

Pope  in  his  edition  undoubtedly  did  many  things  wrong,  and  left 
many  things  undone  ; but  let  him  not  be  defrauded  of  his  due  praise, 
lie  was  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  first  that  told,  by  what 
helps  the  text  might  be  improved.  If  he  inspected  the  early  edi- 
tions negligently,  he  taught  others  to  be  more  accurate.  In  his 
Preface  he  expanded  with  great  skill  and  elegance  the  character 


lot  That  la,  1T21 ; but  the  edition  did  not  appear  nntil  1T22.  The  verses  to  Lord  Oxford  are 
dated  September  25, 1721,  and  are  written  in  honest  emulation  of  Tickell’s  excellent  Elent  on 
Addison,  addressed  to  tlic  young  Lord  Warwick,  and  then  newly  the  subject  of  great  admira- 
tion. 

'00  Another  confusion  of  dates.  The  edition,  six  volumes,  4lo.  (Tonson),  did  not  appear 
tiil  1725. 
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which  had  been  given  of  Shakespeare  by  Dryden  ; and  he  drew  the 
public  attention  upon  his  works,  which,  though  often  mentioned,  had 
been  little  read.'"’ 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  re.solving  not  to  let 
the  general  kindne.ss  cool,  he  published  proposals  for  a tran.slation 
of  the  ‘ Odyssey,’  in  five  volumes,  for  five  guineas.  He  was  willing, 
however,  now  to  have  associates  in  his  labour,  being  either  weary 
with  toiling  upon  another’s  thoughts,  or  having  heard,  as  Ruffhead 
relates,'**  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had  already  begun  the  work, 
and  liking  better  to  have  them  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had  “ translated  ” the 
‘Odyssey,’  as  he  had  said  of  the  ‘Iliad,’  he  says  that  he  had  “under- 
taken ” a translation  ; and  in  the  proposals,  the  subscription  is  said 
to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use,  but  for  that  of  “ two  of  his  friends 
who  have  assisted  him  in  this  work.” 

In  1723,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  new  version,  he  appeared 
before  the  Lords  at  the  memorable  trial  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity,  and  frequent  correspondence. 
Atterbury  had  honestly  recommended  to  him  the  study  of  the  Popish 
controversy,  in  hope  of  his  conversion  ; to  which  Pope  answered  in 
a manner  that  cannot  much  recommend  his  principles  or  his  judg- 
ment. In  questions  and  projects  of  learning  they  agreed  better. 
He  was  called  at  the  trial  to  give  an  account  of  Atterbury’s  domes- 
tic life,  and  private  employment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little 
time  he  had  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to  utter,  and 
in  those  few  he  made  several  blunders. 

His  letters  to  Atterbury  e.xpress  the  utmost  esteem,  tenderness, 
and  gratitude  : “perhaps,”  says  he,  “it  is  not  only  in  this  world 


Tlic  edition  of  Shakespeare  (which  he  undertook  merely  because  he  thought  nobody  else 
would)  took  up  near  two  years  more  In  the  drudgery  of  comparing  Impressions,  rectifying  the 
scenery,  Ac — Popk  ; Noii>  in  Duncind^  13mo.  p.  224. 

I have  retained  all  his  [Pope's]  notes,  that  no  fragment  of  so  great  a writer  may  be  lost ; 
his  preface,  valuable  alike  for  elegance  of  composition  and  Justness  of  remark,  and  containing 
a general  criticism  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little  can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little 
can  be  disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  suppress,  l>ut  that  every  reaflcr  would  demand 
its  insertion. — Johnson  : /Ve/V/ce  to  Shokettpettre^ 

Dated  lOlh  January,  1724^. 

Uuffhead's  statement  is  confirmed  by  a passage  in  Ppence,  ed.  Pinger,  j).  320.  Parts  ut 
Books  vU,  and  xUI,  he  had  already  printed  in  Pteelc's  * Miscellany,’  12mo.,  1714. 
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that  I may  have  cause  to  remember  the  Bishop  of  Rochester."  At 
their  last  interview  in  the  Tower,  Atterbury  presented  him  with  a 
Bible.”" 

Of  the  ‘Odyssey’  Pope  translated  only  twelve  books;  the  rest 
were  the  work  of  Broome  and  Fenton  : the  notes  were  written 
wholly  by  Broome,  who  was  not  over-liberally  rewarded.  The 
public  was  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the  several  shares  ; and  an 
account  was  subjoined  at  the  conclusion,  which  is  now  known  not  to 
be  true.’" 

The  first  copy  of  Pope’s  books,  with  those  of  Fen  ton,  arc  to  be 
seen  in  the  Museum.  The  parts  of  Pope  are  less  interlined  than 
the  ‘ Iliad;  and  the  latter  books  of  the  ‘ Iliad’  less  than  the  former. 
He  grew  dexterous  by  practice,  and  every  sheet  enabled  him  to 
write  the  next  with  more  facility.  The  books  of  Fenton  have  very 
few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope.’”  Those  of  Broome  have  not 
been  found  ; but  Pope  complained,  as  it  is  reported,  that  he  had 
much  trouble  in  correcting  them. 

His  contract  with  Lintot  was  the  same  as  for  the  ‘ Iliad,’  except 
that  only  one  hundred  pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume. 
The  number  of  subscribers  were  five  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and 
of  copies  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  ; so  that  his  profit,  when  he 
had  paid  his  a.ssistants,  was  still  very  considerable.  The  work  was 
finished  in  1725  ; and  from  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  no  more 
translations. 

The  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot’s  expectation  ; and  he  then  pre- 
tended to  discover  something  of  fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced  or 
threatened  a suit  in  Chancery. 

On  the  English  ‘ Odyssey’  a critici.sm  was  published  [1727]  by 
Spence,  at  that  time'”  Prelector  of  Poetry  at  Oxford;  a man 

This  Bible  was  afterwards  used  In  the  chapel  at  Prior  Park.  Pope  was  remembered  by 
Atterbury  In  his  will : “I  give  to  Mr.  Pope  any  book  he  shall  think  fit  to  choose  out  of  my 
small  collection,  to  be  preserved  by  him  In  memory  of  me.” — (See  Nichols’s  * Atterbury,*  liL 
5IS,  and  Iv.  492.) 

***  Compare  passage  In  Broome’s  * Life  * by  Johnson  In  this  volume,  IIo  claimed  twelve 
books,  with  some  parts  of  other  books,  in  the  Appendix  (vU.)  to  the  * Dunciad,’  4to.  and  Svo., 
1729. 

Only  three  of  Fenton’s  four  books  are  in  the  Museum,  and  one  is  free  from  Inter- 
lineations. 

No.  Warton’s  fatlier  was  Profes.sor  at  this  time.  8pence  succeeded  Warton.  (^ee 
Wartou’s  * Pope,’  1.  85.)  A second  edition  of  Spence’s  ‘ Kssay  * was  publidied  in  1787. 
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whose  learning  was  not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  Tery 
powerful.  His  criticism,  however,  was  commonly  just  ; what  he 
thought,  he  thought  rightly;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended 
by  his  coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the  first  experience 
of  a critic  without  malevolence,  who  thought  it  as  much  his  duty 
to  display  beauties  as  expose  faults  ; who  censured  with  respect, 
and  praised  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  oCFended  that  he  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  the  writer,”*  who  lived  with  him  from  that  time  in 
great  familiarity,  attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  compiled  memo- 
rials of  his  conversation.  The  regard  of  Pope  recommended  him  to 
the  great  and  powerful  ; and  he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments 
in  the  church. 

Not  long  after  Sept.  [1126]  Pope  was  returning  home  from  a visit 
in  a friend’s  coach,"*  which,  in  passing  a bridge,  was  overturned 
into  the  water  ; the  windows  were  closed,  and  being  unable  to  force 
them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  immediate  death,  when  the  pos- 
tilion snatched  him  out  by  breaking  the  glass,  of  which  the  frag- 
ments cut  two  of  his  fingers  in  such  a manner  that  he  lost  their  use. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him  a letter  of  consola- 
tion. He  had  been  entertained  by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he  talked 
with  so  much  grossness  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from  the  room. 
Pope  discovered  by  a trick  that  he  was  a spy  for  the  Court,  and 
never  considered  him  as  a man  worthy  of  confidence. 

He  soon  afterwards  (1727)  joined  with  Swift,  who  was  then  in 
England,  to  publish  three  volumes  of  ‘ Miscellanies,’  in  which 
amongst  other  things  he  inserted  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  a Parish  Clerk,’ 
in  ridicule  of  Burnet’s  importance  in  his  own  History,  and  a ‘ Debate 
upon  Black  and  White  Horses,’  written  in  all  the  formalities  of  a 
legal  process  by  the  assistance,  as  is  said,  of  Mr.  Fortescue,  after- 
wards Master  of  the  Rolls.  Before  these  ‘ Miscellanies  ’ is  a preface 


By  the  favour  of  Dr.  Lowth,  the  late  excellent  Bishop  of  London,  I have  seen  a copy  of 
this  Essay  on  the  ‘ Odyssey,’  with  marj^tnal  observations,  written  In  Pope’s  hand,  and  generally 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  Spence’s  observations  ; and  In  a few  instances  pleading,  humor- 
ously enough,  that  some  favourite  lines  might  be  spared. — Wart/ni^a  Pope^  h 36. 

* **  In  a coach  and  six  at  Whltton,  on  his  way  home  from  Dawlcy.  (Spence  by  Singer,  p.  6 
and  p.  267 ; Arbuthnot  to  Swift,  20th  Sept.  1726 ; BoUngbroke  to  Swift,  22nd  Sept.  172d ; and 
Pope  to  Swift,  8th  March,  1726-7,)  It  was  his  right  hand. 
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signed  by  Swift  and  Pope,*’*  but  apparently  written  by  Pope  ; in 
which  he  makes  a ridiculous  and  romantic  complaint  of  the  rob- 
beries committed  upon  authors  by  the  clandestine  seizure  and  sale 
of  their  papers.  He  tells  in  tragic  strains  how  “ the  cabinets  of  the 
sick  and  the  closets  of  the  dead  have  been  broken  open  and  ran- 
sacked as  if  those  violences  were  often  committed  for  papers  of 
uncertain  and  accidental  value,  which  are  rarely  provoked  by  real 
treasures  ; as  if  epigrams  and  essays  were  in  danger  where  gold  and 
diamonds  are  safe.  A cat  hunted  for  his  musk  is,  according  to 
Pope’s  account,  but  the  emblem  of  a wit  winded  by  booksellers. 

Ilis  complaint,  however,  received  some  attestation  ; for  the 
same  year'”  the  letters  written  by  him  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  his 
youth,  were  sold  by  Mrs.  Thomas  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  these  ‘ Miscellanies  ’ was  first  published  the  ‘ Art  of  Sinking  in 
Poetry,”'*  which,  by  such  a train  of  consequences  as  usually  passes 
in  literary  quarrels,  gave  in  a short  time,  according  to  Pope’s  account, 
occasion  to  ‘ The  Dunciad.’ 

In  the  following  year  (1128)  he  began  to  put  Atterbury’s  advice 
in  practice,  and  showed  his  satirical  powers  by  publishing  ‘ The 
Dunciad,”"*  one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate  performances,  in 


Dated  Twickenham^  May  2Tth,  1727 ; bat  the  volume  in  which  it  appears  Is  dated  1728, 
and  is  called  “ the  last  volume/*  • 

Rather  two  years  before.  The  * Complaint  ’ was  puidwhed  in  172S,  and  CurH’s  Miscel- 
lanea,* In  which  they  appeared,  though  dated  1727,  was  actually  published  in  1726.  See  Cor- 
rlnna's  (Mrs.  Tlmmas’s)  own  letter  before  them,  dated  10th  June,  1720;  and  Thomson’s  letter 
to  Aaron  IHU,  of  Oct.  20,  1726. 

I la  Iq  “ the  last  volume,”  172S,  containing  the  Preface,  signed  by  Swift  and  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  has  pubUshed  a second  volume  of  his  ‘ Poetical  Works  * [folio,  1735],  of  which  I 
suppose  he  has  made  you  a present.  I am  surprised  to  sec  he  owns  so  little  in  the  four 
volumes  [of  Mbcellanie.*i],  and  speaks  of  tliese  few  things  as  inconsiderable.  I am  a stranger 
to  what  part  of  the  copy-money  he  received;  but  you  know  better,  arc  a competent  judge 
whether  be  deserved  it.  I always  thought  the  * Art  of  Sinking*  was  his,  though  be  there  dis- 
owns it. — Ben.  Mottk  (the  imbllahcr)  to  Swift,  81st  July,  1735  (Scott,  xvlil,  356). 

Misled  by  a note  of  Pope’s,  no  doubt  meant  to  mislead,  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  *The  Dunciad  ’has  been  a kind  of  puszle  to  the  critics.  Pope’s  final 
account  of  its  publication  Is  a.s  follows : — 

” This  poem  was  written  In  the  year  1726.  In  the  next  year  an  imperfect  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Dublin,  and  reprinted  at  London,  in  twelves ; another  at  Dublin,  and  another  at 
London,  in  octavo ; and  tliree  others,  In  twelves,  the  same  year.  But  there  was  no  perfect 
edition  Ijefore  that  of  London,  in  quarto,  1729,  which  was  attended  with  mdes.”  (Note  on 
* Dunciad,*  B.  i.  p.  5,  in  the  ‘ Works  of  Ale.vauder  Pope,  vol.  lii.  part  1,  containing  ‘ The 

Dunciad.*  Now  first  published  according  to  the  complete  copy,  found  in  the  year  1741.  Lon- 
don : printed  for  11.  DotIsJey,  and  sold  by  T.  Cooper,  1743.) 

voi,.  II.  12 
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which  he  endeavoured  to  sink  into  contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom 
he  liad  been  attacked,  and  some  others  whom  ho  thought  unable  to 
detend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor  Theobald,  whom  he 
accused  of  ingratitude,  but  whose  real  crime  was  supposed*  to  be 
that  of  having  revised  ‘Shakspeare’  more  happily  than  himself. 
This  satire  had  the  effect  which  he  intended,  by  blasting  the  charac- 
ters wliich  it  touched.  Italph,  who,  unneces.sarily  interposing  in 
the  (juarrel,  got  a place  in  a subsequent  edition,  complained  that 
for  a time  he  was  in  danger  of  starving,  as  the  booksellers  had  no 
longer  any  conlidencc  in  his  capacity.*’'’ 


Now  U EO  happens  Uial  an  edition  of  the  year  1727  is  unknown,  though  Pope  positively  stales 
(‘  Dundati,’  17H0),  t)»at  Jici>  imperfect  editions  w ere  printed  at  Uuldin  and  London,  in  octavo 
and  duod.,  1727,  IVe  have  editions  of  172S,  and  what  fa  more  to  the  point,  no  advertfaement 
of  Us  publication  fa  to  be  found,  or  any  reference  to  it  be  seen,  in  the  newspapers  of  the  lime 
prior  to  May,  172S.  The  Hrst  known  edition  of  ‘ The  Duuciad  * was  first  publUhed  on  Saturday, 
the  18th  of  May,  1728,  price  U.,  with  this  imprint  (transcribed  from  Malone's  copy,  now  in  my 
po«session) 

Tins 

DUNCIAD 

AV 

Heroic  Poem 
Thkkb  Books. 

Buiiun  Printed.  Ia>ndos  Ueprinted  for  A.  Dodd  1728.  [12uio.] 

Now,  what  does  Pope  himself  tell  us  ? *“  Tl>e  Dunciad,’  Imperfect  as  It  w as,  had  not  been 
published  two  days,  but  the  whole  town  gave  it  to  Mr.  Pope.”  (Note  J\  on  * Dunciad,'  17o0, 
p.  7.)  But  Pope  was  not  always  correct  in  his  dates.  In  the  edition  of  17:16  he  inserts  an 

* Advenfaemeut  to  the  first  Edition,  with  Notes  in  quarto,  1728' — meaning  1720.  (lie  has 
made  the  same  error  in  the  date  of  the  quarto,  at  p.  70  of  the  same  edition,  but  corrected  his 
mistake  in  1718.)  IVhat  on  the  title-page  is  called  ” The  second  edition  with  some  additional 
notes,”  an  octavo  of  1729,  Pope  calls,  in  a letter  to  Swift,  “the  eighth.”  (Letter,  Nov.  28, 
1729.) 

I have  seen  in  Mr.  Croker's  hands  a letter  from  Pope  to  Lord  Oxford,  of  the  20th  May,  17*28, 
in  which  he  says,  ” 1 hope  you  have  seen  ' The  Dunciad ' in  print,  which  is  more  than  1 have 
done.”  The  second  edition  of ‘The  Dunciad;  an  Heroic  Poem,  in  three  books,' wa.s  udver* 
tised  as  this  day  published  in  ‘ The  London  Journal ' of  May  27,  1728,  with  the  famous  Spenser 
motto  u])pendcd,  which  Spence  tells  us  (p.  296)  he  remembers  seeing  ” in  the  first  MS.  copy  of 

* The  Dunciad.'  ” 

A Dublin  edition  was  printed  in  1728,  subsequent  to  the  London  edition.  (See  ‘ Notes  and 
Queries,'  x.  199.)  If  there  was  any  Dublin  edition  of  ‘ The  Dunciad ' prior  to  the  London,  it 
was  doubtless  paid  for  by  Pope  himself.  (See  Swift  to  Beach,  * Scott,*  xviii.  tiOO.) 

1‘io  “iie[Dryden]  died  nevertheless,  In  a good  old  age,  possessed  of  the  kingdom  of  Wit, 
and  was  succeeded  by  King  Alexander,  surnamed  Pope.  This  prince  enjoyed  the  crown 
many  years,  and  U thought  to  have  stretched  the  prerogative  much  farther  than  his  predeces* 
ior.  lie  fa  said  to  have  been  extremely  jealous  of  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  to  have 
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The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and  slow  ; the  plan, 
if  not  wholly  new,  was  little  understood  by  coinmou  readers.  Many 
of  the  allusions  required  illustration  ; the  names  were  often  ex- 
])resscd  only  by  the  initial  and  final  letters,  and,  if  they  had  been 
printed  at  length,  were  such  as  few  had  known  or  recollected.  The 
subject  itself  liad  nothing  generally  interesting,  for  whom  did  it 
concern  to  know  that  one  or  another  scribbler  was  a dunce  ? If 
therefore  it  had  been  possible  for  those  who  were  attacked  to  con- 
ceal their  pain  and  their  resentment,  ‘The  Dunciad’  might  have 
made  its  way  very  slowly  in  the  world. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be  expected  ; every  man  is  of  impor- 
tance to  himself,  and,  therefore,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  others  ; and, 
supposing  the  world  already  acquainted  with  all  his  pleasures  and 
his  pains,  is  perhaps  the  first  to  publish  injuries  or  misfortunes 
which  had  never  bceu  known  unless  related  by  himself,  and  at  which 
those  that  hear  them  will  only  laugh,  for  no  man  sympathises  with 
the  sorrows  of  vanity. 

The  history  of  ‘ The  Dunciad  ’ is  very  minutely  related  by  Pope 
himself,  in  a Dedication  which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex  in  the 
name  of  Savage. 

“ I will  relate  the  war  of  the  ‘ Dunces  ’ (for  so  it  has  been  com- 
monly called),  which  began  in  the  year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730.” 

“ When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it  projicr,  for  reasons 
specified  ill  the  preface  to  their  ‘ Miscellanies,’  to  publish  such  little 
pieces  of  theirs  as  had  casually  got  abroad,  there  was  added  to  them 
the  ‘Treatise  of  the  Bathos,’  or  the  ‘Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.’ 
It  happened  that  in  one  chapter  of  this  piece  the  several  species 
of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in  classes,  to  which  were  prefixed  almost 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  ran- 

employed  various  spies,  by  whom,  if  he  was  loformed  of  the  least  suggestion  against  his  title, 
lie  never  failed  of  branding  the  accused  person  with  the  word  dimcfi  on  his  forehead  in  broad 
letters ; after  which  the  unhappy  culprit  was  obliged  to  lay  by  his  pen  for  ever,  for  no  book- 
seller would  venture  to  print  a word  that  he  wrote,  lie  did  indeed  put  a total  restraint  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press  ; for  no  person  durst  read  anything  wiiieh  was  writ  without  Ids  licence  and 
•pprobaliotj ; and  this  licence  lie  granted  only  to  four  during  hU  reign,  namely,  to  the  celo- 
brated  Dr.  t^wift,  to  the  ingenious  iJr.  Young,  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  to  one  Mr.  Gay,  four  of 
bU  principal  courtiers  and  favourites.  Dut  without  diving  any  deeper  into  bis  cl.araetcr,  wo 
must  allow  that  King  Alexander  had  great  merit  as  a writer,  and  hla  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
M il  was  better  founded,  at  least  than  his  enemies  have  pretended.— Kikluiso  : iovent  O'ar^ 
'Vh  Jourvol,  No.  23,  Saturday,  March  21,  1752, 
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dom)  ; but  such  was  the  number  of  poets  eminent  in  that  art, 
that  some  one  or  other  took  every  letter  to  himself ; all  fell  into 
so  violent  a fury,  that,  for  half  a year  or  more,  the  common  news- 
pers  (in  most  of  which  they  had  some  property,  as  being  hired 
writers)  were  filled  with  the  most  abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities 
they  could  possibly  devise  ; a liberty  no  way  to  be  wondered  at 
in  those  people,  and  in  those  papers,  that  for  many  years,  during 
the  uncontrolled  licence  of  the  pi’ess,  had  aspersed  almost  all  the 
great  characters  of  the  age  ; and  this  with  impunity,  their  own 
persons  and  names  being  utterly  secret  and  obscure. 

“ This  gave  Mr.  I’opc  the  thought  that  he  had  now  some  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good,  by  detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these 
common  enemies  of  mankind  ; since,  to  invalidate  this  universal 
slander,  it  sutliced  to  show  what  contemptible  men  were  the  authors 
of  it.  He  was  not  without  hopes,  that  by  manifesting  the  dulness 
of  those  who  had  only  malice  to  recommend  them,  cither  the  book- 
sellers would  not  find  their  account  in  employing  them,  or  the  men 
themselves,  when  discovered,  want  courage  to  proceed  in  so  unlaw- 
ful an  occupation.  This  it  was  that  gave  birth  to  ‘ The  Dunciad 
and  he  thought  it  an  happiness,  that,  by  the  late  flood  of  slander 
on  himself,  he  had  acquired  such  a peculiar  right  over  their  names 
as  was  necessary  to  this  design. 

“ On  the  12th  of  March,  1728-9,  at  St.  James’s,  that  poem  was 
presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  (who  had  before  been  pleased  to 
read  it)  by  the  Right  Ilonourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ; and  some 
days  after  the  whole  impression  was  taken  and  dispersed  by  several 
noblemen  and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

“ It  is  certainly  a true  observation,  that  no  people  are  so  impa- 
tient of  censure  os  those  who  are  the  greatest  slanderers,  which 
was  wonderfully  exemplified  on  this  occasion.  On  the  day  the 
book  was  first  vended,  a crowd  of  authors  besieged  the  shop  ; en- 
treaties, advices,  threats  of  law  and  battery,  nay  cries  of  treason, 
were  all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  ‘ The  Dunciad  on 
the  other  side  the  booksellers  and  hawkers  made  as  great  efforts 
to  procure  it.  ^Vhat  could  a few  poor  authors  do  against  so  great 
a majority  as  the  public  ? There  was  no  stopping  a torrent  with 
a finger  : so  out  it  came. 
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“Many  Indicrons  circumstances  attended  it.  The  ‘Dunces'  (for 
by  this  name  they  were  called)  held  weekly  clubs  to  consult  of  hos- 
tilities against  the  author  : one  wrote  a letter  to  a great  minister, 
assuring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the  greatest  enemy  the  Government 
had  ; and  another  bought  his  image  in  clay  to  execute  him  in 
eflBgy  ; with  which  sad  sort  of  satisfaction  the  gentlemen  were  a 
little  comforted. 

“ Some  false  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl  in  their  frontis- 
piece, the  true  one,  to  distinguish  it,  fixed  in  his  stead  an  ass  laden 
with  authors.  Then  another  surreptitious  one  being  printed  with 
the  same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  returned  for  distinction  to 
the  owl  again.'”  lienee  arose  a great  contest  of  booksellers  against 
booksellers,  and  advertisements  against  advertisements  ; some  re* 
commending  the  edition  of  the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the 
ass  ; by  which  names  they  came  to  be  distinguished,  to  the  great 
honour  also  of  the  gentlemen  of  ‘ The  Dunciad.’  ” 

Pope  appears  by  this  narrative  to  have  contemplated  his  vic- 
tory over  the  ‘ Dunces  ’ with  great  exultation  ; and  such  was  his 
delight  in  the  tumult  which  he  had  raised,  that  for  a while  his 
natural  sensibility  was  suspended,  and  he  read  reproaches  and  invec- 
tives without  emotion,  considering  them  only  as  the  necessary  effects 
of  that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  given. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  concealed  that  by  his  own  confession,  he 
w’as  the  aggressor  ; for  nobody  believes  that  the  letters  in  the 
‘ Bathos  ’ were  placed  at  random; and  it  may  be  discovered  that, 
when  he  thinks  himself  concealed,  be  indulges  the  common  vanity  of 
common  men,  and  triumphs  in  those  distinctions  which  he  had 
affected  to  despise.  He  is  proud  that  his  book  was  presented  to 
the  King  and  Queen  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole; 
he  is  proud  that  they  had  read  it  before  ; he  is  proud  that  the 


The  first  ass  edition  Is  the  quarto  of  1729.  Even  the  owl  plates  vary, 
‘ Let  us  try  and  hit  a fesr  of  these  random  letters  : 


A.  H.  Aaron  HIIL 
C.  O.  Charles  GUdon. 

L.  T.  Lewis  Theobald, 
n.  P.  De  Foe. 

L.  E.  Lawrence  Eusden. 
W.  U.  William  Broome. 
L.  W.  Leonard  Welsted. 


C.  C.  Colley  Cibber. 

J.  D.  John  Dennis. 

J.  0.  John  Oldmlxon. 

E.  W.  Edward  Ward. 

J.  M.,  Esq.,  James  Moore,  Esq. 

T.  D.,  Gent.,  Thomas  Durfey,  OenL 
A.  P.  Ambrose  rblUps. 
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edition  was  taken  ofT  by  the  nobility  and  persons  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. 

The  edition  of  which  lie  speaks  was,  I believe,  that  which,  by 
tcllin}^  in  the  text  the  names,  and  in  the  notes  the  characters  of 
those  whom  he  had  satirised,  was  made  intelligible  and  diverting.”* 
The  critics  bad  now  declared  their  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  the 
common  reader  began  to  like  it  without  fear  ; those  who  were 
strangers  to  petty  literature,  and  therefore  unable  to  decipher 
initials  and  blanks,  had  now  names  and  persons  brought  within  their 
view  ; aud  delighted  in  the  visible  eflect  of  those  shafts  of  malice 
which  they  had  hitherto  contemplated  as  shot  into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fresh  provocation  now  given  him,  renewed  the 
enmity  which  had  for  a time  been  appeased  by  mutual  civilities  ; 
and  published  [1728]  remarks  which  he  had  till  then  suppressed, 
upon  ‘ The  Rape  of  the  Lock.’  Many  more  grumbled  in  secret,  or 
vented  their  resentment  in  the  newspapers  by  epigrams  or  invec- 
tives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving  Burnet  with  “ pious 
passion,”  pretended  that  his  moral  character  was  injured,  and  for 
some  time  declared  his  resolution  to  take  vengeance  with  a cud- 
gel.”* But  Pope  appeased  him  by  changing  “ pious  passion  ” to 
“ cordial  friendship,”  and  by  a note,  in  which  he  vehemently  dis- 
claims the  maliguity  of  meaning  imputed  to  the  first  expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as  diving  for  the  prize,”* 


199  Yes,  the  4to.  of  1729 ; but  a better  edition  Is  that  of  the  octavo  of  1729,  “ the  second 
edition,  with  some  additional  notes  printed  for  Lawton  GilUver,  and  recommended  by  Pope 
to  Swift.  (Letter,  Oct*  9, 1729.)  * The  Dunciad  * was  registered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  by  Lawton 
GilUver,  on  12  April,  1729.  He  was  then  the  sole  publiidier,  registering  **  the  whole." 

Some  one  said  to  Lord  Chesterfield  he  wondered  Pope  was  not  beaten  for  bis  personality 
In  his  satires.  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  " IVhat  was  everybody's  business,  is  no  one’s  busi- 
ness."— Hoback  Walpolb  : MS.  quoUd  in  Mit/ofd'ii  v.  182. 

This  is  not  quite  correct.  The  couplet  in  which  "pious  passion"  occurs  was  retained 
with  an  explanatory  note,  and  Is  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  173G,  12mo.  " Cordial  friend- 

ship " occurs  la  no  edition  that  I have  seen. 

Then  * * try’d,  but  hardly  snatched  from  sight, 

Instant  buoys  up,  and  rises  into  light. 

Ed.  1T2!). 

Tlien  ♦ essay’d,  scarce  vanish’d  out  of  sight, 
lie  buoys  up  instant,  and  returns  to  light. 

Ed.  1736,  ajid  all  fuhtequent  ediliont, 

Johnson  baa  somewhat  mistaken  the  exact  point  of  the  controversy.  The  first  hltna  of 
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expostulated  with  Pope  in  a manner  so  much  superior  to  all  mean 
solicitation,  that  Pope  was  reduced  to  sneak  and  shufile,  sometimes 
to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apologise  ; he  first  endeavours  to  wound, 
and  is  then  afraid  to  own  that  he  meant  a blow. 

‘ The  Dunciad,’  in  the  complete  edition,  is  addressed  to  Dr. 
Swift  : of  the  notes,  part  were  written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  an 

apologetical  letter  was  prefixed,  signed  by  Cleland,"’  but  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  Dulness,  he  seems  to  have  indulged 
himself  a while  in  tranquillity ; but  his  subsequent  productions  prove 
that  he  was  not  idle.  He  published  (1131)  a poem  on  ‘ Taste,’  in 
which  he  very  particularly  and  severely  criticises  the  house,  the  fur- 
niture, the  gardens  and  the  entertainments  of  Timon,  a man  of  great 
wealth  and  little  taste.  By  Timon  he  was  universally  supposed, 
and  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  to  whom  the  poem  is  addressed,  was 
privately  said,  to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chandos  ; a man  perhaps  too 
much  delighted  with  pomp  and  show,  but  of  a temper  kind  and 
beneficent,  and  who  had  consequently  the  voice  of  the  public  in  his 
favour. 

A violent  outcry  was  therefore  raised  against  the  ingratitude  and 
treachery  of  Pope,  who  was  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the 
patronage  of  Chandos  for  a present  of  a thousand  pounds,”’  and 
who  gained  the  opportunity  of  insulting  him  by  the  kindness  of  his 
invitation. 

The  receipt  of  a thousand  pounds  Pope  publicly  denied  ; but 
from  the  reproach  which  the  attack  on  a character  so  amiable 
brought  upon  him,  he  tried  all  means  of  escaping.  The  name  of 
Cleland  was  again  employed  in  an  apology,”'  by  which  no  man  was 
satisfied  ; and  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  shelter  his  temerity  behind 

which  Hill  complains  In  his  manly  letters  to  Pope  Is  not  In  ‘The  Dnnclad,’  but  in  ‘The 
Art  of  Sinking/  mil  accuses  Pope  of  having  attacked  him  under  the  Initials  A.  If  In  * Tho 
Art  of  Sinking/  The  diving  scene,  which  w:usa  kind  of  palinode  on  Pope’s  part,  Is  In  ‘The 
Dunciad/ 

The  name  of  Swifl  appears  for  the  first  time  before  the  12mo.  edition,  1736. 

Dated  “ St.  James’s,  Dec.  22,  172S/’ 

***  Only  five  hundred  pounds.  (See  ‘ Ingratitude,  To  Mr  Pope,  1783,’  fol.  p.  7.) 

In  an  undated  letter  to  the  Karl  of  Rurlington,  before  the  third  edition  of  the  ‘ Epistle, 
and  included  In  his  ‘ Letters,’  4to.  1737,  p.  310.  He  got  into  a scrape  with  the  critics  by  sign- 
ing his  letter  “your  faithful  affeciionaU  servant.” 

Id  tlie  shape  of  a letter  to  Gay,  dated  Dec.  16, 1731. 
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dissimulation,  and  endeavour  to  make  tliat  disbelieved  which  he 
never  had  confidence  openly  to  deny.  He  wrote  an  exculpatory 
letter  to  the  Duke,  which  was  answered  with  great  maguauiinity,  as 
Ity  a man  who  accepted  his  cxcu.se  without  believing  his  professions. 
He  said,  that  to  have  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had  been 
an  indifferent  action  in  another  man ; but  that  in  Pope,  after  the 
reciprocal  kindness  that  had  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  had 
been  less  easily  excused.”’ 

Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  complaining  of  the  treatment  which 
his  poem  had  found,  “ owns  that  such  critics  can  intimidate  him, 
nay,  almost  persuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a compliment 
this  age  deserves.”  The  man  who  threatens  the  world  is  always 
ridiculous ; for  the  world  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in  a short 
time  will  cease  to  miss  him.  I have  heard  of  an  idiot  who  used  to 
revenge  his  vexations  by  lying  all  night  upon  the  bridge.  “ There 
is  nothing,”  says  Juvenal,  “that  a man  will  not  believe  in  his  own 
favour.”  Pope  had  been  flattered  till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the 
moving  powers  in  the  system  of  life.  When  he  talked  of  laying 
down  his  pen,  those  who  sat  round  him  intreated  and  implored  ; and 
self-love  did  not  suffer  him  to  suspect  that  they  went  away  and 
laughed.”* 

The  following  year  [4th  Dec.,  1732]  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a man 
whom  he  had  known  early,  and  whom  he  seemed  to  love  with  more 
tenderness  than  any  other  of  his  literary  friends.  Pope  was  now 
forty-four  years  old  ; an  ago  at  which  the  mind  begins  less  easily  to 
admit  new  confidence,  and  the  will  to  grow  less  flexible,  and  when, 
therefore,  the  departure  of  an  old  friend  is  very  acutely  felt. 

In  the  next  year  [7th  June,  1733]  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by  an 
unexpected  death,  for  she  had  lasted  to  the  age  of  ninety-three ; but 
she  did  not  die  unlamcnted.  The  filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the 

This  does  not  agree  with  the  account  in  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  145. 

Letter  to  Lord  Buriington,  first  prefixed  to  the  third  edition  of  * The  Epistle  on  Taste.* 

There  is  a general  outcry  against  that  part  of  the  poem  which  is  thought  an  abuse  on 
the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Other  parts  are  quarrelled  with  as  obscure  and  unharmouious ; and  I 
am  told  there  Is  an  advertisement  tliat  promises  a publication  of  Pope's  Epistle  versified,  , . 
. . I am  surprised  Mr.  Pope  is  not  weary  of  making  enemies. — Dr.  Delasy  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  23rd  Dec.  1T41  (Hanmer  Corresp.  p.  21T). 

The  hundred  footsteps  scrajiing  the  marble  hull  Indicated  exactly,  it  was  said,  the  numbei 
for  some  years  of  the  Duke's  domestics  at  Canons. 
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highest  degree  amiable  and  exemplary  ; his  parents  had  the  happi- 
ness of  living  till  he  was  at  the  summit  of  poetical  reputation,  till 
he  was  at  ease  in  his  fortune,  and  without  a rival  in  his  fume,  and 
found  no  diminution  of  his  respect  or  tenderness.'’^  Whatever  was 
his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obedient  ; and  whatever  was  his  irrita- 
bility, to  them  he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  .soothing  and  quiet 
comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than  such  a son.'” 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope’s  life  which  seems  to  deserve  some 
inquiry  was  a publication  of  Letters  between  him  and  many  of  his 
friends,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a rapacious  bookseller 
of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him  [May  1135]  printed  and  sold.  This 
volume  containing  some  letters  from  noblemen,'"  Pope  incited  a pro- 
secution against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  breach  of  privilege, 
and  attended  himself  to  stimulate  the  resentment  of  his  friends. 
Curll  appeared  at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no  great  danger, 
spoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence.  “ He  has,”  said  Curll,  “ a 
knack  at  versifying,  but  in  prose  I think  myself  a match  for  him.” 
When  the  orders  of  the  House  were  examined,  none  of  them 
appeared  to  have  been  infringed  ; Curll  went  away  triumphant;  and 
Pope  was  left  to  seek  some  other  remedy. 

Curll’s  account  was,  that  one  evening  a man  iu  a clergyman’s 
gown,  but  with  a lawyer’s  band,  brought  and  offered  to  sale  a num- 
ber of  printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope’s  epistolary  cor- 
respondence ; that  he  asked  no  name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gave 
the  price  demanded,  and  thought  himself  authorised  to  use  his  pur- 
cha.se  to  his  own  advantage. 

As  to  Pope's  being  born  of  honest  parents,  1 Tcrily  believe  it ; and  will  add  one  praiae 
to  Ills  mother’s  character,  that  (though  I only  knew  her  very  old)  she  always  appeared  to  me  to 
have  much  better  sense  than  himself. — Lsdv  M.  W.  Montagu  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  Jan.  8, 
[1T8«]. 

The  obelisk  wlilch  Pope  erected  in  his  garden  to  his  mother  was  bought  by  the  present 
Earl  Howe,  and  removed  to  his  Lordship's  seat,  Gopsall,  In  Leicestershire.  1 remember  it  at 
Twickenham,  and  I have  seen  It  at  Qopsall. 

Johnson  Is  here  Incorrect.  The  volume  complained  of  does  not  contain  a single  letter 
from  any  nobleman,  and  Curll  was  acquitted,  and  the  copies  returned  to  him,  on  this  ground 
alone,  the  Committee  hnding  (15th  May,  1785)  that  the  publication  was  not  contrary  to  the 
standing  order  of  the  House,  of  81st  Jauuary,  1721-2,  though  the  advertisement  In  ‘The  Post- 
boy' expressly  mentioned  letters  from  Lord  llullfax  and  Uiirlington.  The  standing  order  was 
founded  on  an  advertisement  by  Curll  of  an  Intended  publication,  ‘The  Works  and  Life  of 
Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham,’  for  which  Curll,  on  hU  knees,  was  reprimanded  by  the  Lon^ 
Chancellor. 

VOL.  II.  1 2* 
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That  Curll  gave  a true  account  of  the  tran-saction,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  because  no  falsehood  was  ever  detected  ; and  when  some 
years  afterwards  I mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son  of  Bernard,  he 
declared  his  opinion  to  Ijc,  that  Pope  knew  better  tlian  any  body  else 
how  Curll  obtained  the  copies,  bocau.se  another  parcel  was  at  the 
same  time  .sent  to  himself,  for  vvliich  no  price  had  ever  been  de- 
manded, as  he  made  known  his  resolution  not  to  pay  a porter,  and 
consequently  not  to  deal  with  a nameless  agent. 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  public,  that  they  were 
sent  at  once  to  two  booLscllcrs  : to  Curll,  who  was  likely  to  seize 
them  as  a prey;  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected  to  give  Pope 
information  of  the  seeming  injury.  Lintot,  I believe,  did  nothing, 
and  Curll  did  what  was  expected.  That  to  make  them  public  was 
the  only  purpose  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  becau.se  the  numbers 
offered  to  sale  by  the  private  mcs.scngers  showed  that  hope  of 
gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the  impression. 

It  seems  that  Pope,  being  desirous  of  printing  his  letters,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  do,  without  imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this 
country  been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance  of  compulsion; 
that  when  he  could  complain  that  his  letters  were  surreptitiously 
published,  he  might  decently  and  defensively  publish  them  himself.”* 

Pope’s  private  correspondence,  thus  promulgated,  filled  the  nation 
with  praises  of  his  candour,  tenderness,  and  benevolence,  the  purity 
of  his  purpo.scs,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  friendship.  There  were  some 
letters  which  a very  good  or  a very  wise  man  would  wish  suppressed, 
but,  as  they  had  been  already  exposed,  it  was  impracticable  now  to 
retract  them. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  Letters,  ^Ir.  Allen  first  conceived  the 
desire  of  knowing  him  ; and  with  so  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the 
friendship  which  he  had  newly  formed,  that  wlien  Pope  told  his  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  his  own  property  by  gjnuiue  edition,  he  offered 
to  pay  the  cost. 

There  cannot  be  a stronger  proof  of  his  [Pope’s]  being  capable  of  anj'  action  for  the 
rake  of  gain  than  pubUi^hing  )tU  literary  correspondence,  which  lays  open  such  a mixture  of 
dulness  and  Ingenuity  that  one  would  imagine  it  Tit^lble  even  to  hU  most  pasvsionate  admirers. 
— LAPr  Maky  W.  Moxtaou  to  the  Countess  of  Itute,  June  23, 1T52. 

This  account  of  the  publication  of  Pope's  letters  Is  now  the  universally  reccired 
account. 
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This,  however,  Pope  did  not  accept ; but  in  time  solicited  a sub- 
scription for  a quarto  volume,  which  appeared  (1131),  I believe, 
with  sufficient  profit.  In  the  Preface  lie  tells  that  his  Letters  were 
reposited  in  a friend’s  library,  said  to  be  the  Earl  of  0.\ford’s,"°  and 
that  the  copy  thence  stolen  was  sent  to  the  press.  The  story  was 
doubtless  received  with  different  degrees  of  credit.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  Preface  to  the  ‘ Miscellanies  ’ was  written  to  pre- 
pare the  public  for  such  an  incident ; and,  to  strengthen  this 
opinion,  James  Worsdale,  a painter,  who  was  employed  in  clandes- 
tine negotiations,  but  whose  veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared 
that  he  was  the  messenger  who  carried,  by  Pope’s  direction,  the 
books  to  Curll.'*’ 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed,  as  they  had  relation 
to  recent  facts  and  jjersons  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten, 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  found  readers  ; but,  as  the  facts  were 
minute,  and  the  charactei’s,  being  either  private  or  literary,  were 
little  known  or  little  regarded,  they  awaked  no  popular  kindness  or 
resentment  ; the  book  never  became  much  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion ; some  read  it  as  a contemporary  history,  and  some  perhaps  as  a 
model  of  epistolary  language  ; but  those  who  read  it  did  not  talk  of 
it.  Not  much  therefore  was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy  ; nor  do 
I remember  that  it  produced  either  public  praise  or  public  censure. 

It  had,  however,  in  some  degree,  the  recommendation  of  novelty. 
Our  language  has  few  Letters  except  those  of  statesmen.  Howel, 
indeed,  about  a century  ago,  published  his  Letters,  which  are  com- 
mended by  Morhoff,  and  which  alone  of  his  hundred  volumes  con- 

Thia  was  the  case.  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford,  eon  of  Robert  Harley  Earl  of  Oxford,  to 
whom  Pope  addressed  hia  touching  and  noble  epistle  prefixed  to  Parneira  Poems  (1721).  To 
this  second  Earl,  Pope,  In  1727,  presented  a silver  cup,  with  this  inscription  upon  it — **  Thla  is 
the  least  thing  that  Alex.  Pope  owed  to  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford.’’ 

The  Preface  signed  by  Swift  and  Pope,  and  dated  Twickenham,  May  27,  1727. 

This  is  strengthened  by  a note  made  by  Dr.  Birch  of  a conversation  held  Aug.  17, 1749, 
with  George  Faulkner,  the  Dublin  bookseller  (see  Warton'a  * Pope,*  il.  839). 

IVorsdale  was  apprentice  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kncller,  but  marrying  hU  wife's  niece  without  their 
consent  was  dismissed  by  his  master.  On  the  reputation,  however,  of  that  education,  by  his 
sincrlng.  excellent  mimicry,  and  facetious  spirit,  he  gained  many  patrons  and  business. — 
IloKACK  Walpole:  AnfVff.  of  Painter^.  E<1.  Dulloway^  Iv.  102, 

He  does  not  figure  to  advantage  in  a letter  from  Swift  to  Barber  (Scott’s  * Swift,’  xlx.  127, 
sec.  ed  ).  Pope  applied  to  Lord  Oxford,  as  early  as  1729,  for  permission  to  deposit  hU  letters 
La  his  Lordship^s  library.  Permission  was  at  once  granted.  Early  In  the  spring  of  1785  he 
reborrowed  his  letter.^  fro.ii  the  Ubrmy — I will  not  say  for  what  purpose. 
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tinne  his  memory.  Loveday’s  Letters  were  printed  only  once  ; 
those  of  Herbert  and  Suekliii}^  are  hardly  known,  ^frs.  Phillips’s 
[Oriuda’s]  are  equally  neglected  ; and  those  of  AValsh  seem  written 
ns  exercises,  and  were  never  sent  to  any  living  mi.stress  or  friend. 
Pope’s  epistolary  excellence  had  an  open  field  ; he  had  no  English 
rival,  living  or  dead.  • 

Pope  is  seen  in  this  nollection  as  connected  with  the  other  con- 
temporary wits,  and  certainly  suffers  no  disgrace  in  the  comparison  : 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  the  power  of  favouring  him- 
self ; he  might  have  originally  had  publication  in  his  mind,  and 
have  written  with  care,  or  have  afterwards  selected  those  which  he 
had  most  happily  conceived,  or  most  diligently  laboured : and  I 
know  not  whether  there  does  not  appear  something  more  studied 
and  artificial  in  his  productions  than  the  rest,  except  one  long  letter 
by  Bolingbroke,  composed  with  all  the  skill  and  indastry  of  a pro- 
fessed author.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  distinguish  affectation  from 
habit  ; he  that  has  once  studiously  formed  a style,  rarely  writes 
afterwards  with  comjilcte  ease.  Pope  may  be  said  to  write  always 
with  his  reputation  in  his  head  ; Swift  [icrhaps  like  a man  who 
remembered  that  he  was  writing  to  Pope  ; but  Arbuthnot  like  one 
who  lets  thoughts  drop  from  his  pen  as  they  rise  into  his  mind. 

Before  these  Letters  appeared,  he  published  the  first  part  of  what 
he  persuaded  himself  to  think  a system  of  ethics,  under  the  title  of 
an  ‘ Essay  on  Man  which,  if  his  Letter  to  Swift  (of  Sept.  14, 
1725)  he  rightly  explained  by  the  commentator,"*  had  been  eight 
years  under  his  consideration,  and  of  which  he  seems  to  have  desired 
the  success  with  great  solicitude,  lie  had  now  many  open  and 
doubtless  many  secret  enemies.  The  ‘ Dunces  ’ were  yet  smarting 
with  the  war  ; and  the  superiority  which  he  publicly  arrogated  dis- 
posed the  world  to  wish  his  humiliation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  against  all  this  he  provided.  Ilis  own  name, 
and  that  of  his  friend  to  whom  the  wmrk  is  inscribed  [Lord  Boling- 
broke],  were  in  the  first  editions  carefully  suppressed  ; and  the 

And  did  Fo.  lie  not  only  made  but  Important  alterations  and  even 

additions,  as  Mr.  Bowles  bus  exlitbilcd  in  *Tbe  Athemeum’  for  July  1S&4,  and  Mr.  Croker** 
forthcoming  edition  of  Pope  will  most  amply  exhibit. 

By  Wurburton.  1 agree  with  Wartou  that  the  allusloo  Is  so  obscure  that  Swift  certainly 
could  not  guess  at  the  subject. 
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poem,  being  of  a new  kind,  was  ascribed  to  one  or  another,  as  fa- 
vour determined  or  conjecture  wandered  : it  was  given,  says  War- 
burton,  to  every  man  except  him  only  who  could  write  it.'“  Those 
who  like  only  when  they  like  the  author,  and  who  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  a name,  condemned  it  ; and  those  admired  it  who  are 
willing  to  scatter  praise  at  random,  which  while  it  is  unappropriated 
excites  no  envy.  Those  friends  of  Pope  that  were  trusted  with  the 
secret  went  about  lavishing  honours  on  the  new-born  poet,  and  hint- 
ing that  Pope  was  never  so  much  in  danger  from  any  former  rival. 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  personally  offended,  and  to  those 
wliose  opinion  the  world  considered  as  decisive,  and  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  ‘ Essay  ’ as  a present  be- 
fore publication,  that  they  might  defeat  their  own  enmity  by  praises 
which  they  could  not  afterwards  decently  retract. 

With  these  precautions,  in  1732  was  published  the  first  part  of 
the  ‘ Essay  on  Man.’  There  had  been  for  some  time  a report  that 
Pope  was  busy  upou  a System  of  Morality  ; but  this  design  was  not 
discovered  in  the  new  poem,  which  had  a form  and  a title  with  which 
its  readers  were  unacquainted.  Its  reception  was  not  uniform  ; 
some  thought  it  a very  imperfect  piece,  though  not  without  good 
lines.  While  the  author  was  unknown,  some,  as  will  always  happen, 
favoured  him  as  an  adventurer,  and  some  censured  him  as  an  intru- 
der ; but  all  thought  him  above  neglect : the  sale  increased,  and 
editions  were  multlplied.”° 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  Epistle  exhibited  two  memo- 
rable corrections.  At  first,  the  poet  and  his  friend 

“ Expatiate  freely  o’er  this  scene  of  man, 

A mighty  maze  of  walks  without  a plan.” 

For  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

“ A mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a plan 

Warburton’s  note  on  verge  2S2  of  * EpUtls  to  JrhutJinot'  (Prologue  to  the  ‘ Satires ’). 
"What  threw  off  the  scent  from  Twickenham  was  the  name  of  another  publisher,  J.  Wllford,  on 
the  title-page — now  becoming  a common  practice  with  Pope — ami  the  fact  that  he  was  Issuing 
at  the  same  time  other  pieces  of  some  length  with  the  publisher  he  bad  been  dealing  with  be- 
fore. 

But  truly  I had  not  the  least  thought  of  stealing  applause  by  suppressing  my  name  to 
that  Essay.  I wanted  only  to  hear  truth,  and  was  more  afraid  of  roy  partial  friends  than  ene- 
mies.—Popb  to  Mr.  Duncombe,  20th  Oct.  1T04. 
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for,  if  there  was  no  plan,  it  was  in  vain  to  describe  or  to  trace  the 
maze. 

The  other  alteration  was  of  these  lines  : 

“ And  spite  of  pride,  and  in  thy  reason' a spite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is,  is  right:” 

but  having  afterwards  discovered,  or  been  shown,  that  the  “ truth” 
which  subsisted  "in  spite  of  reason”  could  not  be  very  “clear,”  he 
substituted, 

“ And  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite.” 

To  such  oversights  will  the  most  vigorous  mind  be  liable  when  it 
is  employed  at  once  upon  argument  and  poetry. 

The  second  and  thiril  Epistles  were  published  ; and  Pope  was,  I 
believe,  more  and  more  suspected  of  writing  them  : at  last,  in  1734, 
he  avowed  the  fourth,  and  claimed  the  hononr  of  a moral  poet."' 

In  the  conclusion  it  is  sufficiently  acknowledged  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  ‘ Essay  on  Man  ’ was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is  said 
to  have  ridiculed  Pope^  among  tho.se  who  enjoyed  his  confidence,  as 
having  adopted  and  advanced  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive 
the  consequence,  and  as  blindly  propagating  opinions  contrary  to  his 
own.  That  those  communications  had  been  consolidated  into  a 
scheme  regularly  drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from  whom  it 
returned  only  transformed  from  prose  to  verse,  has  been  reported, 
but  hardly  can  be  true.  The  ‘ Essay’  plainly  appears  the  fabric 


It  was  a sensible  mortification  that  I could  not  find  you  and  your  son  yesterday.  . . . 
I had  a hundred  things  to  talk  to  you  of;  and  among  the  rest  of  the  * Essay  on  Man/  which  X 
hear  so  much  of.  Pray,  what  is  your  opinion  of  it?  I hear  some  cry  it  extremely  up,  others 
think  It  obscure  in  part,  and  some  (of  whom  I am  sure  you  are  not  one)  have  said  it  is  mine. 
I think  I could  show  you  some  faults  in  it,  and  believe  you  can  show  me  more : upon  the 
whole  it  is  allowed  to  have  merit,  and  1 think  so  myself. — Pope  to  Richardson  the  painter. 
Iioftcoe'8  Popf^  i.  806,  ed.  1S47. 

Our  author  [POpc]  told  Mr.  llarte,  that  In  order  to  disguise  his  being  the  author  of  the 
second  Epistle  of  the  * Essay  on  Man,'  he  made  in  the  first  edition  the  following  bad  rhyme: — 

A cheat ! a whore ! who  starts  not  at  the  name^ 

In  all  the  inns  of  court  or  Drury  Lune  f" 

And  llarte  remembered  to  have  often  heard  It  urged,  In  inquiries  about  the  author  whilst  he 
was  unknown,  that  it  was  impossible  It  could  be  Pope's  on  account  of  this  very  passage.^ 
Wakton's  Ensay  on  Pope^  ii,  164.  Ed.  17S2. 
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of  a poet : what  Bolingbroke  supplied  could  be  only  the  first  prin- 
ciples ; the  order,  illustration,  and  embellishments  must  all  be 
Pope’s.'^* 

These  principles  it  is  not  my  business  to  clear  from  obscuritj'-, 
dogmatism,  or  falsehood ; but  they  were  not  immediately  examined  ; 
philosophy  and  poetry  have  not  often  the  same  readers  ; and 
the  ‘ Es.say  ’ abounded  in  splendid  amplifications  and  sparkling 
sentences,  which  were  read  and  admired  with  no  great  attention 
to  their  ultimate  purpose  ; its  flowers  caught  the  eye  which  did 
not  see  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and  for  a time  flourished 
in  the  sunshine  of  universal  approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil 
tendency  discovered,  that,  as  innocence  is  unsuspicious,  many  read  it 
for  a manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a translator.  It  was  first  turned  into 
French  prose,  and  afterwards  by  Resuel  into  verse.  Both  transla- 
tions fell  into  the  hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when  he  had  the 
version  in  prose,  wrote  a general  censure,  and  afterwards  reprinted 
Eesnel’s  version,  with  particular  remarks  upon  every  paragraph. 

Crousaz  was  a professor  of  Switzerland,  eminent  for  his  treatise 
of  Logic,  and  his  ‘ Examen  do  Pyrrhonisme,’  and,  however  little 
known  or  regarded  here,  was  no  mean  antagonist.  His  mind  was 
one  of  those  in  which  philosophy  and  piety  are  happily  united.  He 
was  accustomed  to  argument  and  disquisition,  and  perhaps  was 
grown  too  desirous  of  detecting  faults  ; but  his  intentions  were 
always  right,  his  opinions  were  solid,  and  his  religion  pure. 

His  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of  piety  disposed  him 


It  was  odd,  as  you  obserre,  that  Voltaire  should  translate  the  line  from  Pope  as  it  is  in 
the  last  edition.  1 persuaded  the  latter  to  alter  fniradea  to  prodigies,  not  only  for  the 
religion  but  the  reason  of  the  thing.  . . . Yet  this  was  one  of  the  ^peciosa  dicUtUt  of 
Bolingbroke,  who  was  fond  of  the  Impiety,  and  yet  did  not  see  the  blunder. — Wakbdbton  to 
Hurd  (Letters,  p.  110). 

In  the  year  17G8,  being  at  London,  I was  carried  by  Dr.  John  Blair,  prebendary  of  West- 
minster, to  dine  at  old  Lord  Bathurst's,  where  we  found  the  late  Mr.  Mallet,  Sir  James  Porter, 
Ic.  The  conversation  turning  on  Mr.  Pope,  Lord  Bathurst  told  us  that  the  ‘ Essay  on  Man’  was 
originally  composed  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  prose,  and  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no  more  than  put  it 
into  verse;  that  he  had  read  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  manuscript  in  his  own  handwriting;  and 
remembered  well  that  he  was  at  a loss  whether  most  to  admire  the  elegance  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke’s  prose  or  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope’s  verse.  When  Lord  Bathurst  told  this,  Mr.  Mallet 
bade  me  attend,  and  remember  this  remarkable  piece  of  Information,  as,  by  the  course  of 
nature,  I might  survive  his  Lordship,  and  be  a witness  of  his  having  said  so. — B*-  Huou  Blaib 
to  Boswell,  Sept.  21,  1779. 
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to  look  with  distrust  upon  all  metaphysical  systems  of  theology,  and 
all  schemes  of  virtue  and  happiness  purely  rational  ; and  therefore 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  persuaded  that  the  positions  of  Pope, 
as  they  terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural  religion,  were 
intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from  revelation,  and  to  represent 
the  whole  course  of  things  as  a necessary  concatenation  of  indisso- 
luble fatality:  and  it  is  undeniable  that,  in  many  passages,  a religious 
eye  may  easily  discover  expressions  not  very  favourable  to  morals  or 
to  liberty. 

About  tliis  time  Warburton  began  to  make  his  appearance  in  the 
first  ranks  of  learning.’**  He  was  a man  of  vigorous  faculties, 
a mind  fervid  and  vehement,  snpplied  by  incessant  and  nnlimited 
inquiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet 
had  not  oppressed  his  imagination  nor  clouded  his  perspicacity. 
To  every  work  ho  brought  a memory  full  fraught,  together  with 
a fancy  fertile  of  original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the 
powers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoncr,  and  the  wit.  But  his  knowledge 
was  too  multifarious  to  be  always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  too  eager 
to  be  always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a haughty  confi- 
dence, which  he  disdained  to  conceal  or  mollify  ; and  his  impatience 
of  opposition  disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with  such 
contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his  readers  commonly  his  enemies, 
and  excited  against  the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who  favoured 
the  cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  the  Roman  emperor’s  deter- 
mination, oderint  dum  metuant ; he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle 
language,  but  wished  to  compel  rather  than  persuade. 

His  style  is  copious  without  selection,  aud  forcible  without  neat- 


The  friendship  of  Pope  and  Warburton  had  iU  commencement  in  that  bookseller's  shop 
which  is  situate  on  the  wayside  of  the  gateway  leading  down  the  Inner  Temple>lane.  War* 
burton  had  some  dealings  with  Jacob  Robinson  the  publisher,  to  whom  the  shop  belonged,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  hare  been  drawn  there  on  business ; Pope  might  hare  a call  of  the  like 
kind  : however  that  may  be,  there  they  met,  and  entering  Into  a conversation  which  was  not 
soon  ended,  conceived  a mutual  liking,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  plighted  their  faith  to  each 
other.  The  fruit  of  tills  interview,  and  the  subsequent  communications  of  the  parties,  was  the 
publication,  in  Nov.  1789,  of  a pamphlet  with  this  title,  ‘ A Vindication  of  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man.  By  the  Author  of  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  Printed  for  J.  Robinson.' — IIawkiks  : 
Li/*'  ofJohiv**on^  p.  69. 

Their  very  first  Interview  was  in  Lord  Radnor's  garden,  just  by  Mr.  Pope’s,  at  Twicken- 
ham. Dodsley  was  present,  and  was,  he  told  me,  astonished  at  the  high  compliments  paid 
him  by  Pope  as  he  approached  him. — Jos.  Warton  : Pope's  WorkSt  lx.  S43. 
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ness  ; he  took  the  words  that  presented  themselves  ; his  diction  is 
coarse  and  impure,  and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured. 

lie  had  in  the  earJy  part  of  his  life  pleased  himself  with  the 
notice  of  inferior  wits,  and  corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope. 
A letter  was  produced,”"*  when  he  had  perhaps  himself  forgotten  it, 
in  which  he  tells  Concanen,  “ Dryden,  I observe,  borrows  for  want 
of  leisure,  and  Pope  for  want  of  genius  ; Milton  out  of  pride,  and 
Addison  out  of  modesty.”  And  when  [1133]  Theobald  published 
‘ Shakespeare,’  in  opposition  to  Pope,  the  best  notes  were  supplied 
by  Warburton.”' 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton  was  to  change  his 
opinion;  and  Pope  was  to  find  a defender  in  him  who  had  contri- 
buted so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  against  him  every  artifice 
of  offence,  and  therefore  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  union  with 
Pope  was  censured  as  hypocritical  inconstancy  ; but  surely  to  think 
differently  at  different  times  of  poetical  merit  may  be  easily  allowed. 
Such  opinions  are  often  admitted,  and  dismissed  without  nice  exam- 
ination. Who  is  there  that  has  not  found  reason  for  changing  his 
mind  about  questions  of  greater  importance  ? 

Warburton,  whatever  wms  his  motive,  undertook,  without  solicita- 
tion, to  rescue  Pope  from  the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by  freeing  him 
from  the  imputation  of  favouring  fatally,  or  rejecting  revelation; 
and  from  month  to  month  continued  a vindication  of  the  ‘ Essay  on 
Man  ’ in  the  literary  journal  of  that  time  called,  ‘ The  Kepublic  of 
Letters.’ 

i&o  This  remarkable  letter  was  first  printed  in  Malone's  * Supplement  to  Shakespeare,*  L, 
223,  but  was  first  referred  to  in  print  by  Akenside  in  a note  to  hia  * Ode  to  Thomas  Kdwards, 
Eaq.,  on  the  late  edition  of  Mr.  Pope’s  Works,  1751.*  See  Dyce’s  * Akenside,*  p.  Ixxvl. 

Those  villains  who  upbraid  me  with  my  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  the 
gentlemen  of  * The  Dunclad*  know  I at  the  same  time  proclaimed  it  to  the  world  in  Theobald's 
edition  of  Shakespeare  in  Mr.  Pope’s  lifetime.  Till  his  letters  were  published,  I had  as 
iudilTerent  opinion  of  his  morals  as  they  pretended  to  have.  Mr.  Pope  knew  this,  and  had 
the  Justice  to  own  to  me  that  I fairly  followed  appearances,  when  I thought  well  of  them  and 
ill  of  him.  He  owned,  indeed,  that  in  reading  that  edition  he  was  sorry  to  find  a mao  of 
genius  got  amongst  them ; for  he  told  me  he  was  greatly  struck  with  my  notes.  This  conver* 
sation  happened  to  ))ass  in  company.  On  one  of  them  saying  they  wondered  I would  give 
anything  to  such  a fellow  as  Theobald,  Mr.  Pope  said  Immediately,  there  was  no  wonder  at 
all : 1 took  him  for  an  honest  man,  as  he  had  done,  and  on  that  footing  had  virited  him — and 
then  followed  what  I relate  above.  This  was  the  only  time  the  subject  ever  came  upon  the 
tapis,  for  he  was  too  delicate  to  mention  anything  of  it  to  me  alone. — Warbcrton  to  Ilur  j, 
January  12,  1757. 
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Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  tendency  of  his  own 
work,  was  glad  that  the  positions,  of  which  he  perceived  liimself  not 
to  know  the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  interpretation  be 
made  to  mean  well.  IIow  much  he  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitous 
defender  the  following  letter  evidently  shows  : 


“April,  11,  l’(39. 

“Sir, — I have  just  received  from  Mr.  R.“’  two  more  of  your  letters.  It  is 
in  the  greatest  hurry  imaginable  that  I write  this ; but  I cannot  help  thanking 
you  in  particular  for  your  third  letter,  which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short,  and 
full,  that  I think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  another  answerer,  and 
deserved  not  so  good  an  one.  I can  only  say,  you  do  him  too  much  honour, 
and  me  too  much  right,  so  odd  as  the  expression  seems  ; for  you  have  made 
niy  system  as  clear  as  I ought  to  have  done,  and  could  not.  It  is  indeed  the 
same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a ray  of  your  own,  ns  they  say  our 
natural  body  is  the  same  still  when  it  is  glorified.'”  I am  sure  I like  it  better 
than  I did  before,  and  so  will  every  man  else.  I know  I meant  just  what  you 
explain ; but  I did  not  explain  my  own  meaning  so  well  as  you.  You  under- 
stand me  as  well  as  I do  myself ; but  you  express  me  better  than  I eould 
express  myself.  Pray  accept  the  sinccrest  acknowledgments.  1 cannot  but 
wish  these  letters  W'ere  put  together  in  one  book,  and  intend  (with  your  leave) 
to  procure  a translation  of  part,  at  least,  or  of  all  of  them  into  French  ; but 
I shall  not  proceed  a step  without  your  consent  and  opinion,  &c.” 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  exculpatory  comment. 
Pope  testified  that,  whatever  niiglit  be  the  seeming  or  real  import  of 
the  principles  which  he  had  received  from  Bolingbroke,  he  had  not 
intentionally  attacked  religion  ; and  Bolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to 
make  him,  without  his  own  consent,  an  instrument  of  mischief,  found 
him  now  engaged,  with  his  eyes  open,  on  the  side  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from  Pope  his  real 
opinions.  He  once  discovered  them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related  them 
again  to  Pope,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  must  have  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  what  he  heard  ; and  Bolingbroke,  when  Pope’s  uncasi- 
nc.ss  incited  him  to  desire -an  explanation,  declared  that  Hooke  had 
misunderstood  him.’” 

Mr.  Uobinfion  the  bookseller. 

J®*  So  will  our  God  re-buUd  man’s  perish’d  frame, 

And  raise  him  up  much  better,  yet  the  same. 

Cowley  to  Sir  W.  Davenaot. 

Kuffliead's  account  of  this  matter  (*  Life  of  Pope,*  Svo.  17C9,  p,  219),  which  TVarburton 
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Bolingbroke  hated  WarburtoD,  who  had  drawn  his  pupil  from 
him  ; and  a little  before  Pope’s  death  they  had  a dispute,  from 
which  they  parted  with  mutual  aversion.” 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  his  com- 
mentator, and  amply  rewarded  his  kindness  and  his  zeal  ; for  he 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whose  interest  he  became  preacher 
at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him  his  niece  and  his 
estate,  and  by  consequence  a bishopric.'”  When  he  died  he  left 
him  the  property  of  his  works,  a legacy  which  may  be  reasonably 
estimated  at  four  thousand  pounds. 

Pope’s  fondness  for  the  ‘ Essay  on  Man  ’ appeared  by  his  desire  of 
its  propagation.  Dobson,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  version 
of  Prior’s  ‘ Solomon,’  was  employed  by  him  to  translate  it  into  Latin 
verse,  and  was  for  that  purpose  some  time  at  Twickenham  ; but  he 
left  his  work,  whatever  was  the  reason,  unfinished,  and  by  Benson’s 
invitation,  undertook  the  longer  task  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost.’ Pope 
then  desired  his  friend  to  find  a scholar  who  should  turn  his  Essay 
into  Latin  prose,  but  no  such  performance  has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  among  the  great'**  with  that  reception  and 
respect  to  which  his  works  entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not 
impaired  by  any  private  misconduct  or  factitious  partiality.  Though 
Bolingbroke  was  his  friend,  Walpole  was  not  his  enemy,’”  but 

htmself  supplied,  and  of  which  the  autograph  la  now  In  Mr.  Croker's  possession.  But  compare 
‘ Spence,’  ed.  Singer,  p.  869. 

It  was  thU  work  [Letters  concerning  the  use  of  reading  History]  which  occasioned  his 
[Bolingbroke's]  aversion  to  me.  There  Is  a dissertation  in  it  against  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
wliich  I told  Mr.  Pope  was  full  of  absurdities  and  false  reasoning,  and  would  discredit  the 
work  ; and  at  his  desire,  I drew  np  a paper  of  remarks  upon  it,  which  Lord  Bolingbroke  never 
forgave.  He  wrote  an  answer  to  it  in  great  wrath  and  much  acrimony,  but,  by  the  persuasion 
of  a great  man,  suppressed  it.  It  is  possible  it  may  now  see  the  light.  The  paper  it  was  an 
answer  to  was  drawn  up  one  summer’s  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Pope  sat  by  me,  witliout  taking  my 
hand  from  the  table  till  it  was  done ; so  that,  as  it  contained  several  sheets,  you  will  easily 
believe  he  had  advantage  enough  of  me. — WAKncRTOs  to  Hurd,  Dec.  29,  1751. 

Compare  * Boswell  by  Croker,’  p.  1S5  and  p.  289. 
isr  Two  specimens  of  Dobson’s  translation  may  be  seen  in  Singer's  ‘ Spence,’  p.  478. 

Envy  must  own  I live  among  tlic  great. — Pope. 

lie  has  praised  him  in  verse  (Epilogue  to  the  ‘ Satires  ’) : — 

Seen  iiim  I have,  but  in  his  happier  hour 
Of  social  pleasure,  ill  e.vehangcd  for  power ; 

Seen  him  uncumbered  with  the  venal  tribe, 

Smile  without  art,  and  win  without  a bribe. 

Of  his  first  wife  he  has  said  that  she  was  “ untainted  by  a court and  her  son  Horace  has 
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treated  him  with  so  much  consideration  as,  at  his  request,  to  solicit 
and  obtain  [1728]  from  the  French  Minister  an  abbey  for  Mr. 
Soutbcolt,  whom  he  considered  himself  a.s  obliged  to  reward,  by  this 
exertion  of  his  interest,  for  the  benefit  which  he  had  received  from 
his  attendance  in  a long  illness.'‘° 

It  was  said  that,  when  the  Court  was  at  Richmond,  Queen  Caro- 
'line  had  declared  her  intention  to  visit  him.  This  may  have  been 
only  a careless  effusion,  thought  on  no  more  ; the  report  of  such 
notice,  however,  was  soon  in  many  mouths  ; and  if  I do  not  forget 
or  misapprehend  Savage’s  account.  Pope,  pretending  to  decline  what 
was  not  yet  offered,  left  his  house  for  a time,  not,  I suppose,  for  any 
other  reason  than  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  stay  at  home  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  honour  which  w ould  not  be  conferred.  lie  was 
therefore  angry  at  Swift,  who  represents  him  as  “ refusing  the  visits 
of  a Queen,”  because  he  knew  that  what  had  never  been  offered  had 
never  been  refused.*" 

Beside  the  general  system  of  morality,  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  the  ‘ Essay  on  Man,’  it  was  his  intention  to  write  distinct  poems 
upon  the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life  ; one  of  which  is  the 
Epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst  (1732)  on  the  ‘ Use  of  Riches,’  a piece  on 
which  he  declared  great  labour  to  have  been  bestowed.*" 


made  the  poet's  encomium  part  of  his  mother's  monument  In  Westminster  Abbey.  Be  after- 
n-ards  had  a hit  at  Walpole : “ besides,  he  was  a tyrant  to  his  wife.” 

Warburton's  note  on  ver.  29  of  EpUogue  to  the  ‘Satires,’  DlaL  L,  and  Spence  by 
Singer,  p.  T. 

Bail,  happy  Pope ! whose  generous  mind. 

Detesting  all  the  statesman  kind. 

Contemning  Courts,  at  Courts  unseen, 

Refused  the  visits  of  a Queen. 

Bwirr:  A JMel  oji  Dr.  Delany,  1729. 

The  Court 

Where  Pope  wiU  never  show  his  face. 

Swift:  On  Poetry,  a Rhapsody. 

Why,  pray,  do  you  fancy  I do  not  desire  to  cultivate  Mr.  Pope's  acquaintance  f But,  per* 
haps,  if  i seek  It  too  much,  I might  meet  with  a rebuff,  as  you  say  her  Majesty  did. — Ladt 
Betty  Geiimaisk  to  Swift,  Feb.  10, 17J15-C.  (Scott's  Swift,  xviii.  460,  2nd  cd.) 

Spence. — Joussox.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  304. 

I remember  Mr.  Pope’s  repeating  to  iny  f.ithcr  and  me,  in  his  library  at  Twickenham,  four 
verses  designed  fur  his  ‘ Epistle  on  Riches,'  which  were  an  exquisite  description  of  an  old  lady 
dyhig,  and  just  raising  herself  up,  and  blowing  out  a little  end  of  a candle  that  stood  by  her 
bedside  with  her  last  breath.  These  verses  are  not  in  the  printed  edition. — Richards<miana, 
8vo.  1770,  p.  221. 

This  poem,  ‘ Of  the  Use  of  Riches,’  as  Mr.  Pope  tells  us  himself,  cost  much  attention  and 
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Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  historically  thrown,  and  some 
known  characters  are  introduced,  with  others  of  which  it  is  difiBcult 
to  say  how  far  they  are  real  or  flctitious  : but  the  praise  of  Kyrle, 
the  Man  of  Ross,  deserves  particnlar  examination,  who,  after  a long 
and  pompous  enumeration  of  his  public  works  and  private  charities, 
is  said  to  have  diffused  all  those  blessings  from  five  hundred  a year. 
Wonders  are  willingly  told,  and  willingly  heard.  The  truth  is,  that 
Kyrle  was  a man  of  known  integrity  and  active  benevolence,  by 
whose  solicitation  the  wealthy  were  persuaded  to  pay  contributions 
to  his  charitable  schemes  ; this  influence  he  obtained  by  an  example 
of  liberality  exerted  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  account  Mr.  Victor 
received  from  the  minister  of  the  place,  and  I have  preserved  it, 
that  the  praise  of  a good  man,  being  made  more  credible,  may  be 
more  solid.  Narrations  of  romantic  and  impracticable  virtue  will 
be  read  with  wonder,  but  that  which  is  unattainable  is  recommended 
in  vain : that  good  may  be  endeavoured,  it  must  be  shown  to  be 
possible.’** 

labour ; and,  from  the  easiness  that  appears  In  it,  one  would  be  apt  to  think  as  much. — Gou>- 
BUITH : Work*  by  Cunninghant,  ill.  437. 

Ben  Victor,  a dramatic  writer  and  historian  of  tlie  stage.  Johnson  (see  toL  i.  p.  535) 
received  the  story  of  Addison’s  bard  conduct  to  Steeie  from  Ben  Victor. 

The  following  highly  interesting  letter  from  Pope  relative  to  the  Man  of  Ross,  and  his 
poetical  portrait  of  him.  Is  not  to  be  found  in  any  edition  of  Pope’s  Works.  Pope  had  written 
to  Tonson,  who  lived  at  Ledbury,  near  Ross,  for  some  particulars  of  Kyrle : — 

To  Jacob  Tosses,  Sesiob. 

Twickenham,  June  7, 1732. 

Dkar  Sib, — Before  I received  your  last,  I intended  to  write  to  you  my  thanks  for  the  great 
diligence  (or  let  me  give  It  a higlier  title,  zeal)  you  have  shown  in  giving  me  so  many  particu- 
lars of  the  Man  of  Itoss.  Tliey  are  more  tlian  sufficient  for  my  honest  purpose  of  setting  up 
his  fame,  as  an  e.xample  to  greater  and  wealthier  men,  how  they  ougtit  to  use  their  fortunes. 
You  know,  few  of  these  particulars  can  be  made  to  shine  in  verse,  but  I have  selected  tlie 
most  alTcctlng;  and  have  added  two  or  three  which  I learned  from  other  bands.  A small  ex- 
aggeration you  must  aUow  me  os  a poet;  yet  I was  determined  the  ground-work  at  least 
should  be  inith,  which  made  me  so  scrupulous  in  my  enquiries,  and  sure,  considering  that  the 
world  is  bad  enough  to  be  always  extenuating  and  lessening  what  virtue  Is  among  us,  it  Is  but 
reasonable  to  pay  it  sometimes  a little  over  measure,  to  balance  that  injustice,  especially  when 
it  is  done  for  example  and  encouragement  to  others.  If  any  man  shall  ever  happen  to  endea- 
vour to  emulate  tlie  Man  of  Ross,  it  will  be  no  manner  of  harm  if  I make  him  think  he  was 
somctliing  more  charitable  and  more  Ijencflcent  tlian  really  he  was,  for  so  much  more  good  it 
would  put  the  imitator  upon  doing.  And  fartlicr,  I am  satisfied  in  my  conscience  (from  the 
strokes  in  two  or  three  accounts  I have  of  his  character)  that  it  was  in  his  will,  and  in  his 
heart,  to  have  done  every  good  a poet  can  imagine. 

My  motive  for  singling  out  this  man  was  two-fold  t first,  to  distinguish  real  and  solid  worth 
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This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  has  given  a hint  of  his 
religion  by  ridiculing  the  ceremony  of  burning  the  Pope,  and  by 
mentioning  with  some  indignation  the  inscription  on  the  Monument. 

When  this  poem  was  first  published,  the  dialogue,  having  no  letr 
ters  of  direction,  was  perple.xed  and  obscure.  Pope  seems  to  have 
written  with  no  very  distinct  idea,  for  he  calls  that  an  ‘ Epistle  to 
Bathurst,’  in  which  Bathurst  is  introduced  as  speaking.*** 

He  afterwards  (1733)  inscribed  to  Lord  Cobham  his  ‘Characters 
of  Men,’  written  with  close  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  he  has  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish and  e.\emplify  his  favourite  theory  of  the  ■riding  "passion,  by  which 
he  means  an  original  direction  of  desire  to  some  particular  object, 
an  innate  affection  which  gives  all  action  a determinate  and  invari- 
able tendency,  and  operates  upon  the  whole  system  of  life,  either 

ftom  showlsh  or  plausible  expense,  and  virtue  from  vanity;  and,  secondly,  to  humble  tho 
pride  of  greater  men,  by  an  opposition  of  one  so  obscure  and  so  distant  from  the  sphere  of 
public  glory,  this  proud  town.  To  send  you  any  of  the  particular  verses  will  be  much  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  whole;  which  If  it  has  any  beauty,  derives  it  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
and  the  contract  (as  the  painters  call  it)  in  which  it  stands,  with  the' pompous  figures 
of  famous,  or  rich,  or  high-born  men. 

1 was  not  sorry  he  bad  no  monument,  and  will  put  that  circumstance  Into  a note,  perhaps 
Into  the  body  of  the  poem  Itself  (unless  you  entreat  the  contrary  in  your  own  favour,  by  your 
seal  to  erect  one).  1 would  however  in  this  case,  spare  the  censure  upon  his  heir  (so  well  os 
he  deserves  It),  because  I dare  say,  after  seeing  his  picture,  every  body  will  turn  that  circum' 
stance  to  bis  honour,  and  conclude  the  Man  of  Uoss  himself  would  not  have  any  monument 
in  memory  of  his  own  good  deeds. 

1 have  no  thoughts  of  printing  the  poem  (which  is  an  epistle  on  the  ^Use  of  Riches*)  this 
long  time,  perhaps  not  till  It  Is  accompanied  with  many  others,  and  at  a time  when  telling 
trutlLH  and  drawing  exemplary  pictures  of  men  and  manners  can  bo  of  no  disservice  to  the 
author,  and  occasion  no  slanderer  to  mistake  them,  and  apply  them  falsely,  as  1 w as  lately 
served  in  the  character  of  Timon.  Dut  I wish  for  nothing  more  than  to  see  you  here,  on  these 
quiet  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  any  of  these  things  should  be  frankly  shown  to  you. 

My  portrait  by  Dahl,  I have  sent  a week  ago  to  your  nephew.  You  oblige  me  in  the  copy 
of  iny  old  friend  Dr.  Garth  ; and  you  will  always  oblige  me  in  continuing  to  write  to  me.  As 
to  Dr.  Bentley  and  Milton,  I think  the  one  ai>ov6  and  the  other  below  all  criticism.  Adieu, 
and  health  and  peace  and  fair  weather  attend  you. 

Yours, 

— Mag.  for  January,  1S86.  A.  Pope. 

Pee  * .Spence  by  Singer,’  p.  437,  for  a letter  from  Stephen  Duck  to  Spence,  w'lth  particulars 
about  the  Man  of  Uoss. 

j«6  “ I never  saw  this  very  amiable  old  nobleman,  whose  wit,  vivacity,  sense,  and  integrity 
ar-j  well  known,  but  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  disgust,  and  his  surprise,  at  finding  in  later 
editions  this  Kpisllc  awkwardly  converted  into  a Dialogue,  in  which  he  has  but  little  to  say. 
And  I remember  he  once  remarked  that  • this  line : — 

P.  But  you  are  tir’d.  1*11  tell  a tale. — B.  Agreed, 
was  inaupportably  insipid  and  flat  ’ ’* — Jtw.  Warton  : Lifa  of  p.  xliil. 
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openly,  or  moi’e  secretly  by  the  intervention  of  some  accidental  or 
subordinate  propension. 

Of  any  passion,  thus  innate  and  irresistible,  the  existence  may 
reasonably  be  doubted.  Iluman  characters  arc  by  no  means  con- 
stant ; men  change  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  acquaintance; 
he  who  is  at  one  time  a lover  of  pleasure,  is  at  another  a lover  of 
money.  Those  indeed  who  attain  any  excellence  commonly  spend 
life  in  one  pursuit ; for  excellence  is  not  often  gained  upon  easier 
terras.  But  to  the  particular  species  of  excellence  men  are  directed, 
not  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predominating  humour,  but  by  the 
first  book  which  they-  read,'  some  early  conversation  which  they 
heard,  or  some  accident  which  excited  ardour  and  emulation.'** 

It  must  be  at  least  allowed  that  this  ruling  passion,  antecedent 
to  reason  and  observation,  must  have  an  olyect  independent  on 
human  contrivance,  for  there  can  be  no  natural  desire  of  artificial 
good.  No  man,  therefore,  can  be  born,  in  the  strict  acceptation, 
a lover  of  money,  for  he  may  be  bom  where  money  does  not  exist : 
nor  can  he  be  born,  in  a moral  sense,  a lover  of  his  country  ; for 
society,  politically  regulated,  is  a state  contradistinguished  from  a 
state  of  nature,  and  any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  interests  which 
makes  the  happiness  of  a country,  is  possible  only  to  those  whom 
inquiry  and  reflection  have  enabled  to  comprehend  it. 

This  doctrine  is  in  itself  pernicious  as  well  as  false  : its  tendency 
is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a kind  of  moral  predestination,  or  over- 
ruling principle  which  cannot  be  resisted  ; he  that  admits  it,  is 
prei)ared  to  comply  with  every  desire  that  caprice  or  opportunity 
shall  excite,  and  to  flatter  himself  that  he  submits  only  to  the  law- 
ful dominion  of  Nature,  in  obeying  the  resistless  autliority  of  his 
ruling  passion. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  wdth  so  little  skill,  that,  in  the 
examples  by  which  he  illustrates  and  confirms  it,  he  has  confounded 
{)assions,  appetites,  and  habits. 

To  the  ‘Characters  of  Men’  he  added  soon  after  [1735],  in  an 

The  true  genius  is  a mtnd  of  large  general  powers,  accidentally  determined  to  some 
particular  direction.  Kir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  painter  of  tlie  present  age,  had  the  first 
fondness  for  his  art  excited  by  Uie  perusal  of  KIchardsou's  treatise. — Johnson:  Li/e  oj  Coifh 
Uy,  1.  4. 
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Epistle  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Martha  Blount,  but 
vhich  the  last  edition has  taken  from  her,  the  ‘ Character  of 
Women.’  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  with  great  diligence, 
and  in  the  author’s  opinion  with  great  success,  was  neglected  at 
its  lirst  publication,  as  the  Commentator  supposes,  because  the  pub- 
lic was  informed  by  an  advertisement,  that  it  contained  no  char- 
idtr  drawn,  from  the.  life:  an  assertion  which  Pope  probably  did 
not  expect  or  wish  to  have  been  believed,  and  which  he  soon 
^uve  his  readers  sufficient  reason  to  distrust  by  telling  them  in 
i note  that  the  work  was  imperfect,  because  part  of  his  subject  was 
)ice  too  high  to  be  yet  exposed.”'’  • , 

The  time,  however  soon  came  in  which  it  was  safe  to  display 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  under  the  name  of  Atossa  ; and  her 
character  was  inserted  with  no  great  honour  to  the  writer’s  grati- 
tude.’ 

He  published  from  time  to  time  (between  1133  and  1138)  imita- 
tions of  different  poems  of  Horace,  generally  with  his  name,  and 
once,”*  as  was  suspected,  without  it.  What  he  was  upon  moral 
principles  ashamed  to  own,  he  ought  to  have  suppressed.  Of  these 
pieces  it  is  useless  to  settle  the  dates,  as  they  had  seldom  much 
relation  to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had  been  long  in  his  hands. 


Johnson  allades,  I suppose,  to  Warburton's  edition.  But  In  no  edition,  even  in  Popes 
lifetime,  and  when  it  was  free  from  personal  characters,  did  the  Epistle  appear  otherwise  than 
as  it  now  appears,  addressed  simply  • To  a Lady.’ 
les  The  same  year  when  the  Epistle  was  included  with  his  other  works  in  a duodecimo  edi- 
tion. 

He  makes  the  same  observation  and  quotation  at  the  end  of  the  flist  edition  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  * The  Dunciad.* 

The  character  of  Atossa  did  not  appear  in  any  edition  of  ‘Tho  Cliar.acters  of  Women  ’ 
published  in  Pope's  lifetime.  Tlie  Duchess  outlived  Pope.  It  was,  however,  inserted  in  an 
edition  of  the  ‘ Four  Epistles  ’ that  he  had  ready  for  publication  at  the  time  of  his  death.  This 
edition  was  destroyed  by  his  executors.  Pope,  I grieve  to  add,  had  received  a “favour” 
from  the  Duchess  for  the  suppression  of  the  character.  The  favour,  it  is  said,  was  lOflOf.  (See 
Bolingbroke  to  Marchmont,  (n.  d.),  in  Marclimont's  Papers,  vol.  li.  p.  334).  Among  his 
papers  was  left  a finished  character  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  still  unpublished,  and 
wlilch  I have  seen  in  Mr.  Croker's  hands.  It  Is  in  his  best  manner,  and  is  part  of  tlie  fourth 
epistle  of  the  ‘ Essay  on  Man.’ 

Johnson  alludes  to  ‘.Sober  Advice  from  Horace  to  the  Young  Gentlemen  about  Town. 
As  delivereil  in  his  second  Sermon.  Imitated  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pope.  Loudon;  I’rinled 
fur  T.  Boreman,  at  tlie  Cock  on  Ludgate  Hill,'  folio,  no  dale.  When  Pope  collected  his  Imita- 
tions, 12mo,,  1740,  he  inserted  ‘ Sober  Advice,’  as  an  imitation  of  the  Second  Satire  of  the  First 
Book.  Sec  Bolingbroke's  interesting  account  of  it  in  a letter  to  Swift  of  June  27, 1784. 
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This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients  are  familiarised, 
by  adapting  their  sentiments  to  modern  topics,  by  making  Horace 
say  of  Shakespeare  what  he  originally  said  of  Ennius,  and  accommo- 
dating his  satires  on  Pantolabus  and  Nomcntanus  to  the  flatterers 
and  prodigals  of  our  own  time,  was  first  practised  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  by  Oldham  and  Rochester  ; at  least  I remein 
ber  no  instances  more  ancient.  It  is  a kind  of  middle  composition 
between  translation  and  original  design,  which  pleases  when  the 
thoughts  are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the  parallels  Incky.  It 
seems  to  have  been  Pope’s  favourite  amusement,  for  he  has  carried 
it  further  than  any  former  poet. 

He  published  likewise  a revival,  in  smoother  numbers,  of  Dr. 
Donne’s  ‘ Satires,’  which  was  recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  They  made  no  groat  impres- 
sion on  the  public.  Pope  seems  to  have  known  their  imbecility, 
and  therefore  suppressed  them  while  he  was  yet  contending  to  rise 
in  reputation,  but  ventured  them  when  he  thought  their  deficiencies 
more  likely  to  be  imputed  to  Donne  than  to  himself.”’ 

The  Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  seems  to  bo  derived  in  its 
first  design  from  Boileau’s  Address  d son  Esprit,  was  published  in 
January,  1134-5,  about  a month  before  the  death  of  him  to  whom 
it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  either  honour  or  pleasure 
should  have  been  missed  by  Arbuthnot, — a man  estimable  for  his 
learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable  for  his  piety. 

Arbuthnot  was  a man  of  great  comprehension,  skilful  in  his  pro- 
fession, versed  in  the  sciences,  acquainted  with  ancient  literature, 
and  able  to  animate  his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a bright  and  active 
imagination  ; a scholar  with  great  brilliance  of  wit  ; a wit  who,  in 
the  crowd  of  life,  retained  and  discovered  a noble  ardour  of  religious 
zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  public.  He  vindi- 
cates himself  from  censures,  and  with  dignity,  rather  than  arrogance, 
enforces  his  own  claims  to  kindness  and  respect. 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  several  paragraphs  which  had  been 
before  printed  as  a fragment,  and  among  them  the  satirical  lines 

its  Tiiey  were  never  published  eejiarately,  but  introduced  into  the  second  Tolume  of  his 
works  In  folio  and  quarto. 

von.  II.  13 
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upon  Addison,  of  which  the  last  couplet  has  been  twice  corrected. 
It  was  at  first, — 

“ Who  would  not  smile  if  such  a mail  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  he  ?” 

Then, 

“ Who  would  not  grieve  if  such  a man  there  be  ? 

Who  would  not  laugh  if  Addison  were  he  ?” 

At  last  it  is, 

“ Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a man  there  be? 

Who  would  not  weep  if  Atlicus  were  he?” 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord  Ilcrvey,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished  himself  as  a steady  adherent  to  the  Ministry,  and  being 
ofTended  with  a contemptuous  answer  to  one  of  his  pamphlets, 
had  summoned  I’ultency  to  a duel.  AVhether  he  or  Pope  made  the 
first  attack  perhaps  cannot  now  be  easily  known ; he  had  written 
an  invective  '■*  against  Pope,  whom  he  calls,  “ Hard  as  thy  ueart, 
and  as  thy  birth  obscure,”  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a hnUer.  ”' 


Another  reading  Is  : — 

“ TVliat  |)lty  ! Heaven  I If  such  a man  there  he. 

■^Vho  would  imt  weep  if  Addison  were  he?** 

{MUceUanifit.  The  t<tst  volam-y  ITliS,  p.  129.) 

‘A  propcrKeply  to  a late  Scurrilous  Libel,  1T31.’  The  so-called  libel  was  ‘ Sedition  and 
Defamation  displayed,*  IT.SI. 

It  would  be  now  Idle  lo  seek  fora  cause  of  a quarrel  which  the  parties  were,  an  hun- 
dred years  ago,  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain Ihit  whatever  may  have  been  their 

private  feuds,  the  first  public  offence  wjis  undoubtedly  given  by  Pope.  In  hw  ‘ MisceHanie.s  * 
(1721),  Lord  Ilervey  Is  sneered  at  in  several  passage.s,  both  covertly  and  under  his  initials. 
In  the  first  edition  of  ‘ The  Dunciad  * (172S)  we  find — 

And  high-born  Howard,  more  maje.slic  sire, 

Impatient  waits  till  ♦ ♦ [//errey]  joins  the  quire. 

These  were,  however,  slight  touches ; and  though  no  one  could  doubt  who  was  meant,  they 
afforded  Hervey  no  ground  of  complaint.  But  towards  the  close  of  lVi2  appeared  the  I/nUa- 
tiffff  of  the  Firet  of  Vfe  Second  Book  qf  Iforac^y  In  which  Pope  attacked  Lady  Marj’, 

by  the  name  of  In  the  most  brutal  and  indecent  couplet  ever  printed,  and  Lord 

Hervey  twice  over  by  the  contemptuous  designation  of  J^rd  Fanny. — Croker:  Lord 
Ihrrea^e  MemoirHy  i.  xxxlx. 

Venues  addressed  to  the  Imitator  of  the  First  Satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace.  By 
a Lady  ; in  which  he  had  the  assistance  of  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu.  At  I ck worth  (the  scat 
of  the  Herveys)  is  a copy  without  “ By  a Lady.*’ 

The  hatter  accusation  occurs  in  a different  intectirey  and  one  wholly  from  T-ord 
Hervey’s  pen—*  An  Epistle  [In  verse]  from  a Nobleman  to  a Doctor  of  Divinity : In  answer  to 
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To  this  Pope  wrote  a reply  in  verse  and  prose  ; the  verses  are  in 
this  poem,  and  the  prose,  though  it  was  never  sent,  is  printed  among 
his  Letters,*’*  but  to  a cool  reader  of  the  present  time  exhibits 
nothing  but  tedious  malignity.”* 

His  last  satires,  of  the  general  kind,  were  two  Dialogues,  named, 
from  the  year  in  which  they  were  published,  ‘ Seventeen  Hundred 
and  Thirty-eight.’  In  these  poems  many  are  praised  and  many  are 
reproached.  Pope  was  then  entangled  in  the  Oi>position  ; a fol- 
lower of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  house,’**  and  the 
friend  of  many  who  obstructed  and  censured  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministers.  His  political  partiality  was  too  plainly  shown;  he  forgot 
the  prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  his  earlier  years,  uninjured, 
and  unoffending,  through  much  more  violent  conflicts  of  faction. 

In  the  first  Dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of  praising  Allen  of 
Bath,  he  asked  his  leave  to  mention  him  as  a man  not  illustrious  by 
any  merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him  in  his  verses  “ low-born 
Allen.”  Men  are  seldom  satisfied  with  praise  introduced  or 
followed  by  any  mention  of  defect.  Allen  seems  not  to  have  taken 
any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  was  afterwards  softened  into 
” humble  Allen.” 

In  the  second  Dialogue  he  took  some  liberty  with  one  of  tho 
Foxes,  among  others  ; which  Fox,  in  a reply  to  Lyttelton,  took  an 
oj)portuuity  of  repaying,  by  reproaching  him  with  the  friendship  of 
a lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  without  fear  or  decency,  and 
against  whom  he  hoped  the  resentment  of  the  Legislature  would 
tjuickly  be  discharged.’*' 

About  this  time  [1739]  Paul  Whitehead,  a small  poet,  was 
summoned  before  the  Lords  for  a poem  called  ‘ Manners,’  together 
with  Dodsley,  his  publisher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon 

a I.atln  Letter  in  verse.  Written  from  II  [ampto]n  C[our]t.  Aug.  28, 1T33.  London:  printed 
for  J.  Koberts,  folio. 

Warburton  ptiblUhes  his  edition  of  Pope  next  week,  with  the  famous  piece  of  prose  on 
I.ord  Hervey,  which  he  formerly  suppressed  at  my  uncle’s  desire,  who  had  got  an  abbey  from 
Cardinal  Fleury  for  one  Southcott,  a friend  of  Pope’s.  My  Lord  Hervey  pretended  not  to 
thank  him. — lioa.  Walpolk  to  Montagu,  13th  June,  1751. 

”>  This  was  said  from  Johnson’s  fondness  for  the  llerveys;  and  he  has  said  eisewhere  in 
thesame  Life  that  “the  meanest  passage”  in  the  * /*/*ofo(/we  to  fAe  &tftVes ’ is  the  .retire 
u])on  Sporus. 

180  The  Prince  visited  him  in  1785  (see  Gent.’s  Mag.  for  October,  1735,  p.  filO). 

• Lyttelton  supported  his  friend,  and  replied  that  he  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received 
Into  the  familiarity  of  so  great  a poet. — Johnson  ; /.(/k  of  LytUUon. 
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society,  sculked  and  escaped  ; but  Dodsley’s  shop  aud  family  made 
his  appearance  necessary.  lie  was,  however,  soon  dismissed  ; and 
the  whole  process  was  probably  intended  rather  to  intimidate  Pope 
than  to  punish  Whitehead.'®’ 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the  patriot  with  the 
poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon  statesmen.  That  he  desisted  from  his 
attempts  of  reformation  is  imputed  by  his  commentator'®*  to  his 
despair  of  i)revailing  over  the  corruption  of  the  time.  He  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  ever  of  opinion  that  the  dread  of  his  satire 
would  countervail  the  love  of  power  or  of  money  ; he  pleased  him- 
self witii  being  important  and  formidable,  and  gratified  sometimes 
his  pride,  aud  sometimes  his  resentment  ; till  at  last  he  began  to 
think  he  should  be  more  safe  if  he  were  less  busy. 

The  ‘ Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,’  published  about  this  time,'®*  extend 
only  to  the  first  book  of  a work  projected  in  concert  by  Pope,  Swift, 
and  Arbuthuot,  who  used  to  meet  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
denominated  themselves  the  “ Scriblerus  Club.”  Their  purpose  was 
to  censure  the  abuses  of  learning  by  a fictitious  Life  of  an  infatuated 
Scholar.  They  were  dispersed  ; the  design  was  never  completed  ; 
and  Warburton  laments  its  miscarriage  as  an  event  very  disastrous 
to  polite  letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  this  specimen,  which  seems  to 
be  the  production  of  Arbuthnot,'"’  with  a few  touches  perhaps  by 
Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not  be  much  lamented  ; for  the  follies 
which  the  writer  ridicules  are  so  little  practised,  that  they  are  not 
known  : nor  can  the  satire  be  understood  but  by  the  learned;  ho 
raises  phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then  drives  them  away.  Ho 
cures  diseases  that  were  never  felt. 

1^3  Dodsley’s  prosecution  was  iDtcnded  as  a hint  to  Pope,  and  he  understood  it  as  such; 
and  did  not  publish  a Third  Dialogue,  which  ho  certainly  had  designed  to  do : part  of  it  now 
first  appears  in  this  edition. ~-Wirto:(*s  Pope^  e<L  1797,  L ixi. 

IVarburlon. 

‘ The  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  * were  first  published  in  April,  1741,  In  * The  Works  of  Mr 
Alexander  Pope,  in  Prose,  vol.  2.  London : printed  for  J,  aud  P.  Knapton,  C.  Bathurst,  and 
It.  Dodslcy,'  folio  and  quarto. 

ibi  We  have  also  obtained  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,  being  the  beginning  of  a consider- 
able Work,  undertaken  so  long  ago  as  in  1713,  by  several  gi’eat  hands.  As  much  of  it  as  Is 
here  published,  and  all  the  Tracts  in  the  name,  were  written  by  our  author  and  Dr.  Arbuth- 
not, except  the  * Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Sciences,*  in  wldch  Dr.  Parnell  had  some  hand,  as  Mr. 
Gay  in  the  * Memoirs  of  a Parish  Clerk.*  The  rest  were  Mr.  Pope’s.** — The  Sookeeller  to  the 
/vVrrcfer,  before  Pope’s  Works,  voU  li.,  fol.,  1741. 
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For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three  great  writers  has 
never  obtained  any  notice  from  mankind  ; it  has  been  little  read,  or 
when  read  has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wiser,  better,  or 
merrier  by  remembering  it. 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  originality  ; for  besides  its 
general  resemblance  to  Don  Quixote,  there  will  be  found  in  it  parti- 
cular imitations  of  the  History  of  Mr.  Ouffle. 

Swift  carried  so  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  supplied  him  with  hints 
for  his  travels;  and  with  those  the  world  might  have  been  contented, 
though  the  rest  had  been  suppressed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  sentiments  in  a region  not  known 
to  have  been  explored  by  many  other  of  the  English  writers  ; he 
had  consulted  the  modern  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a class  of  authors 
whom  Boileau  endeavoured  to  bring  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too 
generally  neglected.  Pope,  however,  w'as  not  ashamed  of  their 
acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  advantages  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  it.  A small  selection  from  the  Italians  who  wrote 
in  Latin  had  been  published  at  London,  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  by  a man  who  concealed  his  name,  but  whom  his 
preface  shows  to  have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking.  This 
collection  Pope  amplified  by  more  than  half,  and  (1740)  published 
it  in  two  volumes,  but  injuriously  omitted  his  predecessor’s  preface. 
To  these  books,  which  had  nothing  but  the  mere  text,  no  regard 
was  paid,  the  authors  were  still  neglected,  and  the  editor  was  neither 
praised  nor  censured. 

lie  did  not  sink  into  idleness  ; nad  planned  a work,  which 
he  considered  as  subsequent  to  his  ‘ ti«sajr  on  Man,’  of  which  he 
has  given  this  account  to  Dr.  Swift : 

“March  25,  1736. 

“ If  ever  I write  more  Epistles  in  verso,  one  of  tbow  shall  be  addressed  to 
you.  I have  long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it;  but  I wcuid  make  what  bears 
your  name  as  finished  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be,  that  vs  to  say.  more  finished 
tliau  any  of  the  rest.  Tlie  subject  is  large,  and  will  divide  into  four  Epistles, 
which  naturally  follow  the  ‘ Essay  on  Man,’  viz. — 1.  Of  the  Exte'it  and  Limits 
of  Human  Reason  and  Science.  2.  A View  of  the  Useful  and  thereJ«»r«  4.ttain- 
able,  and  of  the  Unuseful  and  therefore  Unattainable  A>-ta  8.  Of  tno 

•®‘  By  Atterbury,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
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Ends,  Application,  and  Use  of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of  the  Use  of  Learn- 
ing, of  the  Science,  of  the  World,  and  of  Wit.  It  will  conclude  with  a Satire 
again.st  the  misapplication  of  all  these,  c.xcmplified  by  Pictures,  Characters, 
and  E.xaniples.” 

This  work,  in  its  full  extent,  being  now  afflicted  with  an  asthma, 
and  finding  the  powers  of  life  gradually  declining,  he  had  no  longer 
courage  to  undertake  ; but,  from  the  materials  which  he  had  pro- 
vided, he  added,  at  Warburton’s  request,  another  book  to  the  ‘The 
Dunciad,’  of  which  the  design  is  to  ridicule  such  studies  as  are 
either  hopeless  or  useless,  as  either  pursue  what  is  unattainable,  or 
what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  use. 

"When  this  book  was  printed  (March,  1142)  the  laurel  had  been 
for  some  time  upon  the  head  of  Cibber  ; a man  whom  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Pope  could  regard  with  much  kindness  or  esteem, 
though  in  one  of  the  Imitations  of  Horace  he  has  liberally  enough 
praised  ‘ The  Careless  Husband.’  In  ‘ The  Dunciad,’  among 
other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned  Cibber;  who,  in  his 
‘ Apology,’  complains  of  the  great  poet’s  unkindnes.s  as  more  injuri- 
ous, “ because,”  says  he,  “ I never  have  offended  him.”  *" 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope  should  have  been,  in  some 
degree,  mollified  by  this  submissive  gentleness,  but  uo  such  conse- 
quence appeared.  Though  he  condescended  to  commend  Cibber 
once,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards  contemptuously  in  one  of  his 
satires,  and  again  in  his  Epistle  to  Arbuthnot  ; and  in  the  fourth 
book  of  ‘ The  Dunciad  ’ attacked  him  with  aerimony,  to  which  the 
provocation  is  not  easily  discovered.  Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in 


IS’  ‘ The  New  Dunciad ; as  it  was  found  in  the  year  1T41.  With  the  Illustrations  of  Scrlb- 
lerns  and  Notes  Variorum.  London  : printed  for  T.  Cooper,  at  the  Globe  in  Paternoster  How. 
1742.  Price  1*.  6'/.’  4to. 

***  First  Epistle  of  Second  Book.  His  name  occurs  thrico  again,  and  not  with  praise,  in  the 
same  Imitation. 

In  the  same  y^pologj/he  describes  him  as  “our  great  Imitator  of  Horace”  (p.  19); 
“ our  most  celebrated  living  author"  (p.  31);  “our  most  eminent  author”  (p.  32 »;  and  lastly 
(p.  83),  “ this  inimitable  writer all  evident  expressions  of  hearty  admiration,  or  as  Cibber 
aP.erwards  describes  it,  dealing  with  him  as  a gentleman. 

t*“  And  h.as  not  Colley  still  his  lord  and  whore? 

EjiisUa  to  Arhuihnot,  1734. 

So  humble,  he  has  knock’d  at  Tlbbald's  door, 
lias  drunk  with  Cibber,  nay,  bos  rhym'd  for  Moore, 

Ibid. 
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ridiculing  the  laurcat,  he  satirised  those  by  whom  the  laurel  had 
been  given,  and  gratified  that  ambitious  petulance  with  which  he 
afifected  to  insult  the  great. 

The  severity  of  this  satire  left  Cibber  no  longer  any  patience.  Ue 
had  confidence  enough  in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  he  could 
di.sturb  the  quiet  of  his  adversary,  and  doubtless  did  not  want  insti- 
gators, who,  without  any  care  about  the  victory,  desired  to  amuse 
themselves  by  looking  on  the  contest.  lie  therefore  gave  the  town 
a pamplilet,"*  in  which  he  declares  his  resolution  from  that  time 
never  to  bear  another  blow  without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out 
his  adversary  by  perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer  him.  by 
strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of  Pope  he  imputes  to 
a very  distant  cause.  After  the  ‘ Three  Ilours  after  Marriage  ’ had 
been  driven  off  the  stage  by  the  ofifence  which  the  mummy  and 
crocodile  gave  the  audience,  while  the  exploded  scene  was  yet  fresh 
in  memory,  it  happened  that  Cibber  played  Bayes  in  ‘The  Re- 
hearsal and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven  the  part  by  the 
mention  of  any  recent  theatrical  transactions,  he  said  that  he  once 
thought  to  have  introduced  his  lovers  disguised  in  a mummy  and  a 
crocodile.  “ This,”  says  he,  “ was  received  with  loud  claps,  which 
indicated  contempt  of  the  play.”  Pope,  w ho  was  behind  the  scenes, 
meeting  him  as  he  left  the  stage,  attacked  him,  as  he  says,  with  all 
the  virulence  of  a “ wit  out  of  his  senses  to  which  he  replied,  “ that 
he  would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was  said  by  so  particular  a 
man  than  to  declare,  that,  as  often  as  he  played  that  part,  he  would 
repeat  the  same  provocation.” 

lie  show's  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  play  which  he  so  zealously  defended  ; and  adds  an  idle  story  of 
Pope’s  behaviour  at  a tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  w'ritten  with  little  power  of  thought  or  lan- 
guage, and,  if  suffered  to  remain  without  notice,  would  have  been 
very  soon  forgotten.  Pope  had  now'  been  enough  acquainted  with 


***  ‘A  Letter  from  Mr.  Cibber  to  Mr.  Pope,  inqtiirlnfj  Into  the  Motives  that  might  Induce 
him  in  his  Satirical  Works  to  be  so  frequently  fond  of  Mr.  Cibber's  name.  London : printed 
and  sold  by  W,  Lewis,  In  iCussell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1742.*  8vo.  A second  edition 
appeared  the  same  year. 
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human  life  to  know,  if  his  passion  had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his 
understanding,  that,  from  a contention  like  his  with  Cibber,  the 
world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion,  which  is  given  at  the  expense  of 
the  higher  character.  When  Cibber  lampooned  Pope,  curiosity  was 
excited  ; what  Pope  would  say  of  Cibber  nobody  impiircd,  but  in 
hope  that  Pope’s  asperity  might  betray  his  pain  and  lessen  his 
dignity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suffered  the  pamphlet  to  flutter  and  die, 
without  confessing  that  it  stung  him.  The  dishonour  of  being  shown 
as  CibbePs  antagonist  could  never  be  compensated  by  the  victory. 
Cibber  had  nothing  to  lose  : when  Pope  had  exhausted  all  his 
malignity  upon  him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem  both  of  his  friends 
and  his  enemies.  Silence  only  could  have  made  him  despicable  ; 
the  blow  which  did  not  ajjpear  to  be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in 
vain. 

But  Pope’s  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  resolved  to  tell  the 
whole  English  world  that  he  was  at  war  with  Cibber  ; and  to  show 
that  he  thought  him  no  common  adversary,  he  prepared  no  common 
vengeance;  he  published  [October,  1743]  a new  edition  of  ‘The 
Dnnciad,’  in  which  he  degraded  Theobald  from  his  painful  pre- 
eminence, and  enthroned  Cibber  in  his  stead.  Unhappily  the  two 
heroes  were  of  opposite  characters,  and  Pope  was  unwilling  to  lose 
what  he  had  already  written  ; he  has  therefore  depraved  his  poem 
by  giving  to  Cibber  the  old  books,  the  cold  pedantry,  and  sluggish 
pertinacity  of  Theobald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  interest  to  make  another 
change,  and  introduced  Osborne  contending  for  the  prize  among  the 
booksellers.  Osborne  was  a man  entirely  destitute  of  shame,  with- 
out sense  of  any  disgrace  but  that  of  poverty.  He  told  me,  when  he 
was  doing  that'”  which  raised  Pope’s  resentment,  that  he  should  be 
put  into  ‘ The  Duuciad  but  he  had  the  fate  of  Cassandra.  I gave 
no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till  in  time  I saw  it  accomplished.  The 
shafts  of  satire  were  directed  equally  in  vain  against  Cibber  aud 

Osborne’s  offence  was  hU  pretending  to  sell  the  quarto  subscription  copies  of  the  * Iliad* 
at  half  price.  He  even  issued  advertisements,  U Is  saud,  for  a year  together,  that  he  had 
copies  in  hand  at  the  reduced  charge.  He  had  cut  the  common  folio  copies  to  subscription- 
quarto  size,  and  no  doubt  sold  many  at  the  lower  price,  though  on  worse  paper  and  without 
the  copperplates. 
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Osborae  ; being  repelled  by  the  impenetrable  impudence  of  one,  ano 
deadened  by  the  impassive  dulness  of  the  other.'”  Pope  confossrd 
his  own  pain  by  his  anger;  l>ut  he  gave  no  pain  to  those  who  had  pro- 
voked him.  He  was  able  to  hurt  none  but  himself  ; by  transferring 
the  same  ridicule  from  one  to  another  he  destroyed  its  efficacy;  for  by 
showing  that  what  he  had  said  of  ouc  he  was  ready  to  say  of  another, 
he  reduced  himself  to  the  insignificance  of  his  own  magpie,  who 
from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a venture. 

Cibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid  ‘ The  Dunciad  ’ with 
another  pamphlet,'”  which,  Pope  said,  “ would  be  as  good  as  a do.se 
of  hartshorn  to  him  ;”  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart  were  at 
variance.  I have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  relate,  that  he  attended  his 
father  the  painter  ou  a visit,  when  one  of  Cibber’s  pamphlets  came 
into  the  hands  of  I’opc,  who  said,  “ the.se  things  are  my  diversion.” 
They  sat  by  him  while  he  perused  it,  and  saw  his  features  writhen 
with  anguish  ; and  young  Richard.son  said  to  his  fatlier,  when  they 
returned,  that  he  hoped  to  be  preserved  from  such  diversion  as  had 
been  that  day  the  lot  of  Pope.*"* 

From  this  time,  finding  his  diseases  more  oppressive,  and  his  vital 
powers  gradually  declining,  he  no  longer  strained  his  faculties  with 
any  original  composition,  nor  proposed  any  other  employment  for 
his  remaining  life  than  the  revisal  and  correction  of  his  former 
works  ; in  which  he  received  advice  and  assistance  from  Warburton, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  trusted  and  honoured  in  the  highest 
degree. 

lie  laid  aside  his  epic  poem,  perhaps  without  much  loss  to  man- 
kind ; for  his  hero  was  Brutus  the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a 
ridiculous  fiction,  established  a colony  in  Bi  itain.  The  subject  there- 

19S  xhis  was  the  Osboroe  of  whom  Johnson  said,  in  reply  to  a question  from  Boswell,  “Sir, 
be  was  Impertinent  to  me,  and  1 bent  him.  But  it  wau  not  In  his  shop  ; It  was  in  my  own 
chamber.” — BosxctU  hy  Ct'oktr^  p.  46. 

‘Another  Occasional  Letter  from  Mr.  Cibber  to  Mr,  Pope.  Wherein  the  New  Ilero’s 
preferment  to  his  Throne  in  the  Dunciad  seems  not  to  be  accepted.  And  the  Author  of  that 
Poem  his  more  rightful  claim  to  U is  asserted.  With  an  Expo.stulntory  Address  to  the  Uevcretid 
Mr.  W[arburlo]n,  Author  of  the  New  Preface,  and  Adviser  in  the  curious  Improvements  of 
that  Satire.*  London,  [as  before],  1744. 

Letter  to  Warburton,  12th  Jnniiar>*,  1748-4. 

No  one  was  ever  more  tender  and  sore  to  raillery  than  Pope,  who  was  so  great  a master 
of  it,  nor  consequently  more  resentful;  too  strong  a proof  of  this  was  his  /•'g  affair  with 
Colley  Cibber.— 7?*c^artfsont<irif7,  8vo.  1T7C,  p.  311. 

VOL.  II.  13* 
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fore  was  of  the  fabulous  age  ; the  actors  were  a race  upon  whom 
imagiimtiou  hu.s  been  exhau.stetl  ami  attentiou  wearied,  and  to  whom 
the  mind  will  not  ea-sily  be  recalled  when  it  is  invited  in  blank  verse, 
which  Pope  had  adopted  with  great  imj)rudcnce,  and  I think  with- 
out due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our  language.  The  sketch  is, 
at  least  iu  part,  preserved  by  liuffhead  by  which  it  appears  that 
Pope  was  thoughtless  enough  to  model  the  names  of  his  heroes  with 
terminations  not  consistent  with  the  time  or  country  iu  which  he 
places  them. 

lie  liugered  through  the  next  year  ; but  perceived  himself,  as  he 
expresses  it,  “ going  down  the  hill.”  lie  had  for  at  least  five  years 
been  afllicted  with  an  asthma,  and  other  disorders,  which  his  physi- 
cians were  unable  to  relievo.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  consulted 
Dr.  Thomson,  a man  who  had,  by  large  promises  and  free  censures 
of  the  common  practice  of  physic,  forced  himself  up  into  sudden 
reputation.  Thomson  declared  his  distemper  to  bo  a dropsy,  and 
evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture  of  jalap,  but  confessed  that 
his  belly  did  not  subside.  Thomson  had  many  enemies,  and  Pope 
was  persuaded  to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amusement  and  conversation,  as  he 
was  one  day  sitting  in  the  air  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  aud  Lord 
Marchmont,  he  saw  his  favourite  Martha  Blount  at  the  bottom  of 
the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Bo- 
lingbroke, not  liking  his  errand,  cro.ssed  his  legs  aud  sat  still  ; but 
Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  younger  and  less  captious,  waited  on  the 
lady  ; who,  when  ho  came  to  her,  asked,  “ What,  is  he  not  dead 
yet  ?”  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him,  with  shameful  unkindness, 
in  the  latter  time  of  his  decay  ; yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to 
leave,  she  had  a very  great  part.  Their  acquaintance  began  early; 


Rufniead’.s  * I-ifc  of  Pope,’  8vo.  1T69,  p.  410. 

Before  the  publication  of  his  * Essay  on  Criticism ’in  1711,  if  indeed  not  some  years 
earlier.  She  was  the  younger  of  two  daughters  of  Lister  Blount,  of  Mapledurham,  in  Oxford- 
shire, Esq.  The  elder,  Theresa,  was  born  iu  16S3  (in  the  same  year  with  Popei,  and  Martha  iu 
lGi>0.  Mr.  Croker  some  years  rince  observed  to  me  that  Mr.  Bowles  and  .Mr  Uoscoe  have  mis- 
taken these  ladies  for  sisters  of  Mr.  Edward  Blount,  of  Blagdou  in  Devonshire,  the  correspon- 
dent uf  Pope,  and  built  a great  deal  of  idle  scandal  and  controvei*sy  ou  that  erroneous  stippo- 
sUiou,  which  Mr.  Carruthers  in  hU  late  edition  (18^)  h;is  also  exposed.  They  were  Homan 
Catholics.  Their  father  died  in  1710,  leaving  a widow,  w ho  died  in  1743,  and  an  only  sou,  who 
manled  in  1715,  and  died  in  1730.  Theresa  was  for  some  years  the  favourite  sister  of  Pope. 
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the  life  of  each  was  pictured  on  the  other’s  mind  ; their  conversation 
therefore  was  endearing,  for  wlien  they  met,  tlierc  was  an  immediate 
coalition  of  congenial  notions.  Perhaps  he  considered  her  unwilling- 
ness to  approach  the  chamber  of  sickness  as  female  weakness  or  hu- 
man frailty  ; perhaps  he  was  conscious  to  himself  of  peevishness  and 
impatience,  or,  though  he  was  olfendcd  by  her  inattention,  might  yet 
consider  her  merit  as  overbalancing  her  fault  ; and  if  he  had  suffered 
his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have  found  nothing  that 
might  fill  hci'  place  ; he  could  have  only  shrunk  within  himself ; it 
was  too  late  to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondness. 

In  ifay  1744  his  death  was  approaching  on  the  6th,  he  was 
all  day  delirious,  which  he  mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as  a suffi- 
cient humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man;  he  afterwards  complained  of 
seeing  things  as  through  a curtain  and  in  false  colours,  and  one  day, 
in  the  presence  of  Dodsley,  asked  what  arm  it  was  that  came  out 
from  the  wall.  lie  said  that  his  greatest  inconvenience  was  inabi- 
lity to  think.”"" 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  this  state  of  helpless  de- 
cay and  being  told  by  Spence’"”  that  Pope,  at  the  intermission 
of  his  deliriousne.ss,  was  always  saying  something  kind  either  of  his 
present  or  absent  friends,  and  that  his  humanity  seemed  to  have  sur- 
vived his  understanding,  answered,  “ It  has  so.”  And  added,  “ I 
never  in  my  life  knew  a man  that  had  so  tender  a heart  for  his  par- 
ticular friends,  or  a more  general  friendship  for  mankind.”  At 
another  time  he  said,  “ I have  known  Pope  these  thirty  years,  and 
value  mj'self  more  in  his  friendship  than  ” — his  grief  then  suppressed 
his  voice. 

Pope  expres.sed  undoubtiug  confidence  of  a future  state.  Being 
asked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hooke,  a Papist,  whether  he  would  not  like 
to  die  like  his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a priest  should  not 

In  1717  he  made  a settlement  in  favour  of  Theresa  for  forty  pounds  a year  for  six  years  (Car- 
ruthers's  * Life  of  Pope,*  p.  53) ; but  there  is  no  mention  of  her  in  Pope*a  will.  Theresa  died 
in  1759,  and  Martha  in  1763.  They  were  the  Stella  and  Vanessa  of  Pope. 

Spence. — Johnson.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  819, 

20®  I'bpe  is  given  over  with  a dropsy,  which  is  mounted  into  his  head : in  an  evening  he  Is 
not  in  hU  senses.  The  other  day,  at  Chiswick,  he  said  to  my  Lady  Burlington,  “ Look  at  out 
ftnviour  there  ! how  ill  they  have  crucilied  him.” — Walpole  to  Mann,  May  29,  1744. 

20*  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  820.  20a  ibid.,  p.  821, 

203  UuiThead,  p.  510. 
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be  called,  he  answered,  “ I do  not  think  it  essential,  but  it  will  be 
Tcry  right  ; and  I tliank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it.”*“ 

In  tlic  morning,  after  the  jjriest  liad  given  him  tlie  last  sacraments, 
he  said,  “ There  is  nothing  that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friend- 
ship ; and  indeed  fricudshii)  itself  is  only  a part  of  virtue.” 

Lie  died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  day  of  May,  1744,  so  placidly, 
that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  e.xact  time  of  his  expira* 
tion.-'"*  lie  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  father’"  and 
mother,  where  a monument  has  been  erected  to  him  by  his  commen- 
tator, the  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  executors  ; first  to  1.01x1 
Bolingbroke,’“*  and  if  he  should  not  be  living  to  the  Earl  of 
Marchmont ; undoubtedly  expecting  them  to  be  proud  of  the ' 
trust,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame.  But  let  no  man  dream  of 
influence  beyond  his  life,  .\fter  a decent  time,  Bodslcy  the  book- 
seller went  to  solicit  preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was  told  that 
the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  inspected  ; and  whatever  was  the  reason, 
the  world  has  been  disappointed  of  what  was  “ reserved  for  the  next 
age.”"“ 

lie  lost,  indeed,  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke  by  a kind  of  posthu- 
mous offeuce.  The  political  pamphlet  called  ‘ The  Patriot  King ' 
had  been  put  into  his  hands  that  he  might  procure  the  impression 
of  a very  few  copic.s,  to  be  distributed,  according  to  the  author’s 
direction,  among  his  friends,  and  Pope  a.ssured  him  that  no  more 
had  been  printed  than  were  allowed  ; but,  soon  after  his  death,  the 


Spence  by  Singer,  p.  822.  »»»  Ibid,,  p.  822.  >»*  Ibid.,  p.  822. 

Ills  father  was  buried  at  Chiswick.  Johnson  was  misled  by  the  monument  In  Twicken- 
ham Church,  w'hich  Pope  erected  to  Uls  father  and  mother,  aud  as  be  brIeQy  added  upon  It, 
“ et  sibi.’» 

I^rd  Bolingbroke  was  not  an  executor.  The  four  executors  were  Lords  Bathurst  and 
Blarcbmont,  Mr.  Murray  (afterwards  Lord  Mansfield),  and  Mr.  George  Arbuthnot. 

Johnson  should  have  omitted  I^rd  Marchmont  from  his  censure,  as  BoUngbroko 
survived  Pope  upwards  of  seven  years,  within  which  time,  no  doubt,  Dod.sloy*s  application 
was  made. 

I am  surprised  Lord  Burlington  Is  unmcntloned  in  Pope's  will;  on  the  whole,  it  appears 
to  me  more  reasonable  and  less  vain  than  I expected  from  him. — Lai>t  Mary  Wobtluv  Mox- 
TAOO  to  Countess  of  Oxford.  ('  Work.s  ’ by  Lord  WharncUiTe,  Ui.  213.) 

Publish  the  present  age ; but  where  the  text 
• Is  vice  too  high,  reserve  it  for  the  next. 

Imitations  ofUorace.  (To  Fortescue.) 
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piinter*"  brought  and  r(fsigned  a complete  edition  of  fifteen  hundred 
copies,  which  Pope  had  ordered  him  to  print,  and  to  retain  in  secret. 
Ue  kept,  as  was  observed,’”  liis  engagement  to  Pope  better  than 
Pope  had  kept  it  to  his  friend;  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  trans- 
action till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer,  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  deliver  the  books  to  the  right  owner,  who,  with  great 
indignation,  made  a fire  in  his  yard,  and  delivered  the  whole  impres- 
sion to  the  flames.’*® 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  was  not  naturally  dictated 
by  resentment  of  violated  faith  ; resentment  more  acrimonious,  as 
the  violator  had  been  more  loved  or  more  trusted.  But  here  the 
anger  might  have  stopped  ; the  injury  was  private,  and  there  was 
little  danger  from  the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied  ; his  thirst  of  ven 
gcaiice  excited  him  to  blast  the  memory  of  the  man  over  whom 
he  had  wept  in  his  last  struggles  ; and  he  employed  Mallet,  another 
friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  public,  Avith  all  its  aggravar 
tions.  Warburton,  whoso  heart  was  warm  with  his  legacy,  and 
tender  by  the  recent  separation,  thought  it  proper  for  him  to  inter- 
pose; and  undertook,”*  not  indeed  to  vindicate  the  action,  for  breach 
of  trust  has  always  something  criminal,  but  to  extenuate  it  by  an 
apology.’”  Having  advanced  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  moral 
obliquity  is  made  more  or  less  exciusable  by  the  motives  that  pro- 

Mr.  Wright. 

aia  By  Mallet. 

3*3  “ I saw  to-day  in  the  ‘London  Erening  Post’  a letter  which  reflects  upon  my  brother 
B[olingbro]ke  in  regard  to  Mr.  P[o]pe’s  treachery  to  him,  in  which  the  blame  seems  to  be 
thrown  from  him  upon  my  brother.  1 hare  not  yet  seen  any  one  thing  more  that  has  been 
published  concerning  it  except  a Preface  In  a Magazine  in  his  favour,  the  truth  of  which  I 
could  attest;  and  have  often  wondered  be  could  so  long  stifle  the  abominable  usage  be  met 
with  from  P[o]pe  in  printing  his  work,  which  he  had  intrusted  to  him  to  review,  intending  that 
it  should  not  bo  published  till  after  his  own  death.  The  letters  between  P[o]pe  and  the 
printer,  bargaining  for  the  price,  were  found  by  Lord  Marchmont,  whose  business  it  was,  by 
P[o]pe's  lost  to  look  over  hU  papers  jointly  with  Lord  Bol[ingbro]ke ; but  as  to  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  book,  I know  nothing  of  it;  nor  is  that  to  the  purpose,  as  to  P[o]pe*s  baseness  to 
the  best  of  friends,  without  whom  lie  had  never  shone  in  the  ‘Essay  on  Man.*” — Ladt  Lex* 
BOKour.H  to  Shenstone,  June  24,  1749. 

3***  In  * A Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism;  the  Idea  of  a 
Patriot-King,  and  the  State  of  Parties,  &c.  Occasioned  by  the  Editor’s  Advertisement.’  **  Is 
this  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend?” — Pope  to  Lord  P.  . . 1749.  The  letter  Is  reprinted 
In  the  Appendix  to  Ruffheads’s  * Life  of  Pope,’  8vo.  1769. 

As  the  copies  were  printed  at  the  Instigation  of  Allen,  Warburton  had  a double  duty  to 
perform. 
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dncc  it,  he  inquires  what  evil  purpose  could  have  iuduced  Pope  to 
break  his  promise,  lie  could  not  delight  his  vanity  by  usurping 
the  work,  whicli,  though  not  sold  in  slio{)S,  had  been  shown  to  a 
nmnl)er  more  than  snfiicicnt  to  preserve  the  author’s  claim  ; he 
could  not  gratify  his  avarice,  for  he  could  not  sell  his  plunder  till 
Bolingbroke  was  dead  ; and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  Ictr  to 
another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and  if  left  to  himself,  would  be 
useless.’*' 

Warburtou  therefore  supposes,  with  great  appearance  of  reason, 
that  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal 
for  Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps  have  destroyed  the  pamphlet, 
which  Pope  thouglit  it  his  duty  to  pre.serve,  even  without  its  author’s 
ai)probation.  To  this  apology  an  answer  was  written  in  ‘A  Letter 
to  tlie  most  impudent  Man  living.”*’ 

lie  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  memory  by  the  petulant 
and  contemptuous  mention  made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  an 
aCfected  repayment  of  his  benefactions.  Mrs.  Blount,  as  the  known 
friend  and  favourite  of  Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the  house  of 
Allen,  where  she  comported  herself  with  such  indecent  arrogance, 
that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a state  of  irreconcileablo  dislike, 
and  the  door  was  for  ever  barred  against  her.  This  exclusion  she 
resented  with  so  much  bitteniess  as  to  refuse  any  legacy  from  Pope, 
unless  he  left  the  world  with  a disavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen. 
Having  been  long  under  her  dominion,  now  tottering  in  the  decline 
of  life,  and  unable  to  resist  the  violence  of  her  temper,  or  perhaps, 
with  the  prejudice  of  a lover,  persuaded  that  she  had  snCfered  impro- 
per treatment,  he  complied  with  her  demand,  and  polluted  ’*'  his 
will  with  female  resentment.’*’  Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which  he 


Lord  Bathurst  [the  Chancellor]  entertained  me  a good  deal  apart  after  dimier  with 
anecdotes  of  hU  godfather  Lord  Bolingbroke,  of  Pope,  his  own  father,  and  others,  which,  as 
they  fell  under  his  own  eye,  perhaps  I could  have  learned  from  no  other  man  living,  lie 
entirely  exculpates  Pope  from  any  evil  Intention  In  printing  ‘The  Patriot  King,*  which  excited 
Bulingbruke's  hatred  so  much  after  Pope’s  death  ; though  1 do  still  think  U was  a very  iKiac- 
countable  step. — Hannah  Morr  (under  17S3):  Life  hy  Hohert%^  i.  279. 

Ostensibly  wrlUcn  by  Mallet;  but  the  original  MS.  is  still  pre.^erved  in  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  handwriting. — < V>  Lif^  of  Btdii4ghrok^^  H.  21S.  There  cannot  be  a donbt  that  the 

un.iulhorlsed  Impression  of  ‘The  Patriot  King*  proceeded  wholly  from  Pope's  extreme,  and  1 
would  add  unaccountable,  zeal  for  Uoliugbroke. 

See  note  45  In  vol.  i.,  p.  81. 

Johnson  follows  Warburtou  and  KuiTbead;  but  he  has  overlooked  an  eutry  in  Spenoe 
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gave  to  the  hospital  at  Batli,”"  observing  that  Pope  was  always  a 
bad  accountant,  and  that  if  to  150/.  he  had  put  a cyi)her  more, 
he  had  come  nearer  to  the  truth.”* 

The  person  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
nicest  model.  He  has,  in  his  account  of  the  ‘ Little  Club,’  com- 

of  what  Martha  Blount  herself  told  Spence:  I had  never  read  his  ttUI  : but  he  mentioned  to 

me  the  part  relating;  to  Mr.  Allen,  and  I advised  him  to  omit  it,  but  could  not  prevail  on  him 
to  do  80.  I have  a letter  of  his  by  me  on  that  subject ; I sent  It  to  Mr.  Hooke.*’— by 
Singer^  p.  857. 

*2®  As  Pope  bad  requested  in  his  will,  If  he  refuses  to  take  this  himself,  I desire  him  to 
employ  it  in  a way  I am  persuaded  he  will  not  dislike — to  the  benefit  of  the  Bath  Hospital.”— 
Pope's  Wm. 

Ruffhead’s  ’Life  of  Pope,’  p.  W7. 

Nay,  I have  heard  somewhere  or  other  of  a man  [Mr.  Allen]  who,  when  his  dying  friend,  at 
the  instigation  and  to  quiet  the  impotent  passions  of  anotlier  (for  what  generous  mind  has  not 
been  deceived  by  ill-placed  friendships?),  had  Inserted  an  unkind  clause  concerning  him  in  his 
last  win,  took  no  other  revenge  for  a folly  so  unprovoked  than  by  doubling  the  legacy  which 
his  deceased  friend  had  left  to  an  old  faithful  servant  [John  Searle,  his  gardener],  because 
he,  the  survivor,  deemed  it  to  he  too  iittte.” — WarhurU>n'n  LtlUt  t*»  the  o/Ute 

<iv.,  1749.  Allen  took  the  legacy  because  Mrs.  Blount  was  residuary'  legatee.  He  also  took 
Searle  and  his  family  into  his  protection.  (Uuffhead’s  ‘ Life,’  p.  547.) 

The  cause  of  Mrs.  Blount's  dislike  to  Allen  is  thus  related  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  : — Upon  an 
invitation  in  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  Included,  Mr.  Pope  made  a visit  to  Mr.  Allen,  at  Prior 
Park,  and  having  occasion  to  go  to  Bristol  for  a few  days,  left  Mrs.  Blount  heldnd  him.  In 
his  absence  Mrs.  Blount,  who  was  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  signified  an  inclination  to  go  to 
the  Popish  chapel  at  Bath,  and  desired  of  Mr.  Allen  the  use  of  his  chariot  for  the  purpose; 
but  he  being  at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  suggested  tlie  impropriety  of  having  his  carriiige 
seen  at  tite  door  of  a place  of  worship  to  which  as  a magistrate  he  was  at  least  restrained 
from  giving  a sanction,  and  might  bo  required  to  suppress,  and  therefore  desired  to  be 
excused  Mrs.  Blount  resented  this  refusal,  and  told  Pope  of  it  at  b!s  return,  and  so  infected 
him  with  her  rage  that  they  both  left  the  house  abruptly.” 

8®***  There  are  several  excellent  portraits  of  Pope.  He  sat  to  Kneller,  Jervas,  Ulchardaon, 
Dahl,  Pond,  Vanloo,  Roubiliac,  and  Rysbrack.  At  Nuneham  Is  the  fine  Kndler  which  belonged 
to  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt.  In  the  Bodleian  Gallery  is  another  excellent  Kneller  (that  en- 
graved In  large  by  Verlue),  a present  to  the  Gallery  In  1722  from  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Four  portraits  of  him  exist  by  Jervas : one  at  I/ord  Pembroke’s,  at  Wilton  (startled  look,  pen 
in  hand);  a second  at  Lord  Mansfield's,  at  Caen  W'ood  (right  arm  resting  on  his  folio  Homer, 
right  hand  against  his  forehead,  fingers  beneath  his  wig,  slate-coloured  dress) ; a third,  a full 
length,  is  at  Lord  Lansdowne’s,  at  Bowood ; a fourth  at  Mapledurham,  in  Oxfordshire,  tlio 
seat  of  the  Blounts.  Of  those  by  Richardson,  Sir  William  Wyndham's  picture  (a  profile)  is  at 
Petworth ; Lord  Walpole’s  (a  profile)  is  at  Wolterton ; Lord  Cobbam’s  was  sold  at  the  Stowe 
sale  to  Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  Lord  Lyttelton’s,  with  his  dog  Bounce,  is  at  Hagley.  Two  half- 
lengths  of  him,  by  the  same  artist,  were  sold  at  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford’s  sale  in  1742 ; and  a 
three-quarter  portrait,  by  Richardson,  was  sold  at  Dr.  Mead’s  sale  for  IW.  4s.  At  Bayford- 
bury  is  the  portrait  by  Dahl  (engraved  by  Simon),  which  Pope  presented  to  the  nephew  of  old 
Jacob  Tonson.  llLs  head,  by  Pond,  Is  engraved  by  Houbraken,  and  was  then  in  the  possession 
of  the  artist.  Where  the  Vanloo  U,  I know  not:  it  was  engraved  by  Faber  in  1741  Mr.  Ro- 
gei-8,  the  poet,  lias  the  head  (I  suspect  by  Jervas)so  often  engraved  for  hU  Letters  and  Poems : 
It  was  a present  to  Mr.  Rogers  from  the  poet  Crabbe.  Other  portraits  of  him  may  be  seen  at 
Raby  Castle  (the  Duke  of  Cleveland’s),  holding  a book ; at  Wimpole  (Lord  Uardwicke’s)  ; at 
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pared  himself  to  a spider,  and  by  another  is  described  as  protube- 
rant behind  and  before.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  beautiful  in  his 
infancy  ; but  he  was  of  a constitution  originally  feeble  and  weak  ; 
and  as  bodies  of  a tender  frame  are  easily  distorted,  his  deformity 
was  probably  in  part  the  elTect  of  his  ajiplication.  Ilis  stature  was 
so  low,  that,  to  bring  him  to  a level  with  common  tables,  it  was 
necessary  to  raise  his  scat.  But  his  face  was  not  displeasing,  and 
his  eyes  were  animated  and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion,  bis  vital  functions 
were  so  much  disordered,  that  his  life  was  a “ long  disease.”  His 
most  frequent  assailant  was  the  headach,  which  he  used  to  relieve 
by  inhaling  the  steam  of  coffee,  which  he  very  frequently  required.’” 
Most  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty  peculiarities  was 
communicated  by  a female  domestic  of  the  Earl  of  O.xford,  who 

Elton  Uall,  in  Ilunlingdoushlre  (Lord  Carjsfort's) ; and  at  Uouaham  a copy  by  Worsdalc,  aUcr 
Jervas. 

The  marble  of  tlic  bust  by  noubiliac  was  bought  at  Mr.  Watson  Taylor’s  auction  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  and  U still  at  Draytou  Manor;  It  is  dated  1741.  Mr.  Rogers  has  the  original  clay 
model.  The  Uysbraclt  bust  was  sold  at  Garrick’s  sale  for  637.  10s. 

The  following  highly  interesting  letter  Is  not  Included  in  any  edition  of  Pope ; — 

To  SmoH  IIabcocbt,  fibst  Viscount  Uabcoubt. 

Aug.  22,  IT’28. 

Mt  Lobd, — It  Is  a satisfaction  to  me  to  tell  your  Lordship,  that  I shall  not  be  any  way  dis- 
appointed of  the  honour  you  Intend  me  of  fdlinga  place  in  your  library  with  my  picture.  I 
came  to  town  yesterday  and  got  admission  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  who  assured  me  the  origi- 
nal was  done  for  your  Lordship,  and  that  you,  and  no  man  but  you,  should  have  it.  I saw 
the  picture  there  afterwards,  and  was  told  then  hy  his  man  that  you  had  sent  and  put  a seal 
upon  it;  so  I am  certain  this  alTaIr  is  settled.  Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  with  great  sincerity, 
to  thank  you  for  so  obliging  a thought,  as  thus  to  make  me  a sharer  In  the  memory  as  well  as 
I was  In  the  love  of  a person  who  was  justly  the  dearest  object  to  you  in  the  world,  and  thus 
to  be  authorised  by  yon  to  be  called  his  friend,  after  both  of  us  shall  be  dust.  I am  ever,  with 
all  good  wislies  to  your  Lordship  and  your  family  (in  which,  too,  I must  do  my  mother  the 
justice  to  join  her). 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  obliged  aud  most  faithful  servant, 

A.  POPK. 

(From  the  back  of  Pope’s  portrait  at  Noneham.  Printed  in  ' Nuneham  Guide,’  12mo.  1797, 
p.  27.) 

The  best  engravings  of  Pope  are  those  executed  in  his  own  life-time  by  Smith,  Faber,  Ver- 
tue,  and  Richardson.  Since  tils  death  the  full-length  of  Jervas  has  been  admirably  engraved 
by  J.  II.  Robinson. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  expletive  Mr.  Pope  generally  used  by  way  of  oath  was  “ God 
mend  me !”  One  day,  in  a dispute  with  a hackney  coachman,  he  used  this  expression. 
“ Mend  you  /”  says  the  coachman,  “ it  would  not  be  half  the  trouble  to  make  a new  one.” — 
R.  OwBH  OsMBBinoB  I Tht  World,  No.  60,  for  18th  Dec.,  1768. 

‘ Gent. 's  Mag.’  1776,  p.  486. 
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knew  him  perhaps  after  the  middle  of  life.*”  He  was  then  so  weak 
as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  female  attendance  ; extremely 
sensible  of  cold,  so  that  he  wore  a kind  of  fur  doublet  under  a shirt 
of  very  coarse  warm  linen  with  fine  sleeves.  When  he  rose,  he  wa.s 
invested  in  bodice  made  of  still’  canvas,  being  scarce  able  to  hold 
himself  erect  till  they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a flannel  waist- 
coat. One  side  was  contracted.  His  legs  were  so  slender,  that  he 
enlarged  their  bulk  with  three  pair  of  stockings,  which  were  drawn 
on  and  off  by  the  maid  ; for  he  was  not  able  to  dress  or  undress 
himself,  and  neither  went  to  bed  nor  rose  without  help.  His  weak- 
ness made  it  very  diflicult  for  him  to  be  clean. 

His  hair  had  fallen  almost  all  away  ; and  he  used  to  dine  some- 
times with  Lord  Oxford,  privately,  in  a velvet  cap.*’*  His  dress  of 
ceremony  was  black,  with  a tye-wig  and  a little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his  sickness  required 
had  thouht  him  all  the  unpleasing  and  unsocial  qualities  of  a vale- 
tudinary man.  He  expected  that  everything  should  give  way  to  his 
ease  or  humour,  as  a child  whose  parents  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has 
an  unresisted  dominion  in  the  nursery. 

“ (Test  que  V enfant  toujours  homine, 

(Test  que  riiomnie  est  toujours  enfant." 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep,  he  “ he  nodded  in  company  and  once 
slumbered  at  his  own  table  while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking 
of  poetry.*** 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship  gave  pi’ocured  him  many  in- 
vitations ; but  he  was  a very  troublesome  inmate.  He  brought  no 
servant,  and  had  so  many  wants  that  a numerous  attendance  was 
scarcely  able  to  supply  them.  Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no  room 

32*  Johnson,  I suspect,  alludes  to  the  account  printed  In  the  ‘Oent.’s  Mag.*  for  1775,  p. 
435,  from  which  many  of  the  particulars  in  his  narrutire  arc  certainly  derived. 

In  which  he  Is  represented  in  several  of  lUchardson^s  portraits.  His  scarlet  cloak  figures 
in  Davies’s  ‘Life  of  Garrick,’  iL  8L 

If  I could  receive  letters  from  you  and  Pope,  as  you  had  leisure,  I would  never 
come  to  town  as  long  as  I live.  In  that  way  of  conversing  I should  have  alt  the  pleasure  that 
1 can  possibly  propose  without  the  dLsappointmeut  when  Mr.  Pope  fails  asleep,  nor  the  dread 
of  your  taking  leave  because  you  are  weary. — Sarau  Duchess  or  Marujorouqu  to  Lord 
Maxchmont,  March  15, 1742. 

I am  glad  you  sleep  better.  I sleep  in  company,  and  wake  at  night,  which  is  vexatious.- 
PopK  to  Richardson,  Nov.  21. 
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for  another,  because  he  exacted  the  attention  and  employed  the 
activity  of  the  whole  family.’”  Ilis  errands  were  so  frequent  and 
frivolous  that  the  footmen  in  time  avoided  and  neglected  him  ; and 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  discharged  sonic  of  the  servants  for  their  reso- 
lute refusal  of  his  messages.  The  maids,  when  they  had  neglected 
their  bu.siness,  alleged  that  they  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Pope. 
One  of  his  constant  demands  was  of  coffee  in  the  night,  and  to  the 
woman  that  waited  on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burthen- 
some  : but  he  was  careful  to  recompense  her  want  of  sleep  ; and 
Lord  Oxford’s  servant  declared,  that  in  a house  where  her  business 
was  to  answer  his  call  she  would  not  ask  for  wages. 

He  had  another  fault,  easily  incident  to  those  who,  suffering  much 
]>ain,  think  themselves  entitled  to  what  pleasure  they  can  snatch. 
He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  ajipetite  ; he  loved  meat  highly  sea- 
soned and  of  strong  taste  ; and,  at  the  intervals  of  the  table, 
amused  himself  with  biscuits  and  dry  conserves.  If  he  sat  down  to 
a variety  of  dishes,  he  would  oppress  his  stomach  with  repletion  ; 
and  though  he  seemed  angry  when  a dram  was  offered  him,  did 
not  forbear  to  drink  it.  Ilis  friends,  who  knew  the  avenues  to  his 
heart,  pampered  him  with  presents  of  luxury,  which  he  did  not  suffer 
to  stand  neglected.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not  always  propor- 
tioned to  the  lustre  of  their  lives.  Hannibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not 


Vet  he  wandered  about  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  especially  after  his 
mother’s  death.  Thus  In  the  autumn  of  he  wjis  at  Cirencester  and  Southampton  (Lord 
Duthuret’s  and  Lord  Peterborough's).  In  June  1784  he  was  at  Stowe,  in  July  of  the  same 
year  at  Cirencester,  in  August  at  Southampton,  In  i?eptember  at  Bath.  In  August  1735  he  lent 
his  house  to  Mrs.  (Irevllle,  and  passed  his  time  principally  with  Lord  Peterborough  at  Bevla 
Mount.  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  him  to  his  other  favourite  places — to  Rousham  and  Middle- 
ton  in  Oxfordshire,  and  finally  to  Bath.  His  last  ramble  from  home  was  to  Bath. 

S2S  Pope  and  I,  with  my  Lord  Orrery  and  Sir  Harry  Bedingfield,  dined  w’ith  the  late  Earl  of 
Burlington.  After  the  first  course  Pope  grew  sick,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  When  the  din- 
ner was  coded,  and  the  cloth  removed,  my  Lord  Burlington  said  he  would  go  out  and  see  what 
was  become  of  Pope.  And  soon  after  they  returned  together.  But  Pope,  who  had  been  cast* 
ting  up  his  dinner,  looked  very  pale,  and  complained  much.  My  Lord  asked  him  if  he  would 
have  some  mulled  wine  or  a glass  of  old  sack,  which  Pope  refused.  1 told  my  Lord  Burling- 
ton that  he  wanted  a dram.  Upon  which  the  little  man  expressed  some  resentment  against 
me,  and  said  he  would  not  taste  any  spirits,  and  that  he  abhorred  drams  as  much  as  1 did. 
However.  1 persisted,  and  assured  my  Lord  Burlington  that  he  could  not  oblige  our  friend 
more  at  that  instant  than  by  ordering  a large  glasa  of  cherry-brandy  to  be  set  before  him. 
ThU  was  done,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  while  my  Lord  was  acquainting  us  with  an  affair 
which  engaged  our  attention.  Pope  had  sipped  up  all  the  brandy.  Pope’s  frame  of  bod>’  did 
not  promise  long  life;  but  he  certainly  hastened  his  death  by  feeding  much  on  high-seasoned 
dishes,  and  drinking  spirits. — Da.  King:  AnecdoUSj  p.  12. 
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perish  by  a javelin  or  a sword  ; the  slaughters  of  Gannas  were 
revenged  by  a ring.  The  death  of  Pope  was  imputed  by  some  of 
his  friends  to  a silver  saucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat 
potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat  is  certain  ; but  that  his  sensuality 
shortened  his  life  will  not  be  hastily  concluded,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a conformation  so  irregnlar  lasted  six  and  fifty  years, 
notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  diligence  of  study  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind  he  had  great  delight  in 
artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  attain  all  his  purposes  by  indirect  and 
unsuspected  methods.  “ He  hardly  drank  tea  without  a stratagem.” 
If,  at  the  house  of  his  friends,  he  wanted  any  accommodation,  he 
was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  in  plain  terms,  but  would  mention  it 
remotely  as  something  convenient ; though,  when  it  was  procured, 
he  soon  made  it  appear  for  whose  sake  it  had  been  recommended. 
Thus  he  teased  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a screen.  He  practised 
his  arts  on  such  small  occasions,  that  Lady  Bolingbroke  used  to 
say,  in  a French  phrase,  that  “ he  played  the  politician  about  cab- 
bages and  turnips.”  His  unjustifiable  impression  of  ‘ The  Patriot 
King,’  as  it  cau  be  imputed  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have 
proceeded  from  his  general  habit  of  secrecy  and  cunning  ; he  caught 
an  opportunity  of  a sly  trick,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  thought 
of  outwitting  Bolingbroke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conversation  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
excelled.  He  may  be  said  to  have  resembled  Dryden,  as  being  not 
one  that  was  distinguished  by  vivacity  in  company.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  so  near  his  time,  so  much  should  be  known  of  what 
he  has  written  and  so  little  of  what  he  has  said  : traditional 
memory  retains  no  sallies  of  raillery  nor  sentences  of  observation  ; 
nothing  cither  pointed  or  solid,  either  wise  or  merry.  One  apopth- 
thegm  only  stands  upon  record.  When  an  objection  raised  against 
his  inscription  for  Shakespeare  was  defended  by  the  authority  of 
Patrick,  he  replied — “ horrcsco  referens  ” — that  “ he  would  allow 

We  performeil  our  journey  hitlier  [Shotover]  wiLli  great  case,  only  little  Pope  was  very 
ill  the  whole  ilay.  . . . Pope  grew  better  at  supper,  and  of  course  very  Irregul.ir,  and 
laughed  at  me  for  the  care  I pretended  to  take  of  him.— Mr.  Dehcklcit  to  Lady  Sulfolk,  June 

J9,  nat 
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the  publisher  of  a Dictionary  to  know  the  meaning  of  a single  word, 
but  not  of  two  words  put  together.” 

lie  was  fretful  and  easily  displeased,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
caprieiously  resentful.  Ho  would  sometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford 
silently,  no  one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to  be  courted  back  by  more 
letters  and  messages  than  the  footmen  were  willing  to  carry.  The 
'table  was  indeed  infested  by  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy,  who  was  the 
friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing  his  peevishness,  could 
by  no  entreaties  be  restrained  from  contradicting  him,  till  their 
disputes  were  sharpened  to  such  asperity  that  one  or  the  other 
quitted  the  house.”* 

He  sometimes  condescended  to  bo  jocular  with  servants  or  in- 
feriors ; but  by  no  merriment,  either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  he 
ever  seen  excited  to  laughter. 

Of  his  domestic  character  frugality  was  a part  eminently  remark- 
able. Having  determined  not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined  not 
to  be  in  want,  and  therefore  wisely  and  magnanimously  rejected  all 
temptations  to  expense  unsuitable  to  his  fortune.  This  general  care 
must  be  universally  approved  ; but  it  sometimes  appeared  in  petty 
artifices  of  parsimony,  such  as  the  practice  of  writing  his  compo- 
sitions on  the  back  of  letters,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining  copy 
of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  by  which  perhajis  in  five  years  five  shillings  were 


130  When  Dr.  Mead  once  urged  to  our  author  the  authority  of  Patrick,  the  dictionary- 
maker,  against  the  Latinity  of  the  expression  amor  publicm,  which  he  had  used  in  an  in- 
scription, he  replied  “ that  he  would  allow  a dictionary -maker  to  understand  a single  word, 
but  not  two  words  put  together.” — Jos.  Wauton,  Pope  vL  112). 

SSI  When  Lady  Bute  [Lady  Mary  Wortley’s  daughter]  read  the  ‘ Lives  of  the  Poets,’  on 
their  first  publication,  she  pointed  out  this  paragraph  to  one  of  her  daughters,  ohserving  “how 
ill  Johnson  must  have  been  informed.  ...  I am  confident  they  never  met  at  Lord  Ox- 
ford's table  in  their  lives.” — Ladt  Louisa  Stuabt  (Lady  Bute's  daughter) : Lord  WhamcUile's 
Lady  Mary,  1.  C4. 

S33  I never  saw  him  laugh  very  heartily  in  all  my  life  (Mas.  Racket,  speaking  of  Mr.  Pope). 

This  is  odd  enough ! because  she  was  with  him  so  much  In  all  the  first  part  of  bis  life,  when 
he  is  said,  by  persons  most  Intimate  with  him,  to  have  been  most  excessively  gay  and  lively. 
It  is  very  true  that  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  told  a story,  ho  was  alwaj's  the  last 
to  laugh  at  it,  and  seldom  went  beyond  a particular  ea.sy  smile  on  any  occasion  that  I remem- 
ber.— Spence.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  206. 

lie  would  occasionally  joke  with  my  Lord's  domestics  as  well  as  higher  company,  but  was 
never  seen  to  laugh  himself,  even  when  he  had  set  the  whole  table  in  a roar  at  Tom  Hearne, 
numphrey  Wanley,  or  any  other  persons  whose  manners  were  as  strongly  tinctured  with 
singularity. — Gent's  Mag,^  1775,  p.  435, 
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saved  ; or  in  a niggardly  reception  of  his  friends  and  scantiness 
of  entertainment,  as,  when  he  had  two  guests  in  his  house,  he  would 
set  at  supper  a single  pint  upon  the  table  ; and,  having  himself 
taken  two  small  glasses,  would  retire  and  say,  “ Gentlemen,  I leave 
you  to  your  wine.””*  Yet  he  tells  his  friends  that  “he  has  a 
heart  for  all,  a house  for  all,  and,  whatever  they  may  think,  a for- 
tune for  all.””* 

lie  sometimes,  however,  made  a splendid  dinner,  and  is  said  to 
have  wanted  no  part  of  the  skill  or  elegance  which  such  perform- 
ances require.  That  this  magnificence  should  be  often  displayed, 
that  obstinate  prudence  with  which  he  conducted  his  affairs  would 
not  permit  ; for  his  revenue,  certain  and  casual,  amounted  only  to 
about  eight  hundred  pounds  a-year,  of  which,  however,  he  declares 
himself  able  to  assign  one  hundred  to  charity. 

Of  this  fortune,  which,  as  it  arose  from  public  approbation,  was 
very  honourably  obtained,  his  imagination  seems  to  have  been  too 
full : it  would  be  hard  to  find  a man,  so  well  entitled  to  notice  by 
his  wit,  that  ever  delighted  so  much  in  talking  of  his  money.  In 
his  letters  and  in  his  poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx 
and  his  vines,  or  some  hints  of  his  opulence,  are  always  to  be  found. 
The  great  topic  of  his  ridicule  is  poverty  ; the  crimes  with  which  he 
reproaches  his  antagonists  are  their  debts,  their  habitation  in  the 
Mint,  and  their  want  of  a dinner.  lie  seems  to  bo  of  an  opinion  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to  want  every- 
thing. 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  posses.sions  seems  to  be 
that  of  enumerating  the  men  of  high  rank  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  and  whose  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have  been 
obtained  by  any  practices  of  meanness  or  servility,  a boast  which 
was  never  denied  to  be  true,  and  to  which  very  few  poets  have  ever 

***  Thus  Swift,  In  his  ‘ Advice  to  the  Grub-street  Verse-writers,’  1T2G— 

Lend  these  to  paper-sparing  Pope, 

And  when  he  sits  to  write, 

No  letter  with  an  envelope 
Could  give  him  more  delight. 

Delanj’s  ‘Observations  on  Orrery,*  Svo.  17M,  p.  ISl. 

Hardly.  The  expressions,  or  something  like  them,  occur  in  a letter  to  Swift,  March  28, 
1737,  inviting  him  to  England,  and  to  bring  with  him  his  old  housekeeper,  and  two  or  three 
servants — “ I have  room  for  all,  a heart  for  all,  and  (think  what  you  will)  a fortune  for  all.” 
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aspired.  Pope  never  set  genius  to  sale  ; he  never  flattered  those 
whom  he  did  not  love,  or  praised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem'. 
Savage,  however,  remarked,  tliat  he  began  a little  to  rela.x  his  dig- 
nity when  he  wrote  a distich  for  “his  Highness’s  dog.”““ 

Uis  admiration  of  the  great  seems  to  have  inereased  in  the 
advance  of  life.’"  lie  passed  over  peers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe 
his  ‘ Iliad  ’ to  Congreve,  with  a magnanimity  of  which  the  praise  had 
been  complete,  had  his  friend’s  virtue  been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why 
he  was  chosen  for  so  great  an  houour  it  is  not  now  possible  to  know; 
there  is  no  trace  in  literary  history  of  any  particular  intimacy 
between  them.”*  The  name  of  Congreve  appears  in  the  letters 
among  tho.se  of  his  other  friends,  but  without  any  observable  dis- 
tinction or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to  annex  names  digni- 
fied with  titles?,  but  was  not  very  happy  in  his  choice  ; for,  except 
Lord  Bathurst,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were  such  as  that  a good 
man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy  with  them  known  to  posterity: 

And,  as  SavaRo  might  have  added,  to  copy  a fool  at  the  same  time.  See  Temple’s 
Works,  hi.  62C,  ed.  ITTO.  “ Mr.  Grantam’s  fool’s  reply  to  a great  man  that  asked  wliose  fool 
he  was?  ‘ I am  Mr.  (irantam's  fool ; pray,  whose  fool  arc  you?'  " 

237  i>ope  courted  witli  the  utmost  assiduity  all  the  old  men  from  whom  lie  could  liope  a 
legacy — the  Duke  of  lluckingliara.  Lord  Peterborough,  Sir  G.  Knellcr,  Lord  Itolingliruke,  Mr. 
Wyclierley,  .Mr.  Congreve,  laird  llarcourt,  Ac. ; and  1 do  not  doubt  projected  to  sweep  the 
"(eun’s  [Swift's]  whole  inheritance,  if  he  could  liave  persuaded  him  to  tlirow  up  his  ileanery, 
and  come  to  die  in  his  house ; and  his  general  preacliing  against  money  was  meant  to  induce 
people  to  throw  it  away  that  he  might  pick  it  up. — Liuv  M.cuv  AV.  .Mostaod  to  Countess  of 
Bute,  June  iSt,  1752. 

A testimony  of  frienilsliip  and  good  ojilnion  has  been  left  me  liy  an  old  friend,  from  whom  1 
had  not  the  least  imagination  of  such  a thing,  Mr.  Jervas;  but  it  takes  no  etfect  unless  I out- 
live his  widow,  wliich  is  not  very  likely ; however,  I think  him  alisolutely  in  llic  right  in  giving 
nothing  from  lier,  to  whom  he  owed  almost  everything;  and  the  sum  is  consideratile,  vis.,  a 
t/iouKiinrI  pirumta.  It  Is  the  first  legacy  I ever  liad,  and  I hope  I shall  never  have  another  at 
tlie  c.xpcnsc  of  any  man's  life  who  would  think  so  kindly  of  me. — Pork  to  Jlr.  Bethel  eNov. 
1789).  ItufTliead’s  l.i/f  of  Vopa,  p.  190. 

2’“  On  the  back  of  a letter  from  Craggs  to  Poiie,  part  of  the  M."*.  ‘Iliad’  in  tlio  Museum,  is 
tlie  following  memorandum  in  Pope's  handwriting — “ Mem.  End  y'  note  with  a dedication  to 
Mr.  Congreve,  ns  a memorial  of  our  friendship  occasioned  by  his  translation  of  his  last  part 
of  Homer.”  (Dilidln's  Supplemental  vol.  to  Uoscoe's  ‘ Pope,’ p.  28.)  And  in  tlie  Preface  to 
tlie  ‘ Iliad’  he  says,  “ 1 must  also  acknowledge  with  infinite  plciuure  the  many  friendly  ollices 
as  well  as  sincere  criticisms  of  Mr.  Congreve,  wlio  liad  led  me  the  way  in  translating  some 
parts  of  Homer,  as  1 wish,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  world,  he  had  prevented  in  the  rest.”  Dryden 
publicly  recommended  a complete  translation  of  the  ‘Iliad’  to  the  care  of  Congreve,  and 
entrusted,  as  he  tells  the  puldic,  hLs  ‘.Eneid’  to  his  revision.  (See  p.  22.)  Pope  tells  us  in 
verse  tliat  Congreve  loeed  his  lays ; but  tliis  Lady  Mary  .Montagu,  in  a letter  to  her  daugliter, 
denies  very  positively. 
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ne  can  derive  little  honour  from  the  notice  of  Cobham,  Burlington, 
or  Boliugbroke.”* 

Of  his  social  qualities,  if  an  estimate  be  made  from  his  letters,  an 
opinion  too  favourable  cannot  easily  be  formed  ; they  exhibit  a per- 
petual and  unclouded  effulgence  of  geueral  benevolence  and  parti- 
cular fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  liberality,  gratitude,  constancy, 
and  tenderness.  It  has  been  so  long  said  as  to  be  commonly 
believed,  that  the  true  characters  of  men  may  be  found  in  their 
letters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend  lays  his  heart  open 
before  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that  sucli  were  the  simple  friendships 
of  tlie  ‘ Golden  Age,’  and  are  now  the  friendships  only  of  children. 
Very  few  can  boast  of  hearts  which  they  dare  lay  open  to  them- 
selves, and  of  which,  by  whatever  accident  exposed,  they  do  not 
shun  a distinct  and  continued  view  ; and,  certainly,  what  we  liide 
from  ourselves  we  do  not  show  to  our  friends.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  transaction  which  offers  stronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.  In  the  eagerness  of  con- 
versation the  first  emotions  of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they 
are  considered  ; in  the  tumult  of  business,  interest  and  passion  have 
their  genuine  effect  ; but  a friendly  letter  is  a calm  and  deliberate 
performance,  in  the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude,  and 
surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by  design  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity  ; for  by  whom 
can  a man  so  much  wish  to  be  thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him 
whose  kindness  he  desires  to  gain  or  keep  ? Even  in  writing  to  the 
world  there  is  less  constraint  ; the  author  is  not  confronted  with  his 
reader,  and  takes  his  chance  of  approbation  among  the  difi'erent  dis- 
positions of  mankind  ; but  a letter  is  addressed  to  a single  mind,  of 
which  the  prejudices  and  partialities  arc  known,  and  must  therefore 
please,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing  to  oppose  them. 

To  charge  those  favourable  representations  which  men  give  of 
their  own  minds  with  the  guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood,  would 
show  more  severity  than  knowledge.  The  writer  commonly  believes 

Johnson. — How  foolish  was  it  In  Pope  to  give  all  his  friendship  to  lords,  who  thought 
they  honoured  him  by  being  with  hira  ; and  to  choose  such  lords  as  hurllngton,  and  Cobhain, 
and  BoUngbrokc ! Bathurst  was  negative — a pleasing  man  ; and  1 have  heard  no  ill  of 
Marchmont.  And  then  always  saying,  “ I do  not  value  you  for  being  a lord” — which  was  a 
sure  proof  that  he  did. — Boswell  by  Croker.  £d.  1S48,  p.  614. 
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himself.  Almost  every  man’s  thoughts,  while  they  are  general,  ore 
right  ; ami  most  hearts  are  pure  while  temptation  is  away.  It  is 
easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments  in  privacy  ; to  despise  death 
when  there  is  no  danger  ; to  glow'  w'ith  benevolence  when  there  is 
nothing  to  be  given.  While  such  ideas  are  formed  they  are  felt, 
and  self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam  of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor 
of  fancy. 

If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as  compositions,  they 
seem  to  be  premeditated  and  artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write, 
because  there  is  something  which  the  mind  wishes  to  discharge  ; 
and  another  to  solicit  the  imagination,  because  ceremony  or  vanity 
requires  something  to  be  written.’’*'’  Pope  confesses  his  early  letters 
to  be  vitiated  with  affectation  and  ambition : to  know  whether  he 
disentangled  himself  from  these  perverters  of  epistolary  integrity  his 
book  and  his  life  must  be  set  in  comparison. 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  is  contempt  of  his  own  poetry.  For 
this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he  would  deserve  no  commendation  ; and 
in  this  he  was  certainly  not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of  himself  was 
sufficiently  observed  ; and  of  what  could  he  be  proud  but  of  his 
poetry  ? lie  writes,  he  says,  when  “ he  has  just  nothing  else  to 
do;”  yet  Swift  complains  that  ho  w’as  never  at  leisure  for  conversa- 
tion, because  he  “ had  always  some  poetical  scheme  in  his  head.” 

Pope  seems  to  have  thought  that  unless  a sentence  was  well  turned,  and  every  period 
pointed  with  some  conceit,  it  was  not  worth  the  carriage.  Accordingly  he  Is  to  me,  except  in 
very  few  instances,  the  most  disagreeable  maker  of  epistles  that  I ever  met  with. — Cowraa  to 
Unwin,  June  8,  1780. 

He  [Gray]  said  of  his  [Pope’s]  letters,  that  they  were  not  good  letters,  but  better  things.— 
NoBToa  XiCHOi.i.’s  Jieniiiiincencrs  of  Gray,  p.  87. 
t***  Swift  to  Mrs.  Cmsar,  July  80, 1783.  (Scott’s  Sicift,  xvlli.  151,  2nd  ed.) 

I was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  affairs ; 

I pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers ; 

Can  sleep  without  a poem  in  my  head, 

Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

Pops:  Epistle  to  ArlmVinoU 

Tet  in  his  First  satire  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace  he  says,  in  repiy  to  his  friend  Fortescue, 
that  he  should  write  no  more  ; — 

Not  write  ? but  tlien  I think. 

And  for  my  soul  I cannot  sleep  a wink. 

T nod  in  company,  I wake  at  night. 

Fools  rush  into  my  head,  and  so  I write. 

Here  is  an  inconsistency,  which  falsehood,  as  Johnson  says,  is  always  in  danger  oil 
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It  was  punctually  required  that  his  writing-box  should  be  set  upon 
his  bed  before  he  rose  ; and  Lord  Oxford’s  domestic  related,  that 
in  the  dreadful  winter  of  Forty  [1740]  she  was  called  from  her  bed 
by  him  four  times  in  one  night  to  supply  him  with  paper  lest  he 
should  lose  a thought. 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censure  and  criticism,  though  it  was 
observed  by  all  who  knew  him  that  every  pamphlet  disturbed  his 
quiet,  and  that  his  extreme  irritability  laid  him  open  to  perpetual 
vexation  ; but  he  wished  to  despise  his  critics,  and  therefore  hoped 
that  he  did  despise  them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the  Court  paid  little 
attention  to  poetry,  he  nursed  in  his  mind  a foolish  disestcem  of 
Kings,  and  proclaims  that  “he  never  sees  Courts.”  Yet  a little 
regard  shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melted  his  obduracy  ; 
and  he  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  was  asked  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  “How  he  could  love  a Prince  while  he  disliked 
Kings  ?” 

He  very  frequently  professes  contempt  of  the  world,  and  repre- 
sents himself  as  looking  on  mankind,  sometimes  with  gay  indifference, 
as  on  emmets  of  a hillock,  below  his  serious  attention  ; and  some- 
times w'ith  gloomy  indiguation,  as  on  monsters  more  worthy  of 
hatred  than  of  pity.  These  were  dispositions  apparently  counter- 
feited. How  could  he  despise  those  whom  he  lived  by  pleasing,  and 
on  whose  approbation  his  esteem  of  himself  was  superstructed  ? 
Why  should  he  hate  those  to  whose  favour  he  owed  his  honour  and 
his  ease  ? Of  things  that  terminate  in  human  life,  the  world  is  the 
proper  judge  ; to  de.spise  its  sentence,  if  it  w'ere  possible,  is  not 
just  ; and  if  it  wxrc  just,  is  not  possible.  Pope  w’as  far  enough 
from  this  unreasonable  temper  ; he  was  sufficiently  ti  fool  to  Favie, 
and  his  fault  was,  that  ho  pretended  to  neglect  it.  Ills  levity  and 
his  sullenness  were  only  in  his  Letters;  he  passed  through  common 

Oh  ! a Btory  of  Mr.  Pope  and  the  Prince.  “Mr.  Pope,  you  don’t  love  princes?’*  “Sir, 
Ibeg3’our  pardon.”  Well,  you  don’t  love  kings  then?”  “Sir,  I own  I love  the  lion  host 
before  his  claws  are  grown.” — Walpole  to  Mann,  18th  Sept.  1741.  See  al^o  KulTheaiJ’s  ‘ Ufe 
of  Pope,’  p.  585  ; and  Bo.swell  by  Croker,  ed,  1848,  p.  67i). 

Whether  the  Prince  most  lovca  poetry  or  prose,  I protest  I do  not  know ; but  thid  1 dare 
venture  to  atBrm,  that  you  can  give  him  aa  much  eatiafactlon  in  either  as  I can.— Pope  to 
Reau  Nash. 

von.  n.  14 
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life,  sometimes  vexed,  and  sometimes  pleased,  with  the  natural 
emotions  of  common  men. 

Ills  scorn  of  the  Great  is  repeated  too  often  to  be  real  ; no  man 
thinks  much  of  that  which  he  despises  ; and  as  falsehood  is  always 
in  danger  of  inconsistency,  he  makes  it  his  boast  at  another  time 
that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  swells  often  in  his  mind, 
lie  is  afraid  of  writing,  lest  the  clerks  of  the  rost-Office  should  know 
his  secrets  ; he  has  many  enemies  ; he  considers  himself  as  sur- 
rounded by  universal  jealousy;  “after  many  deaths,  and  many 
dis|)crsions,  two  or  three  of  us,”  says  he,  “ may  still  be  brought 
together,  not  to  i)lot,  but  to  divert  ourselves,  and  the  world  too,  if 
it  jileases  and  they  can  live  together,  and  “show  what  friends 
wits  may  be,  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world.”  All  this  while 
it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not  know  his  hand;’"  he  certainly 
had  no  more  enemies  than  a public  character  like  his  inevitably 
excites;  and  with  what  degree  of  friendship  the  wits  might  live, 
very  few  were  .so  much  fools  as  ever  to  inquire.’** 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  discontent  he  learned  from  Swift,  and 
expres-ses  it,  I think,  most  frequently  in  his  corres])ondencc  with  him. 
Swift’s  resentment  was  unreasonable,  but  it  was  sincere  ; Pope’s  was 
the  mere  mimicry  of  his  friend,  a fictitious  part  which  he  began  to 
play  before  it  became  him.  When  he  was  only  twenty-live  years 
old,  he  related  that  “ a glut  of  study  and  retirement  had  thrown  him 


Such  a letter  as  this  was  what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  Mr.  Pope.  Notwith- 
standing the  seeming  modesty  towards  the  conclusion,  the  vanity  of  an  applauded  writer 
bursts  througli  every  line  of  it.  The  difficulty  of  concealing  his  hand  from  the  clerks  at  the 
Post-Office,  and  the  solicitude  to  have  his  name  concealed,  were  marks  of  the  consciousne.*^  of 
his  own  importance.  It  Is  probable  his  hand  was  not  so  very  well  known,  nor  his  letters  so 
eagerly  opened,  by  the  clerks  of  the  office,  as  he  seems  always  to  think  ; but  in  all  hU  letters, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  Swift,  there  runs  a strain  of  pride,  as  if  the  world  talked  of  nothing  but 
them.selves.  “ Alas,”  says  he,  in  one  of  them,  “ the  day  after  I am  dead,  the  sun  will  ahlne 
as  bright  as  the  day  before,  and  the  world  will  be  as  merry  as  usual !”  Very  strange  that 
neither  an  eclipse  nor  an  earthquake  should  follow  the  loss  of  a poet ! — ^Coldsmith  : Lije>  of 
Compare  Pulteney  to  Swift,  Nov.  22,  1735, 

Compare  Addison’s  excellent  paper  (‘Spectator,’  No.  253)  on  this  subject.  The  advice 
which  Addison  gives,  in  so  gentlemanlike  a way,  to  Pope  in  this  very  paper  was  not  forgotten 
when  the  character  of  Atticus  was  drawn. 

Few  characters  can  bear  the  microscopic  scrutiny  of  wit  quickened  by  anger;  and  jRTlmps 
the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they  should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  otie  another.— 
JouMSOv  : L^e  of  Jiowf. 
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on  the  world,”  and  that  there  was  danger  lest  “ a glut  of  the  world 
should  throw  him  back  upon  study  and  retirement.”  To  this  Swift 
answered  with  great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  either  acted 
or  suffered  enough  in  the  world  to  have  become  weary  of  it. 
And,  indeed,  it  must  be  some  very  powerful  reason  that  can  drive 
back  to  solitude  him  who  has  once  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
society. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there  appears  such  narrow- 
ness of  mind  as  makes  them  insensible  of  any  excellence  that  has 
not  some  affinity  with  their  own,  and  confines  their  esteem  and 
approbation  to  so  small  a number,  tliat  whoever  should  form  his 
opinion  of  the  age  from  their  representation,  would  suppose  them  to 
Lave  lived  amidst  ignorance  and  barbarity,  unable  to  find  among 
their  contemporaries  either  virtue  or  intelligence,  and  persecuted  by 
those  who  could  not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  he  professes  contempt 
of  fame,  when  he  speaks  of  riches  and  poverty,  of  success  and  disap- 
pointment, with  negligent  indifference,  he  certainly  does  not  express 
his  habitual  and  settled  sentiments,  but  either  wilfully  disguises  his 
own  character,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  invests  himself  with  tempo- 
rary qualities,  and  sallies  out  in  the  colours  of  the  present  moment. 
Ilis  hopes  and  fears,  liis  joys  and  sorrows,  acted  strongly  upon  his 
mind  ; and  if  he  differed  from  others,  it  was  not  by  carelessnc.ss  ; he 
was  irritable  and  resentful  : his  malignity  to  Philips,  whom  he  had 
first  made  ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too 
long.  Of  his  vain  desire  to  make  Bentley  contemptible,  I never 
heard  any  adequate  reason.  Lie  was  sometimes  wanton  in  his 
attacks  ; and,  before  Chandos,  Lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean 
in  his  retreat.’" 

The  virtues  which  seem  to  have  had  most  of  his  affection  were 
liberality  and  fidelity  of  friendship,  in  which  it  docs  not  appear  that 
he  was  other  than  he  describes  himself.  His  fortune  did  not  suffer 
his  charity  to  be  splendid  and  conspicuous  ; but  he  a.ssisted  Dodsley 
with  a hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open  a shop  ; and  of  the  sub- 
scription of  forty  pounds  a year  that  he  raised  for  Savage,  twenty 


He  was  also  mean  In  his  retreat  before  Ws  assistant  Broome. 
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were  paid  by  himself.  He  was  accused  of  loving  money,  but  his 
love  was  eagerness  to  gain,  not  solicitude  to  keep  it.’** 

In  the  duties  of  friendship  he  was  zealous  and  constant  ; his  early 
maturity  of  mind  commonly  united  him  with  men  older  than  himself ; 
and  therefore,  without  attaining  any  considerable  length  of  life,  he 
saw  many  companions  of  his  youth  sink  into  the  grave  ; but  it  docs 
not  appear  that  he  lost  a single  friend  by  coldness  or  by  injury  ; 
those  who  loved  him  once,  continued  their  kindness.  Ilis  ungrateful 
mention  of  Allen  in  his  will  was  the  effect  of  his  adherence  to  one’*’ 
whom  he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whom  he  naturally  loved 
with  greater  fondness.  Ills  violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
Bolingbroke  could  have  no  motive  inconsistent  with  the  warmest 
affection  ; he  either  thought  the  action  so  near  to  indifferent  that  he 
forgot  it,  or  so  laudable  that  he  expected  his  friend  to  approve  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  such  conGdence  as  almost  to  enforce  belief, 
that  in  the  papers  intrusted  to  his  executors  w'as  found  a defamatory 
Life  of  Swift,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance, 
to  be  used  if  any  provocation  should  be  ever  given.  About  this  time 
I inquired  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont,  who  assured  me  that  no  such 
piece  was  among  his  remains.’** 

The  religion  in  which  he  lived  and  died  was  that  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  which  in  his  correspondence  with  Racine  he  professes  him- 
self a sincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not  scrupulously  pious  in  some 
part  of  his  life,  is  known  by  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of 
sentences  taken  from  the  Scriptures  ; a mode  of  merriment  which  a 
good  man  dreads  for  its  profaneness,  and  a witty  man  disdains  for 
its  easiness  and  vulgarity.  But  to  whatever  levities  he  has  been 
betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his  principles  w'ere  ever  cor- 
rupted, or  that  he  ever  lost  his  belief  of  Revelation.  The  positions 
which  he  transmitted  from  Bolingbroke  he  seems  not  to  have  under- 


'Tis  most  certain  that  nobody  ever  lored  money  so  little  as  my  brother. — Mas.  Racket 
In  Spt-nre,  ecf.  Hingf.r,  p.  267. 

2”  Martha  lllount. 

24S  The  Pope  interview  between  Lord  Marchmont  and  Johnson  was  brought  about  by  Bos- 
well, but  not  without  considerable  didiculty.  (See  * Boswell  ’ by  Croker,  p.  6i>0.)  W lien,  in  a 
previous  Interview,  Boswell  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont  tliat  lie  should  revise  Johuson's 
‘ Life  of  Pojie,’  “So,”  said  his  Lordship,  “you  would  put  me  In  a dangerous  position.  Yo» 
know  he  knocked  down  Osborne,  the  bookseller.” — Ib.  p.  618 ; see  also  note  198,  p.  297. 
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stood,  and  was  pleased  with  an  interpretation  that  made  them 
orthodox. 

A man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  aud  so  little  moderation,  would 
naturally  have  all  his  delinquencies  observed  and  ajrgravated  : those 
who  could  not  deny  that  he  was  excellent,  would  rejoice  to  find  that 
he  was  not  perfect.”* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwillingne.ss  with  which  the 
same  man  is  allowed  to  possess  many  advantages,  that  his  learning 
has  been  depreciated.  He  certainly  was,  in  his  early  life,  a man  of 
great  literary  curiosity  ; and  when  he  wrote  his  ‘ Essay  on  Ciiticism’ 
had,  for  his  age,  a very  wide  acquaintance  with  books.  When  he 
entered  into  the  living  world,  it  seems  to  have  happened  to  him  as 
to  many  others,  that  he  was  less  attentive  to  dead  masters  ; he 
studied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsns,  and  made  the  universe  his 
favourite  volume.  He  gathered  his  notions  fresh  from  reality,  not 
from  the  copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  Nature.  Yet  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  literature  ever  lost  his  esteem  ; he 
always  professed  to  love  reading  ; and  Dobson,  who  spent  some 
time  at  his  house  translating  his  ‘ Essay  on  Man,’  when  I asked  him 
what  learning  he  found  him  to  possess,  answered,  “More  than  I 
expected.”  His  frequent  references  to  history,  his  allusions  to 
various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images  selected  from  art  and 
nature,  with  his  observations  on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
modes  of  life,  show  an  intelligence  perpetually  on  the  wing,  excur- 
sive, vigorous,  and  diligent,  eager  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  atten- 
tive to  retain  it. 

From  this  curiosity  arose  the  desire  of  travelling,  to  which  he 
alludes  in  his  verses  to  Jervas,  and  which,  though  he  never  found 
an  opportunity  to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  his  life  de- 
clined.”* 

He  [Warburton]  had  once  a very  full  and  free  converaatlon  with  Mr.  Pope  about 
chang;lng  hU  religion  ; the  persecution  allowed  and  followed  so  much  by  the  Church  of  Uome, 
ha  owned,  looked  like  the  sign  of  a false  church.  The  Doctor  said,  “ thou  should  you  not 
conform  to  the  religion  of  your  country?**  lie  seemed,  In  himself,  not  arei>e  to  it,  and 
replied,  “ There  were  but  two  reasons  that  kept  him  from  It:  one,  that  the  doings©  would 
make  him  a great  many  enemies ; aud  the  other,  that  it  would  do  nobody  else  any  good.'* 
— Spknck:  etf.  Singet\  p.  SC4. 

lie  [Pope]  should  have  travelled,  bad  it  not  been  for  his  ilbheallh  ; and  on  every  occa- 
sion that  offered  had  a desire  to  travel  to  the  very  end  of  his  life. — Sptnee  by  Singer,  p,  8. 
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Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constitnent  and  fundamental 
principle  was  good  sense,  a prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of  con- 
sonance and  propriety.  He  saw  immediately,  of  his  own  concep- 
tions, what  was  to  be  chosen,  and  what  to  be  rejected  ; and,  in 
the  works  of  others,  what  was  to  be  sliuuned,  and  what  was  to  be 
copied. 

But  good  sense  alone  is  a sedate  and  quiescent  quality,  which 
manages  its  possessions  well,  but  does  not  increase  them  ; it  collects 
few  materials  for  its  own  operations,  and  preserves  safety,  but  never 
gains  supremacy.  Pope  had  likewise  genius  ; a mind  active,  ambi- 
tious, and  adventurous,  always  investigating,  always  aspiring;  in  its 
widest  searches  still  longing  to  go  forward,  in  its  highest  flights  still 
wishing  to  be  higher  ; always  imagining  something  greater  than  it 
knows,  always  endeavouring  more  than  it  can  do. 

To  assist  these  powers  he  is  said  to  have  had  great  strength  and 
exactness  of  memory.  That  which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not 
easily  lost  ; and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own  medita- 
tions suggested,  but  what  he  had  found  in  other  writers,  that  might 
be  accommodated  to  his  present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  incessant  and  unwearied 
diligence  ; he  had  recourse  to  every  source  of  intelligence,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  information  ; he  consulted  the  living  as  well  as 
the  dead  ; he  read  his  compositions  to  his  friends,  and  was  never 
content  with  mediocrity  when  excellence  could  be  attained.  He  con- 
sidered poetry  as  the  business  of  his  life  ; and,  however  he  might 
seem  to  lament  his  occupation,  he  followed  it  with  constancy  ; to 
make  verses  was  his  first  labour,  and  to  mend  them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  diverted.  If  conver- 
sation offered  anything  that  couid  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to 
paper  ; if  a thought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more  happy  than  was 
common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was  careful  to  write  it  ; an  independ- 
ent distich  was  preserved  for  an  opportunity  of  insertion  ; and  some 
little  fragments  have  been  found  containing  lines,  or  parts  of  his 
lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  at  some  other  time. 

In  earne.st  1 would  go  a thousand  miles  by  land  to  see  you,  but  the  sea  T dread.  My  ail- 
ments are  such  that  I really  believe  a sea-sickness  (considering  the  oppression  of  colical  pains 
and  the  great  weakness  of  my  breast)  would  kill  me. — Pope  to  Swift,  1st  Sept.,  1T83.  See  also 
Letter  to  Swift  of  27th  May,  1789. 
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He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is  their  pleasure  he 
was  never  elevated  to  negligence,  nor  wearied  to  impatience  ; he 
never  passed  a fault  unamended  by  indifl’erence,  nor  quitted  it  by 
despair,  lie  laboured  his  works  first  to  gaiu  reputation  and  after- 
wards to  keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methods.  Some  employ  at 
once  memory  and  invention,  and,  with  little  intermediate  use  of  the 
pen,  form  and  polish  large  masses  by  continued  meditation,  and 
write  their  productions  only  when,  in  their  own  opinion,  they  have 
completed  them.’^’  It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  his  custom  was  to 
pour  out  a great  number  of  verses  in  the  morning,  and  pass  the  dry 
in  retrenching  exuberances  and  correcting  inaccuracies.  The  method 
of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  translation,  was  to  write  his 
first  thoughts  in  his  first  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate, 
rectify,  and  refine  them. 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  he  excelled  every  other 
writer  in  poetical  prudence  ; he  wrote  in  such  a manner  as  might 
expose  him  to  few  hazards.  He  used  almost  always  the  same  fabric 
of  verse  ; and,  indeed,  by  those  few  essays  which  he  made  of  any 
other,  he  did  not  enlarge  his  reputation.  Of  this  uniformity  the  cer- 
tain consequence  was  readiness  and  dexterity.  By  perpetual  prac- 
tice, language  had,  in  his  mind,  a systematical  arrangement;  having 
always  the  same  u.se  for  words,  he  had  words  so  selected  and  com- 
bined as  to  be  ready  at  his  call.”’  This  increase  of  facility  he  con- 
fessed himself  to  have  perceived  in  the  progress  of  his  translation. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  his  effusions  were  always 
voluntary,  and  his  subjects  chosen  by  himself.  His  independence 
secured  him  from  drudging  at  a task,  and  labouring  upon  a barren 
topic  : he  never  exchanged  praise  for  money,  nor  opened  a shop  of 
condolence  or  congratulation.  His  poems,  therefore,  were  scarce 


The  sense  of  my  faults  made  me  correct ; besides  that  it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  cor- 
rect as  to  write. — Pops:  Prrfuceto  irorA'*',  4to.  1717. 

This  was  Johnson's  own  pracUce;  partly,  however,  induced  by  his  own  nearness  of 

sight. 

This  I might  have  done  in  prose ; but  I chose  verse,  and  even  rhyme,  for  two  rea,sons 
The  one  will  appear  obvious;  that  principles,  maxims,  or  precepts  so  written,  both  strike  the 
reader  more  strongly  at  first,  and  are  more  easily  retained  by  him  afterwards ; the  other  may 
seem  odd,  but  it  is  true ; I found  I could  express  them  more  shortly  this  way  than  in  prose 
Itself.— Popk:  Prrf.  to  E-May  on  Man. 
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ever  temporary.  He  suffered  coronations  and  royal  marriages  to 
pass  without  a song,  and  derived  no  opportunities  from  recent 
events,  nor  any  popularity  from  the  aecidcntul  liispositioii  of  hi.s 
readers.  He  was  never  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the 
sun  to  shine  upon  a birth-day,  of  calling  the  Graces  and  Virtues  to 
a wedding,  or  of  saying  what  multitudes  have  said  before  him. 
When  he  could  produce  nothing  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent. 

His  publications  were  for  the  same  reason  never  hasty.  He  is 
said  to  have  sent  nothing  to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two  years  un- 
der his  inspection  ; it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  ventured  nothing 
without  nice  examination.  He  suffered  the  tumult  of  imagination 
to  subside,  and  the  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  familiar.  He 
knew  that  the  mind  was  always  enamoured  of  its  own  productions, 
and  did  not  trust  his  first  fondness.  He  consulted  his  friends,  and 
listeired  with  great  willingness  to  criticism  ; and,  what  was  of  more 
importance,  he  consulted  himself,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  his 
own  judgment. 

He  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Drydcn,  whom, 
whenever  an  opportunity  w'as  presented,  he  praised  through  his 
whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality  ; and  perhaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  compared  with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  nicety  of  discernment  were  not 
allotted  in  a less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude 
of  Hryden’s  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dismission  of  his 
poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection  of  unnatural  thoughts,  and 
rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the  judg- 
ment that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely  for 
the  people  ; and  when  he  pleased  others,  he  contented  himself.  He 
spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers  ; he  never  at- 
tempted to  make  that  better  which  was  already  good,  nor  often  to 
mend  what  he  must  have  known  to  be  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells 
us,  with  very  little  consideration  ; when  occasion  or  necessity  called 
upon  him,  he  poured  out  what  the  present  moment  happened  to  sup- 
ply, and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the  prcs.s,  ejected  it  from  his 
maid  ; for  when  he  had  no  pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no  further 
solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy  ; he  desired  to  excel,  and  there- 
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fore  always  endeavoured  to  do  bis  best  : he  did  not  court  the  can- 
dour, but  dared  the  judgment  of  bis  reader,  and,  expecting  no  in- 
dulgence from  others,  he  sliowed  none  to  himself.  lie  examined 
lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  observation,  and  re- 
touched every  part  with  indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  left 
nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  tong  in  his  hands,  while 
he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems  which  can 
be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard  to  the  times  as 
might  hasten  their  publication  w ere  the  two  satires  of  ‘ Thirty- 
eight  of  which  Dodslcy  told  me  that  they  wmre  brought  to  him 
by  the  author,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied.  “ Almost  every 
Hue,”  he  said,  “ was  then  written  twice  over  ; I gave  him  a clean 
transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards  to  me  for  the  press, 
with  almost  every  line  written  twice  over  a second  time.” 

His  declaration  that  his  care  for  liLs  works  cea.sed  at  their  publi- 
cation was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  attention  never  aban- 
doned them  ; what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition, ““  he  silently 
corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears  to  have  revised  the 
‘ Iliad,’  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its  imperfections  ; and  the  ‘ Essay 
on  Criticism  ’ received  many  improvements  after  its  first  appearance. 
It  will  seldom  be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding  clearness, 
elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Dryden  ; 
but  Dryden  certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope.’“ 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Dry- 
den, whose  education  was  more  scholastic,  and  w ho  before  he  became 
an  author  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with  better  means 
of  information.  His  mind  has  a larger  range,  and  he  collects  his 
images  and  illustrations  from  a more  extensive  circumference  of  sci- 
ence. Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope 
in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by  com- 

Mr.  Pope  used  to  tell  me,  Unit  when  ho  had  anything  better  than  ordinary  to  say,  and 
yet  too  bold,  he  always  reserved  It  for  a second  or  third  edition,  and  then  nobody  took  any 
notice  of  it. — WiBBCRTON  to  Hurd,  Sept.  22, 1751. 

It  is  enough  for  those  who  make  poetry  the  business  of  their  lives  to  learn  that  correct ; 
yet  excepting  Virgil,  I never  met  with  any  which  was  eo  in  any  language. — Drydks  : Defined 
of  the  B»»ay  on  Dramatic  Poeey. 

A poet  cannot  have  too  great  a reverence  for  his  readers.  If  he  expects  his  labours  should 
gurvive  him. — Drtdek  : Dedication  of  the  ^neid. 

VOL.  II.  14* 
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prehensive  ppccnlation,  and  those  of  Pope  by  minute  attention. 
There  is  more  dignity  in  the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  cer- 
tainty in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  cither  ; for  both  excelled  like- 
wise in  j)rose  ; but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  prcdeces- 
fior.  Tlie  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied  ; that  of  Pope  is 
cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  observes  the  motions  of  his  own 
mind  ; Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  ow'n  rules  of  composition. 
Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid  ; Pope  is  always  smooth, 
uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden’s  page  is  a natural  field,  rising  into  in- 
equalities, and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance  of  abundant 
vegetation  ; Pope’s  is  a velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and 
levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a poet  ; that  quality 
without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert  ; that  en- 
ergy which  collects,  combines,  amjilifics,  and  animates  ; the  superi- 
ority mu.st,  with  some  hesitation,  be  allowed  to  Drvden.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a little, 
because  Dryden  had  more  ; for  every  other  wwiter  since  Milton 
must  give  place  to  Pope  ; and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that, 
if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems.  Dryden’s 
performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited  by  some  external 
occasion,  or  extorted  by  domestic  necessity  ; he  composed  without 
consideration,  and  published  without  correction.  What  his  mind 
could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in  one  excursion,  was  all  that  he 
sought,  and  alt  that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled 
him  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  multipfy  his  images,  and  to  accu- 
mulate all  that  study  might  produce  or  chance  might  supply.  If  the 
flights  of  Dryden  therefore  are  higher.  Pope  continues  longer  on  the 
wing.  If  of  Dryden’s  fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope’s  the  heat 
is  more  regular  and  constant.  Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation, 
and  Pope  never  falls  below  it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  aston- 
ishment, and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight.'"''’ 

368  I am  bound  to  acquiesce  In  Johnson’s  opinion  of  Pope,  because  it  has  always  been  my 
own.  I could  never  agree  with  those  who  preferred  him  to  Dryden  ; nor  with  others  (I  have 
known  such,  and  persons  of  taste  and  discernment  too),  wlu)  could  not  allow  him  to  be  a poet 
at  alL  lie  was  certainly  a mechanical  maker  of  verses,  and  in  every  line  he  ever  wrote  we 
eee  Indubitable  marks  of  the  most  Indefatigable  industry  and  labour.  Writers  who  find  it 
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This  parallel  will,  I hope,  when  it  is  well  con.sidered,  be  found 
just  ; and  if  the  reader  should  suspect  me,  as  I suspect  myself,  of 
some  partial  fondness  for  the  memory  of  Drydcn,  let  him  not  too 
hastily  condemn  me  ; for  meditation  and  inquiry  may,  perhaps,  show 
him  the  reasonableness  of  my  determination. 

The  Works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly  examined,  not  so 
much  with  attention  to  slight  faults  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the 
general  character  and  effect  of  each  performance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a young  poet  to  initiate  himself  by  pastorals, 
which,  not  professing  to  imitate  real  life,  require  no  experience  ; 
and,  exhibiting  only  the  simple  operation  of  unmingled  passions,  ad 
mit  no  subtle  rea.soning  or  deep  inquiry.  Pope’s  pastorals  are  not, 
however,  composed  but  with  close  thought  ; they  have  reference 
to  the  time  of  the  day,  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  periods  of 
human  life.  The  last,  that  which  turns  the  attention  upon  age  and 
death,  was  the  author’s  favourite.  To  tell  of  disapjmiutment  and 
misery,  to  thieken  tlie  darkness  of  futurity,  and  perplex  tlie  labyrinth 
of  uncertainty,  has  been  always  a delicious  employment  of  the  poets. 
His  preference  was  probably  just.  I wish,  however,  that  his  fond- 
ne.ss  liad  not  overlooked  a line  in  wliich  tlie  Zephyrs  arc  made  to 
lament  in  silence. 

To  charge  these  pastorals  with  want  of  invention,  is  to  require 
what  was  never  intended.  The  imitations  are  so  ambitiously  fre- 
quent, that  the  writer  evidently  means  rather  to  show  his  literature 
than  his  wit.  It  is  surely  suCQcieut  for  an  author  of  sixteen,  not 
only  to  be  able  to  copy  the  poems  of  antiquity  with  judicious  selec- 
tion, but  to  have  obtained  sufiScient  power  of  language  and  skill  in 
metre  to  exhibit  a series  of  versification  which  had  in  English  poetry 
no  precedent,  nor  has  since  had  an  imitation.’” 

necessary  to  make  such  strenuous  and  painful  exertions  are  generally  as  plilegmatlc  ae  they 
are  correct;  but  Pope  was  in  this  repect  exempted  from  the  common  lot  of  authors  of  that 
class,  ^'itb  the  unwearied  application  of  a plodding  Flemish  painter,  who  draws  a shrimp 
with  the  most  minute  exactness,  he  had  all  the  genius  of  one  of  (he  first  masters.  Never,  I 
believe,  were  such  talents  and  such  drudgery  united.  But  1 admire  Dryden  most,  who  has 
succeeded  by  mere  dint  of  genius,  and  in  spite  of  a laziness  and  carelessness  almost  peculiar 
to  himself.  Ilis  faults  are  numberless,  but  so  are  his  beauties.  HU  faults  are  those  of  a great 
roan,  and  hU  beauties  are  such  (at  least  sometimes)  a.s  Pope,  with  all  bU  touchiug  and  re- 
touching, could  never  equal. — Cowpkr;  Letter  io  Utnrin^  Jau.  5,  1782. 

He  fWarton]  necessarily  begins  with  his  Pa.st.oraU,  whicit,  considered  as  representatlona 
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The  design  of  ‘ Windsor  Forest  ’ is  evidently  derived  from  Cooper’s 
nill,’  with  some  attention  to  Waller’s  poem  on  ‘ Tlic  Turk  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied-  to  excel  his  masters  in  variety  and  elegance, 
and  the  art  of  interchanging  description,  narrative,  and  morality 
The  objection  made  by  Dennis  is  the  w'ant  of  ])lan,  of  a regular 
subordination  of  parts  terminating  in  the  principal  and  original 
design.  There  is  this  want  in  most  descriptive  poems,  because  as 
the  scenes,  which  they  must  exhibit  successively,  arc  all  subsisting 
at  the  same  time,  the  order  in  which  they  arc  shown  must  by  neces- 
sity be  arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expected  from  the  last  part 
than  from  the  first.  The  attention,  therefore,  which  cannot  be 
detained  by  suspense,  must  be  excited  by  diversity,  such  as  his  poem 
offers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  desire  of  diversity  may  be  too  much  indulged  ; the  parts 
of  ‘ Windsor  Forest  ’ which  deserve  least  praise,  are  those  which  were 
added  to  enliven  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  ajipcaranee  of  P’ather 
Tliamcs,  and  the  transformation  of  Lodona.  Addison  has  in  his 
‘ Campaign’  derided  the  rivers  that  “ rise  from  their  oozy  beds  ” to 
tell  stories  of  heroes  ; and  it  is  therefore  strange  that  Pope  should 
adopt  a fiction  not  only  unnatural,  but  lately  censured.  The  story 
of  Lodona  is  told  with  sweetness  ; but  a new  metamorphosis  is  a 
ready  and  puerile  expedient  : nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell  how  a 
flower  was  once  a blooming  virgin,  or  a rock  an  obdurate  tyrant.’” 

The  ‘ Temple  of  Fame  ’ has,  as  Steele  warmly  declared,  “ a thou 
sand  beauties.”  Every  part  is  splendid  ; there  is  great  luxuriance 
of  ornaments  ; the  original  vision  of  Chaucer  was  never  denied  to  be 


of  any  kind  of  life,  he  very  justly  censures;  for  there  Is  in  them  a mbclure  of  Grecian  and 
English,  of  ancient  and  modern  images.  'Windsor  is  coupled  with  Hybla,  and  Thames  with 
PactuluB.  He  remarks,  I am  afraid  with  too  much  justice,  that  there  is  not  a single  new 
thought  in  the  Pastorals ; and  with  equal  reason  declares  that  their  chief  beauty  consists  in 
their  correct  and  musical  versification,  which  has  so  Influenced  the  English  ear  as  to  render 
every  moderate  writer  harmonious. — Johnson  : of  Warton^a  Ennay, 

2*8  On  ‘Windsor  Forest,’  he  [Warton]  declares,  I think  without  proof,  that  descriptive 
poetry  was  by  no  means  the  excellence  of  Pope.  He  draws  this  inference  from  the  few  images 
Introduced  in  this  poem,  which  would  not  equally  belong  to  any  other  place.  He  must  inquire 
whether  * Windsor  Forest  ’ has  in  reality  anything  peculiar.  The  stag-chase  is  not,  he  says,  so 
full,  so  animated,  and  so  circumstantiated  as  Souiervile’s.  Barely  to  say  that  one  perforniance 
is  not  so  good  as  another  is  to  criticise  with  little  e.xactness.  Yet  Pope  has  directed  that  we 
should  in  every  work  regard  the  author's  end.  The  stag>cbase  is  the  main  subject  of  .Somer- 
vile,  and  might  therefore  be  properly  dilated  into  all  Us  circumstances  ; in  Pope  it  was  only 
incidental,  and  was  to  be  dewatebed  la  a few  lines. — Johnson  : Review  of  WartorCs  Rsttay, 
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much  improved  ; the  allegory  is  very  skilfully  continued,  the  imagery 
is  properly  selected,  and  learnedly  di.splayed  : yet,  with  all  this 
comprehension  of  excellence,  as  its  scene  is  laid  in  remote  ages,  and 
its  sentiments,  if  the  concluding  paragraph  be  excepted,  have  little 
relation  to  general  manners  or  common  life,  it  never  obtained  much 
notice,  but  is  turned  silently  over,  and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned 
with  either  praise  or  blame. 

That  the  ‘ Messiah  ’ excels  the  ‘ Pollio  ’ is  no  great  praise,  if  it  be 
considered  from  what  original  the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  ‘ Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  ’ have  drawn  much  atten- 
tion by  the  illandable  singularity  of  treating  suicide  with  respect  ; 
and  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  some  parts  with  vigorous 
animation,  and  in  others  with  gentle  tenderness  ; nor  has  Pope  pro- 
duced any  poem  in  which  the  sense  predominates  more  over  the  dic- 
tion. But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told  ; it  is  not  easy  to  discover 
the  character  of  either  the  Lady  or  her  Guardian.  History  relates 
that  she  was  about  to  di.<parage  herself  by  a marriage  with  an  infe- 
rior ; Pope  praises  her  for  the  dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  con- 
demns the  uncle  to  detestation  for  his  pride  ; the  ambitious  love  of 
a niece  may  be  opposed  by  the  interest,  malice,  or  envy  of  an  uncle, 
but  never  by  his  pride.  On  such  an  occasion  a poet  may  be  allowed 
to  be  obscure,  but  inconsistency  never  can  be  right. 

The  ‘ Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day  ’ was  undertaken  at  the  desire  of 
Steele  : in  this  the  author  is  generally  confessed  to  have  miscarried, 
yet  he  has  miscarried  only  as  compared  with  Dryden  ; for  he  has  far 
outgone  other  competitors.  Dryden’s  plan  is  better  chosen;  history 
will  always  take  stronger  hold  of  the  attention  than  fable  : the  pas- 
sions excited  by  Dryden  arc  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  real  life,  the 
scene  of  Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  exi.stence  ; Pope  is  read  with 
calm  acquiescence,  Dryden  with  turbulent  delight;  Pope  hangs  upon 
the  ear,  and  Dryden  finds  the  passes  of  the  mind.”® 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential  constituent  of  material  compo- 
sitions, the  stated  recurrence  of  settled  numbers.  It  may  be  alleged, 
that  Pindar  is  said  by  Horace  to  have  written  numeris  tege  solutis  ; 

Odf/ov  3fmtc  {Pope). — Tliia  ode  lias  by  many  been  tliought  equal  to  the  former.  As 
it  Is  a repetition  of  Drydeu's  manner,  It  is  so  far  Inferior  to  him.  The  whole  hint  of  Orpheus, 
witli  many  of  the  lines,  hare  been  taken  from  an  obscure  ode  upon  music,  published  In  Tate’s 
Miscellanies. — Goldsmith.  See  Cunningham'*  Gotdmnith,  toI.  lil.  p.  4.S0. 
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but  as  no  such  lax  performances  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the 
meaning  of  that  expression  cannot  be  fixed  ; and  perhaj)s  the  like 
return  might  properl}'  be  made  to  a modern  Pindarist,  as  Mr.  Cobb 
received  from  Bentley,  who,  w'hen  he  found  his  criticisms  upon  a 
Greek  Exercise,  which  Cobb  had  presented,  refuted  one  after  ano- 
ther by  Pindar’s  authority,  cried  out  at  last,  “ Pindar  was  a bold 
fellow,  but  thou  art  an  impudent  one.” 

If  Pope’s  ode  be  particularly  in.spectcd,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
first  stanza  consists  of  sounds  well  cho.scn  indeed,  but  only  sounds. 

The  second  consists  of  hyperbolical  common-places,  easily  to  be 
found,  and  perhaps  without  much  difficulty  to  be  as  well  expressed. 

In  the  third,  how’ever,  there  are  numbers,  images,  harmony,  and 
vigour,  not  unworthy  the  antagonist  of  Dryden.  Ilad  all  been  like 
this — but  every  part  cannot  be  the  best. 

The  next  stanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the  dark  and  dismal 
regions  of  mythology,  where  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor 
sorrow,  can  be  found  : the  poet,  however,  faithfully  attends  us  ; we 
have  all  that  can  be  performed  by  elegance  of  diction  or  sweetness 
of  versification  ; but  what  can  form  avail  w ithout  better  matter  ? 

The  last  stanza  recurs  again  to  common-places.  The  conclusion 
is  too  evidently  modelled  by  that  of  Dryden  ; and  it  may  be 
remarked  that  both  end  w'ith  the  same  fault  ; the  comparison  of 
each  is  literal  on  one  side,  and  metaphorical  on  the  other.’'" 

Poets  do  not  always  express  their  own  thoughts  : Pope,  w ith  all 
this  labour  in  the  praise  of  music,  was  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and 
insensible  of  its  effects. 

One  of  his  greatest,  though  of  his  earliest  works,  is  the  ‘ Essay  on 
Criticism,’  w'hich,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  placed 
him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first  poets,  as  it  exhibits  every 
mode  of  excellence  that  can  embellish  or  dignify  didactic  compo- 
sition— selection  of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of  pre- 
cept, splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety  of  digression.  I know 

He  [Wartou]  justly  commenda  the  fourth;  but  without  notice  of  the  best  line  In  this 
stanza  or  In  the  poem : 

Tr.insported  <lemi-gods  stood  round, 

And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

....  He  observes  very  justly  that  the  Odes,  both  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  conclude  unsuitably 
and  unnaturaUy  with  epigram. — JouNSun  : Jltview  of  JI'artoK'e  Easay. 
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not  whether  it  be  pleasing  to  consider  that  he  produced  this  piece 
at  twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excelled  it  : he  that  delights  him- 
self with  okserving  that  such  powers  may  be  soon  attained,  cannot 
but  grieve  to  think  that  life  was  ever  after  at  a stand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Essay  would  be  unpro- 
fitably  tedious  ; but  I cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  the  com- 
parison of  a student’s  progress  in  the  sciences  with  the  journey  of 
a traveller  in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  English  poetry  can 
show.’*’  A simile,  to  be  perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble 
the  subject ; must  show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a clearer  view, 
and  display  it  to  the  fancy  with  greater  dignity  ; but  either  of  these 
qualities  may  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it.  In  didactic  poetry, 
of  which  the  great  pnrjiose  is  instruction,  a simile  may  be  praised 
which  illustrates,  though  it  does  not  ennoble  ; in  heroics,  that  may 
be  admitted  which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illustrate.  That 
it  may  be  complete,  it  is  required  to  exhibit,  independently  of  its 
references,  a pleasing  image  ; for  a simile  is  said  to  be  a short  epi- 
sode. To  this  antiquity  was  so  attentive,  that  circumstances  were 
sometimes  added,  which,  having  no  parallels,  served  only  to  fill  the 
imagination,  and  produced  what  Perrault  ludicrously  called  “ com- 
parisons with  a long  tail.”  In  their  similes  the  greate.st  writers 
have  sometimes  failed  ; the  ship-race,  compared  with  the  chariot- 
race,  is  neither  illustrated  nor  aggrandised  ; land  and  water  make 
all  the  difference  ; when  Apollo,  running  after  Daphne,  is  likened 
to  a greyhound  chasing  a hare,  there  is  nothing  gained  ; the  ideas 
of  pursuit  and  flight  arc  too  plain  to  be  made  plainer  ; and  a god 
and  the  daughter  of  a god  arc  not  represented  much  to  their  advan- 
tage by  a hare  and  dog.  The  simile  of  the  Alps  has  no  useless 
parts,  yet  affords  a striking  picture  by  itself ; it  makes  the  fore- 
going position  better  understood,  and  ennables  it  to  take  faster  hold 
on  the  attention  ; it  assists  the  apprehension  and  elevates  the 
fancy. 

Let  me  likewise  dwell  a little  on  the  celebrated  paragraph  in 

We  cannot  ajp'ee  with  him  In  hU  censure  of  the  comparison  of  a student  advancing  in 
science  with  a traveller  pas;»ing  the  Alpii,  which  Is  perhaps  the  simile  in  our  language ; that 

in  which  the  most  exact  resemblance  is  traced  between  things  In  appearance  utterly  unre- 
lated to  each  other.  That  the  last  line  conveys  no  new  idta  Is  not  true;  it  makes  particular 
what  before  was  general.— Johnson  : R^^Uw  qf  Wartari'^ 
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which  it  is  directed  that  “ the  sound  should  seem  an  echo  to  the 
sense;”  a precept  which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  observed  beyond 
any  other  English  poet.’*’ 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  the  desire  of  discovering 
frequent  adaptations  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  have  produced,  in 
my  opinion,  many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary  beauties.  Alt  that 
can  furnish  this  representation  arc  the  sounds  of  the  words  consi- 
dered singly,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are  pronounced.  Every 
language  has  some  words  framed  to  exhibit  the  noises  which  they 
express,  ms  thump,  raltk,  growl,  hiss.  These,  however,  are  but  few  ; 
and  the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor  can  they  be  of  any  use 
but  when  sound  is  to  be  mentioned.  The  time  of  pronunciation 
was  in  the  dactylic  measures  of  the  learned  languages  capable  of 
considerable  variety ; but  that  variety  could  be  accommodated 
only  to  motion  or  duration,  and  different  degrees  of  motion  were 
perhaps  expressed  by  verses  rapid  or  slow,  without  much  attention 
of  the  writer,  when  the  image  had  full  posse.ssion  of  his  fancy  ; but 
our  language  having  little  flexibility,  our  verses  can  differ  very  little 
in  their  cadence.  The  fancied  resemblances,  I fear,  arise  sometimes 
merely  from  the  ambiguity  of  words  ; there  is  supposed  to  be  some 
relation  between  a soft  line  and  a soft  couch,  or  between  hard  syl- 
lables and  hard  fortune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  sort  exemplified  ; and  yet  it 
may  be  suspected  that  in  such  rc.scmblances  the  mind  often  governs 
the  ear,  and  the  sounds  are  estimated  by  their  meaning.  One  of 
their  most  successful  attempts  has  been  to  describe  the  labour  of 
Sisyphus  : 

“ With  many  a weary  step,  and  many  a groan, 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a huge  round  stone; 

The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a bound, 

Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  along  the  ground.”**’ 

Homer  Is  perpetually  applying  the  sound  to  the  sense.  This,  indeed,  is,  one  of  the 
most  e.Tquisite  beauties  of  poctrj',  and  attainable  by  very  few : I know  oniy  of  Homer  eminent 
for  It  in  the  Greek,  and  Virpii  in  Latin.  I am  sensible  it  is  wbat  may  sometimes  happen  by 
chance,  when  a writer  is  warm  and  fuliy  possest  of  Ills  image;  however,  it  may  reasonably 
be  believed  they  designed  this,  in  whose  verses  it  so  manifestly  appears,  in  a superior  degree 
to  all  others.  Few  readers  have  tlie  ears  to  be  judges  of  It,  but  those  who  have  will  see  I have 
endeavoured  at  this  beauty. — Popf:  Prtf.  to  Ilomfr, 
so  Odyssey,  xl  733.  This  Is  from  the  hook  professedly  translated  by  Broome.  . . . 
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Who  does  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly  upward,  and  roll 
violently  back  ? Jlut  set  the  same  numbers  to  another  sense  : 

“ While  iiiiuiy  a men-y  tale,  and  many  a song, 

Cheer’d  the  rough  road,  ho  wish’d  the  rough  road  long ; 

The  rough  road  then,  returning  in  a round. 

Mock’d  our  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground.” 

We  have  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  delay,  and  much  of  the 
rapidity. 

But,  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  masters  of  numbers  can  fix 
the  principles  of  representative  harmony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark  that  the  poet  who  tells  us  that 

“When  Ajax  strives  some  rock’.s  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  tine  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o’er  th’  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main ; ” 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the  praise  of  Camilla’s 
lightness  of  foot,  he  tried  another  experiment  upon  sound  and  time, 
and  produced  this  memorable  triplet : 

“Waller  was  smooth;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine.” 

Ilere  are  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and  the  march  of  slow- 
paced majesty,  exhibited  by  the  same  poet  in  the  same  sequence  of 
syllables,  except  that  the  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line  of  swift- 
ness by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tardiness. 


**I  have  loaded  the  verse,*’  says  Pope,  “with  monosyllables,  and  these  almost  begin  with 
aspirates : 

‘Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a huge  round  stone.*  *’ 

In  these  lines  which  mention  the  effort  of  Ajax,  there  Is  no  particular  heaviness,  obstmc* 
tion,  or  delay.  The  Bwiflne^8  of  Camilla  Is  rather  contrasted  than  exeinpllhed ; why  the  verse 
should  be  lengthened  to  express  speed  will  not  etisUy  be  discovered,  lu  the  dactyls  used  for 
that  purpose  by  the  ancient-*,  two  short  sylluiilee  were  pronounced  with  such  rapidity  Jis  to  be 
equal  only  to  one  long;  they  therefore  naturally  exhibit  the  act  of  passing  through  a long 
space  1x1  a short  time.  Hut  the  Alexandrine,  by  iu  pause  in  the  midst,  Is  a tardy  and  stately 
measure ; and  the  word  unbtnding^  one  of  the  most  sluggish  and  slow  which  our  languags 
affords,  cannot  much  accelerate  its  motion. — Juuxsom  ; Tht  Jiambtery  No.  92. 
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Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied  ; and,  when  real, 
are  technical  and  nugatory,  not  to  be  rejected,  and  not  to  be 
solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated  on  ‘ The  Rape  of  the 
Lock  ’ by  readers  of  every  class,  from  the  critic  to  the  waiting-maid, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that  which  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  attractive  of  all  ludicrous  compositions,  let  it 
rather  be  now  inquired  from  what  sources  the  power  of  pleasing  is 
derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  perspicacity,  has  remarked 
that  the  preternatural  agents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer  gain  atten- 
tion : we  should  have  turned  away  from  a contest  between  Venus 
and  Diana.  The  employment  of  allegorical  persons  always  excites 
conviction  of  its  own  absurdity  ; they  may  produce  effects,  but  can- 
not conduct  actions : when  the  phantom  is  put  in  motion,  it  dis- 
solves : thus  Discord  may  raise  a mutiny  ; but  Discord  cannot 
conduct  a march,  nor  besiege  a town.  Pope  brought  in  view  a new 
race  of  beings,  with  powers  and  passions  proportionate  to  their 
operation.  The  sylphs  and  gnomes  act  at  the  toilet  and  the  tea- 
table,  what  more  terrific  and  more  powerful  phantoms  perform  on 
the  stormy  ocean  or  the  field  of  battle  ; they  give  their  proper  helji, 
and  do  their  proper  mischief. 

Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,’""  not  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
this  petty  nation  ; a charge  which  might  with  more  justice  have 
been  brought  against  the  author  of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  who  doubtless 
adopted  the  religious  system  of  his  country  ; for  what  is  there  but 
the  names  of  his  agents  which  Pope  has  not  invented  ? Has  he  not 
assigned  them  characters  and  operations  never  heard  of  before  ? 
Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their  first  poetical  existence  ? If 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  denominate  his  work  original,  nothing  original 
ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exliibitcd,  in  a very  high  degree,  the  two  most 


Compare  Addison’s  paper  on  Pope’s  ‘Essay  on  Criticism,’  in  ‘Spectator,’  No.  253. 
Johnson  alludes  to  Joseph  Warton.  He  [Pope]  took  the  idea  of  those  invisible  being.«», 
80  proper  to  he  employed  in  a poem  of  this  nature,  from  a little  French  book  entitled  ‘ Le 
Compte  de  Oaballs.’ — Wtirton'n  on  Pope^  1.  227,  4th  edit.,  1782. 
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engaging  powers  of  an  author.  New  things  are  made  familiar,  and 
familiar  things  are  made  new.  A race  of  aerial  people,  never  beard 
of  before,  is  presented  to  us  in  a manner  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the 
reader  seeks  for  no  further  information,  but  immediately  mingles 
with  his  new  acquaintance,  adopts  their  interests,  and  attends  their 
pursuits,  loves  a sylph,  and  detests  a gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every  paragraph  will  prove. 
The  subject  of  the  poem  is  an  event  below  the  common  incidents  of 
common  life  ; nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not  seen  so  often  as 
to  be  no  longer  regarded ; yet  the  whole  detail  of  a female-day  is 
here  brought  before  us,  invested  with  so  much  art  of  decoration, 
that,  though  nothing  is  disguised,  every  thing  is  striking,  and  we  feel 
all  the  appetite  of  curiosity  for  that  from  which  we  have  a thousand 
times  turned  fastidiously  away. 

The  purpose  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  us,  to  laugh  at  “ the  little 
unguarded  follies  of  the  female  sex.”  It  is  therefore  without  justice 
that  Dennis  charges  ‘ The  Rape  of  the  Lock  ’ with  the  want  of  a 
moral,  and  for  that  reason  sets  it  below  the  ‘ Lutrin,’  which  exposes 
the  pride  and  discord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  Pope  nor 
Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better  than  he  found  it ; but,  if 
they  had  both  succeeded,  it  were  easy  to  tell  who  would  have 
deserved  most  from  public  gratitude.  The  freaks,  and  humours,  and 
spleen,  and  vanity  of  women,  as  they  embroil  families  in  discord,  and 
fill  houses  with  disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the  happiness  of  life  in 
a year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  in  many  centuries.  It  has 
been  well  observed  that  the  misery  of  man  proceeds  not  from  any 
single  crush  of  overwhelming  evil,  but  from  small  vexations  conti- 
nually repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis  likewise  that , the  machinery  is  super- 
fluous ; that,  by  all  the  bustle  of  preternatural  operation,  the  main 
event  is  neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charge  an  efficacious 
answer  is  not  easily  made.  The  Sylphs  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to 
oppose,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  art,  that  their 
power  has  not  been  sufficiently  intermingled  with  the  action.  Other 
parts  may  likewise  be  charged  with  want  of  connection  ; the  game 
at  ombre  might  be  spared  ; but  if  the  Lady  had  lost  her  hair  while 
she  was  intent  upon  her  cards,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that 
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those  who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  in  danger  of  neglecting  more 
important  interests.  Those  perhaps  arc  faults  ; but  what  are  such 
faults  to  so  much  excellence  ? 

The  Epistle  of  ‘ Eloisa  to  Abelard  ’ is  one  of  the  most  happy  pro- 
ductions of  human  wit ; the  subject  is  so  judiciously  chosen,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world,  to  find 
’another  which  so  many  circumstances  concur  to  recommend.  We 
regularly  interest  ourselves  most  in  the  fortune  of  those  who  most 
deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and  Eloisa  were  conspicuous  in  their 
days  for  eminence  of  merit.  The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The 
adventures  and  misfortunes  of  this  illustrious  pair  are  known  from 
undisputed  history.  Their  fate  does  not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless 
dejection,  for  they  both  found  quiet  and  consolation  in  retirement 
and  piety.  So  new  and  so  affecting  is  their  story,  that  it  supersedes 
invention,  and  imagination  ranges  at  full  liberty  without  straggling 
into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  story,  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been  diligently  improved. 
Pope  has  left  nothing  behind  him  which  seems  more  the  effect  of 
studious  perseverance  and  laborious  revisal.  Here  is  particularly 
observable  the  airiosa  felicitas,  a fruitful  soil  and  careful  cultivation. 
Here  is  no  crudeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of  language.’** 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments  which  have  so  much  vigour 
and  efficacy  have  been  drawn,  are  shown  to  be  the  mystic  writers  by 
the  learned  author  of  the  ‘ Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Pope  : ’**  a book  which  teaches  how  the  brow  of  Criticism  may  be 
smoothed,  and  how  she  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her  severity,  to 
attract  and  to  delight. 


Th«  Rape  of  the  Lock. — ^Thla  seems  to  be  Mr.  Pope's  most  finished  prodaction,  and  Is, 
perhaps,  the  most  perfect  in  our  language.  It  exhibits  stronger  powers  of  imaginaUon,  more 
harmony  of  numbers,  and  a greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  than  any  other  of  this  poet's 
works ; and  it  Is  probable,  if  our  country  were  caUed  upon  to  show  a specimen  of  their  genius 
to  foreigners,  this  would  be  the  work  fixed  upon. — GoLnsHITH : Worke  t>y  Cunningham,  iii. 

Elnixa  to  AMard. — The  harmony  of  numbers  in  this  poem  is  very  fine.  It  Is  rather 
drawn  out  to  too  tedious  a length,  although  the  passions  vary  with  great  judgment.  It  may 
he  considered  as  superior  to  anything  in  the  epistolary  way;  and  the  many  translations  which 
have  been  made  of  it  Into  the  modern  languages  are  in  some  measure  a proof  of  this. — Gold- 
suirn:  iFor/t*  by  Cunningham,  ili.  486. 

Joseph  Warton.  When  this  was  written,  only  one  of  the  two  volumes  had  been  pub- 
lished. Johnson's  review  of  the  first  volume  has  been  reprinted  in  bis  Works. 
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The  train  of  ray  disquisition  has  now  conducted  rae  to  that  poeti- 
cal wonder,  the  translation  of  the  ‘ Iliad,’  a performance  which 
no  age  or  nation  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the  Greeks  translation 
was  almost  unknown : it  was  totally  unknown  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece.  They  had  no  recourse  to  the  Barbarians  for  poetical 
beauties,  but  sought  for  everything  in  Homer,  where  indeed  there  is 
bat  little  which  they  might  not  find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  translators,  but  I can  hear 
of  no  version,  unless  perhaps  Anguillara’s  ‘ Ovid  ’ may  be  excepted, 
which  is  read  with  eagerness.  The  ‘ Iliad  ’ of  Salvini  every  reader 
may  discover  to  be  punctiliously  exact  ; but  it  seems  to  be  the  work 
of  a linguist  skilfully  pedantic,  and  his  countrymen,  the  proper 
judges  of  its  power  to  please,  reject  it  with  disgust. 

Their  predecessors  the  Romans  have  left  some  specimens  of  trans- 
lation behind  them,  and  that  employment  must  have  had  some 
credit  in  which  Tally  and  Germanicus  engaged  ; but  unless  we 
suppose,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the  plays  of  Terence  were  ver- 
sions of  Meander,  nothing  translated  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to 
high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meridian  hour  of  their  learn- 
ing, were  very  laudably  industrious  to  enrich  their  own  language 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  ; but  found  themselves  reduced,  by 
whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the  Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  prose. 
Whoever  could  read  an  author  could  translate  him.  From  such 
rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  undertaking  was  drawn 
from  the  versions  of  Dryden.  Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his 
imagery  from  Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by  his 
translator.  Pope  searched  the  pages  of  Dryden  for  happy  combina- 
tions of  heroic  diction  ; but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added 
much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our  language  with  so  much 
diligence  and  art  that  he  has  left  in  his  ‘ Homer  ’ a treasure  of 
poetical  elegances  to  posterity.  His  version  may  be  said  to  have 
tuned  the  English  tongue  : for  since  its  appearance  no  writer,  how- 
ever deficient  in  other  powers,  has  wanted  melody.  Such  a series 
of  lines,  so  elaborately  corrected  and  so  sweetly  modulated,  took 
possession  of  the  public  ear  ; the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the 
poem,  and  the  learned  wondered  at  the  translation. 
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But  in  the  most  general  applause  discordant  voices  will  always  be 
heard.  It  has  been  olyeeted  by  some,  who  wish  to  be  numbered 
among  tlie  sons  of  learning,  that  Tope’s  versiou  of  Iloincr  is  not 
Uomerieal  ; that  it  exhibits  no  resemblance  of  the  original  and 
characteristic  manner  of  the  father  of  poetry,  as  it  wants  his  awful 
simplicity,  his  artless  grandeur,  his  unaffected  majesty.”"  This  can- 
not be  totally  denied  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  tiecessUas 
quod  cogit  defendit  ; that  may  be  lawfully  done  which  cannot  be  for- 
borne. Time  and  place  will  always  enforce  regard.  In  estimating 
this  translation,  consideration  must  be  had  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and  above  all  of  the  change 
which  two  thousand  years  have  made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the 
habits  of  thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a language  of  the  same  general 
fabric  with  that  of  Homer,  in  verses  of  the  same  measure,  and  in 
an  age  nearer  to  Homer’s  time  by  eighteen  hundred  years;  yet  he 
found,  even  then,  the  state  of  the  world  so  much  altered,  and  the 
demand  for  elegance  so  much  increased,  that  mere  nature  would  be 
endured  no  longer  ; and  perhaps,  in  the  multitude  of  borrowed  pas- 
sages, very  few  can  be  shown  which  he  has  not  embellished. 

There  is  a time  when  nations  emerging  from  barbarity,  and 
falling  into  regular  subordination,  gain  leisure  to  grow  wise,  and 
feel  the  shame  of  ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  plain  sense  is  grateful  ; that 
which  fills  the  void  removes  uneasiness,  and  to  be  free  from  pain  for 
a while  is  pleasure  ; but  repletion  generates  fastidiousness  ; a satu- 
rated intellect  soon  becomes  luxurious,  and  knowledge  finds  no 
willing  reception  till  it  is  recommended  by  artificial  diction.  Thus  it 
will  be  found,  in  the  progress  of  learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  first 
writers  arc  simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance.  One 
refinement  always  makes  way  for  another  ; and  what  was  expedient 
to  Virgil  was  necessary  to  Tope. 

Bentley  was  one  of  these.  He  and  Pope,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Homer,  mot  at 
Dr  Mead’s  at  dinner:  when  Pope,  desirous  of  his  opinion  of  the  translation,  addressed  him 
thus : “ Dr.  Bentley,  I ordered  my  bookseller  to  j*end  you  your  books : 1 hope  you  received 
tliem.”  Bentley,  who  had  purposely  avoided  saying  anything  about  Homer,  pretended  not  to 
understand  him,  and  asked,  “ Books  I books!  what  books?”  “My  Homer,”  replied  Pope, 
**  wliich  you  did  me  the  Jionour  to  subscribe  for.” — “Oh,”  said  Bentley,  “ ay,  now  I recollect 
—your  translation: — It  is  a pretty  poem,  .Mr.  Pope:  but  you  must  not  call  it  Homer.” — Sia 
John  Uawkims. 
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‘ I suppose  many  readers  of  the  English  ‘ Iliad,’  when  they  have 
been  touched  with  some  unexpected  beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have 
tried  to  enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where,  alas  ! it  was  not  to  be  found. 
Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  translator  many  Ovidian  graces  not 
exactly  suitable  to  his  character  ; but  to  have  added  can  be  no 
great  crime,  if  nothing  be  taken  away.  Elegance  is  surely  to  be 
desired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  dignity.  A hero  would 
wish  to  be  loved  as  well  a.s  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a thousand  cavils  one  answer  is  sufficient : the  purpose  of  a 
writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  criticism  which  would  destroy  the  power 
of  pleasing  must  be  blown  aside.  I’ope  wrote  for  his  own  age  and 
his  own  nation  ; be  knew  that  it  was  nece.ssary  to  colour  the  images 
and  point  the  sentiments  of  his  author  ; he  therefore  made  him 
graceful,  but  lost  him  some  of  his  sublimity. 

The  copious  not«s  with  which  the  version  is  accompanied,  and  by 
w’hich  it  is  recommended  to  many  readers,  though  they  were  undoubt- 
edly written  to  swell  the  volumes,  ought  not  to  pass  without  praise  : 
commentaries  which  attract  the  reader  by  the  pleasure  of  perusal 
have  not  often  appeared  ; the  notes  of  others  are  read  to  clear  diffi- 
culties, those  of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  with  sufficient  reason,  that  there  is 
in  the  commentary  too  much  of  unseasonable  levity  and  affected 
gaiety  ; that  too  many  appeals  are  made  to  the  ladies,  and  tlic  case 
which  is  so  carefully  preserved  is  sometimes  the  case  of  a trifler. 
Every  art  has  its  terms,  and  every  kind  of  instruction  its  proper 
style  ; the  gravity  of  common  critics  may  be  tedious,  but  is  les.s  des- 
picable than  childish  merriment. 

Of  the  ‘ Odyssey’  nothing  remains  to  be  ob.servcd  : the  same 
general  praise  may  be  given  to  both  translations,  and  a iiarticular 
examination  of  either  would  require  a large  volume.  The  notes  were 
written  by  Broome,  who  endeavoured,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  imitate 
his  master. 

Of  ‘The  Dunciad’  the  hint  is  confessedly  taken  from  Dryden’s 
‘ Mac  Flccknoe  ;’  but  the  ])lan  is  so  enlarged  and  divcr.sificd  as 
justly  to  claim  the  praise  of  an  original,  and  affords  pcrhuf».s  the 
best  specimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal  satire  ludicrously 
pompons. 
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That  the  design  was  moral,  whatever  the  author  might  tell  . 
either  his  readers  or  himself,  I am  not  convinced.  The  first  motive”' 
was  the  desire  of  revenging  the  couterapt  with  which  Theobald 
had  treated  his  ‘ Shakespeare,’  and  regaining  the  honour  which 
he  had  lost,  by  crushing  his  opponent.  Theobald  was  not  of  bulk 
enough  to  fill  a poem,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  find  other 
enemies  with  other  names,  at  whose  expense  he  might  divert  the 
public. 

In  this  design  there  was  petulance  and  malignity  enough  ; but  I 
cannot  think  it  very  criminal.  An  author  places  himself  uncalled 
before  the  tribunal  of  criticism,  and  solicits  fame  at  the  hazard 
of  disgrace.  Dulness  or  deformity  arc  not  culpable  in  themselves, 
but  may  be  very  justly  reproached  when  they  pretend  to  the 
honour  of  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If  bad  writers  were  to 
pass  without  reprehension,  what  should  restrain  ^hem  ? impune  diem 
cansumpscrit  ingens  Tclcphus  ; and  upon  bad  writers  only  will  censure 
have  much  effect.  The  satire  which  brought  Theobald  and  Moore 
into  contempt,  dropped  impotent  from  Bentley  like  the  javelin  of 
Priam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  satirical  criticism  may  be  considered  as 
useful  when  it  rectifies  error  and  improves  judgment;  he  that  refines 
the  public  taste  is  a public  benefactor. 

The  beauties  of  this  poem  are  w'dl  known  ; its  chief  fault  is  the 
grossness  of  its  images.  Pope  and  Swil’t  had  an  unnatural  delight 
in  ideas  physically  impure,  such  as  every  other  tongue  utters  with 
unwillingness,  and  of  which  every  car  shrinks  from  the  mention. 

But  even  this  fault,  offensive  as  it  is,  may  be  forgiven  for  the 
excellence  of  other  passages — such  as  the  formation  and  dissolution 
of  Moore,  the  account  of  the  Traveller,  the  misfortune  of  the 
Florist,  and  the  crowded  thoughts  and  stately  numbers  w'hich  dig- 
nify the  concluding  paragraph.”’ 

I cannot  but  concur  in  a euspiclon  whkh  Mr.  Croker  bas  communicated  to  me,  that 
Pope  bad  planned  a Dundad  long  before  Theobald's  otTcnce : with  Eusdeu,  or  Cibber,  or  some 
one  not  less  notorious,  for  the  hero  of  Uls  poem. 

***’•  After  dinner  our  conversation  first  turned  upon  Pope.  Johnson  said  his  characters  of  men 
were  admirably  drawn  ; those  of  women  not  so  well.  He  repeated  to  us,  in  hw  forcible  melo* 
dlous  maimer,  the  concluding  lines  of  the  * Piinciud.*  While  he  was  talking  loudly  In  praise 
of  those  lines,  one  of  the  company  [Poswell  himself]  ventured  to  say,  **  Too  fine  for  such  a 
poem;  a poem  on  what?”  Johnson  (with  a disdainful  look),  ‘‘Why,  on  dunces.  It  wai 
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The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  ‘The  Dunciad,’  not 
always  for  the  better,  required  that  it  should  be  publLshcd,  as  in  the 
present  collection,’”  with  all  its  variations. 

The  ‘ Essay  on  Man  ’ was  a work  of  great  labour  and  long  consi- 
deration, but  certainly  not  the  happiest  of  Pope’s  performances. 
The  subject  is  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  poetry,  and  the  poet  was 
not  sufiGciently  master  of  his  subject ; metaphysical  morality  was  to 
him  a new  study,  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisitions,  and  supposing 
himself  master  of  great  secrets,  was  in  haste  to  teach  what  be  had 
not  learned.  Thus  he  tells  us,  in  the  first  epistle,  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  deduced  an  order  of  beings 
such  as  mankind,  because  Infinite  Excellence  can  do  only  what  is 
best.  He  finds  out  that  these  beings  must  be  “ somewhere,”  and 
that  “ all  the  question  is  whether  man  be  in  a wrong  place.” 
Surely  if,  according  to  the  poet’s  Leibnitian  reasoning,  we  may  infer 
that  man  ought  to  be,  only  because  he  is,  we  may  allow  that  his 
place  is  the  right  place  because  he  has  it.  Supreme  Wisdom  is  not 
less  infallible  in  disposing  than  in  creating,  but  what  is  meant  by 
somewhere  and  place,  and  wrong  flcux,  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope, 
who  probably  had  never  asked  himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  wisdom,  he  tells  us  much 
that  every  man  knows,  and  much  that  he  does  not  know  himself : 
that  we  see  but  little,  and  that  the  order  of  the  universe  is  beyond 
our  comprehension — an  opinion  not  very  uncommon;  and  that  there 
is  a chain  of  subordinate  beings  “ from  infinite  to  nothing,”  of  which 
himself  and  his  readers  are  equally  ignorant.  But  he  gives  us  one 
comfort  which,  without  his  help,  he  supposes  unattainable,  in  the 
position  “ that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is  wise.” 

This  essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of  the  predominance  of 
genius,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powers 
of  eloquence.  Never  was  penury  of  knowledge  and  vulgarity  of 
sentiment  so  happily  disguised.  The  reader  feels  his  mind  full, 

worth  while  belog  a dunce  then.  Ah,  Sir,  hadst  thou  lived  In  those  days !" — Boswell  hy  Cro- 
ter,  p.  208. 

The  collection  for  which  theee  live*  were  written.  Johnson  has  not  made  any  allualon 
to  the  leparate  publication  of  ‘The  New  Dunciad,  aa  it  was  found  in  Uie  year  1T41,’ better 
known  as  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Dunciad,  and  to  Warburton’a  curious  note  thereupon.  (Note 
on  verse  283  of  ‘ Prologue  to  the  Satirea.') 

VOL.  II.  15 
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though  he  learns  nothing  ; and  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array, 
no  lo°ngcr  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  his  nnr.se.  AA''hen  these 
wonder-working  sounds  sink  into  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Essay,  disrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  left  to  the  powers  of  its  naked 
excellence,  what  shall  we  discover  ? That  we  are,  in  comparison 
with  our  Creator,  very  weak  and  ignorant — that  we  do  not  uphold 
the  chain  of  existence — and  that  we  conld  not  make  one  another 
with  more  skill  than  we  are  made.  We  may  learn  yet  more — that 
the  arts  of  human  life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive  operations 
of  other  animals— that  if  the  world  be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said 
that  man  was  made  for  geese.  To  these  profound  principles  of 
natural  knowledge  are  added  some  moral  instructions  equally  new : 
that  self-interest,  well  understood,  will  produce  social  concord — that 
men  are  mutual  gainers  by  mutual  benefits — that  evil  is  sometimes 
balanced  by  good — that  human  advantages  are  unstable  and 
fallacious,  of  uncertain  duration  and  doubtful  effect — that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a great  part,  but  to  act  it  well — that  virtue 
only  is  our  own — and  that  happiness  is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a man  of  no  very  comprehensive  search  may  venture  to 
say  that  he  has  heard  all  this  before  ; but  it  was  never  till  now 
recommended  by  such  a blaze  of  embellishments,  or  such  sweetness 
of  melody.  The  vigorous  contraction  of  some  thoughts,  the  luxuri- 
ous amplification  of  others,  the  incidental  illustrations,  and  some- 
times the  dignity,  sometimes  the  softness  of  the  verses,  enchain 
philosophy,  suspend  criticism,  and  oppress  judgment  by  overpower- 
ing pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  many  paragraphs  ; yet  if  I had  undertaken  to 
exemplify  Pope’s  felicity  of  composition  before  a rigid  critic,  I 
should  not  select  the  ‘ Essay  on  Man  for  it  contains  more  lines  un- 
successfully laboured,  more  harshness  of  diction,  more  thoughts  im- 
perfectly expressed,  more  levity  without  elegance,  and  more  heavi- 
ness without  strength,  than  will  easily  be  found  in  all  his  other 
works. 

The  ‘ Characters  of  Men  and  Women  ’ are  the  product  of  dili- 
gent speculation  upon  human  life  ; much  labour  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  Pope  very  seldom  laboured  in  vain.  That  his  ex- 
cellence may  be  properly  estimated,  I recommend  a comparison  of 
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his  ‘ Characters  of  Women  ’ with  Boilean’s  Satire ; it  will  then  be  seen 
with  how  much  more  perspicacity  female  nature  is  investigated,  and 
female  excellence  selected  ; and  he  surely  is  no  mean  writer  to 
whom  Boileau  shall  be  found  inferior.  The  ‘ Characters  of  Men,' 
however,  are  written  with  nltt'e,  if  not  with  deeper,  thought,  and 
exhibit  many  passages  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  ‘ Gem  and  the 
Flower  ’ will  not  easily  be  cqnalled.  In  the  women’s  part  are  some 
defects  : the  character  of  Atossa  is  not  so  neatly  finished  as  that  of 
Clodio  ; and  some  of  the  female  characters  may  be  found  perhaps 
more  frequently  among  men  ; what  is  said  of  Philomede  was  true 
of  Prior.” 

In  the  Epistles  to  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Burlington,  Dr.  War- 
burton  has  endeavoured  to  find  a train  of  thought  which  was  never 
in  the  writer’s  head,  and,  to  support  his  hypothesis,  has  printed  that 
first  which  was  published  last.*”  In  one,  the  most  valuable  passage 
is  perhaps  the  Elegy  on  ‘ Good  Sense  and  the  other,  the  ‘ End  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.' 

The  ‘ Epistle  to  Arbuthnot,’  now  arbitrarily  called  the  ‘ Prologue 
to  the  Satires,’  is  a performance  consisting,  as  it  seems,  of  many 
fragments  wrought  into  one  design,  which  by  this  union  of  scattered 
beauties  contains  more  striking  paragraphs  than  could  probably 
have  been  brought  together  into  an  occasional  work.  As  there  is 
no  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than  self-defence,  no  part  has  more 
elegance,  spirit,  or  dignity  than  the  poet’s  vindication  of  his  own 
character.  The  meanest  passage  is  the  Satire  upon  Sporns.’” 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names  from  the  year,  and 
which  are  called  the  ‘ Epilogue  to  the  Satires,’  it  was  very  justly 
remarked  by  Savage,  that  the  second  was  in  the  whole  more 
strongly  conceived,  and  more  equally  supported,  but  that  it  had  no 

So  PhiIomed6  lecturing  all  mankind 
On  the  Boftpaaalon,  and  the  taste  refin’d. 

The  address,  the  delicacy — stoops  at  once, 

And  makes  her  hearty  meal  upon  a dunce. 

Pop*. 

Warburton  only  follows  the  arrangement  made  by  Pope  himself  in  1785,  at  least  four 
years  before  be  knew  Warburton.  See  the  12mo.  ed.  of  that  year,  where  the  four  moral 
Epistles  are  arranged  as  Warburton  retained  them. 

This  was  one  of  W’arburton’s  forced  alterations. 

Here  again  we  have  (see  p.  290)  Johnson’s  fondness  for  the  Herveys  overruling  his  better 
Judgment,  liyron  is  high  in  his  praises  of  the  Sporus  portrait. 
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single  passages  equal  to  the  contention  in  the  first  for  the  dignity  of 
Vice,  and  tlic  Celebration  of  the  triumph  of  Corruption. 

The  ‘ Imitations  of  Horace  ’ seem  to  have  been  written  as  relaxa- 
tions of  his  genius.  This  employment  became  his  favourite  by  its 
facility  ; the  plan  was  ready  to  his  lft.nd,  and  nothing  was  required 
but  to  accommodate  as  he  could  the  sentiments  of  an  old  author  to 
recent  facts  or  familiar  images  ; but  what  is  easy  is  seldom  excel- 
lent ; such  imitations  cannot  give  pleasure  to  common  readers  ; the 
man  of  learning  may  be  sometimes  surprised  and  delighted  by  an 
unexpected  parallel  ; but  the  comparison  requires  knowledge  of  the 
original,  which  will  likewise  often  detect  strained  applications.  Be- 
tween Roman  images  and  English  manners  there  will  be  an  irrecon- 
cileable  dissimilitude,  and  the  works  will  be  generally  uncouth  and 
party-coloured  ; neither  original  nor  translated,  neither  ancient  nor 
inodern."' 

Pope  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  adjusted  to  each  other,  all 
the  qualities  that  constitute  genius.  He  had  Invention,  by  which 
new  trains  of  events  are  formed,  and  new  scenes  of  imagery  dis- 
played, as  in  ‘ The  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  by  which  extrinsic  and 
adventitious  embellishments  and  illustrations  are  connected  with  a 
known  subject,  as  In  the  ‘ Essay  on  Criticism.’  He  had  Imagination, 
which  strongly  impresses  on  the  writer’s  mind,  and  enables  bqn  to 
convey  to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of  nature,  incidents  of  life, 
and  energies  of  passion,  as  in  his  ‘ Eloisa,’  ‘ Windsor  Forest,’  and 


Compare  p.  2S9.  Surely  Johnson’s  own  Imitation  of  Juvenal  la  an  exception  to  this 
criticism.  “‘London’  1s  to  me,”  says  Gray,  “one  of  those  few  imitations  that  have  all  the 
ease  and  all  the  spirit  of  an  original."  (Letter  to  Walpole  ) “Imitation,”  says  Goldsmith, 
“gives  a much  truer  idea  of  the  ancients  than  even  translation  could  do.” — Works  iy 
Ounningham,  iii.  4SC. 

In  one  of  these  poems  [1st  Sat.  2nd  Book]  is  a couplet,  to  which  belongs  a story  that  I 
once  heard  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ridley  relate: — 

Slander  or  poison  dread  from  Delia’s  rage ; 

Hard  words  or  banging,  If  your  judge  be 

Sir  Francis  Page,  a judge  well-known  in  his  time,  conceiving  that  his  name  was  meant  to 
fill  up  the  blank,  sent  hU  clerk  to  Mr.  Pope,  to  complain  of  the  Insult.  Pope  told  the  young 
man  that  the  blank  might  be  supplied  by  many  monosyllables  other  than  the  judge’s  name. 
“ But,  Sir,”  said  the  clerk,  “ the  judge  says  that  no  other  word  will  make  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage.” “ So,  then,  it  seems,”  says  Pope,  “ your  master  is  not  only  a judge,  but  a poet : as  that 
la  the  case,  the  odds  are  against  me.  Give  my  respects  to  the  judge,  and  tell  him  I will  not 
contend  with  one  that  has  the  advantage  of  me,  and'be  may  fill  up  the  blank  as  he  pleases.” 
fiB  John  Hawkins. 
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the  ‘ Ethic  Epistles.’  He  had  Judgment,  which  selects  from  life  or 
nature  what  the  present  purpose  requires,  aud  by  separating  the 
essence  of  things  from  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the  representa- 
tion more  powerful  than  the  reality : and  he  had  colours  of  lan- 
guage always  before  him,  ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with  every 
grace  of  elegant  expression,  as  when  he  accommodates  his  diction 
to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Homer’s  sentiments  and  descrip- 
tions. 

Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as  well  as  meaning.  “ Music,” 
says  Drydcn,  “is  inarticulate  poetry;”  among  the  excellences  of  Pope, 
therefore,  must  be  mentioned  the  melody  of  his  metre.  By  perusing 
the  works  of  Drydeu,  he  discovered  the  most  perfect  fabric  of 
English  verse,  and  habituated  himself  to  that  only  which  he  found 
the  best ; in  consequence  of  which  restraint,  his  poetry  has  been 
censured  as  too  uniformly  musical,  and  as  glutting  the  ear  with 
unvaried  sweetness.  I suspect  this  objection  to  be  the  cant  of  those 
who  judge  by  principles  rather  than  perception  ; and  who  would 
even  themselves  have  less  pleasure  in  his  works,  if  he  had  tried  to 
relieve  attention  by  studied  discords,  or  affected  to  break  his  lines 
and  vary  his  pauses. 

But  though  he  w.as  thus  careful  of  his  versification,  he  did  not 
oppress  his  powers  with  superfluous  rigour.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  with  Boilcau,  that  the  practice  of  writing  might  be  refined 
till  the  difficulty  should  overbalance  the  advantage.  The  constrnc- 
tion  of  his  language  is  not  always  strictly  grammatical ; with  those 
rhymes  which  prescription  had  conjoined  he  contented  himself,  with- 
out regard  to  Swift’s  remonstrances,  though  there  was  no  striking 
consonance  ; nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  his  terminations,  or  to 
refuse  admission,  at  a small  distance,  to  the  same  rhymes. 

To  Swift’s  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  Alexandrines  and  Triplets  lie 
paid  little  regard  ; he  admitted  them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fenton, 
too  rarely ; he  uses  them  more  liberally  in  his  translation  than  his 
poems.’®" 

Mr.  Pope  never  used  them  till  he  translated  ITomer,  which  was  too  long  a work  to  be 
very  exact  in ; and  I think  In  one  or  two  of  his  last  poems  he  has,  out  of  laziness,  done  the 
same  thing,  though  very  seldom. — Swirr  to  Ur,  Thomas  Beach,  April  12, 1785.  (Scott,  xviU. 
298,  2nd  ed.) 
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He  has  a few  double  rhymes  ; and  always,  I think,  unsuccessfully, 
except  once  in  ‘The  Rape  of  the  Lock.’”* 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejected  from  his  verses  ; but  he  now  and 
then  admits  an  ej)ithet  rather  commodious  than  important.  Each 
of  the  six  first  line.s  of  the  ‘ Iliad’  might  lose  two  syllables  with  very 
little  diminution  of  the  meaning  ; and  sometime.s,  after  all  his  art 
and  labour,  one  ver.se  seems  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  another.  la 
his  latter  productions  the  diction  is  sometimes  vitiated  by  French 
idioms,  with  which  Bolingbroke  had  perhaps  infected  him. 

I have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he  declared  his  own 
ear  to  be  most  gratified  was  this  : 

“ Lo,  where  Mseotis  sleeps,  and  hardly  flows 
The  freezing  Tanais  through  a waste  of  suows.” 

But  the  reason  of  this  preference  I cannot  discover. 

It  is  remarked  by  Watts,  that  there  is  scarcely  a happy  combina- 
tion of  words,  or  a phrase  poetically  elegant  in  the  English  language, 
which  Pope  has  not  inserted  into  his  version  of  Homer.  IIow  he 
obtained  po.sse.ssion  of  so  many  beauties  of  speech  it  were  desirable 
to  know.  That  he  gleaned  from  authors,  obscure  as  well  as 
eminent,  what  he  thought  brilliant  or  useful,  and  prc.scrved  it  all  iu 
a regular  collection,  is  not  unlikely.  When,  in  his  last  years, 
Ilall’s  Satires  w'cre  shown  him,  he  wished  that  he  had  seen  them 
sooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may  produce  ; but  to 
attempt  any  further  improvement  of  versification  will  be  dangerous. 
Art  and  diligence  have  now  done  their  best,  and  what  shall  be 
added  will  be  the  effort  of  tedious  toil  and  needless  curiosity. 

After  all  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the  question  that 
that  has  once  been  asked.  Whether  Pope  was  a poet  ? otherwise 
than  by  asking  in  return.  If  Pope  be  not  a poet,  where  is  poetry  to 
be  found  ? To  circumscribe  poetry  by  a definition  will  only  show 
the  narrowness  of  the  definer,  though  a definition  which  shall 
exclude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the 

The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dlsserer 
From  the  fair  bead,  for  ever  and  for  cTer. 

Canto  Ui. 
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present  time,  and  back  upon  tlie  past ; let  ns  inquire  to  whom  the 
voice  of  mankind  has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry  ; let  their  pro- 
ductions be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated,  and  the  pretensions 
of  Pope  will  be  no  more  disputed.  Had  he  given  the  world  only  bis 
version,  the  name  of  poet  must  have  been  allowed  him  : if  the  writer 
of  the  ‘ Iliad  ’ were  to  class  his  successors,  he  would  assign  a very 
liigh  place  to  his  translator,  without  requiring  any  other  evidence  of 
Genius. 

The  following  letter,  of  which  the  original  is  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
Ilardwicke,  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Jodrell. 
(See  p.  241.) 

“Jb  Mr.  Bridges,  at  the  Bixhop  of  London's  at  Fulham." 

“Sir, — The  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remarks,  can  never  be  enough 
acknowledged ; and  the  speed  with  which  you  discharged  so  troublesome  a 
task  doubles  the  obligation. 

“ I must  own  you  have  pleased  me  very  much  by  the  commendations  so  ill- 
bestowed  upon  me ; but,  I assure  you,  much  more  by  the  frankness  of  your 
censure,  which  I ought  to  take  the  more  kindly  of  the  two,  as  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  a scribbler  to  be  improved  in  his  judgment  than  to  be  soothed 
in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part  of  those  deviations  from  the  Greek,  which  you 
have  observed,  I was  led  into  by  Chapman  and  Hobbes,  who  are,  it  seems,  as 
much  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  the  original,  as  they  are  decried  for 
the  badness  of  their  translations.  Chapman  pretends  to  have  restored  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mistakes  of  all  former  explainers,  in 
several  hundred  places ; and  the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  to  Hobbes,  that  they  confess  they  have 
corrected  the  old  Latin  interpretation  very  often  by  his  version.  For  my  part, 
I generally  took  the  author’s  meaning  to  be  ns  you  have  explained  it;  yet 
their  authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own  imperfectBcss  in  the  lan- 
guage, overruled  me."”  However,  Sir,  you  may  be  confident  I think  you  in 
the  right,  becau.se  you  happen  to  be  of  my  opinion  (for  men — let  them  .say 
what  they  will — never  approve  any  other’s  sense  but  as  it  squares  with  their 
own).  But  you  have  made  me  much  more  proud  of  and  positive  in  my  judg- 
ment, since  it  is  strengthened  by  yours.  I think  your  criticisms,  which  regard 
the  expression,  very  just,  and  shall  make  my  profit  of  them  : to  give  you  some 
proof  that  I am  in  earnest,  I will  alter  three  verses  on  your  bare  objection, 
though  1 have  Mr.  Dryden’s  example  for  each  of  them.  And  this,  1 hope,  you 
will  account  no  small  piece  of  obedience,  from  one  who  values  the  authority 

Compare  Warton’s  note  In  hi*  ‘ Essay  on  Pope,’  IL  2-S4,  ed.  1783. 
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of  one  true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  commentators.  But  though  I 
speak  thus  of  commentators,  I Vill  continue  to  read  carefully  all  I can  pro- 
cure, to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my  own  want  of  critical  understanding  in  the 
original  beauties  of  Homer.  Though  the  greatest  of  them  are  certainly  those 
of  invention  and  design,  which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language ; for 
the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are  (by  the  consent  of  the  best  critics 
of  all  nations)  first  in  the  manners  (which  include  all  the  speeches,  as  being  no 
other  than  the  representations  of  each  person’s  manners  by  his  words),  and 
then  in  that  rapture  and  fire  which  carries  you  away  with  him  with  that 
wonderful  force,  that  no  man  who  has  a true  poetical  spirit  is  master  of  him- 
self while  he  reads  him.  Homer  makes  you  interested  and  concerned  before 
you  are  aware,  all  at  once,  whereas  Virgil  docs  it  by  soft  degrees.  This,  I 
believe,  is  what  a translator  of  Ilomer  ought  principally  to  imitate;  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  any  translator  to  come  up  to  it,  because  the  chief  reason  why 
all  translations  fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  very  constraint  they  arc 
obliged  to,  renders  them  heavy  and  dispirited. 

“ The  great  beauty  of  Homer’s  language,  as  I take  it,  consists  in  that  noble 
simplicity  which  runs  through  all  his  works  (and  yet  his  diction,'  contrary  to 
what  one  would  imagine  consistent  with  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  time  very 
copious).  I don’t  know  how  I have  run  into  this  pedantry  in  a letter,  but  I 
find  I have  said  too  much,  as  well  as  spmken  too  inconsiderately ; what  farther 
thoughts  I have  upon  this  subject  I shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for 
my  own  improvement)  when  we  meet,  which  is  a happiness  I very  earnestly 
desire,  as  I do  likewise  some  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I think  myself 
obliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how  truly,  I am.  Sir, 

“ Tour  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

“ A.  Pops.” 

The  criticism  npon  Pope’s  ‘ Epitaphs,’  which  was  printed  in  ‘ The 
Universal  Visitor,’  **’  is  placed  here,  being  too  minute  and  particular 
to  be  inserted  in  the  ‘ Life.’ 

Every  art  is  best  taught  by  example.  Nothing  contributes  more 
to  the  cultivation  of  propriety  than  remarks  on  the  works  of  those 
who  have  most  excelled.  I shall  therefore  endeavour,  at  this  visit, 
to  entertain  the  young  students  in  poetry  with  an  examination  of 
Pope’s  ‘ Epitaphs.’ 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless  ; every  one  knows  that  it  is  an 
inscription  on  a tomb.  An  epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular 
character  of  writing,  but  may  be  composed  in  verse  or  prose.  It  is 

For  17SC.  JohiuoD  abo  wrote  an  ' Eeaav  on  Epitaplu  ’ for  the  ‘ Qentleuian’s  Magazlue,’ 
for  1T40. 
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indeed  commonly  panegyrical,  because  we  are  seldom  distinguished 
with  a stone  but  by  our  friends  ; but  It  has  no  rule  to  restrain  or 
mollify  it,  except  this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  longer  than  common 
beholders  may  be  expected  to  have  leisure  and  patience  to  peruse. 

I. 

On  Charles  Earl  op  Dorset,  in  the  Church  of  Wythiam  in  Suesex. 

“Dorset,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  Muses’  pride. 

Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  died. 

The  scourge  of  pride,  though  sanctified  or  great, 

Gf  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  state; 

Yet  soft  in  nature,  though  severe  his  lay. 

His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay. 

Blest  satirist ! who  touch’d  the  means  so  true. 

As  show’d  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 

Blest  courtier!  who  could  king  and  country  please, 

Yet  sacred  kept  his  friend.ship  and  his  case. 

Blest  peer  1 his  great  forefather’s  every  grace 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  on  his  race ; 

Where  other  Buckhursts,  other  Dorsets  shine. 

And  patriots  still,  or  poets,  deck  the  line.” 

The  first  distich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a kind  of  information 
which  few  would  want — that  the  man  for  whom  the  tomb  was 
erected  died.  There  are  indeed  some  qualities  worthy  of  praise 
ascribed  to  the  dead,  but  none  that  were  likely  to  exempt  him  from 
the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  us  much  to  wonder  that  he  should  die. 
What  is  meant  by  “judge  of  nature,”  is  not  easy  to  say.  Nature 
is  not  the  object  of  human  judgment  ; for  it  is  in  vain  to  judge 
where  we  cannot  alter.  If  by  nature  is  meant,  what  is  commonly 
called  nature  by  the  critics,  a just  representation  of  things  really 
existing,  and  actions  really  performed,  nature  cannot  be  properly 
opposed  to  art ; nature  being,  in  this  sense,  only  the  best  effect  of 
art. 

“ The  scourge  of  pride — ” 

Of  this  couplet  the  second  line  is  not,  .what  is  intended,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  former.  Pride,  in  the  great,  is  indeed  well  enough 
connected  with  knaves  in  state,  though  knaves  is  a word  rather  too 
ludicrous  and  light ; but  the  mention  of  sanctified  pride  will  not 

VOL.  II.  15* 
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lead  the  thoughts  to  fops  in  learning,  but  rather  to  some  species  of 
tyranny  or  oppre-ssion,  something  more  gloomy  and  more  formidable 
than  foppery.”* 

“ Yet  soft  his  nature — ” 

This  is  a high  compliment,  but  was  not  first  bestowed  on  Dorset 
by  Pope.  The  next  verse  is  extremely  beautiful. 

“ Blest  satirist ! — ” 

In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope  was  not  the  author. 
I do  not  mean  to  blame  these  imitations  with  much  harshne.ss  ; in 
long  performances  they  are  scarcely  to  be  avoided,  and  in  shorter 
they  may  be  indulged,  because  the  train  of  the  composition  may 
naturally  involve  them,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  subject  allow  little 
choice.  Ilowcvcr,  what  is  borrowed  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  as  our 
own  ; and  it  is  the  business  of  critical  justice  to  give  every  bird  of 
the  Muses  his  proper  feather. 

“ Blest  courtier ! — ” 

Whether  a courtier  can  properly  be  commended  for  keeping  his 
ease  sacred  may  perhaps  be  disputable.  To  please  king  and  country, 
without  sacrificing  friendship  to  any  change  of  times,  was  a very 
uncommon  instance  of  prudence  or  felicity,  and  deserved  to  be  kept 
separate  from  so  poor  a commendation  as  care  of  his  ease.  I wish 
our  poets  would  attend  a little  more  accurately  to  the  use  of  the 
word  sacred,  which  surely  should  never  be  applied  in  a serious  com- 
position, but  where  some  reference  may  be  made  to  a higher  Being, 
or  where  some  duty  is  exacted  or  implied.  A man  may  keep  his 
friendship  sacred,  because  promises  of  friendship  are  very  awful  ties  ; 
but  methinks  he  cannot,  but  in  a burlesque  sense,  be  said  to  keep 
his  ease  sacred. 

“ Blest  peer ! — ” 

The  blessing  ascribed  to  the  peer  has  no  connection  with  his  peer- 
age ; it  might  happen  to  any  other  man  whose  ancestors  were 
remembered,  or  whose  posterity  were  likely  to  be  regarded. 

Johnson  has  passed  orer  the  awkward  and  unhannonious  reciurence  of  pride  in  the 
first  and  third  lines. 
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I know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  worthy  either  of  the  writer  or 
the  man  entombed. 


II. 

On  Sir  William  Trumbull,  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  King 
William  III.,  who,  having  resigned  his  place,  died  in  his  retirement  at  East- 
hampstead,  in  Berkshire,  1716. 

“ A pleasing  form  ; a firm,  yet  cautious  mind  ; 

Sincere,  though  prudent ; constant,  yet  resigned ; 

Honour  unchanged,  a principle  profest. 

Fixed  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest : 

An  honest  courtier,  yet  a patriot  too, 

Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  his  country  true. 

Filled  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 

A scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a zeal  for  truth  ; 

A generous  faith,  from  superstition  free  ; 

A love  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny  : 

Such  this  man  was,  who  now  from  earth  removed, 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  loved.” 

In  this  epitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  appears,  at  the  first  view, 
a fault  which  I think  scarcely  any  beauty  can  compensate.  The 
name  is  omitted.’”  The  end  of  an  epitaph  is  to  convey  some  account 
of  tlie  dead  ; and  to  what  purpose  is  anything  told  of  him  whose 
name  is  concealed  ? An  epitaph  and  a history  of  a nameless  hero 
are  equally  absurd,  since  the  virtues  and  qualities  so  recounted  in 
either  are  scattered  at  the  mercy  of  fortune,  to  be  appropriated  by 
gue.ss.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be  read  upon  the  stone,  but  what 
obligation  has  it  to  the  poet,  whose  verses  wander  over  the  earth, 
and  leave  their  subject  behind  them,  and  who  is  forced,  like  an 
unskilful  painter,  to  make  his  purpose  known  by  adventitious 
help  ? 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  without  elevation,  and  contains  nothing 
striking  or  particular  ; but  the  poet  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
defects  of  his  subject.  He  said  perhaps  the  best  that  could  be  said. 
There  are  however,  some  defects  which  were  not  made  necessary 


5*®  Pope  has  some  epitaphs  without  names ; which  are,  therefore,  epitaphs  to  be  let,  oeca> 
pied  indeed  for  the  present,  but  hardiy  appropriated. — Johnsoh  : Life  of  Cowley. 
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by  the  character  in  which  he  was  employed.  There  is  no  opposition 
between  an  honest  wurtier  and  a patriot,  for  an  honest  courtier  cannot 
but  be  a patriot. 

It  was  unsuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in  short  compositions  to 
close  his  verse  with  the  word  too  : every  rhyme  should  be  a word  of 
emphasis,  nor  can  this  rule  be  safely  neglected,  except  where  the 
length  of  the  poem  makes  slight  inaccuracies  excusable,  or  allows 
room  for  beauties  sufficient  to  overpower  the  effects  of  petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  line  the  word  JiUed  is  weak  and 
prosaic,  having  no  particular  adaptation  to  any  of  the  words  that 
follow  it. 

The  thought  in  the  last  line  is  impertinent,  having  no  connexion 
with  the  foregoing  character,  nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man  de- 
scribed. Had  the  epitaph  been  written  ou  the  poor  conspirator  who 
died  lately  in  prison,  after  a confinement  of  more  thau  forty  years, 
without  any  crime  proved  against  him,  the  sentiment  had  been  just 
and  pathetical ; but  why  should  Trumbull  be  congratulated  upon 
his  liberty,  who  had  never  known  restraint  ? 


**•  Pope,  It  appears,  has  appropriated  part  of  an  epitaph,  which  he  had  previously  written 
on  John  Lord  Caryl,  Secretary  to  King  James’s  Queen  (d.  1711).  (See  ‘The  Athenaium’  of 
16th  July,  1854.) 

Epitaph  an  John  Lord  Caryl. 

A manly  form  ; a bold,  yet  modest  mind  ; 

Sincere,  tho’  prudent ; eonstant,  yet  resign'd  ; 

Honour  unchang'd ; a Principle  profest ; 

Fi.’c’d  to  one  side,  but  mod’rate  to  the  rest ; 

An  honest  Courtier,  and  a Patriot  too ; 

Just  to  li'is  IMncc,  and  to  his  Country  true  j 

All  these  were  join’d  in  one,  yet  fail’d  to  .save 

The  Wise,  the  Learn’d,  the  Virtuous,  and  the  Brave ; 

Lost,  like  the  common  plunder  of  the  Grave  ! 

Ye  Few,  whom  better  Genius  does  Inspire, 

Exalted  Souls,  Inform’d  with  purer  Fire  1 
Go  now,  learn  all  vast  Science  can  impart; 

Go  fathom  nature,  take  tho  Heights  of  Art  I 
Itisc  higher  yet ; learn  cv’n  yourselves  to  know ; 

Nay,  to  yourselves  alone  that  knowledge  owe. 

Then,  when  you  seem  above  mankind  to  soar, 

Look  on  this  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more  I 

Major  John  Bemardl,  who  died  In  Newgate  Sept.  20,  1786,  after  an  Imprisonment  for 
forty  years  on  an  alleged  conspiracy  against  William  HI. 
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III. 

On  the  Ho.s.  Simon  Harcotjrt,  only  Son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jlareoiirt,  at 
the  Church  of  Stanton-Harcourl,  in  Oxfordshire,  1720. 

“To  this  sad  shrine,  whoe’er  thou  art,  draw  near : 

Here  lies  the  friend  most  loved,  the  son  most  dear, 

Who  ne’er  knew  joy,  but  friendship  might  divide, 

Or  gave  his  father  grief  but  when  he  died. 

How  vain  is  reason,  eloquence  how  weak. 

If  Pope  must  tell  what  Harcourt  cannot  speak  1 
Oh,  let  thy  once-loved  friend  inscribe  thy  stone. 

And  with  a father’s  sorrows  mix  his  own!” 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the  artful'  introduction 
of  the  name,  which  is  inserted  with  peculiar  felicity,  to  which  chance 
must  concur  with  genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to  attain  twice, 
and  which  cannot  be  copied  but  with  servile  imitation. 

I cannot  but  wish  that  of  this  inscription  the  two  last  lines  had 
been  omitted,  as  they  take  away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not 
add  to  the  sense. 


IV. 

On  James  Craogs,  Esq.  In  Westmimter  Abbey. 
“JACOBUS  CRAGGS, 

REOI  MAONAE  BRITANNAE  A 8ECBETI3 
ET  CONSILIIS  SANCTIORIBVS 
PRISCIPIS  PARITER  AC  POPCLI  AMOR  KT  OELICIAE : 

VIXIT  TITCLI3  ET  INVIDIA  MAJOR, 

ANNOS  HEV  PAVC03  XXXV. 

OB.  FEB.  XVI.  MDCCXX. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  1 of  soul  sincere. 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear ! 

Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end. 

Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  ; 

Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 

Praised,  wept,  and  honoured  by  the  Muse  he  loved.” 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  intended  for  an  epitaph, 
and  therefore  some  faults  are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with 
which  they  are  torn  from  the  poem  that  first  contained  them.  We 
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may,  however,  observe  some  detects.  There  is  a redundancy  ot  words 
in  the  first  couplet  : it  is  suporlluous  to  tell  of  him  who  was  sincere, 
true,  and  faithful,  that  he  was  in  honour  dear. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opposition  intended  in  the  fourth  line,  which 
is  not  very  obvious  : where  is  the  relation  between  the  two  positions 
that  he  gained  no  title  and  lost  no  friend  ? 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  absurdity  of  joining  in  the 
same  inscription  Latin  and  English,  or  verse  and  prose.  If  either 
language  be  preferable  to  the  other,  let  that  only  bo  used,  for  no 
reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  the  information  should  be  given 
in  one  tongue,  and  part  in  another,  on  a tomb,  more  than  in  any 
other  place,  on  any  other  occasion  ; and  to  tell  all  that  can  be 
conveniently  told  in  verse,  and  then  to  call  in  the  help  of  prose 
has  always  the  appearance  of  a very  artless  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  unaccomplished.  Such  an  epitaph  resembles  the  conversa- 
tion of  a foreigner,  who  tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  words,  and 
conveys  part  by  signs. 

V. 

Intended  for 'Hr.  Rowe.  In  Westminster  Abbey. 

“ Thy  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trust. 

And  sacred,  place  by  Dryden’s  awful  dust ; 

Beneath  a rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies. 

To  which  tliy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes. 

Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  endless  rest! 

Blest  in  thy  genius,  in  thy  love  too  blest ; 

One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supplies 
What  a whole  thankless  laud  to  his  denies.” 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  belongs  less  to  Rowe, 
for  whom  it  was  written,  than  to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near  him; 
and  indeed  gives  very  little  information  concerning  either. 

To  wish  jpeace  to  thy  shade  is  too  mythological  to  be  admitted  into  a 
Christian  temple  : the  ancient  worship  has  infected  almost  all  our 
other  compositions,  and  might  therefore  be  contented  to  spare  our 
epitaphs.  Let  fiction  at  least  cease  with  life,  and  let  us  be  serious 
over  the  grave.”* 

Johnson  has  omitted  to  notice  an  epitaph,  by  Pope,  actually  Inscribed  on  Rowe’s  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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VI. 

On  Mrs.  Cof.bet,  tcho  died  of  a cancer  in  her  breast.^*^ 

“Here  rests  a woman,  good  without  pretence,  • 

Blest  with  plain  reason,  and  with  sober  sense ; 

No  conquest  she,  but  o’er  herself  desir’d; 

No  arts  essay’d,  but  not  to  be  admir’d. 

Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 

Convinc’d  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 

So  unaffected,  so  compos’d  a mind, 

So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refin’d. 

Heaven,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tried ; 

The  saint  sustain’d  it,  but  the  woman  died.” 

I hare  always  considered  this  as  the  most  valuable  of  all  Pope’s 
epitaphs  : the  subject  of  it  is  a character  not  discriminated  by  any 
shining  or  eminent  peculiarities  ; yet  that  which  really  makes, 
though  not  the  splendour,  the  felicity  of  life,  and  that  which  every 
wise  man  will  choose  for  his  final  and  lasting  companion  in  the 
languor  of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  he  departs  weary  and 
disgusted  from  the  ostentatious,  the  volatile,  and  the  vain.  Of  such 
a character,  which  the  dull  overlook,  and  the  gay  despise,  it  was 
fit  that  the  value  should  be  made  known  and  the  dignity  established. 
Domestie  virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without  great  occasions,  or  conspi- 
cuous consequences,  in  an  even  unnoted  tenor,  required  the  genius 
of  Pope  to  display  it  in  such  a manner  as  might  attract  regard  and 
enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  to  lament  that  this  amiable 
woman  has  no  name  in  the  verses  ? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription  be  examined,  it  will 
appear  less  faulty  than  the  rest.  There  is  scarce  one  line  taken 
from  commonplaces,  unless  it  be  that  in  which  only  virtue  is  said  to 
be  our  ovm.  I once  heard  a lady  of  great  beauty  and  excellence 

In  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Margaret,  Westmlster.  (Sec  Maitland’s  ‘ London,’  foL  1789). 
This  epitaph  was  first  printed  in  D.  Lewis’s  ‘Miscellaneous  Poems,’  Sro.  1780,  p.  89,  where  it 
is  called  “ Epitaph  on  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Corbett,”  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  it 
was  really  written  on  a Mrs.  Cope  (a  Caryl  by  birth,  and  great  friend  of  the  poet’s),  who  died 
In  1728,  after  an  operation  described  as  one  of  the  most  terrible  ever  performed.  (‘  The  Athe- 
nseum  ’ of  22nd  July,  1351.)  The  operation  was  for  *‘  a cancer  in  her  breast.” 

s«o  Mary  (or  Molly)  Aston,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  Bart.  Her  sister  Margaret  was 
the  wife  of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  so  nobly  and  affectionately  remembered  by  Johnson  in  his  ‘Life 
of  Edmund  Smith.’  (Bee  this  edition  of  Johnson’s  * Lives,’  vnl.  L p.  471.) 
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object  to  the  fourth  line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural  and  incredi- 
ble panegyric.  Of  this  let  the  ladies  judge. 

VII. 

On  the  Jfonument  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Diqby,  and  of  hie  sister  Mart,  erected  by 
their  Father  the  Lord  Ligby,  in  the  Church  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  1727. 

“Go  ! fair  example  of  untainted  youth, 

Of  modest  wisdom,  and  pacific  truth : 

Composed  in  euficrings,  and  in  joy  sedate. 

Good  without  noise,  without  pretension  great. 

Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere. 

Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear : 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind. 

Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind ; 

Go,  live ! for  heaven’s  eternal  year  is  thine. 

Go,  and  exalt  thy  mortal  to  divine. 

And  thou,  blest  maid ! attendant  on  his  doom. 

Pensive  bast  follow’d  to  the  silent  tomb. 

Steered  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore. 

Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more  1 
Go,  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  is  known  I 
Go,  where  to  love  and  to  enjoy  are  onel 
Yet  take  these  tears.  Mortality’s  relief. 

And  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 

These  little  rites,  a stone,  a verso  receive, 

’Tis  all  a father,  all  a friend  can  give !’’ 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a general,  indiscriminate 
character,  and  of  the  sister  tells  nothing  but  that  she  died.  The 
difficulty  in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a particular  and  appropriate 
praise.  This,  however,  is  not  always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be 
the  diligence  or  ability  of  the  writer  ; for  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind have  no  charader  at  all,  have  little  that  distinguishes  them  from 
others  equally  good  or  bad,  and  therefore  nothing  can  bo  said  of 
them  which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to  a thousand 
more.  It  is  indeed  no  great  panegyric  that  there  is  inclosed  in  this 
tomb  one  who  was  born  in  one  year  and  died  in  another  ; yet  many 
useful  and  amiable  lives  have  been  spent,  which  yet  leave  little  mate- 
rials for  any  other  memorial.  These  are,  however,  not  the  proper 
subjects  of  poetry ; and  whenever  friendship,  or  any  other  motive. 
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obliges  a poet  to  write  on  such  subjects,  he  must  be  forgiven  if  he 
sometimes  wanders  in  generalities  and  utters  the  same  praises  over 
different  tombs. 

The  scantiness  of  human  praises  can  scarcely  be  made  more  appa- 
rent than  by  remarking  how  often  Pope  has,  in  the  few  epitaphs 
which  he  composed,  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from  himself.  The 
fourteen  epitaphs  which  he  has  written  comprise  about  a hundred 
and  forty  lines,  in  which  there  are  more  repetitions  than  will  easily 
be  found  in  all  the  rest  of  his  works.  In  the  eight  lines  which  make 
the  character  of  Digby,  there  is  scarce  any  thought,  or  word,  which 
may  not  be  found  in  the  other  epitaphs. 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strongest  and  most  elegant,  is 
borrowed  from  Dryden.  The  conclusion  is  the  same  with  that  on 
Harconrt,  but  is  here  more  elegant  and  better  connected. 

VIII. 

On  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller.  In  IVealminster  Abbey,  1723. 

“ Eneller,  by  Heaven,  and  not  a master  taught. 

Whose  Art  was  nature,  and  whose  pictures  thought ; 

Now  for  two  ages,  having  snatched  from  fate 
Whate’er  was  beauteous,  or  whate’er  was  great. 

Lies  crowned  with  Princes’  honours,  Poets’  lays. 

Due  to  his  merit,  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  Nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works ; and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die.” 

Of  this  epitaph  the  first  couplet  is  good,  the  second  not  bad,  the 
third  is  deformed  with  a broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned  not 
being  applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  lays,  and  the  fourth  is  not 
only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph  on  Raphael,  but  of  a very  harsh 
constrnction. 


IX. 

On  General  Henry  Withers.  In  Westminster  Abbey,  1729. 

“ Here,  Withers,  rest  I thou  bravest,  gentlest  mind. 

Thy  country’s  friend,  but  more  of  human  kind. 

0 i born  to  anus  ! O ! wortli  in  youth  approved  ! 

O ! soft  humanity  in  age  beloved  ! 

For  thee  the  hardy  veteran  drops  a tear. 

And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 
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Witlicrs,  adieu!  yet  not  with  thee  remoTO 
Thy  martial  spirit,  or  thy  social  love  1 
Amid.st  corrirption,  luxury,  and  rage. 

Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age  : 

Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 

The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone.” 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  affords  another  instance  of  common- 
places, though  somewhat  diversified  by  mingled  qualities  and  the 
peculiarity  of  a profession. 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and  unpleasing  ; exclama- 
tion seldom  succeeds  in  our  language  ; and  I think  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  particle  0 ! used  at  the  beginning  of  a sentence 
always  offends. 

Tlie  third  couplet  is  more  happy  : the  value  expressed  for  him,  by 
different  sorts  of  men,  raises  him  to  esteem  ; there  is  yet  something 
of  the  common  cant  of  superficial  satirists,  who  suppose  that  the 
insincerity  of  a courtier  destroys  all  his  sensations,  and  that  he  is 
equally  a dissembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I should  wish  the  epitaph  to  close,  but  that 
I should  be  unwilling  to  lose  the  two  next  lines,  which  yet  are 
dearly  bought  if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four  that  fol- 
low them. 

X. 

On  Mr.  Elijah  Fenton.  At  Easlhampatead.  in  Berkshire,  1780. 

“This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 

May  truly  say.  Here  lies  an  honest  man : 

A poet,  blest  beyond  the  poet’s  fate. 

Whom  Heaven  kept  sacred  from  the  Proud  and  Great: 

Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease. 

Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 

Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life ; and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear ; 

From  Nature’s  temperate  feast  rose  satisfied, 

Thanked  Heaven  that  he  lived,  and  that  he  died.” 

The  first  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed  from  Crashaw.**' 

The  modest  front  of  this  small  floor, 

Believe  me,  Reader,  can  say  more 
Than  many  a braver  marble  can : 

Here  lies  a truly  honest  mao. 

Crasitaw:  All  Epitoph  vpon  Mr.  rt  con/ormahle  dtiten^ 
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The  four  next  lines  contain  a species  of  praise  peculiar,  original,  and 
just.  Here,  therefore,  the  inscription  should  have  ended,  the  latter 
part  containing  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  every  man  who  is 
wise  and  good.  The  character  of  Fenton  was  so  amiable,  that  I 
cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  some  poet  or  biographer  to  display  it 
more  fully  for  the  advantage  of  posterity.  If  he  did  not  stand 
in  the  first  rank  of  genius,  he  may  claim  a place  in  the  second ; and, 
whatever  criticism  may  object  to  his  writings,  censure  could  find 
very  little  to  blame  in  his  life. 


XI. 

On  Mr.  Gay.  In  Wexttninster  Abbey,  1733. 

“Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild; 

In  wit,  a man ; simplicity,  a child  : 

With  native  humour  tempering  virtuous  rage. 

Formed  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age  : 

Above  temptation,  in  a low  estate, 

And  uncorrupted,  ev’n  among  the  Great : 

A safe  companion,  and  an  ca.sy  friend, 

Unblanred  through  life,  lamented  in  thy  end. 

These  are  thy  honours ! not  that  here  ihy  bust 
Is  mixed  with  heroes,  or  with  kings  thy  dust ; 

But  that  the  Worthy  and  the  Good  shall  say. 

Striking  their  pensive  bosoms — Here  lies  Gay.” 

As  Gay  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this  epitaph  was  pro- 
bably written  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention  ; yet  it  is  not 
more  successfully  executed  than  the  rest,  for  it  will  not  always 
happen  that  the  success  of  a poet  is  proportionate  to  his  labour. 
The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to  all  works  of  imagination, 
which  are  often  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out  of  the  performer’s 
power,  by  hints  of  which  he  perceives  not  the  origin,  by  sudden 
elevations  of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce  in  himself,  and  which 
sometimes  rise  when  he  expects  them  least. 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes  of  each  other  ; 
gttuk  manners  and  mild  affections,  if  they  mean  anything,  must  mean 
the  same. 

That  Gay  was  a man  in  wit  is  a very  frigid  commendation  ; to 
have  the  wit  of  a man  is  not  much  for  a poet.  The  wit  of  man  and 
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the  sim^idty  of  a child,  make  a poor  and  vulgar  contrast,  and 
rai.se  no  ideas  of  excellence,  either  intellectual  or  moral.’” 

In  the  next  couplet  • rage  is  less  properly  introduced  after  the 
mention  of  mildness  and  gentleness,  which  are  made  the  constituents 
of  his  character ; for  a man  so  mild  and  gentle  to  temper  his  rage, 
was  not  difficult. 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound,  and  mean  in  its  con- 
ception ; the  opposition  is  obvious,  and  the  word  lash,  used  abso- 
lutely and  without  any  modification,  is  gross  and  improper. 

To  be  above  temptation  in  poverty  and  free  from  corruption  among 
the  great,  is  indeed  such  a peculiarity  as  deserved  notice.  But  to  be 
a safe  companion  is  a praise  merely  negative,  arising  not  from  pos- 
session of  virtue,  but  the  absence  of  vice,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character  by  asserting  that  he  was 
lamented  in  his  end.  Every  man  that  dies  is,  at  least  by  the  writer 
of  his  epitaph,  supposed  to  be  lamented,  and  therefore  this  general 
lamentation  does  no  honour  to  Gay. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar  ; the  adjectives  are  with- 
out any  substantive,  and  the  epithets  without  a subject. 

The  thought  in  the  last  line,  that  Gay  is  buried  in  the  bosoms 
of  the  worthy  and  the  good,  who  are  distinguished  only  to  lengthen 
the  line,  is  so  dark  that  few  understand  it  ; and  so  harsh  when  it  is 
explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 


XII. 

Intended  /or  Sir  Isaac  Xewto.n.  In  Westminster  Abbey. 
“IsAAcns  Newtonius: 

Quem  Imraortalem 
Testnntur,  Tempxis,  Natura,  Caelum : 

Mortalem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature,  and  Nature’s  laws,  lay  hid  in  night : 

God  said.  Let  Newton  be  ! and  all  was  light.” 

tti  Pope  had  Drydea  In  his  eye ; 

Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a child. 

On  Mtb.  KUligr^to, 
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Of  his  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  faults  seem  not  to  be  very  few. 
Why  part  should  be  Latin  and  part  English,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
cover. In  the  Latin  the  opposition  of  Immortalis  and  Murtalis  is  a 
mere  sound  or  a mere  quibble  ; he  is  not  immortal  in  any  sense 
contrary  to  that  in  which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the  words  night  and 
light  are  too  nearly  allied. 


XIII. 

On  EIduund  Dcke  of  BncKiNcnAU,  who  died  in  the  19<A  year  of  his  age, 

1735.  ^ 

“ If  modest  youth,  with  cool  reflection  crowned, 

And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 

Could  save  a parent’s  justest  pride  from  fate, 

Or  add  one  patriot  to  a sinking  state ; 

This  weeping  marble  had  not  asked  thy  tear, 

Or  sadly  told  how  many  hopes  lie  here ! 

The  living  virtue  now  had  shone  approved, 

The  senate  heard  him  and  his  country  loved. 

Yet  softer  honours  and  less  noisy  fame. 

Attend  the  shade  of  gentle  Buckingham : 

In  whom  a race,  for  courage  famed  and  art. 

Ends  in  the  milder  merit  of  the  heart: 

And,  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  given, 

Pays  the  last  tribute  of  a saint  to  heaven.” 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the  rest,  but  I know  not 
for  what  reason.  To  crown  with  reflection  is  surely  a mode  of  speech 
approaching  to  nonsense.  Opening  virtues  hlooming  rovmd  is  some- 
thing like  tautology  ; the  six  following  lines  are  poor  and  prosaic. 
Art  is  in  another  couplet  used  for  arts,  that  a rhyme  may  be  had  to 
heart.  The  last  six  lines  are  the  best,  but  not  excellent. 

The  rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances  hardly  deserve  the  notice 
of  criticism.  The  contemptible  ‘ Dialogue ' between  He  and  She 
should  have  been  suppressed  for  the  author’s  sake. 

In  his  last  epitaph,  ‘ On  Himself,’  in  which  he  attempts  to  be 

«»«  Only  Bon  of  John  ShefGeld,  Uuke  of  Backingbam,  the  subject  of  one  of  Johnson’s  “ little 
Uves.”  (See  vol.  L p.  601.) 
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jocular  upon  one  of  the  few  things  that  make  wise  men  serious,  he 
confounds  the  living  man  with  the  dead  : 

“ Under  this  stone,  or  under  this  sill, 

Or  under  this  turf,”  &c. 

When  a man  is  once  buried,  the  question  under  what  he  is  buried 
is  easily  decided.  He  forgot  that  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  be  laid  over  him  till  his  grave 
was  made.  Such  is  the  folly  of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new  : even  this  wretchedness  seems  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  following  tuneless  lines  : 

“ Ludovici  Ariosti  humantur  ossa 
Sub  hoc  marmore,  vel  sub  hac  humo,  sou 
Sub  quicquid  voluit  benignus  hseres 
Sive  hoeredo  benignior  comes,  seu 
Opportunius  incidens  Viator : 

<>uire  hand  potdt  fatura,  sed  cto 
Tanti  erat  vacuum  sibi  cadaver 
Ut  utnain  cuperet  parare  vivens, 

Vivens  ista  tanicn  sibi  paravit. 

Quffl  inscribi  voluit  suo  sepulchre 
Olim  siquod  haberetis  sepulchrum.” 

Surely  Ariosto  did  not  venture  to  expect  that  his  trifle  would 
have  ever  had  such  an  illustrious  imitator. 


In  Pope  I cannot  read  a line 
But  vltb  a sigh  I wish  It  mine : 

When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I can  do  in  six. 

Swift  : On  Poetry.  A Rhaptody. 

No  one  ever  threw  so  much  sense,  together  with  so  much  ease,  into  a couplet,  as  Pope. — 
Bhihbtonx. 
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IGGI-mS. 


Born  In  Dublin  of  English  Parents — Educated  at  Dublin  and  Oxford — Enters  the  serrice  of  Sir 
William  Temple — liecomes  acquainted  with  Stella — Is  introduced  to  William  III. — Is  left  Sir 
William  Temple’s  Literary  Executor — His  unpromising  appearance  as  a Poet — Dryden’s 
Criticism  on  his  Odes — Publishes  ‘ The  Tale  of  a Tub  ’ — Sides  with  the  Whigs  under  Somers 
and  Godolphiu — Seeks  the  patronage  of  Halifax — Introduced  to  Harley  and  St.  John — Sides 
with  the  Tories — Uis  Political  InHueuce — Is  made  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s — His  Church  Pros- 
pects ruined  by  the  Heath  of  Queen  Anne — -His  Two  Visits  to  England — Publishes  ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels  ’ — Supposed  to  have  been  married  to  Stella — Stella  and  Vanessa — His  Services  to 
Ireland — Disappointments  and  Idlotcy — Death  and  Burial  in  St,  Patrick’s  Cathedral — Works 
and  Character. 


‘An  account  of  Dr.  Swift  Las  been  already  collected,  with  great  dili- 
gence and  acuteness,  by  Dr.  Hawkeswortli,  according  to  a scheme 
which  I laid  before  him  in  the  intimacy  of  our  friendship.  I cannot 
therefore  be  expected  to  say  much  of  a life  concerning  which  I had 
long  since  communicated  my  thoughts  to  a man  capable  of  dignify- 
ing his  narrations  with  so  much  elegance  of  language  and  force  of 
sentiment. 

Jonathan  Swift  was,  according  to  an  account  said  to  be  written 
by  liimself,’  the  son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  was  born 
at  Dublin  on  St.  Andrew’s  Day,  1661  : according  to  his  own  report, 
as  delivered  by  Pope  to  Spence,’  he  was  born  at  Leicester,  the  son 
of  a clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a parish  in  Herefordshire.’ 
During  his  life  the  place  of  his  birth  was  undetermined.  lie  was 
contented  to  be  called  an  Irishman  by  the  Irish  ; but  would  occa- 
sionally call  himself  an  Englishman.  The  question  may,  without 
much  regret,  be  left  in  the  obscurity  in  which  he  delighted  to 
involve  it.* 

' Thla  account,  the  original  MS.  of  which,  in  his  own  hand,  was  presented  to  the  University 
Library  of  Dublin  by  Deane  Swift,  was  first  Printed  In  Deane  Swift’s  Essay,  Ac.,  8vo.  1755. 

2 Spence  by  Singer,  p.  101. 

• Goodrich, 

* As  to  my  native  country,  I happened  Indeed  by  a perfect  accident  to  be  born  here,  my 
mother  being  left  here  from  returning  to  her  house  at  Leicester ; and  I was  a year  old  before 

VOL.  II.  . 16  • 
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Whatever  was  liis  birth,  his  edneatioii  was  Irish.  lie  was  sent 
at  tlie  ago  of  six  to  the  school  at  Kilkenny,  ami  in  his  fifteenth  year 
(1682)  was  aiiniitteil  into  the  University  of  Duliliu. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  cither  not  diligent  or  not  happy. 
It  must  disappoint  every  reader’s  expectation,  that  when  at  the 
usual  time  he  claimed  the  Bachelorship  of  Arts,  he  was  found  by  the 
exandners  too  conspicuously  deficient  for  regular  admission,  and 
obtained  his  degree  at  last  by  special  favour  f a term  used  in  that 
university  to  denote  want  of  merit. 

Of  this  disgrace  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  he  was  much 
ashamed,  and  shame  had  its  jiroper  effect  in  producing  reformation. 
He  re.solvcd  from  that  time  to  study  eight  hours  n-d;iy,  and  continued 
his  industry  for  seven  years,  with  what  improvement  is  sufficiently 
known.  This  part  of  his  story  well  deserves  to  be  remembered  ; it 
may  afford  useful  admonition  and  powerful  encouragement  to  men 
tvho.se  abilities  have  been  made  for  a time  u.seless  by  their  pas.sions 
or  pleasures,  and  «ho,  having  lost  one  jtart  of  life  in  idleue.s.s,  are 
tempted  to  throw  away  the  remainder  in  despair. 

In  this  course  of  daily  application  he  continued  three  yeai's  longer 
at  Dublin  : and  in  this  time,  if  the  ob.servation  of  au  old  companion 
may  be  trusted,  he  drew  the  first  sketch  of  his  ‘ Tale  of  a Tub.’  ‘ 
AVhen  he  was  about  one-aiul-twcnty  (1688),  being  by  the  death 
of  Godwin  Swift,  his  uncle,  who  had  sujtported  him,  left  without 
subsistence,  he  went  to  consult  his  mother,  who  then  lived  at  Lcices- 


I was  sent  to  Knginnd ; and  thus  I am  a Teague,  or  an  Irhbman,  or  what  people  please, 
although  the  best  part  of  my  life  was  in  England. — Swift  to  Mr.  Grant,  Dublin,  March  2S, 
173;}^  (Scott,  xviii  203). 

1 loved  my  I.ord  your  father  better  than  any  other  man  In  the  world,  although  I had  no 
obligation  to  him  on  the  score  of  preferment,  having  been  driven  to  this  wretched  kingdom,  to 
which  1 was  almost  a stranger,  by  his  want  of  power  to  keep  me  in  w hat  1 ought  to  call  my 
owu  country,  although  I happened  to  be  dropped  here,  and  was  a year  old  before  I left  it ; and 
to  my  sorrow  did  not  die  before  I came  back  to  it  again. — Swift  to  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford, 
June  14,  1737.  (Scott,  xix.  7C.) 

In  * An  Examination  of  certain  Abuses,  Corruptions,  and  Enormities  In  the  City  of  Dublin,* 
written  in  1732,  Swift  observes  that  he  had  always  been  watchful  over  the  interests  of  the  City 
of  Dublin — **  that  renowned  city  where  {iihfdt  invuiui)  I hud  the  honour  to  draw  luy  hrsi 
breath.” — {yiiHfC*  hy  Svoti^  2nd  ed  vii.  JJ37.) 

His  mother  was  Abigail  Erick,  of  a good  family  in  Leicestershire.  She  died  at  Lciccfier, 
24lh  April,  1710,  and  Is  affectionately  reiuembered  by  Swift.  (JkoU^  xv.  855,  2nd  ed.) 

® Upfciati  Qi  atia  is  the  entry  in  the  Uegister. 

• This  fact  Swift’s  companion,  Mr.^  Waryng,  often  mentioned  to  Mr.  IVhiteway  — Jhtott 
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ter,  about  the  future  course  of  his  life,  and  by  her  direction  solicited 
the  advice  and  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married 
one  of  Mrs.  Swift’s  relations,  and  whose  father,  Sir  John  Temple, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  had  lived  in  great  familiarity  of 
friendship  with  Godwin  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan  had  been  to  that 
time  maintained. 

Temple  received  with  sufficient  kindness  the  nephew  of  his  father’s 
friend,  with  whom  he  was,  when  they  conversed  together,  so  much 
pleased,  that  he  detained  him  two  years  in  his  hou.se.  Here  ’ he 
became  known  to  King  William,  who  sometimes  visited  Temple 
when  he  was  disabled  by  the  gout,  and,  being  attended  by  Swift  in 
the  garden,  showed  him  how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  way.* 

King  William’s  notions  were  all  military  ; and  he  expressed  his 
kindness  to  Swift  by  offering  to  make  him  a captain  of  horse.’ 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor  Park,”  he  took  Swift  with  him  ; 
and  when  he  was  consulted  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  about  the 
e.xpedience  of  complying  with  a bill  then  depending  for  making  par- 
liaments triennial,  against  which  King  William  wms  strongly  preju- 
diced, after  having  in  vain  tried  to  show'  the  Earl  that  the  proposal 
involved  nothing  dangerous  to  royal  pow'er,  he  sent  Swift  for  the 
same  purpose  to  the  King.  Swift,  who  probably  was  proud  of  his 
employment,  and  went  with  all  the  confidence  of  a young  man, 
found  his  arguments,  and  his  art  of  displaying  them,  made  totally 
ineffectual  by  the  predetermination  of  the  King  ; and  used  to  men- 
tion this  disappointment  as  his  first  antidote  against  vanity. 

Before  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a disorder,  as  he  thought,  by 
eating  too  much  fruit.  The  original  of  diseases  is  commonly 
obscure.  Almost  every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  get,  with- 
out any  great  inconvenience.  The  di.scasc  of  Swift  w'as  giddiness 
with  deafness,  which  attacked  him  from  time  to  time,  began  very 


’ At  Sheen,  near  Kichmond,  in  Surrey. 

• In  their  evening  conversations,  among  other  bagateiies,  the  King,  as  I have  heard  from 
tlie  D-Jctor’»  own  mouth,  offered  to  make  him  a captain  of  horae,  and  gave  liim  instruction!!, 
no  great  was  tlie  freedom  of  tlieir  conversation,  how  to  cut  aaparagua  (a  vegetable  wliich 
his  M:ijesty  was  extremely  fond  of)  in  the  Duteli  manner. — Dkan  Swift:  Svo.  17P5 

p.  108. 

“ Orrery’s  ‘ Itemarka,’  12ino.  1750,  p.  18. 

i»  Moor  Park,  near  Farnharo,  In  Surrey. 
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farljT,  pursued  him  through  life,  and  at  last  sent  him  t«j  the  grave, 
deprived  of  reason. 

Beiug  much  oppressed  at  Moor  Park  by  this  grievous  malady,  he 
was  advised  to  try  his  native  air,  and  went  to  Ireland  ; but,  finding 
no  benefit,  returned  to  Sir  William,  at  whose  house  he  continued  his 
studies,  and  is  known  to  have  read,  among  other  books,  ‘ Cyprian  ’ 
and  ‘ irenmus.’  He  thought  exercise  of  great  necessity,  and  used  to 
run  half  a mile  up  and  dowm  a hill  every  two  hours." 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which  his  first  degree  w'as 
conferred  left  him  no  great  fondness  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  become  a Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford. 
In  the  testimonial  which  he  produced,  the  words  of  di.sgrace  were 
omitted  : and  he  took  his  Master’s  degree  (July  5,  1692)  with  such 
reception  and  regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  lived  with  Temple,  he  used  to  pay  his  mother  at  Leices- 
ter a yearly  visit,  lie  travelled  on  foot,  unless  some  violence  of 
weather  drove  him  into  a waggon,  and  at  night  he  would  go  to  a 
penny  lodging,  where  he  purchased  clean  sheets  for  sixpence.  This 

**  The  original  of  the  following  letter  is  in  the  rich  collection  of  John  Young,  Esq.,  of  Van 
brugh  Ficlch*,  Blackheath,  and  ii  now  pubUshed  for  the  first  time  by  hU  kind  permission : — 

Sir  William  Temple  to  Sib  Robert  Southwell, 

S% — I was  lately  acquainted  by  Mf  Hanbury  with  the  favor  of  yf  remembrance  and  Inqulrys 
after  mec  and  my  family,  by  wh  wee  are  all  obliged,  and  returnc  you  all  our  wishes  for  yr  good 
health  and  good  fortunes  w^t^  way  soever  you  turne  them.  This  afternoon  I hear,  though  by 
a common  hande,  that  you  are  going  over  Into  Irclande,  Secretary  of  State  for  that  King* 
dome,  upon  wfh  I venture  to  make  you  the  offer  of  a servant,  In  case  you  may  have  occasion 
for  such  a one  as  this  bearer.  Hee  w'as  borne  and  bred  there  (though  of  a good  family  In 
Herefordshire),  was  neer  seven  years  In  the  college  of  Dublyn,  and  ready  to  take  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  when  hee  was  forced  away  by  the  desertion  of  that  colledge  upon  the  calam- 
itys  of  the  country.  Since  that  time  hee  has  lived  in  my  house,  read  to  mee,  writt  for  mee, 
and  kept  all  accounts  as  fair  as  my  small  occasions  required,  llee  has  latine  and  greek,  some 
french,  writes  a very  good  and  current  hand,  la  very  honest  and  diligent,  and  has  good 
friends,  though  they  have  for  the  present  lost  their  fortunes,  in  Irelande,  and  his  whole  family 
having  been  long  known  to  mee  obliged  mee  thus  fair  to  take  care  of  him.  If  you  please  to 
accept  him  into  your  service,  either  as  a Gentleman  to  waite  on  you,  or  as  a Clarke  to  write 
under  you,  and  either  to  use  him  so  if  you  like  his  service,  or  upon  any  establishment  of  the 
CMledge,  to  recommend  him  to  a fellowship  there,  hee  has  a just  pretence  to,  I shall 
acknowledge  it  as  a great  obligation  to  mee,  as  well  as  to  him,  and  endeavour  to  deserve  It  by 
the  constancy  of  mv  being  alwaies, 

Sr,  yr  most  falthfull  and  most  humble  servant, 

W.  Tbmplb. 

Moor  Parke,  neer  Farnhaic,  May  29,  1690. 

Addressed 

For  Sr  Robert  Southwell. 
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practice  Lord  Orrery  imputes  to  his  innate  love  of  grossness  and 
vulgarity  : '*  some  may  ascribe  it  to  his  desire  of  surveying  human 
life  tlirough  all  its  varieties;  and  others,  perhaps  with  equal  proba- 
bility, to  a passion  which  seems  to  have  been  deep  lixed  in  his  heart, 
the  love  of  a shilling.” 

In  time  he  begau  to  think  that  his  attendance  at  Moor  Park  de- 
served some  other  recompense  than  the  pleasure,  however  mingled 
with  improvement,  of  Temple’s  conversation  ; '*  and  grew  so  impa- 
tient, that  (1694)  he  went  away  in  discontent. 

Temple,  conscious  of  having  given  reason  for  complaint,  is  said  to 
have  made  him  Deputy  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  ; which,  ac- 
cording to  his  kinsman’s  ” account,  was  au  office  which  he  knew 
him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift  therefore  resolved  to  enter  into 
the  Church,  in  which  ho  had  at  first  no  higher  hopes  than  of  the 
chaplainship  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon  ; but  being  recommended 
to  Lord  Capel  [then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland],  he  obtained 
the  prebend  of  Kilroot  in  Connor,  of  about  a hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a companion  like  Swift  so 
necessary,  that  he  invited  him  back,  with  a promise  to  procure  him 
EnglLsh  preferment  in  exchange  for  the  prebend,  which  he  desired 
him  to  resign.  With  this  request  Swift  complied,  having  perhaps 
equally  repented  their  separation,  and  they  lived  on  together  with 
mutual  satisfactiou  ; aud,  in  the  four  years  that  passed  between  his 
return  and  Temple’s  death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  ‘ The  Talc 
of  a Tub  ’ aud  ‘ The  Battle  of  the  Books.”  ’* 

Orrery’s  ‘Remarks,’  ed.  1753,  p.  21. 

If  he  walked  an  hour  or  two  on  any  occasion.  Instead  of  taking  a coach  or  a chair,  he 
then  cried  out  that  he  had  earned  a shiUing  or  eightccnpence. — Delany,  p.  18. 

I persuade  myself  that  it  is  shliiing  weather  as  seidom  as  possibie ; and  hare  found  out  that 
there  are  few  court  visits  that  are  worth  a shilling. — Gat  to  Swift,  March  20,  1T30-1. 

>t  1 am  not  to  take  orders  tiil  the  King  [WiiUam  III  ] gives  me  a prebend,  and  Sir  Wiliiam 
Tempic,  though  ho  promises  me  the  certainty  of  it,  yet  is  iess  forward  tlian  I could  wish, 
because  (I  suppose)  he  believes  I shall  leave  him,  and,  upon  some  accounts,  he  thinks  me  a 
little  necessary  to  him. — Swift  to  Mr.  William  Swift,  (Moor  Park,  Nov.  29,  1G92).  Hcott,  xv. 
257. 

Deane  Swift  in  his  Essay,  8vo.  1755,  Appendix,  p.  40. 

>“  Mr.  Temple,  Nephew  to  Sir  William  Temple,  and  brother  to  Lord  Palmerston,  who  lately 
died  at  Bath,  declared  to  a friend  of  mine,  that  Sir  William  hired  Swift,  at  his  first  entrance 
into  the  world,  to  read  to  him,  and  sometimes  to  be  his  amanuensis,  at  the  rate  of  207.  a year 
and  his  board,  which  was  then  high  preferment  to  him ; but  that  Sir  William  never  favoured 
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Swift  began  early  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that  he  was  a poet,  and 
w'rotc  Pindaric  Odes  to  Temple,  to  the  King,  and  to  tlie  Athenian 
Society,  a knot  of  obscure  men,  who  published  a periodical  pauiph* 
let  of  answers  to  questions  sent,  or  supposed  to  be  sent,  by  letters. 
I have  been  told  that  Dryden,  having  perused  these  verses,  said, 
“ Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  a poet  and  that  this  denuncia- 
tion was  the  motive  of  Swift’s  perpetual  malevolence  to  Dr3’den.” 

In  1G99  Temple  died  and  left  a legacy  with  his  manuscripts  to 
Swift,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  from  King  William  a promise 
of  the  first  prebend  that  should  be  vacant  at  Westminster  or  Can- 
terbury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be  forgotten,  Swdft  dedicated  to  the 
King  the  posthnmous  works  with  which  he  was  intrusted  ; but 
neither  the  dedication  nor  tcnderne.ss  for  the  man  whom  he  once  had 
treated  w'ith  confidence  and  fondness  revived  in  King  William  the 
remembrance  of  his  promi.se.  Sw'ift  awhile  attended  the  Court,  but 
soon  found  his  solicitations  hopeless. 

lie  was  then  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley’*  to  accompany  him 
into  Ireland  as  his  private  secretary  ; but  after  having  done  the 
business  till  their  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  that  one  Busho  had 
persuaded  the  Earl  that  a clergyman  was  not  a proper  secretary, 
and  had  obtained  the  office  for  himself.  In  a man  like  Swift  such 
circumvention  and  inconstancy  must  have  e.xcited  violent  indignation. 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  Lord  Berkeley  had  the  disposal  of 
the  deanery  of  Derry,  and  Swift  e.xpccted  to  obtain  it,  but  by  the 
secretary’s  influence,  supposed  to  have  been  secured  by  a bribe,  it  was 
bestowed  on  somebody  else  ; and  Swift  was  dismissed  with  the  liv- 
ings of  Laracor  and  Rathbeggan,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  which  to- 
gether did  not  equal  half  the  value  of  the  deanery.’* 


him  with  bis  conversation,  because  of  his  ill  qualities,  nor  allowed  him  to  sit  down  at  table 
with  him. — Kichahdson  (the  Novelist)  to  Lady  Bradshuigh,  April  2*2,  176‘2. 

“ X rememl)cr  to  have  heard  my  father  say  that  Mr.  Klljah  Fenton,  who  was  his  intimate 
friend,  and  hud  been  his  master,  informed  him  that  Dryden,  upon  seeing  some  of  Swift's 
earliest  verses,  said  to  him  * Young  man,  you  will  never  be  a poet and  that  this  was  the 
Cause  of  Swift's  rooted  aversion  to  Dryden."— Jos.  Wabtox  : oa  ii,  812.  (See 

also  Note  5,  in  Malone's  Life  of  Dryden,  p.  241.) 

Newly  appointed  one  of  the  liord  Justices  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  1710.  One  of  bl8 
daughters.  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  was  an  able  and  favourite  correspondent  of  Swift's. 

Laracor  U about  twenty  miles  from  Dublin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trim.  “ The  first  of 
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At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty  by  reading  prayers 
on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  performed  all  the  ofTicesof  his  pro- 
fession with  great  decency  and  exactness. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor  he  invited  to  Ireland  the  un- 
fortnnate  Stella,'"’  a young  woman  whose  name  was  Johnson,  the 
daughter  of  the  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in  considera- 
tion of  her  father’s  virtues,  left  her  a thousand  pounds.  With  her 
came  Mrs.  Dingley,”  whose  whole  fortune  was  twenty-seven  pounds 
a year  for  her  life.  With  these  ladies  he  passed  his  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  to  them  he  opened  his  bosom  ; but  they  never  resided  in 
the  same  house,  nor  did  he  see  either  without  a witness.  They  lived 
at  the  Parsonage  when  Swift  was  away  ; and  when  he  returned,  re- 
moved to  a lodging  or  to  the  house  of  a neighbouring  clergyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze  the  world  with 
early  pregnancy  : his  first  work,  except  his  few  poetical  Essays,  was 
the  ‘Dissensions  in  Athens  and  Rome,’  published  (1101)  in  his 
thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance,  paying  a visit  to  some 
bishop,  he  heard  mention  made  of  the  new  pamphlet  that  Burnet  had 
written,  replete  with  political  knowledge.  When  he  seemed  to 
doubt  Burnet’s  right  to  the  work,  he  was  told  by  the  Bishop  that  he 
was  “ a young  man  and  still  persisting  to  doubt,  that  he  was  “ a 
very  positive  young  man.” 

Three  years  afterwards  (1104)  was  published  ‘ The  Tale  of  a Tub:” 
of  this  book  charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be 
written  by  a man  of  a peculiar  character,  without  ill  intention  ; but 
it  is  certainly  of  dangerous  example.  That  Swift  was  its  author, 
though  it  be  universally  believed,  was  never  owned  by  himself,  nor 
very  well  proved  by  any  evidence  ; but  no  other  claimant  can  be 

these,”  says  Lord  Orrery,  p.  20,  “ was  worth  about  two  hundred,  and  the  latter  about  sixty 
pounds  a year,  and  they  were  the  only  church  preferments  he  enjoyed  till  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  in  the  year  1713.”  It  was  at  Laracor  that  the  willows  were  of  which  we 
read  so  often  in  the  Journal  to  Stella. 

2®  She  [Esther  Johnson]  was  born  at  Kichmond  In  Surrey,  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  lf»8l.  Her  father  was  a younger  brother  of  a good  family  ia  Nottinghamshire,  her  mo- 
ther of  a lower  degree  ; and  Indeed  she  hud  little  to  boast  of  her  birth.  I knew  her  from  six 
years  old,  and  had  some  share  In  her  education,  &c. — Swift  : irorX*«  by  ix.  2Sl,  sec.  ed. 

Her  mother  U described  In  Stella’s  will  as  “my  dear  mother,  Mrs.  Bridget  Mose,  of  Earn* 
ham  In  Surrey ;”  and  her  only  sister  as  “ ray  dear  sister,  Ann  Johnson  aliitu  Filby.”  Swift  dia» 
liked  Stella’s  mother.  Ann  Johnson  was  baptized  at  Richmond  In  Surrey,  in  1688. 

**  Rebecca  Dlngley,  who  died  unmarried  in  July,  1748. 
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produced,  and  he  did  not  deny  it  when  Archbishop  Sharp  and  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  tlic  Queen,  debarred  hiii- 
' from  a l)ishopric.’'“ 

When  this  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention  of  the  public, 
Sachcverell,  meeting  Smalridge,  tried  to  flatter  him,  seeming  to  think 
him  the  author  ; but  Smalridge  answered  with  indignation,  “ Not 
all  that  you  and  1 have  in  the  world,  nor  all  that  ever  we  shall 
have,  should  hire  me  to  write  ‘ The  Tale  of  a Tub.’  ” ” 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bentley  must  be  confessed 
to  discover  want  of  knowledge,  or  want  of  integrity  : he  did  not 
understand  the  two  controversies,  or  he  willingly  misrepresented 
them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  ground  against  truth  only  a little 
while.  The  honours  due  to  learning  have  been  justly  distributed  by 
the  decision  of  posterity. 

‘The  Buttle  of  the  Books’  is  so  like  the  ‘Combat  des  Livres,’ 
which  the  same  question  concerning  the  ancients  and  moderns  had 
produced  in  France,  that  the  improbability  of  such  a coincidence 
of  thoughts  without  communication  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  balanced 
by  the  anonymous  protestation  prefixed,  in  which  all  knowledge 
of  the  French  book  is  peremptorily  disowned. 

For  some  time  after.  Swift  was  probably  employed  in  solitary 

Lord  Bolingbroke  told  me  last  Friday  that  he  would  recoDcIle  you  to  Lady  Somerset,  and 
then  it  would  be  easy  to  set  you  right  with  the  Queen ; and  that  you  should  be  made  easy 
here  and  never  go  over. — Barbkr  to  Swift,  Aug  8, 1T14. 

“Dr.  Swift  wae  always  persuaded  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  [Sharp]  had  made  impres- 
Bions  on  Queen  Anne  to  his  disadvantage,  and  by  that  means  had  obstructed  his  preferment  in 
England  ; and  he  has  hinted  this  in  his  ^ Apology  for  the  Tale  of  the  Tub,’  and  In  other  parts 
of  his  works;  and  yet  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  must  have  been  well  informed  of  this  par* 
ticular,  told  me  that  he  bad  been  assured  by  the  Queen  herself  that  she  never  had  received 
any  unfavourable  character  of  Br.  Swift,  nor  had  the  Archbishop,  or  any  other  person,  en- 
deavoured to  lessen  him  In  her  esteem,  ftly  Lord  Bolingbroke  added,  that  this  tale  was  In 
vented  by  the  Karl  of  Oxford  to  deceive  Swift,  and  make  him  contented  with  his  Beanery  In 
Ireland;  which,  although  his  native  country,  he  always  looked  on  as  a place  of  banishment. 
If  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  hated  the  Earl  of  Oxford  less,  I should  have  been  readily  inclined  to 
believe  him.” — Br.  Kino  : Anecdotes^  p.  GO. 

Swift  was  never  introduced  to  Queen  Anne. — Scott,  xv.  403. 

33  I am  of  your  opinion  as  to  ‘The  Tale  of  a Tub.*  1 am  not  alone  hi  the  opinion,  as  you 
are  there;  but  I am  pretty  near  it,  having  but  very  fow  on  my  side ; but  those  few  are  worth 
a million.  However.  1 have  never  spoke  my  sentiments,  not  caring  to  contradict  a multitude. 
Bottom  admires  It,  and  cannot  bear  my  saying  I confess  I was  diverted  with  several  pas* 
sages  when  1 read  It,  but  I should  not  care  to  read  it  again. — Congreve  to  Keally,  Oct.  23 
1704.  (Berkeley’s  * Literary  Relics,*  Svo.  1789,  p.  &40). 

**  The  anonymous  protestation  was,  however,  the  work  of  Swift. 
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study,  gaining  the  qualifications  requisite  for  future  eminence.  How 
often  he  visited  England,  and  with  what  diligence  he  attended 
his  parishes,  I know  not.  It  was  not  till  about  four  years  after- 
wards that  he  became  a professed  author  ; and  then  one  year 
(1708)  produced  ‘The  Sentiments  of  a Church  of  England  Man,’ 
the  ridicule  of  astrology,  under  the  name  of  ‘ Bickerstaflf,’  the  ‘ Ar- 
gument against  Abolishing  Christiaidty,’  and  the  defence  of  the 
‘ Sacramental  Test.’ 

‘ The  Sentiments  of  a Church  of  England  Man  ’ is  written  with 
great  coolness,  moderation,  ease,  and  perspicuity.  The  ‘ Argument 
against  Abolishing  Christianity’  is  a very  happy  and  judicious  irony. 
One  passage  in  it  deserves  to  be  selected. 

“ If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  bow  could  the  free-thinkers, 
the  strong  rcasoncr.s,  and  the  men  of  profound  learning  be  able  to 
find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in  all  points,  whereon  to  display 
their  abilities  ? What  wonderful  productions  of  wit  should  w'e  be 
deprived  of  from  those  whose  genius  by  continual  practice  has  been 
wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and  invectives  against  religion,  and 
would  therefore  never  be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves, 
upon  any  other  subject ! We  are  daily  complaining  of  the  great 
decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  we  take  away  the  greatest, 
perhaps  the  only  topic  we  have  left  ? Who  would  ever  have  sus- 
pected Asgill  for  a wit,  or  Tolaud  for  a philosopher,  if  the  inex- 
haustible stock  of  Christianity  had  not  been  at  hand  to  j)rovide 
them  with  materials?  AVhat  other  subject,  through  all  art  or 
nature,  could  have  produced  Tindal  for  a profound  author,  or  fur- 
nished him  with  readers  ? It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject  that 
alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  writer  ; for  had  a hundred  such 
pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of  religion,  they  would  have 
immediately  sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion.” 

The  reasonableness  of  a test  is  not  hard  to  be  proved  ; but  per- 
haps it  must  be  allowed  that  the  proper  test  has  not  been  chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published  under  the  name  of 
‘Bickerstaff’  induced  Steele,  when  he  projected  ‘The  Tatler,’  to 
assume  an  appellation  which  had  already  gained  possession  of  the 
reader’s  notice. 

In  the  year  following  [1709]  he  wrote  a ‘ Project  for  the  Advance- 
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mcnt  of  Religion,’  addressed  to  Lady  Berkeley,”  by  whose  kindness 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his  benefices.  To  this 
project,  which  is  formed  with  great  purity  of  intention,  and  dis- 
played with  sprightliness  and  elegance,  it  can  only  be  objected  that, 
like  many  projects,  it  is,  if  not  generally  impracticable,  yet  evidently 
hopeless,  as  it  su|)poses  more  zeal,  concord,  and  perseverance  than  a 
view  of  mankind  gives  reason  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  [1709]  a ‘ Vindication  of  BickerstJiff,’ 
and  an  explanation  of  an  ‘ Ancient  Prophecy,’  part  written  after  the 
facts,  and  the  rest  never  completed,  but  well  planned  to  excite 
amazement. 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part  of  Swift’s  life.  He 
was  employed  (1710)  by  the  primate  of  Ireland’*  to  solicit  the 
Queen  for  a remission  of  the  First  Fruits  and  Twentieth  parts  to 
the  Irish  clergy.  With  this  purpo.se  he  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Harley, 
to  whom  he  was  mentioned  as  a man  neglected  and  oppressed  by  the 
last  ministry  because  he  had  refused  to  co-operate  with  some  of  their 
schemes.  What  he  had  refused  has  never  been  told  ; what  he  had 
suffered  was,  I suppose,  the  exclusion  from  a bishopric  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Sharp,  whom  he  describes  as  “ the  harmlc.ss  tool  of  others’ 
hate,”  and  whom  he  represents  as  afterwards  “ suing  for  pardon.”” 

Harley’s  designs  and  situation  were  such  as  made  him  glad  of  an 
auxiliary  so  well  qualified  for  his  service  ; he  therefore  soon  ad- 
mitted him  to  familiarity — whether  ever  to  confidence  some  have 
made  a doubt  ; but  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  excite  his  zeal 
without  persuading  him  that  he  was  trusted,  and  not  very  easy  to 
delude  him  by  false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those  meetings  in  which  the  first 
hints  and  original  plan  of  action  are  supposed  to  have  been 
formed,  and  was  one  of  the  sixteen  ministers,  or  agents  of  the  minis- 
try, who  met  weekly  at  each  other’s  houses,  and  were  united  by  the 
name  of  ‘ Brother.’  ” 

Daughter  of  Noel,  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  and  wife  of  Cliarles,  Lord  Berkeley,  before 
referred  to. 

3*  Dr.  NarcL*tsu3  Marsh. 

* The  Author,  upon  himself.*  (*  Works,*  by  Scott,  xH.  317 ; and  to  Delany,  p,  271.) 

For  the  viateen^  see  note  35,  vol.  1.  p.  624.  They  met  oflener  at  taverns  than  at  each 
other's  bouses.  The  number  was  afterwards  enlarged. 
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Being  not  immediately  considered  as  an  obdurate  Tory,  be  con- 
versed indi.scriminatcly  witli  all  the  wits,  and  was  yet  the  friend  of 
Steele,  who,  in  ‘ The  Tatler,’  wliich  began  in  April,  1109,  confesses 
the  advantage  of  his  conversation,  and  mentions  something  contri- 
buted by  him  to  his  paper.  But  he  was  now  immergiug  into  political 
controversy  ; for  the  year  1110  produced  ‘ The  Examiner,’  of  which 
Swift  wrote  thirty-three  papers.  In  argument  he  may  be  allowed  to 
have  the  advantage  ; for  where  a wide  system  of  conduct,  and  the 
whole  of  a public  character,  is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser, 
having  the  choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  does  not  pre- 
vail ; but  with  regard  to  wit,  I am  afraid  none  of  Swift’s  papers 
will  be  found  equal  to  those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him.’* 

He  wrote  in  the  year  1111  a ‘Letter  to  the  October  Club,’  a 
number  of  Tory  gentlemen  sent  from  the  country  to  Parliament,  who 
formed  themselves  into  a club  to  the  number  of  about  a hundred, 
and  met  to  animate  the  zeal  and  raise  the  expectations  of  each  other. 
They  thought,  with  great  reason,  that  the  ministers  were  losing 
0})portunities  ; that  suflBcieut  use  was  not  made  of  the  ardour  of  the 
nation  ; they  called  loudly  for  more  changes  and  stronger  efforts  ; 
and  demanded  the  punishment  of  part,  and  the  dismission  of  the 
rest,  of  those  whom  they  considered  as  public  robbers. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  the  Queen  or  by  Harley. 
The  Queen  was  probably  slow  because  she  was  afraid,  and  Harley 
was  slow  because  he  was  doubtful  : he  was  a Tory  only  by  neces- 
sity, or  for  convenience ; and,  when  he  liad  power  in  his  hands,  had 
no  settled  purpose  for  which  he  should  employ  it ; forced  to  gratify 
to  a certaiu  degree  the  Tories  who  supported  him,  but  unwilling  to 
make  his  reconcilement  to  the  Whigs  utterly  desperate,  he  corres- 
ponded at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  the  Crown,  and  kept,  as 
has  beeu  observed,  the  succession  undetermined.  Not  knowing 
what  to  do,  he  did  nothing  ; and,  with  the  fate  of  a double  dealer, 
at  last  he  lost  his  power,  but  kept  his  enemies. 

Swift  seems  to  Lave  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  ‘ October  Club,’ 


Here  Ls  an  error  already  referred  to  (see  vot.  1.  p.  554).  Addison  had  retired  before 
Swift  bcf^an  to  write.  Swift’s  first  ‘ Examiner  ’ was  “ No.  XIII.,  Thursday,  Nov.  1710,”  and 
Addison’s  last  * Whig  Examiner  ’ is  dated  Thursday,  Oct,  12, 1710 — exactly  three  weeks  before 
Swift  commenced  writing  in  ‘ The  Examiner.’ 
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bnt  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  quicken  the  tardiness  of  Ilnrley, 
whom  he  stimulated  as  nmcli  as  he  could,  but  with  little  effect.  lie 
that  knows  not  whither  to  go  is  in  no  haste  to  move.  Harley,  who 
was  perhaps  not  quick  by  nature,  became  yet  more  slow  by  irre.solu- 
tion  ; and  wa.s  content  to  hear  that  dilatorinc.ss  lamented  as  natural, 
which  he  applauded  in  him.sclf  as  politic. 

Without  the  Tories,  however,  nothing  could  be  done;  and  as  they 
were  not  to  be  gratified  they  must  be  appeased,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  minister,  if  it  could  not  be  vindicated,  was  to  be  plausibly 
excused. 

Early  in  the  next  year  [1712]  he  published,  a ‘ Proposal  for  Cor- 
recting, Improving,  and  Ascertaining  the  English  Tongue,’  in  a let- 
ter to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  written  without  much  knowledge  of  the 
general  nature  of  language,  and  without  any  accurate  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  other  tongues.  The  certainty  and  stability  which, 
contrary  to  all  experience,  he  thinks  attainable,  he  prbpo.scs  to 
secure  by  instituting  an  academy  ; the  decrees  of  which  every  man 
would  have  been  willing,  and  many  would  have  been  proud  to  dis- 
obey, and  which,  being  renewed  by  successive  elections,  would  in  a 
short  time  have  differed  from  itself.’“ 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  political  importance  : he  pul> 
lished  (1712)  ‘ The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,’  ten  days  before  the  par- 
liament assembled.  The  purpose  was  to  persuade  the  nation  to  a 
peace,  and  never  had  any  waiter  more  success.  The  people  who 
had  been  amused  with  bonfires  and  triumphal  processions,  and  looked 
with  idolatry  on  the  General  [Alarlborough]  and  his  friends,  and 
who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  England  the  arbitress  of  nations, 
were  confounded  between  shame  and  rage  when  they  found  that 
“ mines  had  been  exhausted  and  millions  destroyed  ” to  secure  the 
Dutch  or  aggrandise  the  Emperor,  without  any  advantage  to  our- 
selves ; that  we  had  been  bribing  our  neighbours  to  fight  their  own 
quarrel,  and  that  amongst  our  enemies  we  might  number  our  allie.s. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubted,  of  which  the  nation  was  then  first 
informed,  that  the  war  was  unnecessarily  protracted  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  Marlborough  ; and  that  it  would  have  been  continued 
without  end  if  he  could  have  continued  his  annual  plunder.  But 

Thu  wui3  the  only  work  of  hU  many  writings  to  which  Swift  put  his  name. 
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Swift,  I suppose,  did  not  yet  know  what  he  has  since  written,  that 
a commission  was  drawn  which  would  have  appointed  iiim  General 
for  life,  had  it  not  become  ineffectual  by  the  resolution  of  Lord  Cow- 
per,  who  refused  the  seal.®* 

“ Wliatevor  is  received,”  say  the  schools,  “ is  received  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  recipient.”  Tiie  power  of  a ])olitical  treatise  depends 
much  iipou  the  disposition  of  the  people  ; the  nation  w as  then  com- 
bustible, and  a spark  set  it  on  fire.  It  is  boasted  that  between 
November  and  January  eleven  thousand  were  sold  ; a great  number 
at  that  time,  when  we  were  not  yet  a nation  of  readers.  To  its  pro- 
pagation certainly  no  agency  of  power  or  influence  was  w'anting.  It 
furnished  arguments  for  conversation,  speeches  for  debate,  and  mate- 
rials for  parliamentary  resolutions. 

Yet  surely  whoever  surveys  this  wonder-working  pamphlet  with 
cool  perusal,  w ill  confess  that  its  efficacy  w'as  supplied  by  the  pas- 
sions of  its  readers  ; that  it  operates  by  the  mere  weight  of 
facts,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  hand  that  produced  them. 

This  year  (1712)  he  published  his  ‘Reflections  on  the  Barrier 
Treaty,’  which  carries  on  the  design  of  his  ‘ Conduct  of  the  Allies,’ 
and  shows  how  little  regard  in  that  negotiation  had  been  shown  to 
the  interest  of  England,  and  how  much  of  the  conquered  country  had 
been  demanded  by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  ‘ Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Sarum’s  Intro- 
duction to  his  Third  Volume  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation  ;’  a 
pamphlet  which  Burnet  published  as  an  alarm,  to  warn  the  nation  of 
the  approach  of  Popery.  Swift,  who  seems  to  have  disliked  the 
Bishop  with  something  more  than  political  aversion,  treats  him  like 
one  on  whom  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  insult. 

Swift  being  now  [1712-14]  the  declared  favourite  and  supposed 
confidant  of  the  Tory  ministry,  was  treated  by  all  that  depended  on 
the  Court  with  the  respect  which  dependents  know  how  to  pay. 
lie  soon  began  to  feel  part  of  the  misery  of  greatness  ; he  that 
could  say  that  he  knew  him,  considered  himself  as  having  fortune  in 
his  power.  Commissions,  solicitations,  remonstrances,  crowded  about 
him;  he  was  expected  to  do  every  man’s  business,  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In  .assisting  those  who 

•*  See  vol  1.  p.  550,  note  53. 
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addressed  him,  he  represents  himself  as  sufficiently  diligent ; and 
desires  to  have  others  believe,  vvliat  he  probably  believed  himself, 
that  by  his  interposition  many  Whigs  of  merit,  and  among  them 
Addison  and  Congreve,  were  continued  in  their  places.’*  But  every 
man  of  known  influence  has  so  many  jietitions  which  he  cannot  grant, 
that  he  must  necessarily  olfend  more  than  ho  gratifies,  because  the 
preference  given  to  one  affords  all  the  rest  reason  for  complaint 
“ When  I give  away  a place,”  said  Louis  XIV.,  “ I make  a hundred 
discontented,  and  one  ungrateful.” 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  equality  and  independence  which  he 
preserved  in  his  conversation  with  the  ministers,  of  the  frankness  of 
his  remonstrances,  and  the  familiarity  of  his  friendship.  In  accounts 
of  this  kind  a few  single  incidents  are  set  against  the  general  tenor 
of  behaviour.  No  man,  however,  can  pay  a more  servile  tribute  to 
the  great  than  by  suffering  his  liberty  in  their  presence  to  aggrandize 
him  in  his  own  esteem.  Between  difl'ercnt  ranks  of  the  community 
there  is  necessarily  some  distance  : he  who  is  called  by  his  superior 
to  j»ass  the  interval,  may  properly  accept  the  invitation  ; but 
petulance  and  obtrusion  are  rarely  produced  by  magnanimity,  nor 
have  often  any  nobler  cause  than  the  pride  of  importance  and  the 
malice  of  inferiority.  He  who  knows  himself  necessary  may  set, 
while  that  necessity  lasts,  a high  value  upon  himself ; as,  in  a lower 
condition,  a servant  eminently  skilful  may  be  saucy ; but  he  is  saucy 
only  because  he  is  servile.  Swift  appears  to  have  preserved  the 
kindness  of  the  great  when  they  wanted  him  no  longer  ; and  there- 
fore it  must  be  allowed  that  the  childish  freedom,  to  which  he  seems 
enough  inclined,  was  overpowered  by  his  better  qualities. 

His  disinterestedness  has  been  likewise  mentioned  ; a strain  of 
heroism  which  would  have  been  in  his  condition  romantic  and 
superfluous.  Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when  they  become  vacant, 
must  be  given  away  ; and  the  friends  of  power  may,  if  there  be  no 
inherent  disqualification,  reasonably  c.xpcct  them.  Swift  accepted 
(April  1713)  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick,  the  best  preferment  that 
his  friends  could  venture  to  give  him.  That  raiuistj-y  was  in  a great 
degree  supported  by'  the  clergy,  who  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  the 
author  of  ‘ The  Tale  of  a Tub,’  and  would  not,  without  much  discou- 

* History  of  the  Four  Last  Years.’ — SvciJV$  TToris,  hy  Scotty  v.  15,  second  edition. 
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tent  and  indignation,  have  borne  to  see  him  installed  in  an  English 
cathedral.” 

lie  refu-sed,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  Lord  Oxford  ; but  he 
accepted  afterwards  a draft  of  a thousand  upon  the  E.xchequcr, 
which  was  intercepted  by  the  Queen’s  death,  and  which  lie  resigned, 
as  he  says  himself,  “ mu,Ua  genums,  with  many  a groan.” 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  politics  [1710-13]  he  kept 
a Journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks,  his  interviews  witli  ministers,  and 
quarrels  with  his  servant,  and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs,  Johnson,  and 
Mrs.  Bingley,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever  befel  him  was  inter- 
esting, and  no  accounts  could  be  too  minute.  Whether  these 
diurnal  trifles  were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had  never  re- 
ceived any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the  Dean,  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted  ; ” they  have,  however,  some  odd  attraction  ; the 
reader,  finding  frequent  mention  of  names  which  he  has  been  used 
to  consider  as  important,  goes  on  in  hope  of  information  ; and,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  disappointed  he  can 
hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  every  page  that 
though  ambition  pressed  Swift  into  a life  of  bustle,  the  wish  for  a 
life  of  ease  was  always  returning. 

Ue  went  [June,  1713]  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery  as  soon 
as  he  had  obtained  it ; but  he  was  not  suflfered  to  stay  in  Ireland 
more  than  a fortnight  before  he  was  recalled  to  England,  that  he 
might  reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  began  to 
look  on  one  another  with  malevolence,  which  every  day  increased, 
and  which  Bolingbroke  appeared  to  retain  in  his  last  years.” 

33  I have  had  tvro  or  three  projects  on  foot  for  making  tmeh  an  establbhment  here  as  might 
tempt  you  to  quit  Ireland.  One  of  them  would  have  succeeded,  kc.,,.  Another  of  them  can* 
not  take  place  without  the  consent  of  those  who  would  rather  have  you  a Dean  in  Ireland  than 
a ])arish  priest  In  England,  and  who  are  glad  to  keep  you  where  your  sincere  friend,  my  late 
Lord  Oxford,  sent  you.— Bulixodroks  to  Swift,  Aug.  2, 1731. 

What  Swift  sought  from  Lord  Oxford  was  the  Deanery  of  Wells.  (See  ‘ Journal  to  Stella,*  21st 
March,  ITU-12,  23rd  April,  1713 ; also  Ballad  in  Scott’s  ‘ Swift,*  U.  72.) 

Tell  him  [.\rchdeacon  Wall]  that  I never  asked  for  my  1000/.,  which  he  hears  I have  got, 
though  I mentioned  it  to  the  Princess  [afterwards  Queen  Caroline]  the  last  time  I saw  her ; 
but  I bid  her  tell  Walpole  1 scorned  to  ask  him  for  it. — Swirr  to  Sheridan,  London,  July 
8,  1726. 

S3  The  ‘Journal  to  Stella’  was  first  published  in  1766.  Swift,  it  appears,  had  given  it  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Lyon.s,  from  whom  it  was  obtained  with  other  papers  by  Mr.  Thormis  Wilkes, 
of  Dublin,  and  sold  to  the  booksellers.  This  characteristic  Journal  has  been  edited  In  the 
most  slovenly  manner. 

And  of  which  he  has  left  many  striking  proofs  In  his  letters  to  Swift,  who  retained  to  the 
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Swift  contrived  an  interview,  from  which  they  both  departed 
discontented  ; he  procured  a second,  which  only  convinced  him  that 
the  feud  was  irrcconcileablc  ; he  told  them  liis  opinion,  that  all  was 
lost.  This  denunciation  was  contradicted  by  Oxford  ; but  Boling- 
broke  whispered  that  he  was  right.” 

Before  this  violent  dissen.sion  had  shattered  the  ministry,  Swift 
had  published,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1714,  ‘The  Public  Spirit 
of  the  Whigs,’  in  answer  to  ‘ The  Crisis,’  a pamphlet  for  which 
Steele  was  expelled  from  the  llouse  of  Commons.  Swift  was  now 
so  far  alienated  from  Steele  as  to  think  him  no  longer  entitled  to 
decency,  and  therefore  treats  him  sometimes  with  contempt,  and 
sometimes  with  abhorrence.” 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned  in  terms  so  provok- 
ing to  that  irritable  nation,  that,  resolving  “ not  to  be  offended  with 
impunity,”  the  Scotch  Lords  in  a body  demanded  an  audience  of 
the  Queen,  and  solicited  reparation.  A proclamation  was  issued, 
in  which  three  hundred  pounds  was  offered  for  discovery  of  the 
author.  From  this  storm  he  was,  as  he  relates,  “ secured  by  a 
* sleight of  what  kind,  or  by  whose  prudence,  is  not  known  ; and 
such  was  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the  Scottish  “ Nation 
applied  again  that  he  would  be  their  friend.” 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  Whigs,  that  his  familiarity 
with  the  ministers  was  clamoured  at  in  Parliament,  particularly  by 
two  men  afterwards  of  great  note,  Aislabie  and  Walpole. 


last  bis  partiality  for  Lord  Oxford.  distinguished  and  chose  me  above  all  other  men/* 

says  Swift,  while  he  was  great,  and  bis  letter  to  me  the  t'other  day  was  the  most  moving 
imaginable.” — To  I'ancAsa,  Aug.  1, 1714.  (Scott,  xix.  810.) 

In  May  before  the  Queen  died,  I had  my  last  meeting  with  them  at  my  Lord  Masham's, 
He  left  us  together,  and  therefore  I spoke  very  freely  to  them  both,  and  told  them  “I 
would  retire,  for  1 found  all  was  gone.**  Lord  Bolingbroke  whispered  me,  I was  in  the 
right.”  Your  father  said,  ” all  would  do  weU.”  1 told  liim  tliat  I would  go  to  Oxford  ou 
Monday,  since  1 found  it  was  impossible  to  be  of  any  use.  1 took  coach  to  Oxford  on 
Monday ; went  to  a friend  [at  Letcombe]  In  Berkshire ; there  staid  until  the  Queen's  death,  and 
then  to  my  station  here,  where  I staid  twelve  years  [1714-26],  and  never  saw  my  Lord  your 
father  afterwards. — Swift  to  Edward  Earl  of  Oxford,  June  14,  1787. 

I have  seen  in  Mr.  Crokcr’s  hands  ‘ the  comical  account  * of  the  visit  to  Letcombe,  made  by 
Pope  and  Parnell,  and  described  by  l*ope  to  ArbtUhnot  In  the  manner  of  a news-letter.  This 
unpublished  letter,  in  Pope’s  best  vein,  isr  ludcd  to  In  Arbutlmot’s  letter  to  Swift  of  July  17, 
1714. 

Mr.  Steele  might  have  been  safe  enough,  if  his  continually  repe  ited  indiscretions,  and 
a teal  mingled  with  scurrilities,  had  not  f<.  rfeited  all  title  to  lenity. — Swift  : Four  Last  Yo 
(Works  by  Scott,  v.  16,  second  edition). 
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But,  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  his  importance  and 
designs  were  now  at  an  end  ; and  seeing  his  services  at  last  useless, 
he  retired  about  June  (1714)  into  Berkshire,”  where,  in  the  house 
of  a friend,  he  wrote  what  was  then  siippre.ssed,  but  has  since  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  ‘ Free  Thoughts  on  the  Fresent  State  of 
Affairs.’ 

Wliile  he  was  waiting  in  his  retirement  for  events  which  time  or 
chance  might  bring  to  pass,  the  death  of  tlie  Queen  [1  Aug.,  1714] 
broke  down  at  once  the  whole  system  of  Tory  politics  ; and  nothing 
remained  but  to  withdraw  from  the  implacability  of  triumphant 
Whiggism,  and  shelter  himself  in  unenvied  obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland,  given  by  Lord  Orrery 
and  Dr.  Delany,”  are  so  different,  that  the  credit  of  the  writers, 
both  undoubtedly  veracious,  cannot  be  saved  but  by  supposing, 
what  I think  is  true,  that  they  speak  of  different  times.  When 
Dclany  says  that  he  was  received  with  respect,  he  means  for  the  first 
fortnight,  when  he  came  to  take  legal  po.sscssion  ; and  when  Lord 
Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by  the  populace,  he  is  to  be  under-  ^ 
stood  of  the  time  when,  after  the  Queen’s  death,  he  became  a settled 
resident. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin"  gave  him  at  first  some  disturbance  in 
the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  ; but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
between  prudence  and  integrity  he  was  seldom  in  the  wrong  ; and 
that  when  he  was  right,  his  spirit  did  not  easily  yield  to  oppo- 
sition.** 

Iluving  so  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a party  and  the  intrigues 
of  a court,  they  still  kept  his  thoughts  in  agitation,  as  the  sea  fluc- 
tuates a while  when  the  storm  has  ceased.  He  therefore  filled  his 
hours  with  some  historical  attempts,  relating  to  the  “ Change  of  the 
Ministers,”  and  " the  Conduct  of  the  Ministry.”  lie  likewise  is  said 
to  have  written  a ‘ History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,’ 
which  he  began  in  her  lifetime,  and  afterwards  laboured  with 
great  attention,  but  never  published.  It  was  after  his  death  in  the 


••  To  Letcombe,  in  Berkshire,  the  living  of  the  Kev.  M.  Gery. 
<0  Dclnny's  * Observations,’  8vo.,  1154,  p.  87. 

Archbishop  King.  He  was  rather  troublesome  to  Swift. 
Delany,  p.  88. 
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hands  of  Lord  Orrery  and  l)r.  King.^’  A book  under  that  title  was 
jiublishcd  [1158],  with  Swift’s  name,  by  Dr.  Lucas  ; of  which  I can 
only  say  that  it  seemed  by  no  means  to  corresiiond  with  the  notions 
that  1 had  formed  of  it  from  a conversation  which  I once  heard 
between  the  Earl  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr.  Lewis.** 

Swift  now,  much  against  his  will,  commenced  Irishman  for  life, 
and  was  to  contrive  how  he  might  be  best  accommodated  in  a 
country  where  he  considered  him.self  as  in  a state  of  exile.  It  seems 
that  his  first  recourse  was  to  piety.  The  thoughts  of  death  rushed 
upon  him  at  this  time  with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  they 
took  posse.ssion  of  his  mind,  when  he  first  waked,  for  many  years 
together. 

lie  opened  his  house  by  a public  table  two  days  a week,  and 
found  his  entertainments  gradually  frequented  by  more  and  more 
visitants  of  learning  among  the  men,  and  of  elegance  among  the 
women.  !Mrs.  Johmson  had  left  the  country  and  lived  at  lodgings 
not  far  from  the  deanery.  On  his  public  days  she  regulated  the 
^ table,  but  appeared  at  it  us  a mere  guest,  like  other  ladies.” 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a stated  price,  with  Mr.  Worrall, 
a clergyman  of  his  cathedral,  whose  house  was  recommended  by  the 
peculiar  neatness  and  pleasantry  of  his  wife.**  To  this  frugal  mode 
of  living  he  was  first  disposed  by  care  to  pay  some  debts  which  he 
had  contracted,  and  he  continued  it  for  the  pleasure  of  accumu- 
lating money.  II  is  avarice,  however,  was  not  suffered  to  obstruct 
the  claims  of  his  dignity  ; he  was  served  in  plate,  and  used  to  say 
that  he  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  Ireland  that  eat  upon  plate, 
and  the  richest  that  lived  without  a coach. 

Uow  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  how  he  employed  his 
hours  of  study,  has  been  inquired  with  hopeless  curiosity.  For  who 
can  give  an  account  of  another’s  studies  ? Swift  was  not  likely  to 
admit  any  to  his  privacies,  or  to  impart  a minute  account  of  his 
business  or  his  leisure. 

Author  of  ‘ The  Toast,’  and  better  still,  of  a volume  of  ’ Aneci^otes.* 

*■*  Erasmus  Lewis. 

Deane  Swift’s  ‘ Essay,’  Svo.  175.5,  p.  91. 

Delany's  ‘ Observations,’  Svo.  17M,  p.  91.  Mrs.  Worrall  was  with  Swia’s  mother  at  the 
period  of  her  death.  (See  Scott's  ‘ Swift,’  xv.  855.)  Worrall  left  part  of  his  money  to  public 
charities,  and  to  Swift's  hospital  in  particular.  (Delany,  p.  92.) 
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Soon  after  (1716),  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Mrs.  Jolinson,  by  Dr.  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clo<j;her,  as  Dr.  Mad- 
den " told  me,  ill  the  garden.  The  marriage  made  no  diange  in 
their  mode  of  life  ; they  lived  in  different  houses,  as  before  ; nor 
did  she  ever  lodge  in  the  deanery  but  when  Swift  was  .seized  with 
a fit  of  giddiness.  “ It  would  be  difficult,”  says  Lord  Orrery,  “ to 
prove  that  they  were  ever  afterwards  together  without  a third  per- 
son.” ** 

The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  lived  in  a private  manner,  known  and 
regarded  only  by  his  friends,  till  about  the  year  17*20,  he,  by  a 
pamphlet,  recommended  to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  consequently  the 
improvement,  of  their  manufacture.  For  a man  to  use  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  own  labour  is  surely  a natural  right,  and  to  like  best 
what  he  makes  himself  is  a natural  pa.ssion.  But  to  excite  this 
passion,  and  enforce  this  right,  appeared  so  criminal  to  those  who 
had  an  interest  in  the  English  trade,  that  the  printer  was  imprisoned; 
and,  as  Hawkesworth  justly  observes,  the  attention  of  the  public 
being  by  this  outrageous  resentment  turned  upon  the  proposal,  the 
author  was  by  consequence  made  popular. 

In  1723  died  [at  Celbridge,  near  Dublin]  Mrs.  [Esther]  Vac 
Homrigh,"  a woman  made  unhappy  by  her  admiration  of  wit,  and 
ignominiously  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Vanessa,  whose  conduct 
has  been  already  sufficiently  discussed,  and  whose  history  is  too  well 
known  to  be  minutely  repeated.'”’  She  was  a young  woman  fond  of 
literature,  whom  Decanus  the  Dean,  called  Cadenus  by  transposition 


Dr.  Samuel  Madden,  died  81st  Dec.  1765: — confirmed  by  Orrery's  * Remarks,*  12mo., 
1753,  p.  14. 

**  Orrery’s  'Remarks,*  12mo.,lT53,  p.  16.  That  Swift  was  married  to  Stella  Is,  I think, 
disproved  by  her  will,  in  which  she  describes  herself  as  " Esther  Johnson,  spinster,”  and  signs 
her  name  **  Esther  Johnson.”  Her  will  Is  dated  within  a month  of  her  death,  t^he  hao 
money  to  leave  ; and  her  will  had  been  vitiated  if  she  had  described  herself  wrongly. 

” The  general  rule,  1 think,  between  him  and  Mrs.  Johnson  was  this : when  the  Dr.  war 
absent  from  home  she  lived  at  his  house  ; but  when  he  was  at  home  she  lodged  either  some* 
where  at  Trim,  or  was  resident  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Raymond,  the  vicar  of  Trim,  a genflem»n 
of  great  hospitalily,  a friend  of  Dr.  Swift,  a man  of  learning  and  fine  address,  with  the  ad* 
vantage  of  a tall,  huud.-'ome  and  graceful  person.” — Dkask  Swirr:  8vo.,  1755,  p.  00. 

Lord  Orrery  says,  ed.  175:1,  p.  14,  she  wa.s  ”the  concealed  but  undoubted  wife  ” of  Swift; 
and  ids  kinsman,  Deane  Swift,  was  ” thoroughly  persuaded  ” that  they  were  married  In  1716 
(*  F^say,*  1755,  p.  92), 

Pronounced  Vannwnmer^. 

Johnson  alludes  to  Lord  Orrery’s  ‘Remarks,’  12mo.,  1753,  pp.  75-7. 
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of  the  letters,  took  pleasure  in  directing  and  instructing ; till,  from 
being  proud  of  his  praise,  she  grew  fond  of  his  person.  Swift  was 
tlicii  about  forty-seven,  at  an  age  when  vanity  is  strongly  excited  by 
the  amorous  attention  of  a young  woman."  If  it  be  said  that  Swift 
should  have  chocked  a passion  which  he  never  meant  to  gratify, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  that  extenuation  which  he  so  much  despised, 
“ men  arc  but  men  perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  at  first  know  his 
own  miud,  and,  as  he  represents  himself,  was  undetermined.  For 
his  admission  of  her  courtship,  and  his  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his 
marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea  can  be  found,  than  that  he 
delayed  a disagreeable  discovery  from  time  to  time,  dreading  the 
immediate  bursts  of  distress,  and  watching  for  a favourable  moment. 
She  thought  herself  neglected,  and  died  of  disappointment  ; having 
ordered  by  her  will  the  poem  to  be  published,  in  which  Cadenus  had 
proclaimed  her  excellence,  and  confessed  his  love."  The  effect  of 
the  publication  upon  the  Dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany: 
“ I have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  both  were  greatly 
shocked  and  distressed  (though  it  may  be  differently)  upon  this  oc- 
casion. The  Dean  made  a tour  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for  about 
two  months,  at  this  time,  to  dissipate  his  thoughts,  and  give  place 
to  oblocjuy  ; and  Stella  retired  (upon  the  earnest  invitation  of  the 
owner)  to  the  house  of  a cheerful,  generous,  good-natured  friend  of 
the  Dean’s,  whom  she  also  much  loved  and  honoured.  There  my 
informer  often  saw  her  ; and,  I have  reason  to  believe,  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  to  relieve,  support,  and  amuse  her,  in  this  sad 
situation. 

“ One  little  incident  he  told  me  of,  on  that  occasion,  I think  I 
shall  never  forget.  As  her  friend  was  an  hospitable,  open-hearted 

Svin,  when  neither  ;oung,  nor  handsome,  nor  rich,  nor  even  amiable,  inspired  the  two 
most  extraordinary  passions  upon  record,  Vanessa's  and  Stella's : 

Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a score. 

Sighs  for  a gown  of  forty-four. 

lie  requited  them  Utterly  ; for  he  seems  to  hare  broken  the  heart  of  the  one,  and  worn  out 
that  of  the  other;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for  lie  died  a solitary  idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 
Bvron  : A Second  L>Uer  on  Boirles. 

It  is  charitable  to  think  that  the  malady  that  drove  him  mad  aHected  his  heart  long  before 
it  overthrew  bis  intellect. 

Johnson  follows  Delany  (p.  122) ; but  there  Is  no  such  order  in  Vanessa's  will,  nor  evea 
an  allusion  to  Swift  in  It.  See  the  will  In  Scott's  ‘ Swift,’  x<x  879,  2nd  ed. 
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man,  well-beloved  and  largely  acquainted,  it  happened  one  day  that 
some  gentlemen  dropt  in  to  dinner,  who  were  strangers  to  Stella’s 
situation  ; and  as  the  poem  of  ‘ Cadenus  and  Vanessa’  was  then  the 
general  topic  of  conversation,  one  of  them  said,  ‘ Surely  that  Vanessa 
must  be  an  extraordinary  woman,  that  could  inspire  the  Dean  to 
write  so  finely  upon  her.’  Mrs.  Johnson  smiled,  and  answered, 
‘ that  she  thought  that  point  not  quite  so  clear ; for  it  was  well 
known  the  Dean  could  write  finely  upon  a broomstick.’  ” “ 

The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and  influence  was  made  by  the 
‘Drapier’s  Letters’  in  1724.  One  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  in 
Staffordshire,  a man  enterprising  and  rapacious,  had,  as  is  said,  by 
a present  to  the  Duchess  of  Munster, “ obtained  a patent,  empower- 
ing him  to  coin  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  of  half- 
pence and  farthings  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  which  there  was 
a very  inconvenient  and  embarassing  scarcity  of  copper  coin  ; so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a piece  of 
money  ; for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  alehouse  could  not  refuse  to 
supply  a man  that  had  silver  in  his  hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not 
leave  his  mouey  without  change. 

The  project  was  therefore  plausible.  The  scarcity,  which  was 
already  great,  Wood  took  care  to  make  greater,  by  agents  who 
gathered  up  the  old  halfpence  ; and  was  about  to  turn  his  brass 
into  gold  by  pouring  the  treasures  of  his  new  mint  upon  Ireland, 
when  Swift,  finding  that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an  enormous 
degree,  wrote  Letters,  under  the  name  of  M.  B.  Brapier,  to  show 
the  folly  of  receiving,  and  the  mischief  that  must  ensue  by  giving. 


Delany’s  ‘Observations,’  8vo.,  1754,  p.  57. 

Near  twenty  j-cars  ago  I heard  from  a gentleman  now  living,  with  whom  Vanessa  lived  or 
lodged  in  Kngland,  an  account  of  the  Dean's  behaviour  to  the  unhappy  woman,  much  less  to 
his  reputation  than  the  account  my  Lord  [Orrery]  gives  of  that  affair.  According  to  tliis  gen- 
leman’s  account  she  was  not  the  creature  that  she  became  when  she  was  in  Ireland,  whither 
she  followed  him,  and,  in  hopes  to  make  herself  an  interest  with  his  vanity,  threw  herself  into 
glare  and  expense;  and  at  last  by  disappointment  into  a habit  of  drinking,  till  grief  and  the 
effects  of  that  vice  destroyed  her.  You  may  gather  from  that  really  pretty  piece  of  his, 
‘ Cadenus  and  Vanessa,’  how  much  he  flattered  her,  and  that  he  took  great  pains  to  gloss  over 
that  affair.  I remember  once  to  have  seen  a little  collection  of  letters  and  poetical  scraps  of 
Fwift’s,  which  passed  between  liiui  and  Mrs.  Van  Ilouirigli,  tliis  same  Vanessa,  width  the 
bookseller  then  told  me  were  sent  him  to  be  published  from  the  originals,  by  this  lady. 
In  resentment  of  his  perfidy. — RicuiKOSOH  (the  noveiist)  to  Lady  Bradshaigh,  April  22,  1762. 

Better  known  as  Ducliess  of  Kendal  the  German  mistress  of  George  I. 
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gold  and  silver  for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a third  part  of  its 
nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed  ; the  new  coin  was  universally  refused  ; 
but  the  governors  of  Ireland  considered  rsaLstance  to  the  King’s 
patent  as  highly  criminal  ; and  one  Whitshed,  then  Chief  Justice, 
who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the  former  pamphlet,  and  sent  out  the 
jury  nine  times,  till  by  clamour  and  menaces  they  were  frightened 
into  a special  verdict,  now  presented  the  Drapier,  but  could  not  pre- 
vail on  the  grand  jury  to  find  the  bill. 

Lord  Carteret”  and  the  Privy  Council  published  [1124]  a procla- 
mation, offering  three  hundred  pounds  for  discovering  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Letter.”  Swift  had  concealed  himself  from  his  printers, 
and  tru.sted  only  his  butler,  who  transcribed  the  jiaper.  The  man, 
immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  proclamation,  strolled  from 
the  house,  and  stayed  out  all  night  and  part  of  the  next  day.  There 
w-as  reason  enough  to  fear  that  he  had  betrayed  his  master  for  the 
reward  ; but  he  came  homo,  and  the  Dean  ordered  him  to  put  off 
his  livery,  and  leave  the  house  ; “ for,”  says  he,  “ I know  that  my 
life  is  ill  your  power,  and  I will  not  bear,  out  of  fear,  either  your 
insolence  or  negligence.”  The  man  excused  his  fault  with  great 
submission,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  confined  in  the  house 
while  it  was  iu  his  power  to  endanger  his  master  ; but  the  Dean 
resolutely  turned  him  out,  without  taking  further  notice  of  him,  till 
the  term  of  information  had  expired,  and  then  received  him  again. 
Soon  afterwards  he  ordered  him  and  the  rest  of  the  servants  into 

Lord  Carteret  was  then  Lord  Licutennot  of  Ireland. 

This  was  the  second  sum  of  the  same  amount  offered  for  his  detection:— 

Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  cry : 

For  her  he  stood  prepared  to  die ; 

For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone  \ 

For  her  be  oft  exposed  hw  own. 

Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led, 
liad  set  a price  upon  his  hcaa ; 

But  not  a traitor  couhl  be  found 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound. 

Swift  : Vertten  on  f»U  (nni  Death. 

What  I did  for  this  country  was  from  perfect  hatred  of  tyranny  and  (»j>prcs*ion,  for  which  I 
bad  a proclamation  against  me  of  800/.,  which  my  old  friend  Lord  Carteret  was  forced  to  con- 
sent to,  the  very  first  or  second  night  of  his  arrival  hither. — Swift  to  Mr.  Grant,  March  28, 
1T88-1. 
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his  presence,  without  telling  his  intentions,  and  bade  them  take 
notice  that  their  fellow-servant  was  no  longer  Ilobert  the  butler^but 
that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blakeley,  verger  of  St. 
Patrick’s  ; an  ofliccr  whose  income  was  between  thirty  and  forty 
pounds  a year : yet  he  still  continued  for  some  years  to  serve  his 
old  master  as  his  butler." 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appellation  of  The  Dean. 
lie  was  honoured  by  the  populace  as  the  champion,  patron,  and  in- 
structor of  Ireland  ; and  gained  such  power  as,  considered  both  in 
its  e.\tcnt  and  dnration,  scarcely  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed  without 
greater  wealth  or  higher  station. 

Ue  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle  of  the  traders,  and 
the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  by  consequence  was  feared  and  courted 
by  all  to  whom  the  kindness  of  tlic  traders  or  the  populace  were 
necessary.  The  Drapier  was  a sign  ; the  Drapier  was  a health 
and  which  way  soever  the  eye  or  the  ear  was  turned,  some  tokens 
were  found  of  the  nation’s  gratitude  to  the  Drapier.'’'' 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great : he  had  rescued  Ireland  from  a very 
oppressive  and  predatory  invasion  ; and  the  popularity  which  he 
had  gained  he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing  forward  and  zeal- 
ous on  every  occasion  where  the  public  interest  was  supposed  to  be 
involved.  Nor  did  he  much  scruple  to  boast  his  influence  ; for  when, 
upon  some  attempts  to  regulate  the  coin.  Archbishop  Boulter,  then 
one  of  the  justices,  accused  him  of  c.xaspcratiug  the  people,  he  e.xcul- 
pated  himself  by  saying,  “ If  I had  lifted  up  my  finger,  they  would 
have  torn  you  to  pieces.” 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was  soon  interrupted  by  domestic 
misery.  Mrs.  Johnson,  whose  conversation  was  to  him  the  great 
softener  of  the  ills  of  life,  began  in  the  year  of  the  Drapier’s  triiimiih 


Deane  Swift’s  ‘ Etisay,’  8vo.,  1755,  p.  191. 

Dumpers  were  poured  forth  to  the  Drapier  as  large  and  as  frequent  as  to  the  glorious  and 
Immortal  lueuiory  of  King  IViUiam  HI. — Okkehy  : liemavka^  ed.  1753,  p.  47. 

0 thou,  whatever  title  please  thine  ear, 

Dean,  Drapier,  DickerstafF,  Gulliver! 

IVhcther  thou  choose  Cervantes’ serious  air, 

Or  laugh  and  bhuke  in  Rabelais’  easy-chuir, 

Or  praise  the  Court,  or  magnify  mankind, 

Or  thy  griev’d  country’s  copper-chains  unbind. 

PoPK>  The  Dunciad,  B,  I. 
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to  decline  ; and  two  years  afterwards  [1126]  was  so  wasted  with 
sickness,  that  lier  recovery  was  con.sidcrcd  as  hopeless. 

Swift  was  then  [1126]  in  England,  and  had  been  invited  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke  to  pass  the  winter  with  him  in  France  ; but  this  call  of 
calamity  hastened  him  to  Ireland,  where  perhaps  his  presence  con- 
tributed to  restore  her  to  imperfect  and  tottering  health. 

He  was  now  so  much  at  case,  that  (1121)  ho  returned  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  collected  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  conjunction 
with  Pope,  who  prefixed  a querulous  and  apologetical  Prcface.‘° 

This  important  year  [1121]'*  sent  likewise  into  tho  world  ‘ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,’  a production  so  new  and  strange,  that  it  filled  the 
reader  with  a mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and  amazement.  It 
was  received  with  such  avidity,  that  tho  price  of  the  first  edition  was 
raised  before  the  second  could  be  made  ; it  was  read  by  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  learned  and  illiterate.  Criticism  was  for  a while 
lost  in  wonder  ; no  rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a book  writ- 
ten in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity.  But  when  distinctions 
came  to  bo  made,  the  part  which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  that 
which  describes  the  Flying  Island,  and  that  which  gave  most  disgust 
must  be  the  history  of  the  Ilouyhnhums. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of  his  new  work,  the 
news  of  the  King’s  death  [June,  1121]  arrived  ; and  he  kissed  the 
hands  of  the  new  King  and  Queen  [George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline] 
three  days  after  their  accession. 

By  the  Queen,  when  she  was  Princess,  he  had  been  treated  with 
some  distinction,  and  was  well  received  by  her  in  her  exaltation 
but  whether  she  gave  hopes  which  she  never  took  care  to  satisfy,  or 
he  formed  expectations  which  she  never  meant  to  raise,  the  event 
was,  that  he  always  afterwards  thought  on  her  with  malevolence, 

•“  See  p.  2W. 

•'  No : the  previous  year,  See  Oay  to  Swift,  ICth  Nov.  1720,  and  Swift  to  the  Countess  of 
SulToik,  2Tth  Nov.  1726. 

It  is  si.\  years  last  spring  since  I first  went  to  visit  my  friends  in  Fngland,  after  the 
Queen's  death.  Her  present  Maje.sty  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  sent  at  least  nine  times  to 
command  my  .attendance  before  I would  obey  her,  for  several  retisons  not  hard  to  guess  ; and 
among  others,  because  1 heard  her  character  from  those  who  knew  her  well.  At  last  1 n ent, 
and  bhe  received  me  very  graciously.  I told  her  the  first  time  “ That  1 was  informed  she 
loved  to  see  odd  persons;  and  that  having  sent  for  a wild  boy  from  Germany,  she  had  a 
curiosity  to  see  a wild  Dean  from  Ireland !’’ — Swift  to  Lady  Betty  Germaine,  January  8, 
1732-3. 
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and  particularly  charged  her  with  breaking  her  promise  of  some 
medals  which  she  engaged  to  send  him.“ 

I know  not  whether  she  had  not  in  her  turn  some  reason  for  com- 
plaint. A letter  was  scut  her,  not  so  much  entreating  as  requiring 
her  patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  ingenious  Irisliw'onian,  who  was 
then  begging  subscriptions  for  her  poems.  To  this  letter  was  sub- 
scribed the  name  of  Sw'ift,  and  it  has  all  the  appearances  of  his  dic- 
tion and  sentiments  ; but  it  was  not  written  in  his  hand,  and  had 
some  little  improprieties.  When  he  was  charged  with  this  letter, 
he  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies  and  urged  the  improbability  of  the 
accusation,  but  never  denied  it : he  shuffles  betw’een  cowardice  and 
veracity,  and  talks  big  when  he  says  nothing.” 

lie  seemed  desirous  enough  of  recommencing  courtier,  and  endeav- 
oured to  gain  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Howard,  remembering  what  Mrs. 
Masham  had  performed  in  former  times  ; but  his  flatteries  were,  like 
those  of  other  wits,  unsuccessful  ; the  lady  either  wanted  power  or 
had  no  ambition  of  poetical  immortality.” 

He  was  seized  not  long  afterwards  by  a fit  of  giddiness,  and 
again  heard  of  the  sickness  and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  then 
left  [Sept.  1727]  the  house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems,  with  very  little 
ceremony,  finding  “ that  two  sick  friends  cannot  live  together  f and 
did  not  write  to  him  till  he  found  himself  at  Chester. 

He  returned  to  a home  of  sorrow  : poor  Stella  was  sinking  into 
the  grave,  and,  after  a languishing  decay  of  about  two  months,  died 
in  her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  28,  1727-8,  How  much  he 
wished  her  life  his  papers  show  ; nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he 

**  The  King,  it  la  true,  had  little  propenaity  to  refined  pleasures ; but  Queen  Caroline  was 
eyer  ready  to  reward  merit,  and  wished  to  have  their  reign  illustrated  by  monuments  of 
genius.  . . . Pope  might  have  enjoyed  her  favour,  and  Swift  had  it  at  first,  till.  Insolent  under 
the  mask  of  Independence,  and  not  content  without  domineering  over  her  politics,  she  aban- 
doned him  to  bis  lll-faumour,  and  to  the  vexation  of  that  misguided  and  disappointed  ambition 
that  perverted  and  preyed  on  his  excellent  genius. — Horscb  Walpolb:  Aneo.  of  I'ainiers, 
chap.  xix. 

••  The  mystery  which  Swift’s  editors  have  found  in  tliis  affair  of  Mrs.  Barber’s  letters  is 
easily  solved  by  supposing  that  Mrs.  Barber  forged  tliem  for  her  own  purposes ; which,  as 
they  were  violently  recommendatory  of  Iier  and  her  objects,  she,  who  w as  by  no  means  a 
scrupulous  person,  probably  did. — Ckokeb  : SofoUc  Letters,  U.  12.  See  the  letter  itself  in 
Scott’s  * Swift,’  xvlil.  879,  2nd  ed. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Mrs.  Howard  had  every  inclination,  but  wanted  the  power,  to  assist 
the  Dean  and  Gay. — See  Lord  Hervey’s  ‘ Memoirs,’  3 vols.  8vo.,  1848 ; and  Mrs.  Howard’s  own 
* Correspondence,’  2 vols.  8vo.,  1824. 

VOL.  II.  17 
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dreaded  the  death  of  her  whom  he  loved  most,  aggravated  by  the 
consciousness  that  himself  had  hastened  it. 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleasing,  the  greatest  external  advan- 
tages that  woman  can  desire  or  posses.s,  were  fatal  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Stella.  The  man  whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  love  was, 
as  Delany  observes,  fond  of  singularity  and  desirous  to  make  a mode 
of  happiness  for  himself,  differeiit  from  the  general  course  of  things 
and  order  of  Providence.  From  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland 
he  seems  rc.solved  to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and  therefore  hindered 
a match  sufBciently  advantageous  by  accumulating  unreasonable 
demands  and  prescribing  conditions  that  could  not  be  performed. 
While  she  was  at  her  own  disposal  he  did  not  consider  his  posses- 
sion as  secure  ; resentment,  ambition,  or  capriee  might  separate 
them  ; he  was  therefore  resolved  to  make  “ assurance  doubly  sure,” 
and  to  appropriate  her  by  a private  marriage,  to  which  he  had 
annexed  the  expectation  of  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect  friendship 
without  the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  restraint.  But  with  this  state 
poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied  ; she  never  was  treated  as  a wife,  and 
to  the  world  she  had  the  appearance  of  a mistress.  She  lived  sul- 
lenly on,  in  hope  that  in  time  he  would  own  and  receive  her  ; but 
the  time  did  not  come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and  deprava- 
tion of  his  mind  made  her  tell  him,  when  he  offered  to  acknowledge 
her,  that  “ it  was  too  late.”  She  then  gave  up  herself  to  sorrowful 
resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of  him  by  whom  she  was  in 
the  highest  degree  loved  and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  eccentric  tenderness,  by  which  the 
laws  of  nature  were  violated  to  retain  her,  curiosity  will  inquire  ; 
but  how  shall  it  be  gratified  ? Swift  was  a lover  ; his  testimony 
may  be  suspected.  Delany  and  the  Irish  saw  with  Swift’s  eyes,  and 
therefore  add  little  confirmation.  That  she  was  virtuous,  beautiful, 
and  elegant,  in  a very  high  degree,  such  admiration  from  such  a 
lover  makes  it  very  probable  ; but  she  had  not  much  literature,  for 
she  could  not  spell  her  own  language  ; and  of  her  wit,  so  loudly 
vaunted,  the  smart  sayings  whicli  Swift  himself  has  collected  afford 
no  splendid  specimen.” 

**  Of  these  l>on»  mots  the  reader  will  probably  think  some  flat  and  others  coarse ; but 
enough  will  remain  to  vindicate  the  praises  of  SteUa’s  wit. — WaLTKB  Scott  (ed.  Swift,  lx 
2«6). 
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The  reader  of  Swift’s  ' Letter  to  a Lady  on  her  Marriage  ’ may  be 
allowed  to  doubt  whether  his  opinion  of  female  e.xcellcnce  ought 
implioity  to  be  a<lmitted  ; for  if  his  general  tliouglits  on  women 
wore  such  as  he  e.xhibits,  a very  little  sense  in  a lady  would  enrap- 
ture and  a very  little  virtue  would  astonish  him.  Stella’s  supremacy 
therefore  was  perhaps  only  local  ; she  was  great  because  her  asso- 
ciates were  little. 

In  some  remarks  lately  jmblished  on  the  Life  of  Swift,"’  his  mar- 
riage is  mentioned  as  fabulous  or  doubtful  ; but,  alas  ! poor  Stella, 
as  Dr.  Madden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy  story  to  Dr.  Sheri- 
dan when  he  attended  her  as  a clergyman  to  prepare  her  for  death; 
and  Delany  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with  regret.  Swift 
never  mentioned  her  without  a sigh."* 

The  rest  of  his  life  [1128-45]  was  spent  in  Ireland — in  a country 
to  which  not  even  power  almost  despotic,  nor  flattery  almost  idol- 
atrous, could  reconcile  him.  He  sometimes  wished  to  visit  England, 
but  always  found  some  reason  to  delay.  Ho  tells  Pope,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  that  he  hopes  once  more  to  see  him  ; “ but  if  not,” 
says  he,  “ we  must  part  as  all  human  beings  have  parted.” 

After  the  death  of  Stella  his  benevolence  was  contracted,  and  his 
severity  cxasiicratcd  ; he  drove  his  acquaintance  from  his  table  and 
wondered  why  he  was  deserted.  But  he  continued  his  attention  to 
the  public,  and  wrote  from  time  to  time  such  directions,  admonitions, 
or  censures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  in  his  opinion,  made  proper; 
and  nothing  fell  from  his  pen  in  vain. 

In  a short  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  always  regarded 
w ith  detestation,  he  bestowed  [1733-4]  one  stricture  upon  Bettes- 
worth,*'  a lawyer  eminent  for  his  insolence  to  the  clergy,  which,  from 
very  considerable  repqtatiou,  brought  him  into  immediate  and  uni- 
versal contempt.  Bettesworth,  enraged  at  Ids  -disgrace  and  Ios.s, 


Johnson  alludes,  I suspect,  to  a paper  of  remarks  by  Dr.  Lyons,  piintod  by  Nichols,  In 
1779,  In  a supplemental  voliimo  to  Swift's  Works. 

**  Orrery’s  ‘ Remarks,'  12ino.,  17&3,  p.  13. 

**  To  these  terms  Stella  readily  acceded  ; and  In  1716  they  were  married  by  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  who  himself  related  the  circumstance  to  Bishop  Berkeley,  by  whose  relict  the  story 
was  communicated  to  me.** — G.  M.  Berkclby  : Literary  Svo.,  17S9,  p.  xxxvL 

Thus  at  the  bar  the  booby  Bettesworth, 

Though  half  a crown  o*erpays  hU  sweat’s  worth. 
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went  to  Swift  and  demanded  whether  he  was  the  author  of  that 
poem  ? “ Mr.  Bettcsworth,”  answered  he,  “ I was  in  my  youth 

aerjuaiiited  witli  great  lawyers,  wlio,  knowing  my  disposition  to 
satire,  advised  me,  that  if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead  whom  I had 
lampooned  should  ask,  ‘ Are  you  the  author  of  this  paper  V I should 
tell  him  that  I was  not  the  author  ; and  therefore  I tell  you,  Mr. 
Bettesworth,  that  I am  not  the  author  of  these  lines.” 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this  account  that  he 
publicly  professed  his  resolution  of  a violent  and  corporal  revenge  ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick’s  district  embodied  themselves  in 
the  Dean’s  defence.  Bettesworth  declared  in  Parliament  that  Swift 
had  deprived  him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Swift  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of  beneficence.  He 
set  aside  some  hundreds  to  be  lent  in  small  sums  to  the  poor,  from 
five  shillings,  I think,  to  five  pounds.  lie  took  no  interest,  and  only 
required  that,  at  repayment,  a small  fee  should  be  given  to  the 
accountant : but  he  required  that  the  day  of  promised  payment 
should  be  exactly  kept.  A severe  and  punctilious  temper  is  ill 
qualified  for  transactions  with  the  poor  ; the  day  was  often  broken, 
and  the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might  have  l)cen  easily  foreseen ; 
but  for  this  Swift  had  made  no  provision  of  patience  or  pity.  He 
ordered  his  debtors  to  be  sued.  A severe  creditor  has  no  popular 
character  ; what  then  was  likely  to  be  said  of  him  who  employs  the 
catchpoll  under  the  appearance  of  charity  ? The  clamour  against 
him  was  loud,  and  the  resentment  of  the  populace  outrageous  ; he 
was  therefore  forced  to  drop  his  scheme  and  own  the  folly  of  expect- 
ing punctuality  from  the  poor.” 

His  asperity  continually  increasing  condemned  him  to  solitude  ; 
and  his  resentment  of  solitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  He  was  not, 
however,  totally  deserted  ; some  men  of  learning  and  some  women 

I should  have  believed  Burke  to  be  Junius,  bec.iuse  I know  no  man  but  Burke  who  !a 
capable  of  writing  these  letters;  hut  Burke  spontaneously  denied  it  to  me.  The  case  would 
have  been  ditrereat,  had  I asked  him  if  be  was  the  author;  a man  so  questioned  as  to  an  ano- 
nymous publication  may  think  he  has  a rigid  to  deny  it. — Jodxson,  in  Bcswcll  liy  Croker,  p.  625. 

Dr.  Johnson,  no  friend  to  Swift's  fame,  has  represented  tliis  circumstance  in  an  unfavour- 
able view,  as  If  he  “ employed  the  catclipoll  under  the  appearance  of  charity ;”  yet  no  one 
knew  better  than  Dr,  Jolinson  the  useles.sness  of  vague  and  indiscriminate  bounty,  or  the 
advantage  of  awaking  the  needy  to  habits  of  regular  economy. — Sia  Walteb  Scott:  Li/e  cj 
8v>ift  (Ulscellaneous  Prose  Works,  L 424). 
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of  elegance  often  visited  him  ; ” and  he  wrote  from  time  to  time 
either  verse  or  prose ; of  his  verses  he  willingly  gave  copies,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  felt  no  discontent  when  he  saw  them  printed.  Ilis 
favomite  ma.xim  wa.s,  “ Vive  la  bagatelle  he  thought  trifles  a 
necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps  found  them  necessary  to  himself. 
It  seems  impossible  to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders  made  it 
difficult  or  dangerous  to  be  long  seriously  studious  or  laboriously 
diligent.  The  love  of  ease  is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he  had 
one  temptation  to  petty  amusements  peculiar  to  himself : whatever 
he  did  he  was  sure  to  hear  applauded  ; and  such  was  his  predomi- 
nance over  all  that  approached,  that  all  their  applauses  were 
probably  sincere.  He  that  is  much  flattered  soou  learns  to  flatter 
himself : we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty  by  fear  or  shame,  and 
how  can  they  act  upon  the  man  who  hears  nothing  but  his  own 
praises  ? 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness  grew 
more  frequent,  and  his  deafness  made  conversation  difficult : they 
grew  likewise  more  severe,  till  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing  a poem 
called  ‘ The  Legion  Club,’  be  was  seized  with  a fit  so  painful  and  so 
long  continued  that  he  never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt  any 
work  of  thought  or  labour.” 

lie  w'as  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was  therefore  no  liberal 
entertainer  ; but  was  less  frugal  of  his  wine  than  of  his  meat. 
When  his  friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him  in  expectation  of  a din- 
ner, his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a shilling  that  they  might 
please  themselves  with  their  provision.  At  last  his  avarice  grew  too 
powerful  for  his  kindness  ; he  would  refuse  a bottle  of  wine,  and  in 
Ireland  no  man  visits  where  he  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation  and  desisted  from  study, 
he  had  neither  business  nor  amusement ; for,  having  by  some 
ridiculous  resolution  or  mad  vow  determined  never  to  wear  spec- 
tacles, he  could  make  little  use  of  books  in  his  later  years : hi.'; 

More  wrote  to  him,  and  his  correspondence  with  his  early  female  friends  In  England  says 
tnuch  for  the  persuasive  and  attractive  nature  of  his  manners. 

Orrcr3’*s  * Remarks,’  175-%  p.  1C9. 

Vears  and  infirmities  have  c|ulte  broke  me ; I moan  that  odious  continual  disorder  in  my 
head.  I neither  read,  nor  write,  nor  remember,  nor  converse.  All  1 have  left  is  to  walk  and 
ride. — Swift  to  Pope,  Dec.  2,  17J>G. 
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ideas  therefore,  being  ncitber  renovated  by  disconrsc  nor  increased 
by  reading,  wore  gradually  away  and  left  his  mind  vacant  to  the 
vexations  of  the  hour,  till  at  last  his  anger  was  heightened  into 
mailness. 

lie  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  published,  which  had  been 
the  production  of  former  years,  ‘ Polite  Conversation,’  which  ap- 
peared in  1738.  The  ‘Directions  for  Servants’  was  printed  soon 
after  his  death.  These  two  performances  show  a mind  incessantly 
attentive,  and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon  great  things,  busy 
with  minute  occurrences.  It  is  apparent  that  he  must  have  had  the 
habit  of  noting  whatever  he  observed;  for  such  a number  of  particu- 
lars could  never  have  been  assetnbled  by  the  power  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent : and  his  mcutal  powers  declined,  till 
(1141)  it  was  found  necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be  aj>- 
pointed  of  his  person  and  fortune,  lie  now  lost  distinction.  His 
madne.ss  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity.  The  last  face  that 
he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs.  Whiteway  ; and  her  he  ceased  to  know 
in  a little  time.  His  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into  mouthfuls  ; but 
he  would  never  touch  it  while  the  servant  stayed,  and  at  last,  after 
it  had  stood  perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking  ; for  he  con- 
tinued his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten  hours  a-day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflammation  in  his  left  eye,  which 
swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  with  boils  in  other  parts  ; he  was 
kept  long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  was  not  easily  restrained  by 
five  attendants  from  tearing  out  his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided  ; and  a short  interval  of  reason 
ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  his  physician  and  his  family,  gave  hopes  of 
his  recovery  : but  in  a few  days  ho  sunk  into  lethargic  stupidity, 
motionless,  heedless,  and  speechless.  But  it  is  said,  that,  after  a 
year  of  total  silence,  when  his  housekeeper,  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, told  him  that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illurainatious  were  prepar- 
ing to  celebrate  his  birthday,  he  answered,  “It  is  all  folly;  they  had 
better  let  it  alone.” 


HU  near  kinswoman  (Delany,  p.  130). 

I hope  thingg  will  be  better  on  Thursday  [his  birthday],  else  I ahaU  be  full  of  the  spleen, 
because  It  Ls  a day  you  seem  to  regard,  altliough  1 detest  it.  and  I read  the  ttiiid  chapter  of 
Job  Uiat  morning. — Swift  to  Mrs.  Whiteway,  Nov.  27, 173S. 
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It  is  remembered,  that  be  afterwards  spoke  now  and  then,  or 
gave  some  inlimation  of  a meaning  ; but  at  last  sunk  into  a perfect 
silence,  which  continued  till  about  the  end  of  October,  1745,’"  when, 
in  bis  seventy-eighth  year,  he  expired  without  a struggle. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is  just  to  estimate  his 
powers  by  their  effects.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  he  turned  the 
stream  of  popularity  against  the  Whigs,  and  must  be  confessed  to 
have  dictated  for  a lime  the  political  opinions  of  the  English  nation. 
In  the  succeeding  reign,  he  delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  aud 
oppression  ; and  showed  that  wit,  confederated  with  truth,  had  such 
force  as  authority  was  unable  to  resist.  Ue  said  truly  of  himself, 
that  Ireland  “ was  his  debtor.”  ” It  was  from  the  time  when  he 
first  began  to  patronize  the  Irish  that  they  may  date  their  riches 
aud  prosperity.  He  taught  them  first  to  know  their  owu  interest, 
their  weight,  and  their  strength,  aud  gave  them  S]jirit  to  assert  that 
equality  with  their  fellow-subjects  to  which  they  have  ever  since 
been  making  vigorous  advances,  aud  to  claim  those  riguts  which 
they  have  at  last  established.  Kor  can  they  be  charged  with  in- 
gratitude to  tlieir  benefactor;  for  they  reverenced  him  as  a guardian 
aud  obeyed  him  as  a dictator.’* 

In  his  works  he  has  given  very  difl’ereut  specimens  both  of  senti- 
ments aud  expression.  His  ‘Tale  of  a Tub’  has  little  resemblance 
to  his  other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a vehemence  aud  rapidity  of  mind, 
a copiousness  of  images,  aud  vivacity  of  diction,  such  as  he  after- 
wards never  possessed  or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a mode  so  distinct 
aud  peculiar,  that  it  must  be  considered  by  itself ; what  is  true  of 
that,  is  not  true  of  anything  else  which  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor  of  easy  language, 
which  rather  trickles  than  flows.  His  delight  was  in  simplicity. 
That  he  has  iu  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  said,  is  not  true; 

All  the  editions  of  Johnson  read  1744.  “Unless  I am  misinformed,  he  died  worth  about 
twelve  thousand  pounds.” — Orbeky  : Jiemarkff^  cd.  ITW,  p.  171. 

That  kingdom  he  had  left  his  debtor,  ^ 

1 wish  it  soon  may  have  a better. 

Swirx : Vdmeff  on  hti  cnen  Deathy  Nov.  178L 

When  people  ask  me  how  I governed  Ireland,  I say  that  I pleased  Dr.  Swift. — Loud  Cab- 
lEKKT  to  Swift,  March  24, 178&-7  (Scott,  xix,  61). 
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but  his  few  mctaiihors  seem  to  be  received  rather  by  necessity  than 
choice.”  lie  studied  purity;  and  though  perhaps  all  his  strictures 
arc  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  often  that  solecisms  can  be  found  ; and 
whoever  depends  on  his  authority  may  generally  conclude  himself 
safe.  His  sentences  are  never  too  much  dilated  or  contracted  : and 
it  will  not  be  ea.sy  to  find  any  embarrassment  in  the  complication  of 
his  clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  connections,  or  abruptness  in 
bis  transitions. 

Ilis  style  was  well  suited  to  his  thoughts,  which  are  never  sub- 
tilized by  nice  disquisitions,  decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  ele- 
vated by  ambitious  sentences,  or  variegated  by  far-sought  learning. 
He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ; he  excites  neither  surprise  nor 
admiration  ; he  always  understands  himself,  and  his  readers  always 
understand  him  : the  peruser  of  Swift  wants  little  previous  know- 
ledge ; it  will  be  sufficient  that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words 
and  common  things  ; he  is  neither  required  to  mount  elevations  nor 
to  explore  profundities  ; his  passage  is  always  on  a level,  along  solid 
ground,  without  asperities,  without  obstruction. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning  it  was  Swift’s  desire  to 
attain,  and  for  having  attained  he  deserves  praise,  though  perhaps 
not  the  highest  praise.  For  purposes  merely  didactic,  when  some- 
thing is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  mode  ; 
but  against  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  suffered  to 
lie  neglected,  it  makes  no  provision  ; it  instrncts,  but  does  not  per- 
suade. 

By  his  political  education  he  was  associated  with  the  Whigs  ; but 
he  deserted  them  when  they  deserted  their  principles,  yet  without 
running  into  the  contrary  extreme  ; he  continued  throughout  his 
life  to  retain  the  disposition  which  he  assigns  to  the  “ Church-of- 
England  Man,”  of  thinking  commonly  with  the  Whigs  of  the  State 
and  with  the  Tories  of  the  Church.” 


**  Johnson  said  once  to  me,  speaking  of  the  simplicity  of  Swift's  style,  The  rogue  never 
hazards  a metaphor.'’ — Jos.  Warton:  Pope's  iror/t^,  viii.  1JK>. 

I wa.s^ia  common  advocate  for  those  they  called  the  M'higs,  to  a degree  that  a certala 
great  luinistcr  told  me  1 had  always  a AVhig  in  my  sleeve. — Swift  to  King,  Archbishop  of  Dub* 
lui,  Dec.  22, 1710. 

Of  Swift,  while  a Whig,  two  remarkable  letters,  addressed  to  Lord  Halifax,  have  been  dis* 
covered  since  Scott  wrote.  See  them  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Life. 
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He  was  a churchman  rationally  zealous  ; he  desired  the  pros- 
perity and  maintained  the  honour  of  the  clergy  ; of  the  dissenters 
he  ditl  not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  lie  opposed  their 
encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  dean  he  was  very  attentire.  He  managed  the 
revenues  of  his  church  with  exact  economy  ; and  it  is  said  by 
Delany  that  more  money  was,  under  his  direction,  laid  out  in  re- 
repairs  than  had  ever  been  in  the  same  time  since  its  first  erection. 
Of  his  choir  he  was  eminently  careful  ; and  though  he  neither 
loved  nor  understood  music,  took  care  that  all  the  singers  were 
well  qualified,  admitting  none  without  the  testimony  of  skilful 
judges.” 

In  his  church  he  restored  the  practice  of  weekly  communion,  and 
distributed  the  sacramental  elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
manner  with  his  own  hand.  He  came  to  church  every  morning, 
preached  commonly  in  his  turn,  and  attended  the  evening  anthem, 
that  it  might  not  be  negligently  performed. 

He  read  the  service  “ rather  with  a strong,  nervous  voice  than  in 
a graceful  manner  ; “ his  voice  was  sharp  and  high-toned,  rather 
than  harmonious.” 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope  to  excel  in  preach- 
ing; but  complained,  that  from  the  time  of  his  political  controversies, 
“ he  could  only  preach  pamphlets.”  This  censure  of  himself,  if  judg- 
ment be  made  from  those  sermons  which  have  been  printed,  was  un- 
reasonably severe. 

The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in  a great  measure  from 
his  dread  of  hypocrisy  ; instead  of  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  de- 
lighted in  seeming  worse  than  he  was.  lie  went  in  London  to  early 
prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen  at  church  ; '*  he  read  prayers  to  his 
servants  every  morning  with  such  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr. 
Delany  was  six  months  in  his  house  before  he  knew  it.”  He  was 
not  only  careful  to  hide  the  good  which  he  did,  but  willingly  incur- 
red the  suspicion  of  evil  which  he  did  not.  He  forgot  what  himself 
had  formerly  asserted,  that  hypocrisy  is  less  mischievous  than  open 

•-  Delany,  p.  201.  Delany  p.  189. 

Orrery’s  ‘ Remarks,’  12mo.  1733,  p.  8. 

•*  Delany’s  * Obserrations,’  Svo.  17IM,  p.  44.  Delany,  p.  44. 

VOL.  II.  17* 
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impiety.  Dr.  Dclany,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has  justly 
condcmued  this  part  of  his  character. 

The  person  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommendations.  lie  had  a 
kind  of  muddy  complexion,  which,  though  ho  washed  himself  with 
Oriental  scrupulosity,  did  not  look  clear.”  He  had  a countenance 
sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom  softened  by  any  appearance  of 
gaiety,  lie  stubbornly  resisted  any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  his  domestics  he  was  naturally  rough  and  a man  of  a 
rigorous  temper,  with  that  vigilance  of  minute  attention  which  his 
works  discover,  must  have  been  a master  that  few  could  bear.  That 
he  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants  good,  on  important  occasions,  is 
no  great  mitigation  ; benefaction  can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannic 
peevishness  is  perpetual.  He  did  not  spare  the  servants  of  others. 
Once,  w’hen  he  dined  alone  with  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one 
that  waited  in  the  room,  “ That  man  luis,  since  w'e  sat  to  the  table, 
committed  fifteen  faults.”  AV’^hat  the  faults  were.  Lord  Orrery,  from 
whom  I heard  the  story,  had  not  been  attentive  enough  to  discover. 
My  number  may  perhaps  not  be  exact. 

In  his  economy  he  practised  a peculiar  and  offensive  parsimony, 
without  disguise  or  apology.  The  practice  of  saving  being  once 
necessary,  became  habitual,  and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and  at  last 
detestable.  But  his  avarice,  though  it  might  exclude  pleasure,  was 
never  suffered  to  encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was  frugal  by  incli- 
nation, but  liberal  by  principle  ; and  if  the  purpose  to  w'hich  he 
destined  his  little  accumulations  be  remembered,  with  his  distribu- 
tion of  occasional  charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  he  only  liked 
one  mode  of  expense  better  than  another,  and  saved  merely  that  he 
might  have  something  to  give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  injuring 
his  successors,  but  left  both  Laracor  and  the  Deanery  more  valuable 


The  beat  portraits  of  Swift  arc  by  Jervas  anrt  BIndon.  The  tine  Jervas  (of  Swia  duriof^ 
the  last  four  years  of  Queen  Anne)  was  presented  by  Alderman  Barber,  in  1739,  to  the 
Bodleian  Library,  lie  lias  a prim,  but  able  and  insolent  look.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  a portrait  of  Swift  by  Jervas.  The  BIndon  (done  at  the  request  and  cxpcn.«e  of  the  Chap- 
ter of  the  Cathedral)  is  at  the  Deanery  House,  St.  Patrick's,  and  a duplicate  is  at  llowlh 
Castle. — (See  S/uiU'h  Siri/t,  six.  191,  xvii.  457,  xvL  4S0.) 

Edward  Lord  Oxford  had  his  portrait  by  Jervas  drawn  in  Ireland.  “It  Is  very  like  you 
and  is  a very  good  picture.”  (Oxford  to  Swift.  Aug.  80,  1725.) 

To  his  domestics  he  was  passionate  and  churlish  ; to  his  equals  and  superiors  rather  an 
entertaining  than  a desirable  companion. — Ourekt  : lUmarkt,  12mo.  1753,  p.  146. 
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than  he  found  them  —With  all  this  talk  of  his  covetousness  and 
generosity,  it  should  be  remenbcred  that  he  was  never  rich.  The 
revenue  of  his  Deanery  was  not  much  more  than  seven  huudrcd  a 
year.“* 

Ilis  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tenderness  or  civility  ; he 
relieved  without  pity,  and  assisted  without  kindness  ; so  that  those 
who  were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a rule  to  himself  to  give  but  one  piece  at  a time,  and 
therefore  always  stored  his  pocket  with  coins  of  different  value.”’ 

AVhatcvcr  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  in  a manner  peculiar  to 
himself,  without  sufficiently  considering  that  singularity,  as  it  implies 
a contempt  of  the  general  practice,  is  a kind  of  defiance  which  justly 
provokes  the  hostility  of  ridicule  ; he,  therefore,  who  indulges  pecu- 
liar habits  is  worse  than  others,  if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a story  told  by  Pope  may  afford  a specimen. 

“ Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd,  blunt  way,  that  is  mistaken,  by  strangers, 
for  ill-nature.  ’Tis  so  odd,  that  there’s  no  describing  it  but  by  facts. 
Pll  tell  you  one  that  ju.st  comes  into  my  head.  One  evening.  Gay 
and  I went  to  see  him  : you  know  how  intimately  we  were  all 
acquainted.  On  our  coming  in,  ‘ lleyday,  gentlemen  (says  the  Doc- 
tor), what’s  the  meaning  of  this  visit?  How  come  you  to  leave  all 
the  great  Lords,  that  you  are  so  fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a 
poor  Dean  V — ‘ Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  of  them.’ 
— ‘ Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know  you  so  well  as  I do,  might  be- 
lieve you.  But  since  you  are  come.  I must  get  some  supper  for  you, 
I suppose.’ — ‘ No,  Doctor,  we  have  supped  already.’ — ‘ Supped 
already  ? that’s  impossible  ! why,  ’tis  not  eight  o’clock  yet.’ — ‘ In- 
deed we  have.’ — ‘ That’s  very  strange  ; but,  if  you  had  not  supped, 
I must  have  got  something  for  yon.  Let  me  see,  what  should  I have 
had  ? A couple  of  lobsters  ; ay,  that  would  have  done  very  well  ; 

**  Delany,  p.  200.  lie  always  kept  three  horses,  and  but  one  groom. — Dilast  : Ob»tr- 
tmtunm,  p.  6. 

To  live  in  Englund  half  a.s  tolerably  a,s  I do  here  would  ruin  me.  I mu.st  have  two  servants 
and  three  liorses,  and  dare  drink  nothing  but  wine ; and  ray  ragged  church-rents  would  never 
be  paid  in  my  ab.Hence.— Swift  to  Mrs.  Cieaar,  .July  !!0, 17SS. 

Although  my  own  lands,  a.s  Dean,  be  let  for  four-fifths  under  their  value,  I have  not  raised 
them  a sixth  part  in  twenty-three  year-s,  and  took  very  moderate  fines. — Swift  to  llarbcr 
March  SO,  1737. 

Delany,  p.  13. 
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two  shillings — tarts  a shilling  : but  you  will  drink  a glass  of  wine 
with  me,  though  you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time  only  to 
spare  my  pocket  V — ‘ No,  we  had  rather  talk  with  you  than  drink 
with  you.’ — ‘ But  if  you  had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  yon 
ought  to  have  done,  yon  must  have  drank  with  me.  A bottle  of 
wine,  two  shilling.s — two  and  two  is  four,  and  one  is  five  : just  two- 
and-sixpence  a-piecc.  There,  Pope,  there’s  half  a crown  for  yon, 
and  there’s  another  for  you.  Sir  ; for  I won’t  save  anything  by  you, 
I am  determined.’  This  was  all  said  and  done  with  his  usual  seri- 
ousness on  such  occasions  ; and,  in  spite  of  everything  we  could  say 
to  the  contrary,  he  actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  money.” 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  he  indulged  his  disposition  to 
petulance  and  sarca.sm,  and  thought  himself  injured  if  the  licentioirs- 
ness  of  his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his  censures,  or  the  petulance  of  his 
frolics,  were  resented  or  repressed.  lie  predominated  over  his  compa- 
nions with  very  high  ascendency,  and  probably  would  bear  none  over 
whom  he  could  not  predominate.  To  give  him  advice  was,  in  the 
style  of  his  friend  Delany,  “ to  venture  to  speak  to  him.”  “ This 
customary  superiority  soon  grew  too  delicate  for  tnith  ; and  Swift, 
with  all  his  penetration,  allowed  himself  to  bo  delighted  with  low 
flattery. 

On  all  common  occasions,  he  habitually  affects  a style  of  arro- 
gance, and  dictates  rather  than  persuades.”  This  authoritative  and 
magisterial  language  he  expected  to  be  received  as  his  peculiar  mode 
of  jocularity  ; but  he  apparently  flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an 
assumed  imperiousness,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to  the  resent- 
ful, and  to  the  submissive  sufficiently  serious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  delighted  in  doing  what 
he  knew  himself  to  do  well  ; he  was  therefore  captivated  by  the  re- 
spectful silence  of  a steady  listener,  and  told  the  same  tales  too 
often.” 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talking  alone  ; for  it  was 

Spence  by  Singer,  p.  19. 

»'  Swift  had  a mixture  of  insolence  in  hU  conversaUon.— Da.  Toc.so  : Spence  hy  Singer 
p«  834. 

»»  He  assumed  more  the  air  of  a patron  than  of  a friend.  He  affected  rather  to  dictate  that 
advise.— Obkert  : Itamarks,  cd.  1T53,  p.  89. 

••  Delany,  p.  218. 
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his  rule,  when  he  had  spoken  a minute,  to  give  room  by  a pause  for 
another  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occasions,  he  was  an  exact  com- 
puter, and  knew  the  minutes  required  to  every  common  operation.’* 

It  may  be  justly  supposed  that  there  was  in  his  conversation  what 
appears  so  frequently  in  his  letters,  an  afl'ectation  of  familiarity  with 
the  great,  an  ambition  of  momentary  equality  sought  and  enjoyed 
by  the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  which  custom  has  established  as 
the  barriers  between  one  order  of  society  and  another.  This  trans- 
gression of  regularity  was  by  himself  and  his  admirers  termed  great- 
ness of  soul.  But  a great  mind  disdains  to  hold  anything  by  cour- 
tesy, and  therefore  never  usurps  what  a lawful  claimant  may  take 
away.  He  that  encroaches  on  another’s  dignity,  puts  himself  in  his 
power  ; he  is  cither  repelled  with  helpless  indignity,  or  endured  by 
clemency  and  condescension. 

Of  Swift’s  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his  letters  can  be  supposed 
to  afford  any  evidence,  he  was  not  a man  to  be  either  loved  or 
envied.  He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discontent,  by  the  rage  of 
neglected  pride,  and  the  languishment  of  unsatisfied  desire.  He  is 
querulous  and  fastidious,  arrogant  and  malignant  j he  scarcely 
speaks  of  himself  but  with  indignant  lamentations,  or  of  others  but 
with  insolent  superiority  when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt 
when  he  is  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  pass  between  him  and 
Pope,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they,  with  Arbuthnot  and  Gay,  had 
engrossed  all  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  mankind  ; that  their 
merits  filled,  the  world,  or  that  there  was  no  hope  of  more.  They 
show  the  age  involved  in  darkness,  and  shade  the  picture  with  sullen 
emulation. 

When  [1114]  the  Queen’s  death  drove  him  into  Ireland,  he  might 
be  allowed  to  regret  for  a time  the  interception  of  his  views,  the 
extinction  of  his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from  gay  scenes,  important 
employment,  and  splendid  friendships  ; but  when  time  had  enabled 
reason  to  prevail  over  vexation,  the  complaints  which  at  first  were 
natural,  became  ridiculous  because  they  were  useless.  But  queru- 
lousuess  was  now  grown  habitual,  and  he  cried  out  when  he  probably 

**  ms  boars  of  walklog  and  reading  never  varied.  His  motions  were  guided  by  his  watch, 
which  was  so  constantly  held  in  his  hand,  or  placed  before  him  on  his  table,  that  he  seldom 
deviated  many  minutes  In  the  daUy  revolution  of  his  eaercisea  and  employments. — Orb**i 
J{emark»,  p.  44. 
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had  ceased  to  feel.  His  reiterated  wailings  persuaded  Bolingbroko 
that  he  was  really  willing  to  quit  his  deanery  for  an  English  parish  ; 
and  Boliugbroke  ))rocured  an  e.xehange,  which  was  rejected  ; and 
Swift  still  retained  the  pleasure  of  coinplaluiiig.*‘ 

The  greatest  dillienlty  that  occurs  in  analysing  his  character  is  to 
discover  by  what  depravity  of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving 
ideas  from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with  disgust.  The 
ideas  of  pleasure,  even  when  criminal,  may  solicit  the  imagination  ; 
but  what  has  disease,  deformity,  and  filth,  upon  which  the  thoughts 
can  be  allured  to  dwell  ? Delany  is  willing  to  think  that  Swift’s 
mind  was  not  much  tainted  with  this  gross  corruption  before  his 
[first]  long  visit  to  Pope.”  lie  docs  not  consider  how  he  degrades 
his  hero  by  making  him  at  fifty-nine  the  pupil  of  turpitude,  and  lia- 
ble to  the  malignant  influence  of  an  ascendant  mind.  But  the  truth 
is,  that  Gulliver  had  described  his  Yahoos  before  the  visit  ; and  he 
that  had  formed  those  images  had  nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I have  here  given  the  character  of  Swift  as  he  exhibits  him.self  to 
my  perception  ; but  now  let  another  be  heard  who  knew  him  bet- 
ter. Dr.  Delany,  after  long  acquaintance,  describes  him  to  Lord 
Orrery  in  these  terms  : — 

“ My  Lord,  when  you  consider  Swift’s  singular,  peculiar,  and  most 
variegated  vein  of  wit,  always  l ightly  intended  (although  not  always 
so  rightly  directed),  delightful  in  many  instances,  and  salutary  even 
where  it  is  most  offensive  ; when  you  consider  his  strict  truth,  his 
fortitude  in  resisting  oppression  and  arbitrary  power  ; bis  fidelity  in 
friendship,  his  sincere  love  and  zeal  for  religion,  his  upriglitness  in 
making  right  resolutions,  and  his  steadiness  in  adhering  to  them  ; 
his  care  of  his  church,  its  choir,  its  economy,  and  its  income  ; his 
attention  to  all  those  that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to 
their  amendment  in  pronunciation  and  style  ; as  also  his  remarkable 
attention  to  the  interest  of  his  successor.s,  preferable  to  his  own 
present  emoluments  ; his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a country 
which  he  did  not  love  ; his  very  various,  well-devised,  well-judged, 
and  extensive  charities,  throughout  his  life,  and  his  whole  fortune 

Tbe  living  was  that  of  BurflelJ,  In  Berkshire  (Warton's  Pope,  vi.  15);  but  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  exchange  was  procured.  BoUngbroke,  wlio  suggested  the  exchange,  oITcred 
to  interest  himself  in  effecting  it. 

'•  Dclany's  ‘ Observations,’  8vo.  1754,  p.  75. 
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(to  say  nothing  of  his  wife’s)  conveyed  to  the  same  Christian  pur- 
poses at  his  death  ; charities  from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  honour, 
advantage,  or  satisfaction  of  any  kind  in  this  world  ; when  you  con- 
sider his  ironical  and  humorous,  as  well  as  his  serious  schemes,  for 
the  promotion  of  true  religion  and  virtue,  his  success  in  soliciting  for 
the  First  Fruits  and  Twentieths,  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland  ; and  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  higher) 
in  giving  occasion  to  the  building  of  fifty  new  churches  in  London  ; 

“ All  this  considered,  the  character  of  his  life  will  appear  like 
that  of  his  writings  ; they  will  both  bear  to  be  re-considered  and 
re-examined  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  always  discover  new 
beauties  and  excellences  upon  every  examination. 

“ They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  sun,  in  which  the  bright- 
ness will  hide  the  blemishes  ; and  whenever  petulant  ignorance, 
pride,  malignity,  or  envy  interposes  to  cloud  or  sully  his  fame,  I will 
take  upon  me  to  j)ronounc_e  that  the  eclipse  will  not  last  long. 

“ To  conclude — No  man  ever  deserved  better  of  his  country  than 
Swift  did  of  his.  A steady,  persevering,  inflexible  friend  ; a wise, 
a watchful,  and  a faithful  coun.sellor,  under  many  severe  trials  and 
bitter  persecutions,  to  the  manifest  hazard  both  of  his  liberty  and 
fortnne. 

“ He  lived  a blessing,  he  died  a benefactor,  and  his  name  will  ever 
live  an  honour  to  Ireland.”  " 

In  the  poetical  works  of  Dr.  Swift  there  is  not  much  upon  which 
the  critic  can  exercise  his  powers.  They  are  often  humorous,  almost 
always  light,  and  have  the  qualities  which  recommend  such  compo- 

*’  Delany's  ‘ Observations,’  Svo.  1754,  p.  291. 

My  breakfast  is  that  of  a sickly  man,  rice-gruel ; and  I am  wholly  a stranger  to  tea  and 
cofTee,  the  companions  of  bread  and  butter. — Swirr  to  Miss  Ifoadly,  June  4, 17:i4. 

My  chief  support  is  French  wine,  which,  although  not  equal  to  yours,  I drink  a bottle  to 
myself  every  day.  I keep  three  horses,  two  men,  and  an  old  woman,  in  a large  empty  house, 
and  dine  half  the  week  like  a king  by  myself. — Swirr  to  Barber,  March  1, 1TS4-5. 

1 very  seldom  go  to  church  for  fear  of  being  seized  with  a ht  of  giddiness  in  the  midst  of  the 
service. — Swirr  to  Barber,  Sept.  3, 1735. 

1 dine  constantly  at  home  in  my  chamber,  with  a grave  housekeeper  [Mrs.  Brent],  wliom  I 
call  Sir  Robert  [Walpole] ; and  sometimes  receive  one  or  two  friends,  and  a female  cousin 
[.Mrs.  Whiteway],  with  strong,  high,  tenor  voices. — Swirr  to  Krasmus  Lewis,  July  23,  1787. 

When  he  rode  he  wore  strong  spatterdashes,  which  he  could  slip  off  as  soon  as  he  alighted 
from  his  horse ; and  to  match  these  spatterdashes,  he  had  shoes  strong  In  proportion  to  bear 
the  dirt  and  weather ; but  he  never  wore  boots. — UiuiiE  Swin  (note  on  Letter  to  Sheridan,  of 
June,  1735). 
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sitions,  easiness  and  gaiety.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  what 
their  author  intended.  The  diction  is  correct,  the  numbers  are 
smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact.  There  seldom  occurs  a hard-laboured 
expression,  or  a redundant  epithet ; all  his  verses  exemplify  his  own 
definition  of  a good  style — they  consist  of  “ proper  words  in  proper 
places.” 

To  divide  this  collection  into  classes,  and  show  how  some  pieces 
are  gross,  and  some  are  trifling,  would  be  to  tell  the  reader  what  he 
knows  already,  and  to  find  faults  of  which  the  author  conld  not  be 
ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  not  often  to  his  judgment,  but  his 
humour. 

It  was  said,  in  a preface  to  one  of  the  Irish  editions,  that  Swift 
had  never  been  known  to  take  a single  thought  from  any  writer, 
ancient  or  modern.’*  This  is  not  literally  true  ; but  perhaps  no 
writer  can  easily  be  found  that  has  borrowed  so  little,  or  that  in  all 
his  excellences  and  all  his  defects  has  so  well  maintained  his  claim 
to  be  considered  as  original. 

*'  Copied  from  the  ‘ Verses  on  hts  own  Death 

To  steal  a hint  was  never  known, 

But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 

Bat  the  last  line  Is  stolen  from  Denham’s  verses  on  Cowley : 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown. 

Vet  what  he  wrote  was  aU  his  own. 


The  ' Life  of  Swift,’  by  Ilawkesworth,  has  been  superseded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  able  and 
ample  account  of  Swift,  preBxed  to  the  second  edition  of  Swift's  Works  (19  vols.  8vo.  1824). 

TTie  first  to  write  about  Swift  were  three  Irishmen  : Lord  Orrery  in  1T89,  Dr.  Dclany  in  175-1, 
and  Deane  Swift  in  1785.  Lord  Orrery  abused  Swift,  Delany  abused  Orrery,  and  Deane  Swift 
abused  Orrery  and  Delany.  Soon  after  Johnson  wrote  (this  too  imperfect  memoir),  a fourth 
Irishman,  Thomas  Sheridan,  appeared  with  a new  Life  of  Swift,  in  a thick  octavo  volume. 
Sheridan,  in  a dull  book,  laboured  to  abuse  everybody.  Ail  that  has  been  written  by  Irish- 
men of  Swift,  reminds  one  of  a saying  preserved  by  Swift  himself; — “ 1 heard  King  WUIlam 
say,  that  if  the  people  of  Ireland  could  be  believed  in  what  they  said  of  each  other,  there  was 
not  an  honest  man  in  the  kingdom.”  (Swift  to  Tickell,  ISth  Sept.  1785.) 

A fear  of  overlaying  Johnson's  Lift  has  been  my  sole  reason  for  not  extracting  some  mas- 
terly passages  from  Lord  Jeffrey’s  able  review  of  Scott’s  lAfe  of  Swift 
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Swin  TO  Charlks  Lord  Halifax. 

[Addit.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  '7121,  fol.  'll,  Origr.] 

Leicester,  Juiuai7  18, 1709. 

My  Lord, — Before  I leave  this  place,  (where  ill-health  has  detained  me 
longer  than  I intended)  I thought  it  my  duty  to  return  your  Lordship  my 
acknowledgments  for  all  your  favours  to  me  while  I was  in  town ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  beg  some  share  in  your  Lordship’s  memory,  and  the  continuance 
of  your  protection.  You  were  pleased  to  promise  me  your  good  offices  upon 
occasion ; which  1 humbly  challenge  in  two  particulars : one  is,  that  you  will 
sometimes  put  my  Lord  President  in  mind  of  me;  the  other  is,  that  your 
Lordship  will  duly  once  every  year  wish  me  removed  to  England.  In  the 
mean  time,  I must  take  leave  to  reproach  your  Lordship  for  a most  inhuman 
piece  of  cruelty ; for  I can  call  your  extreme  good  usage  of  me  no  better, 
since  it  has  taught  me  to  hate  the  place  where  I am  banished,  and  raised  my 
thoughts  to  an  imagination  that  I raigiit  live  to  be  some  way  useful  or  enter- 
taining if  I were  permitted  to  live  in  town,  or  (which  is  the  highest  punish- 
met  on  Papists)  anywhere  within  ten  miles  round  it.  You  remember  very 
well,  my  Lord,  how  another  person  of  quality  in  Horace’s  time  used  to  serve  a 
sort  of  fellows  who  had  disobliged  him;  how  he  sent  them  fine  clothes  and 
money,  which  raised  their  thoughts  and  their  hopes,  till  those  were  worn  out 
and  spent,  and  then  they  were  ten  times  more  miserable  than  before.  H<ie 
tgo  si  eompellar  imagine,  cuncta  resigno.  I could  cite  several  other  passages 
from  the  same  author  to  my  purpose;  and  whatever  is  applied  to  Maecenas  I 
will  not  thank  your  Lordship  for  accepting,  because  it  is  what  you  have  been 
condemned  to  these  twenty  years  by  every  one  of  us,  qui  se  melent  ^ avoir  de 
Vespril.  I have  been  studying  how  to  be  revenged  of  your  Lordship,  and 
have  found  out  the  way.  They  have  in  Ireland  the  same  idea  with  us  of  your 
Lordship’s  generosity,  magnificence,  wit,  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  the 
enjoyment  of  life.  But  I shall  quickly  undeceive  them,  by  letting  them  plainly 
know  that  you  have  neither  interest  nor  fortune  which  you  can  call  your  own ; 
both  having  been  long  made  over  to  the  corporation  of  deserving  men  in 
want,  who  have  appointed  you  their  advocate  and  steward,  which  the  world  is 
pleu.scd  to  call  patron  and  protector.  I shall  inform  them,  that  myself  and 
about  a dozen  others  kept  the  best  table  in  England,  to  whicli  because  we 
admitted  your  Lord.ship  in  common  with  us,  made  you  our  manager,  and  Some- 
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times  allowed  rou  to  bring  a friend,  therefore  ignorant  people  would  needs 
take  you  to  be  the  owner.  And  lastly,  that  you  are  the  most  injudicious 
person  alive;  because,  though  you  have  fifty  times  more  wit  than  all  of  us 
together,  you  never  discover  the  least  value  for  it,  but  arc  perpetually  coun- 
tenancing and  encouraging  that  of  others.  I could  add  a great  deal  more,  but 
shall  reserve  the  rest  of  my  threatenings  till  further  provocation.  In  the  mean 
time  I demand  of  your  Lordship  the  justice  of  believing  me  to  be  with  the 
greatest  respect. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  and 

most  obliged  humble  servant,  Jon.  Swift. 

Pray,  my  Lord,  desire  Dr.  South  to  die  about  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  for  he  has 
a prebend  ol  Westminster,  which  will  make  me  your  neighbour,  and  a sinecure 
in  the  country,  both  in  the  Queen’s  gift,  which  my  friends  have  often  told  me 
would  fit  me  extremely;  and  forgive  me  one  word,  which  I know  not  what 
extorts  from  me ; that  if  my  Lord  Pre.sidcnt  would  in  such  a juncture  think  mo 
worth  laying  any  worth  of  his  credit,  you  cannot  think  me  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  a very  easy  matter  to  compass ; and  I have  some  sort  of  pretence, 
since  the  late  King  promised  me  a prebend  of  Westminster,  when  I peti- 
tioned him  in  pursuance  of  a recommendation  I had  from  Sir  William 
Temple.** 

Swift  to  CiiAni.ES  Loud  IlAi.iF.tx. 

[Addit.  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  '7121,  fol.  73,  Orig.] 

Dublin,  November  13,  1709. 

My  Loud, — f cannot  but  pity  your  Lordship’s  misfortune  in  being  a great 
man,  by  which  disadvantage  you  are  never  qualified  to  receive  such  letters  as 
you  write ; but  instead  of  them  only  tedious  expressions  of  respect  and  grati- 
tude ; wherein  you  are  generally  deceived  too : for  I believe  it  is  with  grati- 
tude as  with  love,  the  more  a man  has  of  it  at  heart,  he  is  but  the  worse  at 
expressing  it.  Such  reflections  as  these  were  occasioned  by  your  Lord.ship’s 
letter;  and  what  is  yet  woi-se,  1 am  afraid  I have  discovered  through  all  your 
Lordship’s  civilities,  that  I have  some  share  in  your,  favour,  and  God  knows 
what  deductions  a man  may  draw  from  thence,  though  he  had  no  vanity  to 
as.sist  him.  I ever  thought  it  a mighty  oversight  in  Courts  to  let  the  houuHs 
hotiimc,  the  hmnme.  (Tcuprit,  and  homme  da  bicn  gain  ground  among  them, 
because  those  qualities  will  be  sure  to  preilominate  over  bu.sincss  and  great- 
ness, as  they  now  do  with  your  Lordship,  who  against  all  forms  is  pleased  to 
remember  a useless  masi  at  .«o  great  a distance,  where  it  would  be  pardonable 
for  his  idlest  friends,  and  of  his  own  level,  to  forget  him.  I join  with  your 
Lordship  in  one  compliment,  because  it  is  grounded  on  so  true  a knowledge 
of  the  taste  of  this  country,  where  1 can  assure  you,  and  I call  Mr.  Addison  for 

•“  Ualirax’s  nn-swer  was  preserved  by  Swift  with  this  emior.sement ; — “T  kept  this  letter  as 
a true  oriipnal  of  courtiers  and  court  promi.ses."  Scott’s  Swift,  xv.  318. 
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my  witness,  I pass  as  undistinguished  in  every  point  that  is  merit  with  your 
Lordsliip  as  any  man  in  it.  But  then  I do  them  impartial  jiustiee  ; for,  except 
the  Bishop  of  Cloghcr  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  my  opinion  is  extremely 
uniform  of  the  w'hole  kingdom,  llowever,  I retire  into  myself  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  remembering  I have  had  the  honour  to  converse  with  your 
Lordship,  I say  as  Horace  did  when  he  meant  your  predecessor.  Cum  magnis 
fixisne  invita  fatebitur  u.ique  invidia. 

Yet  for  all  this,  if  I had  a mind  to  be  malicious,  I could  make  a vanity  at 
your  Lordship’s  expense,  by  letting  people  here  know  that  I have  some  share 
in  your  esteem.  For  I must  inform  you,  to  your  great  mortification,  that  your 
Lord.ship  is  universally  admired  by  this  tasteless  people.  But  not  to  liumble 
yoit  too  much,  I find  that  it  is  for  no  other  rea.son  than  that  for  which  women 
are  so  fond  of  tho.«e  they  call  the  wit.s,  merely  for  their  reputation.  They 
have  heard  wonderful  things  of  your  Lordship,  and  they  presently  imagine  you 
to  pos.sess  those  qualities  they  most  esteem  in  themselves,  as  the  a.sses  did 
when  they  discoursed  about  Socrates.  For  if  your  Lordship  were  here  in  dis- 
guise, perhaps  it  would  be  just  as  if  you  sent  your  pictures  and  statues  to  a 
country  fair;  where  one  would  offer  half  a crown  for  a piece  of  Titian  to 
stick  on  a sign-post,  another  a sliilling  for  a Grecian  statue  to  fright  away  the 
crowii.  Which  thought  I have  a mind  to  make  into  a fable,  and  put  it  on  Mr. 
Addi.son  for  an  old  one,  in  revenge  for  his  putting  that  of  Socrates  and  the 
asses  upon  me,  because  it  scaped  his  reading. 

Can  your  Lordship  pardon  so  tedious  a letter  in  Parliament  time?  Put  it 
under  your  couch,  I advise  you,  my  Lord,  as  I remember  you  use  to  do  the 
dull  poems  and  pamphlets  that  come  out,  till  the  end  of  the  Se.ssions.  Other- 
wise I shall  be  tempted  to  laugh  with  pride  when  I consider  my  own  power, 
how  I w.is  able  at  this  distance  to  put  a stop  to  the  whole  course  of  jiublic 
business ; how  I deferred  some  new  scheme  for  supplying  the  war  in  all  these 
exigencies  without  burthening  the  sulycct ; how  I suspended  some  law  wherein 
the  welfare  of  ten  millions  was  concerned;  and  how  I withheld  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  four  minutes  together. 

Yet  ail  these  are  trifles  in  comparison  of  having  such  a solicitor  as  your 
Lord.ship,  of  which  I w ill  make  this  u.se,  that  if  you  think  this  gentle  w inter 
will  not  carry  olf  Dr.  South,""’  or  that  his  reversion  is  not  to  be  eompu.s.scd, 
your  Lord.ship  would  please  to  use  your  credit  that,  ns  my  Lord  Somers 
thought  of  me  last  year  for  the  Bishopric  of  Waterford,  so  my  I.ord  Prc.sident 
may  now  think  on  me  for  that  of  Cork,  if  the  incuniVmnt  dies  of  the  spotted 
fever  he  is  now  under ; and  then  1 shall  bo  sure  of  the  honour  to  pass  some 
winters  at  your  Lordship’s  Levee;  though  not  with  equal  satisfaction,  as  in  the 
former  case. 

I am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient,  most  obliged, 

and  most  humble  servant,  J.  Swikt. 

16®  South  lingered  on  till  171G,  and  Halifax  lost  political  power  in  ITIO.  when  Swift  went 
over  to  the  Torlcsi.  Compare  note  11,  vol.  1.  p.  493. 
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Swift  to  Arbutiinot.  [New  first  published.] 

[Letcombe,]  June  16, 1714. 

Dear  Brother, — >fy  stom.Tcli  is  prouder  than  you  imagine,  and  I ecorned  to 
write  till  I was  writ  to.  I have  already  half  lost  the  idea-s  of  Courts  and  Minis- 
ters. I dine  between  12  and  1,  and  the  whole  house  is  abed  by  10  and  up  at  6. 

I drink  no  wine,  and  see  but  one  dish  of  meat.  I pay  a guinea  a week  for 
dieting  and  lodging  myself  and  man  with  an  honest  clergyman  of  my  old 
acquaintance,  and  my  paying  is  forced,  for  he  has  long  invited  me.  I did  not 
know  till  last  night  that  the  Princess  Sophia  was  dead,  when  my  landlord  and 
I chanced  to  p.ay  a visit  to  a farmer  in  a neighbouring  village,  and  was  told  so 
over  a mug  of  ale,  by  a brisk  young  fellow  just  come  from  London,  who  talked 
big  and  looked  on  us  with  great  contempt.  I thank  you  for  your  kindness  to 
poor  Gay:  was  the  money  p.aid,  or  put  off  till  the  day  after  he  went?  I reckon 
by  what  you  tell  mo  that  it  is  now  a high  season  to  he  very  merry  in  Lady 
lodgings.  I heartily  pity  you  in  particular.  Look  after  your  mis- 
tress and  3'oursclf,  grow  rich,  and  since  nothing  better  can  be  done,  let  the 
world  . I have  a mind  to  live  in  Yorkshire  for  a year,  in  order  to  put 

myself  out  of  memory  and  debt.  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away; 
however,  I am  angry  at  those  who  disperse  us  sooner  than  these  may  need.  I 
have  a mind  to  be  very  angry,  and  to  let  my  anger  break  out  in  some  manner 
that  will  not  please  them  at  the  end  of  a pen.  I wish  you  could  get  Lady 
M[asham]  to  give  you  these  hints  we  have  often  spoke  of,  and  to  muster  up 
your  own : for  the  Dragon  [Oxford],  I despair  he  will  do  that  any  more  than 
anything  el.se,  and  indeed  you  arc  all  of  you  Dragons  more  or  less,  for  I am 
sure  it  is  above  3 years  since  I h.ave  spoke  to  Lady  M.  and  you  about  this.  My 
bumble  service  to  my  Lord  and  her,  whom  I love  as  much  as  you  do,  though  I 
have  greater  obligations  to  them,  and  my  luimhle  services  and  thanks  to  the 
Qu — of  Prudes  for  remembering  me.  You  are  a set  of  people  drawn  almost  to 
the  dregs;  you  must  try  another  game  ; this  is  at  an  end.  Your  ministry  is 
fourscore  and  ten  years  old,  and  all  you  can  endeavour  at  is  an  Euthanasia,  or 
rather  it  is  in  a deep  consumption  at  five-and-twenty.  I approve  Lady 
M[a.sham]’s  conduct,  and  think  all  she  can  do  in  relation  to  the  Dragon  is  to 
he  pas.sive;  for  the  rest  to  cultivate  her  own  credit  to  the  utmost.  Writing  to 
you  much  would  make  me  stark  mad.  Judge  his  condition  who  has  nothing 
to  keep  him  from  being  mi.scrable  but  endeavouring  to  forget  those  for  whom 
he  has  the  greatest  value,  love,  and  friendship.  But  you  arc  a Philo.sopher  and 
a Physician,  and  can  overcome  by  your  wisdom  and  your  faculty  those  weak- 
nc.sses  which  other  men  are  forced  to  reduce  by  not  thinking  on  them.  Adieu, 
and  love  me  half  so  well  as  I do  you. 

Swift  to  Arbitthnot.  [Kow  first  published.] 

[Letcombe,]  July  26, 1714. 

You  arc  every  way  too  kind.  As  to  the  ITistoriographer’.s  place,  I now  hear 
it  has  been  disjioscd  of  these  3 weeks  to  one  Madocks,  I wonder  Lord  Bol — 
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knew  nothing  of  it.  So  there  is  an  end  of  that,  and  of  twenty  reflections  one 
might  make  upon  it.  If  the  Qu — is  indifferent  in  those  matters,  I may  well  be 
so  too.  I was  days  last  week  in  O.’tford  with  Lord  and  Lady  II,  and  Dr. 
Str — d.  Our  talk  was  of  the  Dragon’s  being  out,  as  a thing  done;  so  no  more 
refleetiona  on  that  neither: — Qu’est  qiie  rhoniine.  And  so  you  will  lend  me  all 
your  money.  The  mischief  is  I never  borrow  money  of  a friend.  You  are 
mightily  mistaken ; all  your  honour,  generosity,  good  nature,  good  sense,  wit, 
and  every  other  praiseworthy  quality,  will  never  make  me  think  one  jot  the 
better  of  you.  That  time  is  now  some  years  past,  and  you  will  never  mend  in 
my  opinion.  But  really.  Brother,  you  have  a sort  of  shuffle  in  your  gait ; and 
now  I have  said  the  worst  that  your  most  mortal  enemy  would  say  of  you  with 
truth.  I defy  Pope  and  his  burning  glasses.’"*  A man  cannot  amuse  himself 
60  miles  from  London,  after  four  years  jading  himself  with  Ministers  of  State, 
but  all  the  town  must  hear  of  it.  However,  if  Pope  makes  the  right  use  of 
your  hint  for  an  epigram,  or  a longer  copy,  I shall  not  be  angry.  It  was  a 
malicious  satire  of  yours  upon  Whiston,  that  what  you  intended  as  a ridicule, 
should  be  any  way  struck  upon  by  him  for  a reality.  Go  on  for  the  sake  of 
wit  and  humour,  and  cultivate  that  vein  which  no  man  alive  possesses  but 
yourself,  and  which  lay  like  a mine  in  the  earth,  which  the  owner  for  a long 

time  never  knew  of.  Lady  M m,  who  talked  of  writing  to  me,  but  yet  has 

not  answered  my  letter : put  her  not  in  mind,  I beg  you.  I believe  she  has 
heard  of  my  letter  to  the  Dragon,  and  dislikes  it  as  partial.  I hear  he  has 
shown  it  to  every  living  soul,  and  I believe  has  done  so  in  malice,  as  the  French 
understand  that  word.  My  humble  service  to  Lord  and  Lady  M — and  Mrs. 
Hill.  By  what  I heard  at  0.\ford  Lord  Trevor  is  fallen  off  with  the  rest ; and 
indeed  the  circle  of  the  Dragon’s  friends  seemed  very  narrow,  by  the  loss  they 
were  at  for  healths : — we  came  to  yours  six  glasses  before  the  usual  time. 

Swift  to  Arbctiinot.  [Now  first  published.] 

[Dublin  1788  T] 

My  dear  Friend, — I never  once  suspected  your  forgetfulness  or  want  of 
friendship,  but  very  often  dreaded  your  want  of  health,  to  which  alone  I 
imputed  every  delay  longer  than  ordinary  in  hearing  from  you.  I should  be 
very  ungrateful  indeed  if  I acted  otherwise  to  you,  who  arc  pleased'  to  take 
such  generous  constant  care  of  my  health,  my  interests,  and  my  reputation, 
who  represented  me  so  favourably  to  that  blessed  Queen  your  mistress,  as  well 
as  to  her  Ministers,  and  to  all  your  friends.  The  letters  you  mention  which  I 
did  not  answer,  I cannot  find,  and  yet  I have  all  that  ever  came  from  you,  for 
1 constantly  endorse  yours  and  those  of  a few  other  friends,  and  date  them  ; 
only  if  there  be  anything  particular,  though  of  no  cou.sequence,  when  I go  to 
the  country  I send  them  to  some  friends  among  other  ]>apers  for  fear  of  acci- 
dents in  my  absence.  I thank  you  kindly  for  your  favour  to  the  young  man 

Swift  aiiudes  to  a news-letter  (os  yet  unpublished)  from  Pope  to  Arbutbnot. 
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who  was  bred  in  my  quire.  The  people  of  skill  in  music  represent  him  to  mo 
as  a lad  of  virtue,  and  hopeful  and  endeavouring  in  his  way.  It  is  your  own 
fault  if  I give  you  trouble,  bccau.se  you  never  refused  me  anything  in  your 
life.  You  tear  my  heart  with  the  ill  account  of  your  health  ; yet  if  it  should 
please  God  to  call  you  away  before  me,  I should  not  pity  you  in  the  lea.st, 
except  on  the  account  of  what  pains  you  might  feel  before  you  pas.sed  into 
a better  life.  I should  pity  none  but  your  friends,  and  among  them  chiefly  my- 
self, although  I never  can  hope  to  have  health  enough  to  leave  this  country  till  I 
leave  the  word.  I do  not  know  among  mankind  any  pcr.son  more  prepared  to 
depart  from  us  than  yourself,  not  even  the  Bishop  of  Marseilles,”’  if  he  be 
still  alive ; for  among  all  your  qualities  that  have  procured  you  the  love  and 
c.stecm  of  the  world,  I ever  most  valued  your  moral  and  Christian  virtues, 
which  vverc  not  the  product  of  years  or  sickness,  but  of  reason  and  religion, 
as  I can  witness  after  above  five-and-twcnty  years’  acquaintance.  I except 
only  the  too  little  care  of  your  fortune  ; upon  which  I have  been  so  free  as  some- 
times to  examine  and  to  chide  you,  and  the  consequence  of  which  hath  been 
to  confine  you  to  London,  when  you  are  under  a disorder  for  which  I am  told, 
and  know,  that  the  clear  air  of  the  country  is  necessary.  The  great  reason  that 
hinders  my  journey  to  England,  is  the  same  that  drives  you  from  Highgate:  I 
am  not  in  circumstances  to  keep  horses  and  servants  in  London.  My  revenues 
by  the  miserable  oppressions  of  this  kingdom  are  sunk  300/.  a year,  for  tithes 
are  become  a drug,  and  I have  but  little  rents  from  the  Deanery  lands,  winch 
are  my  only  sure  payments.  I have  here  a large  convenient  house;  I live  at 
two-thirds  cheajier  here  than  I could  there  ; I drink  a bottle  of  French  wine 
myself  every  day,  though  I love  it  not ; but  it  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
me  out  of  pain.  I ride  every  fair  day  a dozen  miles,  on  a large  strand  or 
turnpike  road.  You  in  London  have  no  such  advantages.  I can  buy  a 
chicken  for  a groat,  and  entertain  three  or  four  friends,  with  as  many  dishes 
and  two  or  three  bottles  of  French  wine,  for  10  shillings.  When  I dine  alone, 
my  pint  and  chicken  with  the  appendices  cost  me  about  16  pence.  I am 
thrifty  in  everything  but  wine,  of  which  though  I be  not  a con.stant  hou.se- 
keeper,  I spend  between  five  and  six  hogsheads  a year.  When  I ride  to  a 
friend  a few  miles  off,  if  he  be  not  richer  than  I,  I carry  my  bottle,  my  bread 
and  chicken,  that  he  may  be  no  loser.  I talk  thus  foolishly  to  let  you  know 
the  reasons,  which  joined  to  my  ill-health,  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  sec 
you  and  my  other  friends.  And  perhaps  this  domestic  tattle  may  excuse  me, 
and  amuse  you.  I could  not  live  with  my  Lord  Bo — or  Mr.  Pope  : they  are 
both  too  temperate  and  too  wise  for  me,  and  too  profound  and  too  poor.  And 
how  could  I alVord  horses  ? And  how  could  I ride  over  their  cursed  roads  in 
winter,  and  be  turned  into  a ditch  by  every  carter  or  hackney  coach  ? Every 
parish  minister  of  this  city  is  governor  of  all  carriages,  and  so  are  the  two 
Deans,  and  every  carter,  &c.,  makes  way  for  us  at  their  peril.  Therefore,  like 

The  Bishop  immortalixed  by  Pope. 
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Caesar,  I will  be  one  of  the  first  here  rather  than  the  last  among  you.  I lorget 
that  I am  so  near  the  bottom.  I am  now  with  one  of  my  Prebendaries  five 
miles  in  the  country,  for  five  days.  I brought  with  me  8 bottles  of  wine,  with 
bread  and  meat  for  three  days,  which  is  my  club:  he  is  a bachelor,  witli  3u0f. 
a year.  Pray  God  preserve  you,  my  dear  friend. 

Entirely  yours,  J.  Swift.'"’ 

Dr.  John  Arbuthnot,  at  his  house,  Cork 
Street,  Burlington  Gardens. 

Lord  Mahon  has  published  for  the  first  time  an  able  character  of  Arbntbnot  by  no  esa 
an  observer  than  Lord  Chesterfield.  (Letters,  vol.  IL  p.  Mt.) 
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BROOME. 

1689?-n45. 


Born  at  HaslingtoO)  In  Cheshire — Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge — Enters  Into  Holy  Orderi 
— Introduced  to  Pope — Assists  Pope  In  the  Notes  to  the  lUad — Assists  him  In  translating  the 
Odyssey — His  Quarrel  with  Pope — His  Miscellany  Poems — Marries — Death  and  Burial  In 
Bath  Abbey  Church — Works  and  Character. 

William  Bkoome  was  laorn  in  Cheshire,  as  is  said,  of  very  mean 
parents.  Of  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the  first  part  of  his  life,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  gain  any  intelligence.*  He  was  educated 
upon  the  foundation  at  Eton,  and  was  captain  of  the  school  a whole 
year,  without  any  vacancy,  by  which  he  might  have  obtained  a 
scholarship  at  King’s  College.  Being  by  this  delay,  such  as  is  said 
to  have  happened  very  rarely,*  superannuated,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
John’s  College  [Cambridge]  by  the  contributions  of  his  friends, 
where  he  obtained  a small  exhibition.* 

At  his  College  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  same  chamber  with  the 
well-known  Ford,*  by  whom  I have  formerly  heard  him  described  as 
a contracted  scholar  and  a mere  versifier,  unacquainted  with  life, 
and  unskilful  in  conversation.  His  addiction  to  metre  was  then 
such,  that  his  companions  familiarly  called  him  Poet.  When  he 
had  opportunities  of  mingling  with  mankind,  he  cleared  himself,  os 
Ford  likewise  owned,  from  great  part  of  his  scholastic  rust. 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a translator  of  the  ‘ Iliads  ’ 


■ H«  waa  bom  at  ITasUngton,  in  the  parish  of  Barthomley  and  count;  of  Cheater,  abont 
the  year  1689.  Ilia  father  (Randle  Broome)  waa  a farmer.  Bee  Barlow’s  ‘ Memoir  of  Broome,* 
12mo  , 1854,  p.  T.  On  his  portrait  before  his  ‘ Poems’ — D.  Heins,  p.  1725,  O.  Vertue,  sculp. — 
is  tbU  inscription : “ William  Broome,  setat.  xxxvU.  1726.”  He  was  therefore  bom  in  1683  or 
16^9,  and  consequently  of  the  same  age  as  Pope. 

’ It  happened  but  four  times  In  ICO  years,  viz..  In  1619, 1668, 1707, 1756. — Oeiit.'«  Mag.  for 
1780,  p.  269. 

* He  was  matriculated  a sizar  the  10th  of  July,  1703,  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  January,  1711 
-12,  and  hia  A.M.  degree  in  1716. — BiBLOw’a  Broomt,  p.7. 

* See  Johnson’s  Life  of  Fenton,  p.  56,  and  Mr.  Croker’s  note  in  Boswell,  ed.  184^ 
p.  9. 
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into  prose,  in  conjunction  with  Ozell  and  Oldisworth.  How  their 
several  parts  were  distributed  is  not  known.  This  is  the  translation 
of  which  Ozell  boasted  ‘ as  superior,  in  Toland’s  opinion,  to  that  of 
Poj)c  : it  has  long  since  vani.shcd,  and  is  now  in  no  danger  from  the 
critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then  visiting  Sir  John 
Cotton  at  Madingloy  near  Cambridge,  and  gained  so  much  of  his 
esteem,  that  he  was  employed,  I believe,  to  make  extracts  from 
Eustathius  for  the  notes  to  the  translation  of  the  ‘ Iliad  and 
in  the  volumes  of  poetry  published  by  Lintot,  commonly  called 
‘ Pope’s  Miscellanies,’  many  of  his  early  pieces  were  inserted.* 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  closely  connected.  When 
the  success  of  the  ' Iliad  ’ gave  encouragement  to  a version  of  the 
‘ Odyssey,’  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenton  and  Broome  to 
his  assistance  ; and  taking  only  half  the  work  upon  himself,  divided 
the  other  half  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books  to  Fen- 
ton, and  eight  to  Broome.  Fenton’s  books  I have  enumerated  in 
his  Life ; to  the  lot  of  Broome  fell  the  second,  sixth,  eighth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twenty-third,  to- 
gether with  the  burthen  of  writing  all  the  notes.’ 

As  this  translation  is  a very  important  event  in  poetical  history, 
the  reader  has  a right  to  know  upon  what  grounds  I establish  my 
narration.  That  the  version  was  not  wholly  Pope’s,  was  always 
known  ; he  had  mentioned  the  assistance  of  two  friends  in  his  Pro- 
posals,* and  at  the  end  of  the  work  some  account  is  given  by  Broome 


‘ In  an  advertisement  of  20th  September,  1729,  in  a paper  eallcd  ‘The  Weekly  Medley.’ 
Pope  transferred  the  advertisement  to  his  edition  of  ‘The  Dunciad,'  1786, 12mo.  p.  111. 

• In  the  first  ed.,  1 voi.  8vo.,  1712,  he  has  five  poems.  In  the  fourth  ed.,  2 vols.  12mo.  1722, 
he  has  twelve  poems.  In  the  sixth  ed.,  2 vols.  12mo.,  1732,  his  former  poems  are  omitted, 
and  two  new  ones  (those  to  Pope)  inserted  instead. 

’ Before  Broome’s  ‘Poems,’  8vo.,  1789,  1s  the  foliowlng  ‘Advertisement;’ — “The  author 
has  not  Inserted  Into  this  collection  any  part  of  Ids  Translation  of  the  eight  books  of  the 
Odyssey  published  by  Mr.  Pope : he  thought  it  an  Imposition  on  the  public  to  swell  this  volume 
with  verses  taken  from  a work  that  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader.”  And  in  the  Pre- 
face to  the  eame  volume  he  describes  lilmself,  p.  xil.,  as  “ The  Annotator  in  part  upon  the 
niad,  and  entirely  upon  the  Odyssey.” 

• Dated  10th  January,  1724-6.  “The  benefit  of  this  proposal  is  not  solely  for  my  own  use, 
but  for  that  of  two  of  my  friends,  who  have  assisted  me  in  this  work.  One  of  them  enjoins 
me  to  conceal  bis  name ; the  other  1s  the  Reverend  Mr.  Broome,  whose  assistance  I have 
formerly  acknowledged  in  many  of  the  notes  and  extracts  annexed  to  my  translation  of  the 
lUad.” 
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of  tlieir  different  parts,  which,  however,  mentions  only  five  books  as 
written  by  the  coadjutors  ; the  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fenton  ; 
the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  aud  eighteenth  by  himself ; though  Pope, 
in  an  advertisement  prefixed  afterwards  to  a new  volume  of  his 
works,  claimed  only  twelve.®  A natural  curiosity,  after  the  real 
conduct  of  so  great  an  undertaking,  incited  me  once  to  inquire  of 
Dr.  Warburton,  who  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he 
thought  the  relation  given  in  the  note  “ a lie  but  that  he  was 
not  able  to  ascertain  the  several  shares.  The  intelligence  which 
Dr.  Warburton  could  not  afford  me,  I obtained  from  Mr.  Langton, 
to  whom  Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it.” 

The  price  at  w’hich  Pope  purchased  this  assistance  was  three 
hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fenton,  and  five  hundred  to  Broome,'®  with 
as  many  copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which  amounted  to  one 
hundred  more.  The  payment  made  to  Fenton  I know  not  but  by 
hearsay  ; Broome’s  is  very  distinctly  told  by  Pope  in  the  notes  to 
‘ The  Dunciad.’  ” 

It  is  evident  that,  according  to  Pope’s  own  estimate,  Broome 
was  unkindly  treated.  If  four  books  could  merit  three  hundred 
pounds,  eight  aud  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  least  to  four,  had 
certainly  a right  to  more  thau  six. 

Broome  probably  considered  himself  as  injured,  and  there  was 
for  some  time  more  than  coldness  between  him  and  his  employer. 
He  always  spoke  of  Pope  as  too  much  a lover  of  money,  and  Pope 

• Advertisement  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Works  In  folio,  quarto,  and  duodecimo,  17fi5. 

By  the  note  Johnson  means  the  Postscript  to  * The  Odyssey,*  in  which  the  statement 
tJjere  made  by  Pope  is  certainly  a lie. 

**  See  Johnson’s  Letter  to  Josejdi  Warlon  on  this  subject  In  Boswell  by  Croker,  p.  647,  ed. 
184S. 

The  only  statement  on  this  subject  in  Spence  Is,  that  Fenton  had  24Cf.,  and  Broome  600^. 
(‘Spence  by  Singer,*  p.  826.)  Broome,  in  a letter  to  Pope,  of  29th  October,  178,5,  says,  “You 
paid  me  500^. ; that  is,  lOOA  for  the  notes,  and  400^.  for  eight  books  of  the  verse  translation, 
and  Mr.  Fenton  In  proportion  for  his  four  books.**— (Unpublished  I*ettcr  In  Mr.  Croker’a  pos- 
session.) From  this  it  would  appear  that  Broome  believed  that  Fenton’s  remuneration  was 
the  same  os  his  own,  which  it  appears  now  was  not  the  case. 
f ‘5  Aud  also  in  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Ilervey.  “What  he  gave  hhn  w'as  five  hundred 
pntmd.s  : his  receipt  can  be  produced  to  your  Lord.shlp,’*  Sir  Henry  Bunbury  has  large  ex- 
tracts In  Broome’s  handwriting,  from  his  portion  of  the  * Odyssey,*  and  from  his  poem  on  the 
‘War  in  Flanders,*  which  he  hud  probably  sent  to  J^ir  Thomas  [HanmerJ  for  approbation  and 
patronage.  S^lr  Henry  also  possesses  “ a memorandum  of  the  re.-pectlve  shares  borne  by  Pope, 
Fenton,  and  Broome  In  the  translation  of  the  * Odyssey,*  which  corresponds  with  the  stat^ 
niciits  already  piiMlsIicd.’* — flimmer  Corrt^ftpondence^  8vo.,  1888,  p.  218. 
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pursued  him  with  avowed  hostility  ; for  he  not  only  named  him 
disrespectfully  in  ‘ The  Dunciad/  **  but  quoted  him  more  than  once 
in  the  ‘ Bathos,’  as  a proficient  in  the  “ Art  of  Sinking  and  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  distinguished  for  the 
profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  “ the  parrots  who  repeat  an- 
other’s words  in  such  a hoarse  odd  voice  as  makes  them  seem  their 
own.”  “ I have  been  told  that  they  were  afterwards  reconciled  ; 
but  I am  afraid  their  peace  was  without  friendship." 


Johnson  should  hare  said  In  tho  early  editions  of  * The  DuncUd.* 

Hibernian  politics,  0 Swift,  thy  doom ; 

And  Pope's,  translating  three  whole  years  with  Broome. 

Where  also  this  note  occurs : He  concludes  his  irony  with  a stroke  upon  himself ; for  who< 

ever  imagines  this  a sarcasm  on  the  other  ingenious  person  is  surely  mistaken.”  Broome, 
however,  was  not  satisfied,  and  in  the  edition  12mo.,  1786,  we  read: 

nibernian  politics,  0 Swift,  thy  fate ; 

And  Pope's,  ‘icholt  3’ears  to  comment  and  translate. 

Subsequently  altered  to  Un,  The  leaf  of  the  edition  of  1736  In  which  the  alteration  occurs 
was  sent  by  Pope  to  Broome  in  a letter,  dated  12th  Jan.  1786-6,  and  Is  now  in  Mr.  Croker's 
possession. 

**  But  the  passage  in  *The  Art  of  Sinking*  which  occasioned  the  greatest  annoyance  to 
Broome  Is  that  In  Chapter  VII.:  Another  author  [there  are  no  initials},  describing  a poet 

that  shines  forth  amidst  a circle  of  critics — 

Thus  Phoebus  through  the  Zodiac  takes  his  way, 

And  amid  monsters  rises  into  day. 

What  a peculiarity  is  here  of  invention !”  &c.  This  couplet  is  by  Broome,  and  Broome  wrote 
to  Fenton  and  to  Pope  himself  about  it.  Pope,  in  his  reply,  says  that  it  was  neither  his  doing 
nor  Dr.  Arbulhnot's,  but  was  inserted  by  a friend. — (Unpublished  Letters  In  Mr.  Croker's  pos- 
session.) 

An  Epigram^  occasioned  hy  P— s ah^tse  of  ifr.  Broome^  Author  of  ihs  DisstrtaUon  and 

Azotes  upon  Homer. 

By  Pope's  applause,  Broome  gain'd  a Critic's  fame. 

And  by  his  envy  lost  the  Poet's  name. 

(Thus  does  the  moon  in  feeble  radiance  bright 
Eclipse  the  sun  to  whom  she  owes  her  light.) 

How  vile  the  Instruments  which  Heaven  employs 
To  swell  our  sorrows  or  exalt  our  joys  I 
So  Rome's  fam'd  Capitol,  devoid  of  aid, 

A Goose  once  sav’d,  a strumpet  once  betray’d. 

The  Daily  Joui'nal^  Oct.  2,  1729. 

Their  reconciliatioD  took  place  In  1735,  on  Broome's  transmitting  to  Pope  a letter  of  the 
22nd  July,  1785,  from  Curll,  applying  for  any  letter  he  might  wish  to  publish,  addressed  to 
him  by  Pope.  Broome  did  not  even  answer  Curll’s  letter.— (Unpublished  Letters  In  Mr. 
Croker's  possession.) 
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He  afterwards  [1139]  published  a Miscellany  of  Poems,  which  is 
inserted,  with  corrections,”  in  the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a very  high  dignity  in  the  church.  He  was 
some  time  rector  of  Sturston  in  Suffolk,  where  he  married  [1116]  '* 
a wealthy  widow  ; and  afterwards,  when  the  King'*  visited  Cam- 
bridge (1128),  became  Dr.  of  Laws.  He  was  (1133)  presented  by 
the  Crown  to  the  rectory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held  with 
Oakley  Magna  in  Suffolk,  given  him  by  the  Lord  Cornwallis,  to 
whom  he  was  chaplain,  and  who  added  the  vicarage  of  Eye  in  Suf- 
folk ; he  then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two.’" 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again  poetical,  and  amused 
himself  with  translating  Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  published 
[1139-40]  in  ‘ The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,’  under  the  name  of 
Chester.’* 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16,  1145,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  Church.” 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  a great  poet,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier;  his  lines 
are  smooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  select  and  elegant.”  His 
rnymes  are  sometimes  unsuitable  ; in  his  ‘ Melancholy,’  he  makes 
hrtaih  rhyme  to  lirth  in  one  place,  and  to  earth  in  another.  Those 
faults  occur  but  seldom  ; and  he  had  such  power  of  words  and  num- 
bers as  fitted  him  for  translation  ; but,  in  his  original  works,  recol- 
lection seems  to  have  been  his  business  more  than  invention.  His 

" “ The  second  Edition,  with  large  alterations  and  additions,”  was  published  in  8to.,  1760, 
“ for  Henry  Lintot.”  In  Bernard  Llntot's  Book  of  Accounts,  under  the  name  Broome,  is  the 
following  entry : — 

Feb.  22, 1726-7  . . . MIsc.  Poems,  £85. 

” 1716.  William  Broome,  clerk  and  rector  of  Uils  parish,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clarke,  widow, 
were  married  with  license  July  y°  22nd,  by  me,  James  Oldfield,  rector  of  Brome. — ParUh 
ItegMer  of  Slurnton  (Barlow’s  Broome,  p.  11). 

*•  George  II. 

’0  This  is  not  the  case.  lie  died  rector  of  Pulham,  and  so  describes  himself  in  his  will, 
dated  a month  before  he  died. 

That  is,  Charles  Chester,  M.D. 

” Dr.  Oooch,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  read  the  serrlce.  His  grave  Is  not  marked,  and  the  date 
of  his  burial  In  the  register  1s  the  date  of  bis  death.  He  leR  an  only  son,  Charles  John 
Broome,  who  died  1747,  an  under-graduate  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  poet’s 
widow  died  in  1750. 

” Christopher  Pitt,  the  poet,  who  has  a right  to  be  heard  on  a poetical  question,  praises 
particularly  “ the  charming  translation  of  the  Eleventh  Book  of  the  ‘ Odyssey.’  ” — MS.  Lttter 
to  Broome. 
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imitations  are  so  apparent,  that  it  is  part  of  his  reader’s  employ- 
ment to  recall  the  verses  of  some  former  poet.  Sometimes  he  copies 
the  most  popular  writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at  con- 
cealment ; and  sometimes  he  picks  up  fragments  in  obscure  corners. 
Uis  lines  to  Fenton, 

“ Serene,  the  sting  of  pain  thy  thoughts  beguile. 

And  make  affections  objects  of  a smile,” 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  writ- 
ten by  Barnes,  of  whom  I should  not  have  expected  to  find  an 
imitator  : 

“ But  thou,  0 Muse,  whose  sweet  nepenthean  tongue 
Can  charm  the  pangs  of  death  with  deathless  song ; 

Canst  stinging  plaguet  with  easy  thoughts  beguile, 

Make  pains  and  tortures  objects  of  a smile.” 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  useless.  What  he  takes 
he  seldom  makes  worse  ; and  he  cannot  be  justly  thought  a mean 
man  whom  Pope  chose  for  an  associate,  and  whose  co-operation  was 
considered  by  Pope’s  enemies  as  so  important,  that  he  was  attacked 
by  Henley  with  this  ludicrous  distich  : 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer ; but  they  say 
Broome  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way."  ** 

A couplet  like  this  bad  been  applied  before  to  Richard  Brome,  the  dramatic  poet  and 
serrant  of  Ben  Jonson ; — 

Sent  b;  Ben  Jonson,  as  some  authors  say. 

Broom  went  before,  and  kindly  swept  the  way. 

Choyce  Drollery:  Songs  and  Sonnets,  ISmo.,  London,  1C56. 
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Broome’s  Will.  [T^Vom  Barlow's  * Broome'  12mo.  1864.] 

"3it  nam*  of  16t  moat  anb  SborabU  Eob,  9.mtn.  I,  William 
Broome,  Rector  of  Fulham,  in  y*  County  of  Norfolk,  make  my  Will  and  Testa- 
ment, in  y"  manner  following : First,  I give  to  Elizabeth  Broome,  ray  Wife,  all 
my  Lands  and  Tenements  whatsoever  lying  in  Mindlesham,  Brockford,  Thwaite, 
or  any  other  Parish  adjoining,  as  also  y'  Marshes  in  Sudborne,  the  House  in 
Diukleburgh,  and  likewise  all  that  Estate,  now  in  y°  occupation  of  Samuel 
Weavers,  y*  younger,  rented  at  forty-four  pounds  yearly,  whether  y'  premises 
ly  in  Sturston,  Thrandiston,  Brome,  in  Suffolk,  or  any  Parish  adjoining ; and 
my  Will  is,  that  she  hold  and  enjoy  y'  same  during  y«  term  of  her  natural  life, 
upon  this  express  condition,  that  she  contracts  no  future  marriage,  but  con- 
tinues a Widow  during  life.  Also  I give  unto  y“  said  Elizabeth  Broome,  my 
Wife,  all  my  Bills,  Bonds,  Notes,  Plate,  Household  Goods,  and  all  Furniture 
within  doors  and  without,  during  y'  term  of  her  natural  life,  if  she  shall  con- 
tinue unmarried  to  y'  day  of  her  death ; but  if  she  shall  marry  again,  then  my 
Will  is,  that  all  y'  aforesaid  premises,  personal  or  real,  of  what  kind  soever, 
immediately  descend  to  my  only  Son,  Charles  John  Broome,  as  if  y®  said  Eliza- 
beth were  naturally  extinct.  Item  I give  to  y'  said  Charles  John  Broome,  all 
my  Estates  lying  in  Mindlc.sham,  Brockford,  Thwaite,  or  any  Parish  adjoining, 
as  also  y®  Marshes  in  Sudborne,  all  lying  in  Suffolk,  to  him  and  his  heirs,  law- 
fully begotten,  for  ever,  as  also  all  my  Plate,  Moneys,  Furniture,  Stock  and  House- 
hold Goods  of  all  kinds,  after  y®  decease  of  his  Mother.  Item  I give  to  y®  said 
Charles  John  Broome,  all  that  Estate  in  y*  occupation  of  Samuel  Weavers,  ye 
younger,  rented  of  me  at  forty-four  pounds  yearly,  during  y*  term  of  his  natu- 
ral life,  whether  y®  premises  ly  in  Sturston,  Thrandiston,  or  any  other  Parish 
adjoining,  but  if  y®  said  Charles  John  Broome  shall  have  Heir  or  Heirs,  law- 
fully begotten,  then  I give  y®  said  premises  to  him  and  his  Heirs  for  ever ; but 
my  Will  and  intent  is,  that  if  y®  said  Charles  John  Broome  shall  decease  with- 
out Heirs  or  Heir,  lawfully  begotten,  that  then  all  y®  said  Estate,  now  occupied 
by  Samuel  Weavers,  shall  descend  to  y®  Right  Honourable  Charles  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, my  patron  and  constant  friend,  and  to  his  Heirs  for  ever,  as  a testimony 
of  my  gratitude  to  my  great  Benefactor,  and  to  be  possessed  by  him  or  them 
in  full  right  of  any  of  the  Estates  of  theirs,  in  Brome  or  Culford.  And  whereas, 
my  Brother,  Richard  Broome,  of  Dagenham,  in  Essex,  stands  indebted  to  me, 

VOL.  II.  18* 
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in  a note  of  twenty  pounds,  bearing  date  October  y*  6th,  1737,  or  thereabouts ; 
as  also  in  a Bond  of  £240,  bearing  date  March  y'  25tli,  1737,  or  tliereabouts ; 
as  also  in  another  Bond  of  four-score  pounds,  bearing  date  June  y“  25th,  or 
thereabouts.  And  Whereas  all  y'  interest  of  both  y'  Bonds,  remaining  entirely 
unpaid.  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  four  Sisters,  Elizabeth  Cook,  of  Bank  Hall, 
Lancashire  ; and  to  my  three  other  Sisters,  Margaret,  Anne,  and  Sarah,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  pound.s,  to  be  paid  by  j'  said  iliehard  Broome,  within  y' 
space  of  one  year  after  my  dccea.se,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them,  and 
if  he,  y“  said  Richard  Broome,  shall  fail  of  discharging  this  my  Legacy,  within 
y*  time  mention’d,  I give  to  my  said  four  Sisters  y"  above  named  note  and 
bonds  for  their  own  proper  use  and  property ; but  if  y'  said  Richard  Broome 
shall  perform  this  my  intent  and  will,  I hereby  discharge  him  of  y*  above  debt 
and  give  it  him  as  a Legacy.  Lastly  I nominate  and  appoint  Elizabeth  Broome 
my  wife  sole  Executrix  of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament.  And  now,  0 my 
God,  Thou  Father  of  all  comforts  and  fountain  of  all  mercies,  I recommend 
my  soul  to  thy  infinite  goodness  for  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  all  my  sins, 
trusting  entirely  in  thy  infinite  mercies  and  y'  infinite  merits  of  Christ  Jesus 
my  Saviour.  Amen.  Amen. 

(.SKAL.) 

“William  Broome. 

“ Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  as  my  last  Will  and  Testament  in  y*  presence 
of  us  the  underwritten,  Octr.  22,  1745,  the  words  ‘ personal  or  real  ’ being 
first  interlined. 

“ John  Collet. 

“ Benj.  Martin. 

“ Mart  Martin. 

“ Proved  31st  December,  174.5,  by  the  Oath 
of  the  Sole  Executrix  within  named.” 
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1699-1148. 

Bom  at  Blaadford  in  Dorsetshire — Educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford — Presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  Pimpern  in  Dorsetahlre — Translates  Tida's  ‘ Art  of  Poetry,’  and  VirgU’s  ‘ JEneid  * 
— His  Miscellany  of  Poems — Death  and  Burial  at  Blandford. 

Christopher  Pitt,  of  whom  whatever  I shall  relate,  more  than  has 
been  already  published,  I owe  to  the  kind  communication  of  Dr. 
Warton,  was  born  in  1699,  at  Blandford,  the  son  of  a physician 
much  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1114,  received  as  a scholar  into  Winchester  College, 
where  he  was  distinguished  by  exercises  of  uncommon  elegance,  and, 
at  his  removal  to  New  College  in  1119,  presented  to  the  electors,  as 
the  product  of  his  private  and  voluntary  studies,  a complete  version 
of  Lucan’s  poem,  which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  instance  of  early  diligence  which  well  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  The  suppression  of  such  a work,  recommended  by  such 
uncommon  circumstances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  indeed  culpable 
to  load  libraries  with  superfluous  books  ; but  incitements  to  early 
excellence  are  never  superfluous,  and  from  this  example  the  danger 
is  not  great  of  many  imitations. 

When  he  had  resided  at  his  college  three  years,  he  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Pimpern,  in  Dorsetshire  (1122),  by  his  relation, 
Mr.  Pitt  of  Stratfieldsaye,  in  Hampshire  and,  resigning  his  Fel- 
lowship, continued  at  Oxford  two  years  longer,  till  he  became  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  (1124). 

He  probably  about  this  time  translated  ‘ Vida’s  Art  of  Poetry,’  * 

' To  whom  he  aRerwards  dedicated  hie  ‘ Poems  and  Translations,’  172T. 

' Vida’s  Art  of  Poetry,  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  the  Reverend  Hr.  Christoph.  Pitt, 
A.M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College  in  Oxford,  Rector  of  Pimpern  in  Dorsetshire,  and  Chaplain 
to  tlie  Right  Honourable  Philip  Earl  Stanhope,’  Ac.  London ; printed  by  Sam.  Palmer,  for 
A.  Bettcswortli,  at  the  Red  Lion,  in  Paternoster  Row,  1726.  13mo.  A new  edition,  corrected, 
was  printed,  in  an  EUevir  type,  by  Dodsley,  In  1743,  price  2s.  6d. 
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which  Tristram’s  splendid  edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this 
translation  he  distinguished  himself,  both  by  its  general  elegance 
and  by  the  skillful  adaptation  of  his  numbers  to  the  images  expressed 
— a beauty  which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour  enforced  and  exempli- 
fied. 

lie  then  retired  to  his  living,’  a place  very  pleasing  by  its  situa- 
tion, and  therefore  likely  to  excite  the  imagination  of  a poet,  where 
ho  passed  the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue,  and  beloved 
for  the  softness  of  his  temper  and  the  easiness  of  his  manners. 
Before  strangers  he  bad  something  of  the  scholar’s  timidity  or  dis- 


* I had  never  any  thougbU  of  leaving  rinipcrn,  nor  would  I change  It  for  a benefice  of 
three  times  the  value  in  a bad  country.  If  I may  quote  the  end  of  one  of  these  KpUUes^  yon 
will  And  it  so 

“When  to  delleioua  Piinporn  I retire, 

What  greater  hlUs  (my  Spence)  can  I desire? 

Conteutetl  there  my  easy  hours  I fpeml 

M'itli  maps,  books,  globes,  a bottle,  aud  a friend. 

There  1 can  live  upon  my  income  still, 

Kv'n  tho'  the  Uouse  should  pass  the  Quaker^s  BUI ; 

Yet  to  my  stiare  should  some  good  prebend  fall, 

I think  myself  of  sUe  to  fill  a stall. 

For  life  or  wealth  let  Heaven  my  lot  assign, 

A firm  and  even  soul  shall  still  be  mine. 

Chr.  PittIo  Broome,  the  poet,  2nd  May,  1740,  (MS.) 

Of  these  EpiMlfH  he  gives,  in  the  same  letter  to  Broome,  the  following  account : — “ You  are 
pleased  to  think  I shall  scarce  ever  he  unemjiloycd  in  something  or  other  in  the  Poetical  Way. 
The  only  things  I have  writ  of  that  nature  of  late  arc  some  Imitations  of  Ilorace^s  Satires  and 
Epwlles,  which  are  not  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Pope,  which  I never  designed  to  publish,  because 
I thought  'em  too  Particular  in  some  passages  as  to  Times,  Places,  and  Persons ; but  Mr. 
Pope  told  me,  just  before  I left  the  town  (for  he  had  read  'em  over),  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  published ; that  If  In  some  parts  they  were  a little  too  Particular  (as  I 
objected),  'twas  what  was  unavoidable  in  modernizing  Horace,  and  that  he  thought  they 
might  appear  when  I Judged  it  a proper  time."  In  another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent 
he  supplies  an  anecdote  of  Spence  and  Lord  Bathurst  that  merits  preservation  : — " In  one  of 
my  Imitations  there  is  a blank  In  a lord's  name.  It  was  Lord  Bathurst:  on  this  occasion 
applied  to  Quid  de  quoqne  Hro.  Mr.  Sjience  told  Lord  Bathurst  (who  you  know  was  one  of 
the  Uceltf)  that  he  thought  the  making  Utelte  Peers  at  a dash  was  the  worst  transaction  in 
the  Queen’s  reign.  You  may  guess,  as  soon  as  he  recollected  himself,  he  was  In  no  small  con< 
fusion,  which  my  Lord  dissipated  in  a very  candid  manner  by  joining  in  his  opinion." 

Mr.  Christopher  Pitt  has  imitated  the  Hevenlh  Satire  of  Horace,  Book  II.,  the  Nineteenth 
Kpistle  of  Book  II.,  the  Fourth  EpUtle  of  Book  I.,  and  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  of  Book  I , 
with  a / and  a facility  of  versification  truly  Horatlan. — Jos.  Wjirton  (Pope,  ed.  1T‘J7, 

I.  lUi. : pee  al.-o  vl  8). 

I gave  your  service,  ?lr,  to  Mr.  Dobson.  He  has  just  left  me,  and  Is  going  to  Winchester. 
He  finished  the  largest  part  of  the  7th  book  [of  ’ Paradise  Lost’]  at  Pinipern.  I read  one  or 
(wo  of  the  books,  and  think  ’em  very  happy  in  the  variety  of  the  periods  and  harmony  of 
the  numbers,  the  want  of  which,  you  know,  is  the  chief  fault  of  Ovid  and  Claudian. — Pitt  to 
Broome  the  Poet,  July  29, 1740. 
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trust  ; but  when  he  became  familiar  he  was  in  a very  high  degree 
cheerful  and  entertaining.  His  general  benevolence  procured  gene- 
ral respect,  and  he  passed  a life  placid  and  honourable,  neither  too 
great  for  the  kindness  of  the  low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the 
great. 

At  what  time  he  composed  his  miscellany,  published  in  1127,^  it  is 
not  easy  nor  necessary  to  know  ; those  which  have  dates  appear  to 
have  been  very  early  productions,  and  I have  not  observed  that  any 
rise  above  mediocrity. 

The  snccess  of  his  ‘ Vida  ’ animated  him  to  a higher  undertaking; 
and  in  his  thirtieth  year  he  published  a version  of  the  first  book  of 
the  ‘ .^neid.’  TliLs  being,  I suppose,  commended  by  his  friends,  he 
some  time  afterwards  added  three  or  four  more,  with  an  advertise- 
ment, in  which  he  represents  himself  as  translating  with  great  indif- 
ference, and  with  a progress  of  which  himself  was  hardly  conscious. 
This  can  hardly  be  true,  and,  if  true,  is  nothing  to  the  reader. 

At  last,  without  any  further  contention  with  his  modesty,  or  any 
awe  of  the  name  of  Dryden,  he  gave  us*  a complete  English 
‘ .iEneid,’  which  I am  sorry  not  to  see  joined  in  this  publication  with 
his  other  poems.  It  would  have  been  pleasing  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  two  best  translations  that  perhaps  were 
ever  produced  by  one  nation  of  the  same  author. 

Pitt  engaging  as  a rival  with  Drydeu  naturally  observed  his  fail- 
ures, and  avoided  them  ; and  as  he  wrote  after  Pope’s  ‘ Iliad,’  he 
had  an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splendid  versification. 
With  these  advantages,  seconded  by  great  diligence,  he  might  suc- 
cessfully labour  particular  passages,  and  escape  many  errors.  If  the 
two  versions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  result  would  be,'  that 
Dryden  leads  the  reader  forward  by  his  general  vigour  and  spright- 
liness, and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the  excellence  of  a 
single  couplet — that  Dryden’s  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of 


* ‘Poems  and  Translations,’  by  Christopher  Pitt,  M.A.,  lata  Fellow  of  New  College  in  Ox- 
ford. London  : printed  for  Bernard  Lintot,  Ac.  1T27,  Sto.  p.  192. 

Under  Pitt’s  name  In  Lintot’s  book  of  accounts  is  the  following  entry ; — 

Oct.  18,  1726.  His  Misc.  Poems  ....  £21. 

* April,  1740,  in  two  yols.  4to.  price  21s. 
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delight,  and  that  Pitt’s  beaaties  are  neglected  in  the  languor  of  a 
cold  and  listless  perusal — that  Pitt  pleases  the  critics,  and  Dryden 
the  peo{»le — that  Pitt  is  noted,  and  Dryden  read.* 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  reputation  which  this  great  work 
deservedly  conferred,  for  he  left  the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried 
under  a stone  at  Blandford,  on  which  is  this  inscription  : 

“ la  memory  of 
Chr.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.A. 

Very  eminent 
for  his  talents  in  poetry ; 
and  yet  more 

for  the  universal  candour  of 
his  mind,  and  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  his  manners. 

He  lived  innocent, 
and  died  beloved, 

Apr.  13,  1748, 
aged  48.”  ’ 

* Warton’s  translation  [of  the  ' Qeorglcs  ’]  may  In  many  Instances  be  found  more  faithful 
and  concise  than  Dryden’s ; but  it  wants  that  elastic  and  idiomatic  freedom  by  which  Dryden 
reconciles  us  to  his  faults,  and  exhibits  rather  the  diligence  of  a schoiar  than  the  spirit  of  a 
poet. — T.  Caupbll;  Specimens,  p.  664. 

’ Pitt’s  father  translated  the  ‘ Plagus  of  Athens,’  in  Creech’s  ‘ Lucretius  ’ (*  Spence  by 
Singer,’  p.  832).  He  had  a brother  also  who  was  a poet. 

“ 1 had  an  eider  brother,  Fellow  of  Wadham,  who  translated  the  first  five  books  [of  Milton] 
on  his  first  going  to  Oxford,  which  upon  the  whole  I believe  were  well  executed,  for  he  had  a 
vast  command  of  Virgil’s  phraseology,  and  could  apply  it  very  happily  on  some  occasions. — 
Pitt  to  Broome,  the  poet. 

Whoever  Is  curious  to  know  more  about  Christopher  Pitt  should  tom  to  his  letters  in 
Hughes’s  Correspondence. 
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Bom  at  Ednam  in  Roxburgshire — Educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  designed  for  the  Church-^ 
Starts  for  London — His  Poverty — Publishes  his  ‘Winter,’  ‘Summer,’  ‘Spring,*  and  other 
Poems — Writes  for  the  Stage — Is  made  Tutor  to  the  Sou  of  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot — Visits 
Italy — Made  Secretary  of  the  Briefs — Loses  his  office  at  Lord  Talbot’s  death — Patronized 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr.  Lyttelton — Writes  * Agamemnon’  and  other  Tragedies — Pub- 
lishes ‘Liberty,’  a Poem— Death  and  Burial  at  Richmond  in  Surrey — Works  and  Cha- 
racter. 

James  Thomson,  the  son  of  [the  Eev.  Thomas  Thomson]  a minister 
well  esteemed  for  l)is  piety  and  diligence,  was  born  September  11, 
1100,  at  IMnam,  in  the  shire  of  lioxburgh,  of  wllloll  tirs"nilTier  was" 
pastor!  Ilis  mother,  whose  name  was  Trotter,*  inherited  as  co- 
heiress a portion  of  a small  estate.’  The  revenue  of  a parish  in 
Scotland  is  seldom  large  ; and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration  of 
the  difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported  his  family,  having 
nine  children,  that  Mr.  lliccaltoun,  a neighbouring  minister,*  dis- 
covering in  James  uncommon  promises  of  future  excellence,  under- 
took to  superintend  his  education  and  provide  him  books. 

lie  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  school 

’ JobnsoD,  following  the  first  edition  of  Murdoch’s  ‘Life,’  had  given  the  maiden  name  as 
Hume;  but  Murdoch  discovered  Ids  error,  and  corrected  it,  as  I have  here  corrected  John- 
son's. Compare  Boswell  to  Johnson,  June  ISth,  1T7S. 

* Widehope,  In  Roxburghshire. 

s He  was  a poet  himself.  (See  ‘Gent.’s  Mag.’  for  April  1853,  p.  869.) 

“Nature  delights  me  In  every  form.  I am  just  now  painting  her  in  her  most  lugubrious 
dress  for  my  own  amusement,  describing  Winter  as  it  presents  itself.  After  my  first  proposal 
of  the  subject, 

I sing  of  Winter  and  his  gelid  reign. 

Nor  let  a rhyming  insect  of  the  Spring 
Deem  it  a barren  theme.  To  me  *tis  full 
Of  manly  charms ; to  me,  who  court  the  shade, 

Whom  the  gay  Seasons  suit  not,  and  who  shun[s] 

The  glare  of  Summer.  Welcome,  kindred  glooms! 

Drear,  awful,  wintry,  liorrors,  welcome  all ! Ac. 

“ Mr.  Rickleton's  poem  on  Winter,  which  I still  have,  first  put  the  design  into  my  head.  In 
it  are  some  masterly  strokes  that  awakened  me.’’ — Thomson  to  Cranston  {cir.  Sept.  1725) 
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of  Jedbuiglva  place  which  he  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of ^ 
‘ Autumn  but^was  not  considered  by  his  master  as  superior  to 
common  boys,  though  in  those  early  days  he  amused  his  patron  and 
his  friends  with  poetical  compositions  ; with  which,  however,  he  so 
little  pleased  himself,  that  on  every  new-year’s  day  he  threw  into 
the  fire  all  the  productions  of  the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  not 
resided  two  year^when  his  father  diedj  a.nd  Jc/t  all  his  children  to 
the  care  of  their  mother,,  who  raised  upon  her  little  estate  what 
money  a mortgage  could  afford,  and  removing  with  her  family  to 
Edinburgh,  lived  to  see  her  son  rising  into  eminence.* 

The  design  of  Thomson’s  friends  was  to  breed  him  a minister.  He 
lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at  school,  without  distinction  or  expectation, 
till,  at  the  usual  time,  he  performed  a probationary  exercise  by  ex- 
plaining a psalm.*  His  diction  was  so  poetically  splendid  that  Mr. 

I } Hamilton,  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  s{)eaking 
I { language  unintelligible  to  a popular  audience  ; and  he  censured  one 
of  his  expressions  as  indecent,  if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his  thoughts  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character,  and  he  probably  cultivated  with  new  dili- 
gence his  blossoms  of  poetry,  which,  however,  were  in  some  danger 
of  a blast ; for,  submitting  his  productions  to  some  who  thought 
themselves  qualified  to  criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults;  but, 
finding  other  judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to 
sink  into  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on  which  a poet  could 
appear,  with  any  hope  of  advantage , was  London  ; a place  too 
wide  for  the  operation  of  petty  competition  and  private  malignity, 
where  merit  might  soon  become  conspicuous,  and  would  find  friends 
as  soon  as  it  became  reputable  to  befriend  it.  A lady,*  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  mother,  advised  him  to  the  journey,  and  promised 
some  countenance  or  assistance,  which  at  last  he  never  received  ; 

< lib  father  died  In  1720 ; hb  mother  In  172.5. 

* The  prescribed  exercbe  was  an  ilhisiration  of  the  10th  section  ot  the  119th  Psalm.  It  was 
delirered  in  the  Divinity  llall  on  the  27th  October,  1724. — Corsky:  T/ie  Seasons,  icU/i  Life 
by  Murdoch,  p.  vii. 

‘ Lady  Qrbci  Baiiiie  (d.  1746),  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  aUerwards  Earl  of  March- 
mont,  and  wife  of  George  Baiiiie  of  Jerviawood,  Esq.,  then  member  for  Berwickshire. 
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however,  he  justified  his  adventure  by  her  encouragement,  and  came 
[1725]  to  seek  in  London  patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet,  then  tutor  to  the 
sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  He  had  recommendations  to  several 
persons  of  consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  iu  his  hand- 
kerchief ; but  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  with  the  gaping  curi- 
osity  of  a new-comer,  his  attention  was  upon  everything  rather  than 
his  pqc^t,  and  his  magazine  of  credentials.. was  stolen  from  him.^ 

His  first  want  was  a pair  of  shoes.*  For  the  supply  of  all  his 
necessities  his  whole  fund  was  his  ‘ Winter,’  which  for  a time  could 
find  no  purchaser  ; till,  at  last  [1726],  Mr.  Millan  was  persuaded  to 
buy  it  at  a low  price  ; ’ and  this  low  price  he  had  for  some  time 
reason  to  regret ; but,  by  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,'*  a man  not 
wholly  unknown  among  authors,  happening  to  turn  his  eye  upon  it, 
was  so  delighted  that  he  ran  from  place  to  place  celebrating  its 
excellence.  Thomson  obtained  likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron  Hill, 
whom,  being  friendless  and  indigent,  and  glad  of  kindness,  he 
courted  with  every  expression  of  servile  adulation." 

‘Winter’  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,'*  but  attracted 
no  regard  from  him  to  the  author  ; till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his 
attention  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson,  and  published  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  which  censured  the  great  for  their  neglect 
of  ingenious  men.  Thomson  then  received  a present  of  twenty 
guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account  to  Mr.  Hill : 

" I hinted  to  you  in  my  last  that  on  Saturday  morning  I was  with 


7 One  at  least  of  his  letters  was  dcllvcrctL  Sec  his  letter  to  Cranston,  dated  London,  8rd 
April,  1725. 

**  This  Is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  hU  letter  dated  Barnet,  8ept.,  1725. 

* Three  guineas.  John  Millan  died  15th  Feb.,  17$4. 

Cibber’s  ‘Lives  of  the  Poets,*  v.  195.  Rev.  Robert  Whatley,  afterwards  Prebendary  of 
York. 

When  Thomson  published  hia  ‘ Winter,’  1726,  it  lay  a long  time  neglected,  till  Mr.  Spence 
made  honourable  mention  of  it  In  his  ‘ Essay  on  the  Odyssey,*  which,  hecorakig  a popular 
book,  made  this  poem  universally  known.  Thomson  always  acknowledged  the  use  of  this 
recommendation  ; and  from  this  clrcuuistuncc  an  intimacy  commenced  between  the  critic  and 
tlic  >oet,  which  lasted  till  the  lamented  death  of  the  latter,  who  was  of  a most  amiable  and 
benevolent  temper. — Jos.  Wabton  : on  1. 154,  ed.  1782. 

‘ Winter  ’ was  in  a fourth  edition,  and  tlierefore  well  enough  known,  before  Spence’s  ‘ Essay  * 
appeared. 

Afterwards  (1730)  Ea.l  of  Wilmington,  The  dedication  was  written  by  MallcL—Spcnce : 
ed.  Singer^  p.  827. 
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Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A certain  gentleman,  without  my  desire, 
spoke  to  him  concerning  me  ; his  answer  was  that  I had  never  come 
near  him.  Then  the  gentleman  put  the  question,  If  he  desired  that 
I should  wait  on  him  ? lie  returned,  he  did.  On  this  the  gentle- 
man gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to  him.  lie  received  me  in 
what  they  commonly  call  a civil  manner  ; asked  me  some  common- 
place questions  ; and  made  me  a present  of  twenty  guineas.  1 am 
very  ready  to  own  Oiat  the  present  was  larger  than  my  performance 
deserved  ; and  shall  ascribe  it  to  his  generosity,  or  any  other  cause, 
rather  than  the  merit  of  the  address.”  ” 

The  poem,  which,  being  of  a new  kind,  few  would  venture  at  first 
to  like,  by  degrees  gained  upon  the  public  ; and  one  edition  was 
very  speedily  succeeded  by  another.'* 

Thomson’s  credit  was  now  high,  and  every  day  brought  him  new 
friends  ; among  others  Dr.  Rundle,“  a man  afterwards  unfortunately 
famous,  souglit  his  acquaintance,  and  found  his  qualities  such,  that 
he  recommended  him  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot. 

‘Winter’  was  accompanied,  in  many  editions,  not  only  with  a 
preface  and  dedication,  but  with  poetical  praises  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Mallet  (then  Malloch),  and  Mira,  the  fictitious  name  of  a lady  once 
too  well  known."  AVhy  the  dedications  are  to  ‘Winter’ and  the 
other  Seasons,  contrarily  to  custom,  left  out  in  the  collected  works, 
the  reader  may  inquire.” 

The  ne.xt  year  (l'i2I)  he  distinguished  himself  by  three  publica- 
tions"— of  ‘ Sei^mmm’/  in  pursuance  of  his  plan  ; of  ‘ A Poem  on  the 


>>  ‘Letters  to  Mr.  Uill,’  12mo.,  1751. 

Three  editions  of  * Winter  ’ appeared  during  the  year  in  which  it  was  first  published. 
The  first  consisted  of  only  418  lines  \ the  second  of  463  ; and  the  third  of  464.  No  further 
additions  were  made,  I believe,  till  Millar  (1780i  printed  the  first  edition  of  the  * Seasons,* 
when  * Winter*  was  enlarged  to  7St  lines.  As  left  by  its  author,  It  consists  of  1069  lines. 

Afterwards  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  commended  by  Pope: 

Seeker  is  decent ; Bundle  has  a heart. 

Tie  died  in  1743.  (See  p.  175.) 

Mira's  verses  were  written  at  the  request  of  Mallet. 

The  three  prose  dedications  to  which  Johnson  alludes  (for  ' Autumn*  was  published  with- 
out a dedication  In  prose)  were  omitted  because  the  poet  supplied  their  places  with  dedications 
in  verse,  which  still  remain,  though  Smollett  tells  ns  (‘  Dedication  of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom*) 
that  Thomson  intended  to  have  withdrawn  the  whole  of  Uie  dedications  he  had  made,  and  to 
have  KtigmatiMed  hU  unworthy  patrons  by  their  names. 

^ No;  * Britannia*  was  not  published  till  1729,  and  was  then  published  anonymously.  A 
third  publication  of  the  year  1729  was  a * Poem  on  the  Death  of  Congreve,*  addressed  to  Hen- 
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Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,’  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  as  an 
exact  philosopher  by  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Gray  ; and  of  ‘ Britan- 
nia,’ a kind  of  poetical  invective  against  the  Ministry,  whom  the  na- 
tion tlien  thought  not  forward  enough  in  resenting  the  depredations 
of  the  Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himself  an  adherent  to 
the  Opposition,  and  had  therefore  no  favour  to  expect  from  the 
Court. 

Thomson,  having  been  some  time  entertained  in  the  family  of  the 
Lord  Binning,  was  desirous  of  testifying  his  gratitude  by  making  him 
the  patron  of  his  ‘ Summer  ;’  but  the  same  kindness  which  had  first 
disposed  Lord  Binning  to  encourage  him,  determined  him  to  refuse 
the  dedication,  which  was  by  his  advice  addressed  to  Mr.  Doding- 
ton,"  a man  who  had  more  power  to  advance  the  reputation  and 
ftnTQhe  "oT a'poct. 

‘ Spring’  was  published  next  year  [June  n28J  with  a dedication 
to  the  Countess  of  IleHTb'rd,*’  whose  practice  it  was  to  invite  every 
summer  some  poet  Tnto  the  country,  to  hear  her  verses  and  assist 
her  studies.”  This  honour  was  one  summer  conferred  on  Thomson, 
who  took  more  delight  in  carousing  with  Lord  Hertford  and  his 
friends  than  in  assisting  her  Ladyship’s  poetical  operations,  and 
therefore  never  received  another  summons.” 

' ‘ Autumn,’  the  season  to  which  the  ‘ Spring’  and  ‘ Summer  ’ are  pre- 

paratory, still  remained  unsung,  and  was  delayed  till  he  published 
(May,  1730)  his  works  collected.’* 

He  produced  in  1729”  the  tragedy  of  ‘ Sophonisba,’  which  raised 


rietta,  Ducheaa  of  Marlborough,  recovered  by  the  Itev.  H.  F.  Cary,  and  reprinted  by  me  for  tba 
Percy  Society  In  1848. 

>»  John  Gray,  Esq.,P.B.S. ; died  1T69. 

••  The  ‘ Bubo  ’ of  Pope,  the  patron  of  Young,  and  aftervarde  (1761)  Lord  Melcombe  (d.  1762). 
Johnson  wrote  from  the  information  of  Lord  Hailes,  derived  ft'om  Lady  Murray,  a near  relative 
of  Lord  Binning's. — Malone  : it/«  of  Dryden,  p,  618. 

Afterwards  Duchess  of  Somerset.  See  p.  144. 

’’  She  wrote  under  the  name  of  Euoehia.  See  her  letter  to  Dr.  Watts  In  Milner's  ‘ Watts,’ 
p.  604. 

‘Spring’ was  published  by  Andrew  Millar  (died  1763),  who  continued  Thomson’s  pub- 
lisher, and  contributed  largely  to  the  handsome  quarto  edition  of  1702,  the  profits  of  which 
were  spent  on  the  poet’s  monument  In  Westminster  Abbey.  For  ‘Spring’  he  received  fifty 
guine:ui. 

In  quarto,  by  subscription.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  subscribers  took  464  copies. 
Pope  subscribed  for  three  copies. 

First  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  28th  Feb.  1729-80.  Mrs.  Oidfield  played  Sophonisba;  and 
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such  expectation,  that  erery  rehearsal  was  dignified  with  a splendid 
audience,  collected  to  anticipate  the  delight  that  was  preparing  for 
the  |)ublic.  It  was  observed,  however,  that  nobody  was  much 
affected,  and  that  the  company  rose  as  from  a moral  lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  stage  no  unusual  degree  of  success.  Slight  acci- 
dents will  operate  upon  the  taste  of  pleasure.  There  is  a feeble  line 
'in  the  play  : 

“0  Sophouiaba,  Sopbonisba,  01” 

This  gave  occasion  to  a waggish  parody  : 

“ 0,  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson,  0 1” 

which  for  a while  was  echoed  through  the  town.” 

I have  been  told  by  Savage  that  of  the  Prologue  to  ‘ Sophonisba,’ 
the  first  part  was  written  by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
finish  it  ; and  that  the  concludm^lines  were  added  by  Hallet. 

Tliomson  was  not  long  aftcrwal^ds,  by  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Rundlc,  sent  [1130]  to  travel  with  Mr.  Charles  Talbot,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Chancellor.  He  was  yet  young  enough  to  receive  new 
impressions,  to  have  his  opinions  rectified,  and  his  views  enlarged  ; 
nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have  wanted  that  curiosity  which  is 
inseparable  from  an  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  He  may  there- 
fore now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled  in  all  the  joys  of  intellectual 
luxury;  he  was  every  day  feasted  with  instructive  novelties;  he  lived 
splendidly  without  expense,  and  might  expect  when  he  returned 
home  a certain  establishment. 

At  this  time  a long  course  of  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
had  filled  the  nation  with  clamours  for  liberty,  of  which  no  man  felt 
the  want,  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which  was  not  in  danger. 
Thomson  in  his  travels  on  the  Continent,  found  or  fancied  so  many 
evils  arising  from  the  tyranny  of  other  governments,  that  he  resolved 
to  write  a very  long  poem,  in  five  parts,  upon  Liberty.*’ 

this  was  her  last  new  part  In  tragedy.  It  ran  ten  nights.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  nights 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  author. 

Jolinaon  follows  Cibber’s  'Lives’  ( T.  200).  The  author  of  the  parody  was  "a  smart 
from  the  pit.” 

The  pupU  seems  to  have  held  sentiments  similar  to  his  tutor ; for  Bundle  writes  to  Mrs. 
Bandys,  30th  January,  1780-1 : “ His  [Sir  Charles  Talbot’s]  eldest  son  Is  at  Paris,  and  bebaves 
as  one  would  wish  he  should  behave.  His  rough  English  love  for  liberty  disdains  tho 
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While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr.  Talbot  died,**  and 
Thomson,  who  had  bceu  rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place 
of  Secretary  of  the  Briefs,  pays  in  the  initial  lines  a decent  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  years  were  spent,  and  the  author  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  it  as  his  noblest  work  ; but  an  author  and 
his  reader  are  not  always  of  a mind.  Liberty  called  in  vain  upon 
her  votaries  to  read  her  praises,  and  reward  her  encomiast  : her 
praises  were  condemned  to  harbour  spiders,  and  to  gather  dust : 
none  of  Tliorason’s  performances  were  so  little  regarded. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  w-as  not  erroneous  ; the  recurrence 
of  the  same  images  must  tiro  in  time  ; an  enumeration  of  examples 
I to  prove  a position  which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  di.sgusting. 

The  poem  of  ‘ Liberty  ’ does  not  now  appear  in  its  original  state; 
but,  when  the  author’s  works  were  collected  after  his  death,  was 
shortened  by  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  with  a liberty  which,  as  it  has 
a manifest  tendency  to  lessen  the  confidence  of  society,  and  to  con- 
found the  characters  of  authors,  by  making  one  man  write  by  the 
judgment  of  another,  cannot  be  justified  by  any  supposed  propriety 
of  the  alteration,  or  kindness  of  the  friend  ; I wish  to  see  it 
exhibited  as  its  author  left  it.*’ 

Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and  seems  for  a while  to 
have  suspended  his  poetry;  but  he  was  soon  called  back  to  labour  by 
the  death  [llStJ  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  then  became 
vacant  ; and  though  the  Lord  Hardwicke  delayed  for  some  time  to 
give  it  away,  Thomson’s  bashfulness,  or  pride,  or  some  other  motive 
perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withhold  him  from  soliciting  ; and  the 
new  Chancellor  would  not  give  him  what  he  would  not  ask. 

lie  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence  ; but  the  Prince  of 


cinbro'ulered  slavery  tljat  glitters  In  that  trifling  court,  ilo  bates  chains  though  made  of 
gold." 

2'’  Mr.  Talbot  died  27th  gept.  1733. 

This  was  done  by  Murdoch  In  the  subscription  quarto  of  17^2.  (Sec  Murdoch’s  Letter 
Millar  in  Wooll’a  ‘ Warton,’  p.  252.) 

l..*ird  Lyttlcton  reduced  the  parts  of  ‘Liberty’  to  three,  and  made  the  * Fox  Chase,* 
Inserted  by  iu  author  in  * .\utumn,*  a separate  poem.  Murdoch  (hU  dear  friend  and  biogra- 
pher) made  some  slight  alterations  In  * The  treasons,’  which  Mr.  RoUou  Comey  was  the  first  to 
point  out  publicly  and  to  rest<^.  (Corney’s  ed.  of  * Thomson’s  Seasons,’  8ro.  1S43.) 

VOI,.  II.  ••  IP 
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Wales  was  at  that  time  [1*131]  struggling  for  popularity,  and  by 
the  iiitlueiiee  of  iMr.  Lyttelton  professed  himself  the  patron  of  wit  ; 
to  him  Tilt unsim- was  introduced,  and  being  gaily  interrogated  about 
the  state  of  his  affaii’s,  said,  “that  they  were_iji,  a i^iai:iL4ioctical 
posture  than  formerly  and  had  a pension  allowed  him  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a year. 

lleing  now  obliged  to  write,  he  jiroduced  [1138]  the  tragedy  of 
‘ Agamemnon,’ which  was  much  shortened  in  the  representation. 
irTiad  thlTlatcr  which  most  commonly  attends  mythological  stories, 
and  was  only  endured,  but  not  favoured.  It  struggled  with  such 
difliculty  through  the  first  night,  that  Thomson,  coming  late  to  his 
friends  with  whom  he  was  to  sup,  c.xcuseil  his  delay  by  telling  them 
how  the  sweat  of  his  distress  had  so  disordered  his  wig,  that  he 
could  not  come  till  he  had  licen  refitted  by  a barber. 

He  so  interested  himself  in  his  own  drama,  that,  if  I remember 
right,*'  as  he  sat  in  the  upper  gallery,  he  accompanied  the  players 
by  audible  recitation,  till  a friendly  hint  frightened  him  to  silence. 
Pope  countenanced  ‘ Agamemnon  ’ by  coming  to  it  the  first  night, 
and  was  welcomed  to  the  theatre  by  a general  clap  ; he  had  much 
regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  e.xpressed  itlii’a  i>octical  Ei)istlc  sent 
to  Italy,  of  which,  however,  he  abated  the  value  by  transplanting 
some  of  the  lines  into  his  ‘ Epistle  to  Arbutlmot.’** 


Produced  at  Drury  Lane.  The  first  night  was  6lh  April,  17SS.  Quin  played  Agamem- 
non, and  ^Irs.  Porter  Clyteimiestra.  The  third,  Fixth,  and  uhUh  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author.  The  seventh  was  by  command  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  were 
present. 

3*  Johnson  arrived  In  Loudon  In  1737.  TUfO  Cibber  tcUs  the  story  of  Pophonisba. 

**  Po]»e  did  more  for  * Agamemnon  * than  countenance  the  first  night.  He  assisted  Thom- 
son in  making  certain  necessary  cnitlngn.  (J?ee  Victor’s  letter,  voL  i.)  But  this,  it  Is  said 
(‘Oent.’s  Mag.’  for  Dec.  1S41,  p.  570),  was  not  Pope’s  only  service  to  Thomson.  A copy  of 

* The  treasons  ’ Is  In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  John  Milford,  with  numerous  corrections  In  the 
handwriting  (as  some  believe)  of  Pope  himself.  These  correctlona  were  In  very  many  cases 
adopted  by  Thomson ; but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  writing  bears  a greater  resemblance 
to  Lord  Lyttelton’s  handwriting  than  to  Pope’s.  The  Cflition  Is  that  of  1736. 

“ Though  ‘ Agamemnon  ’ is  not  a capital  play  on  the  whole,  and  ahound.s  in  languid  and 
long  declamatory  speeches,  yet  parts  of  it  are  striking,  particularly  Mellsander’s  account  of 
the  desert  Island  to  which  he  was  banished,  copied  from  the  ‘ Pinloctetcs  * of  Sophocles  ; and 
the  prophetic  spceclies  of  Cassandra  during  the  moment  of  Agamemnon’s  being  murdered, 
well  calculated  to  fill  the  audience  with  alarm,  astonishment,  and  suspense  at  an  awful  event, 
obscurely  iiinied  at  in  very  strong  imagery.  These  speeches  are  closely  coph  d from  the 

* Agauiemncin’  of  Ivschylus,  a.s  is  a striking  scene  in  his  ‘Eleonora’  from  the  ‘.\lcestis*  of 
Euripides.  Thomson  was  well  acquainted  wlUi  the  Greek  tragedies,  on  which  I heard  iiiin 
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About  this  time  [ITBIJ  tlie  Act”  was  passed  for  licensiig  plays, 
of  which  the  first  oi)eratioii  M^as  the  prohibition  of  ‘ Gustavus  Vasa,’ 
a tragedy  of  Mr.  Brooke,  whom  the  public  recompensed  by  a very 
liberal  subscription  ; the  next  was  the  refusal  of  ‘ Edward  and 
Eleonora,’  offered  by  Thomson.  It  is  hard  to  discover  why  either 
play  should  have  been  obstructed.  Thomson  likewise  endeavoured 
to  repair  his  loss  by  a subscription,  of  which  I cannot  now  tell  the 
success.” 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind  treatment  of  Thomson, 
one  of  the  ministerial  writers  remarked,  that  “ he  had  taken  a 
Lilerly  which  was  not  agreeable  to  Britannia  in  any  Season.” 

He  was  soon  after  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Mallet,  to 
write  the  masque  of  ‘ Alfred,’  which  was  acted  before  the  Prince  at 
Cliefden  House.” 

His  next  work  (1145)  was  ‘ Tuncred  and  Sigisnmnda,’”  the  most 
successful  of  all  his  tragedies  ; for  it  still  keeps  its  torn  upon  the 
stage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was,  either'  by  the  bent 
of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much  qualified  for  tragedy.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  sense  of  the  pathetic  ; and  his 
diffusive  and  descriptive  style  produced  declamation  rather  than 
dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttelton  was  now  in  power,  and  conferred  upon 


talk  leaniedly  when  I was  once  introduced  to  him  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Collins.” — Jos.  Wah- 
Tos : J‘ope.  yii.  10. 

loth  (leorge  II.  cap.  28.  It  received  the  royal  assent  21st  June,  1737. 

.‘Speedily  will  he  puhli.shed,  hy  subscription,  Kdwabd  and  Ki.eonoha,  a Tragedy,  by  Mr. 
Tho!n.sou  Tlie  representation  of  this  tragedy  on  the  stage  has  been  prohit)ited  by  Aothohity, 
for  what  reason  the  author  knows  not.  He  is  conscious  that  he  had  no  other  intention  but  to 
paint  Virtue  and  Vice  in  their  proper  colours ; and  he  hopes  there  is  neither  sentiment  nor 
rellection  introduced  that  does  not  lloiv  naturally  from  the  subject.  The  characters  in  the 
play  oaiinot  otTcnd  those  whom  the.v  mas'  be  thought  to  resemble;  the.v  are  virtuous.  If  they 
dispieasc,  they  can  displc.asc  those  alone  to  wliom  the.v  were  never  Intended  to  he  applied. 
And  how  moral  reflections  and  sentiments  of  Liberty  shoulil  offend  in  a free  nation  he  « ill  not 
Imiulre.  He  is  only  solicitous  to  approve  himself  to  all  who  judge  impartially  an  honest 
man  and  a lover  of  hi.s  country.  For  his  success  he  trusts  to  that  candour  and  indulgence 
whicli  he  has  already  met  with  from  the  public  on  other  occasions. — ‘The  Dally  Post,’ 
April  7,  1739. 

sa  In  this  inasque  Ls  the  national  anthem  ‘ Rule  llritannia.’ 

Fii-sl  acted  at.  Drury  Lane,  18th  March,  174.'S.  Garrick  played  Tancreil.  At  Us  revival, 
long  aficr  the  author’s  de.ath.  Mrs.  8iddons  played  Sigismunda.  “ The  two  great  statesmen 
I’itt  and  Lyttelton  attended  tlie  rehc.arsal  of  ‘Tailored  and  Figismunda’  with  great  assiduity  j 
they  had  a sincere  value  for  the  amiable  author.” — T.  D.tviE.s : Li/e  of  Garnet',  1.  79. 
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him  the  ofiGce  of  surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward  Islands  ; from 
which,  when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about  three  hundred 
pounds  a year. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  [1748]  was  the  ‘ Ca^Ie^ 
of  ludolcnccJ  which  was  many  years  under  his  hand,  but  was  at 
last  finished  with  great  accuracy.  The  first  canto  opens  a scene  of 
lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  case,  but  was  not  long  to  enjoy  it ; for,  by  taking 
cold  on  the  water  between  London  and  Kew,  he  caught  a disorder, 
which,  with  some  careless  exasperation,  ended  in  a fever  that  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  A ng,  27,  1748.  He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of 
Richmond,  without  an  inscription  ; ” but  a monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.*' 

Thomson  was  of  staturc_abqve  the  middle  size,  and  “more  fat 
than  bard  beseems,””  of  a dull  countenance,  and  a gross,  unani- 
mated, uninviting  appearance  ; silent  in  mingled  company,  but 
cheerful  among  select  friends,  and  by  his  friends  very  tenderly  and 
warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  tragedy  of  ‘ Coriolanns,’  which  was,  by  the 
zeal  of  his  patron.  Sir  George  LytteIFoh7  bi‘ought  upon  the  stage 
for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a Prologue,  which 
Quin,  who  had  long  lived  with  Thomson  in  fond  intimacy,  spoke 
in  such  a manner  as  showed  him  “ to  be,”  on  that  occasion,  “ no 
actor.””  The  commencement  of  this  benevolence  is  very  honour- 
able to  Quin  ; who  is  reported  to  have  delivered  Thomson,  then 


His  gravCf  in  1792,  was  marked  by  a mural  brass  by  the  eccentric  Earl  of  Buchan,  and 
this  is  stUl  ^1854)  bis  only  memorial  In  Richmond  Church. 

He  died  intestate  ; and  administration  of  his  effects  was  granted  to  Mr,  Lyttelton  (after* 
wards  Lord  Lyttelton)  and  to  Andrew  Mitchell,  Esq.,  afterwards  Sir  Andrew  MitcheU,  in  trust 
for  Mary  Craig,  the  lawful  sister,  and  next  of  kin. 

**  * Castle  of  Indolence,’  canto  ll.  The  best  portrait  of  Thomson  is  that  by  Alkman,  still  at 
Iluglcy,  In  Worcestershire,  the  scat  of  Lord  Lytteltom  The  great  Lord  Chatham  said  of  thii 
picture,  that  it  was  “ beastly  like.”  (Letter  to  Editor  from  Lord  L)d,telton,  d.  1887).  A chalk 
drawing  of  him  by  the  same  artist  is  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  part  of  a 
strange  gift  to  the  University  made  by  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  The  drawing  of  him  by  Pntoii, 
engraved  by  Lasire  for  his  Works,  17C2,  4to.,  Is  at  Culloden  House,  lie  sat  to  Slaughter, 
(‘dent’s.  Mag.’  17^16,  p.  743.) 

Murdoch.  (Ed.  Coriicy,  i.  p.  xxvi.) 

(|uiu  spoke  tlic  Prologue  (and  it  i.s  a flne  one)  In  mourning.  ^Coriolanus’  was  produced  at 
Covent-Garden,  Friday,  18lh  Jan.  174S-9,  and  ran  ten  nights.  The  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
nights  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet’s  sister. 
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known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrest  by  a very  con- 
siderable present  ; and  its  continuance  is  honourable  to  both  ; for 
friendship  is  not  always  the  sequel  of  obligation.  By  this  tragedy 
a considerable  sum  was  raised,  of  whieh  part  diseliargcd  his  debts, 
aud  the  rest  was  remitted  to  his  sisters,  whom,  however,  removed 
from  them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded  with  great  tender- 
ness, as  will  appear  by  the  following  letter,  which  I communicate 
with  much  pleasure,  as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  record- 
ing the  fraternal  kindness  of  Thomson,  and  reflecting  on  the  friendly 
assistance  of  Mr.  Boswell,  from  whom  I received  it. 

“ Hagicy,  In  Worcesterahir#, 
October  the  4tli,  1747. 

“ Mv  Dear  Sister, — I thought  you  had  known  me  better  than  to  interpret 
my  silence  into  a decay  of  affection,  especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always 
been  such  as  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  it.  Don’t  imagine,  because  I am 
a bad  correspondent,  that  I can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and  brother.  I 
must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell  you  that  my  affections  are  naturally  very 
fixed  aud  constant ; and  if  1 had  ever  reason  of  complaint  against  you  (of 
which,  by  the  by,  I have  not  the  least  shadow,)  I am  conscious  of  so  many 
defects  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not  a little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

“It  gives  me  the  truest  heart-felt  satisfaction  to  hear  you  have  a good, 
kind  husband,  and  are  in  easy,  contented  circumstances;  but,  were  they 
otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten  my  tenderness  towards  you. 
As  our  good  aud  tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any  material 
testimonies  of  that  highest  human  gratitude  I owed  them  (than  which  nothing 
could  have  given  me  equal  pleasure),  the  only  return  I can  make  them  now 
is  by  kindness  to  those  they  left  behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor  Lizy  had 
lived  longer,  to  have  been  a farther  witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I say,  and 
that  I might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more  a sister  who  so  truly 
deserved  my  esteem  and  love  1 But  she  is  happy,  while  we  must  toil  a little 
longer  here  below ; let  us,  however,  do  it  cheerfully  and  gratefully,  supported 
by  the  pleasing  hope  of  meeting  yet  again  on  a safer  shore,  where  to  recolleet 
the  storms  and  difficulties  of  life  will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with  that 
blissful  state.**  You  did  right  to  call  your  daughter  by  her  name ; for  you 
must  needs  have  had  a particular  tender  friendship  for  one  another,  endeared 
as  you  were  by  nature,  by  having  passed  the  affectionate  years  of  your  youth 
together,  and  by  that  great  softener  and  engager  of  hearts — mutual  hardship. 
That  it  was  in  my  power  to  ease  it  a little,  I account  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
pleasures  of  my  life.  But  enough  of  this  melancholy  though  not  unpleasing 
strain. 

“ I esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinterested  advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you 
<1  Compare  hie  beauttfol  verses  on  Aikmsn's  death. 
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will  sec  by  my  letter  to  him  : as  I approve  entirely  of  his  marrying  again,  you 
may  rea<lily  ask  me  why  I fton’t  marry  at  all.  My  eircumstances  have  hitherto 
been  .so  variable  and  nueertain  in  this  lluctuating  world,  as  induce  to  keep  me 
from  engaging  in  such  a .stale ; and  now,  though  they  arc  more  settled,  and  of 
late  (which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear)  considerably  improved,  I begin  to  think 
myself  too  far  advanced  in  life  for  such  youthful  undertaking,  not  to  mention 
some  other  petty  reasons  that  arc  apt  to  startle  the  iteTIcacy  of  difficult  old 
b.'ichelora.  I am,  however,  not  a little  suspicious  that,  was  I to  pay  a visit  to 
Scotland  (which  I have  some  thought  of  doing  soon),  I might  po.ssibly  be 
tempted  to  think  of  a thing  not  easily  repaired  if  done  amis.s.  I have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  none  make  better  wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scotland 
and  yet,  who  more  for.sakcn  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen  are  continually 
running  abroad  all  the  world  over  ? Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough 
to  return  for  a wife.  You  see  I am  beginning  to  make  interest  already  with 
the  Scots  ladies.  Cut  no  more  of  this  infectious  subject.  Pray  let  me  hear 
from  you  now  and  then  ; and,  though  I am  not  a regular  correspondent,  yet 
perhaps  I may  mend  in  that  respect.  Remember  mo  kindly  to  your  husband, 
and  believe  me  to  be 

“ Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

“ Jamks  Thomson.” 

(Addrc.ssed)  “To  Mrs.  Thomson  in  Lanark.” 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fervid,  but  not  active  : he 
would  give  on  all  occasions  what  assistance  his  purse  would  supply; 
but  the  ofiSces  of  intervention  or  solicitation  he  could  not  conquer 
his  sluggishness  suDSciently  to  perform.  The  affairs  of  others,  how- 
ever, were  not  more  neglected  than  his  own.  He  had  often  felt  the 
inconveniences  of  idleness,  but  he  never  cured  it  ; and  was  so  con- 
cious  of  his  own  character,  that  he  talked  of  writing  an  Eastern 
Tale  ‘ of  the  Man  who  Loved  to  be  in  ‘Distress.’  “ 

As  Thomson  never  returned  to  Scotland  (which  you  will  think  very  wise),  his  sifter 
can  speak  of  her  own  knowledge  only  as  to  the  early  part  of  his  life. — Boswell  to  John- 
Bon,  July  9,  1777. 

Mv  DK.iR  JoHTf, — God  grant  you  the  continuance  of  your  health,  and  may  you  pro.«pcr 
In  everything  while  you  live.  It  comforts  me  not  a little,  that,  be.4des  your  natural  right  to 
outlive  me,  there  are  other  circumstances  in  your  favour;  for  of  all  mortifications,  the  los-s  of 
a dear  frijfnd  with  whom  one  has  been  often  ba]ipy  is  to  me  the  most  Insupportable  The  loss 
of  such  an  agreeable  friend  as  poor  Thomson  Is  so  much  the  more  shocking  that  it  was  uncx* 
pected  by  everybody,  lie  died  of  a malignant  nervous  fever,  that  came  upon  the  back  of  a 
tertian;  and  I had  no  notice  of  his  being  in  any  danger  till  I saw  it  in  the  most  formidable 
shapes.  It  Is  certain  nature  was  oppressed  in  him  with  a great  load  of  materials  for  a dls> 
ease,  not  to  be  easily  thrown  off  by  a constitution  so  much  worn  as  his  whs;  and  if  he  had 
struggled  through  that  fever,  there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  it  must  almost  uuavoid* 
ably  have  been  followed  by  some  lingering  disease,  much  worse  than  a speedy  death.  This  Is 
the  most  comfortable  light  In  which  1 can  view  this  shocking  loss.  We  are  to  be  pitied  that  ai  o 
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•Among  liis  peculiarities  was  a very  unskilful  and  inarticulate 
mauner  of  pronouncing  any  lofty  or  solemn  composition.  lie  was 
once  reading  to  Podington,  who  being  himself  a reader  eminently 
elegant,  was  so  much  provoked  by  his  odd  utterance,  that  he 
snatclurd  the  paper  from  his  hands,  and  told  him  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  verses.** 


The  biographer  of  Thomson  *‘  has  remarked,  that  an  author’s  ; _ 
life  is  best  read  in  his  works  : his  observation  was  not  well  timed.  { 


Savage,  who  lived  much  with  Tiiomson,  once  told  me  bow  he  heard 
a lady  remarking  that  she  could  gather  from  his  works  three  parts 
of  his  character : that  he  was  a “ great  lover,  a great  swimmer,  and 
rigorously  abstinent  but,  said  Savage,  he  knows  not  any  love  but 
that  of  the  sc.x  ; he  was  perhaps  never  in  cold  water  in  his  life;  and 
he^  indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that  comes  within  his  reach. 

Yet  Savage  always  spoke  with  the  most  eager  praise  of  his  social 
qualitie.s,  his  warmth  and  constancy  of  friendship,  and  his  adherence 
to  his  first  acquaintance  when  the  advancement  of  his  reputation 
had  left  them  behind  him.*" 


As  a writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  highest  kind  ; his 
mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expres.sjng.Jiis  thoughtSy  i*  origHifil.  Ilis 
blank  ver.se  is  up  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other 
poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  arc  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  Ills  num- 
bers, his  pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth,  without  tran- 
scription, without  iiuftatloii.^  He  thinks  in  a peculiar  traiu,  and  he 


left  behind;  and  if  it  was  not  for  a very  few  friends  whom  I have  still  remaining,  and  who,  I 
have  reason  to  hope,  wlU  live  as  long  as  I,  life  would  soon  become  too  tedious  and  melancholy 
to  be  supported  '' — Akustuokq  (the  poet)  to  John  Forbes.  Ix>ndon,  Sept.  8, 174S.  Culhtden 
4to.,  1SI5. 

**  JoiiQson  had  this  from  Lord  Hailes.  “ You  boob3%”  was  the  exclamation,  “you  do  not 
understand  your  own  verses M.vlonb:  Life  of  Drydtn^  p.  519. 

Tom  Davies,  In  bis  ' Dramatic  Miscellanies,'  tells  a somewhat  similar  story  of  Thomson's 
reading  hU  ' Agamemnon ' to  the  managers  of  Drury  Lane. 

The  Uev.  Patrick  Murdoch  (d.  1774.) 

Have  the  farmers  found  out  that  you  cannot  distingtdsh  rye  from  barley,  or  an  oak  from 
a crab-tree?  You  arc  sensibie  that  I know  the  full  extent  of  your  country-skill  Is  in  fishing 
for  roaches  or  gudgeons  at  the  highest. — Swift  to  Gaj*,  May  4,  1782. 

M e still  agree  on  Tuesday ; and  I think  we  shall  see  Claremont,  as  we  did  Canons,  and  then 
come  to  dine  at  Richmond.  Had  I best  send  Mr.  Thom.son  word  that  we  shall  be  at  such  an 
inn  at  lUclimoud  by  noon,  hU  hour  of  rising? — C-Wf,  the  bookseller,  to  Dr.  Birch,  12ib  Aug. 
1738. 

Thomson,  with  the  most  benevolent  heart  that  ever  warmed  the  human  brea.st,  maintained 
a perpetual  war  with  the  dinicuUlcs  of  a narrow  fortune. — 3mollbtt:  IIi)tU>ry  of  England. 
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thinks  always  as  a man  of  penius  ; he  looks  round  on  Nature  and 
on  life  with  the  eye  wliicli  Nature  bestows  only  on  a poet ; the  eye 
that  distingui.slies,  in  everything  presented  to  its  view,  whatever 
there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained,  and  with 
a mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute. 

The  reader  of. ‘.The  Seasons ’ wonders  that  he  never  saw  before 
what  Thomson  shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what 
Thomson  impresses. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verse  seems  properly  used. 
Thomson’s  wide  expansion  of  general  views,  and  his  enumeration  of 
circumstantial  varieties,  would  have  been  obstructed  and  embarrassed 
by  the  frequent  intersections  of  the  sense,  which  are  the  necessary 
effects  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  pf  extended  scenes  and  general  effects  bring 
before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of  Nature,  whether  pleasing  or 
dreadful.  The  gaiety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Summer,  the  tran- 
quillity of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter^^  take  in  their  turns 
possessi6n~of  the  mind."  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances 
of  things  as  they  are  sncces-sively  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  our 
thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  his  sentiments. 
Nor  is  the  naturalist  without  his  part  in  the  entertainment  ; for  he 
is  assisted  to  recollect  and  to  combine,  to  arrange  his  discoveries, 
and  to  amplify  the  sphere  of  his  contemplation. 

The  great  defect  of  ‘ The  Sea.sons  ’ ^ want  of  method  ; but  for 
this  I know  not  that  there  was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances 
subsisting  all  at*once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one  should  be  men- 
tioned before  another  ; yet  the  memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and 
the  curiosity  is  not  excited  by  suspense  or  expectation. 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  such  as 
may  be  said  to  be  to  his  images  and  thoughts  “ both  their  lustre  and 
their  shade  such  as  invest  them  with  splendour,  through  which  per- 
haps they  arc  not  always  easily  discerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and 
sometimes  may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  more  than  the  mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I was  acquainted  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, I have  since  found  altered  and  enlarged  by  subsequent  revisals, 
as  the  author  supposed  his  judgment  to  grow  more  exact,  and  as 
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books  or  conversation  extended  his  knowledge  and  opened  his  pros- 
pects." They  are,  I think,  improved  in  general  ; yet  I know  not 
whether  they  have  not  lost  part  of  what  Temple  calls  their  “ race 
a word  which,  applied  to  wines  in  its  primitive  sense,  means  the  fla- 
vour of  the  soil." 

‘ Liberty,’  when  it  first  appeared,  I tried  to  read,  and  soon  desisted. 
I have  never  tried  again,  and  therefore  will  not  hazard  either  praise 
or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  which  he  has  received  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed ; it  is  said  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  the  Prologue  to  his  posthu- 
mous play,  that  his  works  contained 

“ No  line  which,  dying,  he  could  wish  to  blot.” 

See  Appendix. 

Jlace;  a particular  strength  or  taste  of  wine,  applied  by  Temple  to  any  extraordinary 
natural  force  of  Intellect. — Jonssos : Dictionary. 

You  must  know  that  all  my  earlier  loroeongs  were  the  breathings  of  ardent  passion  ; and 
though  it  might  hare  been  easy  in  after  times  to  have  given  them  a polish,  yet  that  polish,  to 
me,  whose  they  were,  and  who  perliaps  alone  cared  for  them,  would  have  defaced  the  legend 
of  my  heart,  which  was  so  faithfully  inscribed  on  them.  Their  uncouth  simplicity  was,  as  they 
say  of  wines,  their  race.— Burns  to  Geo.  Thomson. 

Hy  friend  Mr.  William  Collins,  author  of  the  ‘ Persian  Kclogues  and  Odes,’  assured  me  that 
Thomson  informed  him  that  he  took  the  first  hint  and  Idea  of  writing  bis  ‘ Seasons  ’ from  the 
titles  of  Pope's  four  Pastorals. — Jos.  Wirtoh. 

Autumn  I think  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most  poetical  season  of  the  year.  The  spirits  are 
not  then  dissipated  with  the  gaiety  of  Spring,  and  the  glaring  light  of  Summer,  but  composed 
into  a serious  and  tempered  Joy.  The  year  is  perfect. — Thowsox  to  Lyttelton,  London,  July 
14, 1748. 

The  amplest  and  ablest  account  of  Thomson  is  contained  in  a Memoir  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, prefixed  to  an  edition  of ' The  Seasons,’  Ac.  published  in  1841.  The  ‘ lafe  ’ by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  prefixed  to  the  AliUne  edition  of  Thomson  in  1847,  contains  the  largest  series  of  Thom- 
son's Letters. 
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Titree  editions  of  ‘ Winter  ’ appeared  during  the  year  in  which  it  was  first 
printed.  'Tho,  first  consisted  of  only  413  lines,  the  second  of  4G3,  and  the  third 
of  4C4.  No  further  additions  or  even  corrections  were,  I believe,  made  till 
Millar  printed  the  first  edition  of  ‘The  Seasons’  (the  subscription  edition), 
when  ‘Winter’  was  enlarged  to  781  lines.  In  1744,  the  year  in  which  a thou* 
sand  lines  were  added  to  ‘ The  Seasons,’  ‘ Winter’  was  made  to  contain  1069 
lines.  Of  this  length  Thomson  left  it,  and  thus  it  is  always  printed.  The 
chief  additions  after  the  first  three  impressions  were  printed,  are  the  picture  of 
the  man  perishing  among  the  snows,  and  the  reflections  on  the  wants  and 
miseries  of  human  life,  the  view  of  winter  within  the  Polar  Circle,  the  passage 
relative  to  the  Jail  Committee,  the  eulogies  on  Hammond,  Pope,  and  Chester- 
field, the  descriptions  of  a winter  evening  in  the  country  and  in  the  city,  and 
the  happiness  of  Russia  under  Peter  the  Great. 

Between  ‘Summer’  as  originally  printed,  and  as  Thomson  left  it,  there  is  a 
difference  of  658  lines.  The  gradual  progress  of  the  poem  to  its  present 
length  will  be  best  shown  by  the  following  table  of  lines  in  various  editions : — 

' Lines. 


First  Ed.  1727  1146 

1730  1206 

1744  1796 

1746  1805 

Murdoch  1762  1804 

Corncy  1843  1805 


It  would  be  difiScnlt  to  show  by  what  additions,  alterations,  and  expansion  of 
passages,  the  poem  of  ‘ Summer  ’ reached  its  present  state.  He  alone  who  has 
collated  (as  I have  done)  the  various  editions  of  ‘ The  Seasons  ’ which  passed 
under  the  author’s  own  eye,  can  form  any  exact  notion  of  the  number  of  thc.so 
changes  and  additions.  In  his  ‘Autumn,’  he  says  that,  wherever  he  went,  tho 
subject  of  his  poem  was  ever  in  his  mind : — 

“My  pleasing  theme  continual  prompts  my  thought.” 

And  this  the  numerous  texts  of  his  poem  satisfactorily  prove.  Ho  was  always 
bettering  it ; yet  in  these  changes  he  at  times  omitted  lines  of  superior  beauty 
to  some  that  he  inserted. 

One  passage  that  appeared  originally  in  ‘ Summer  ’ is  now  in  ‘ Autumn ;’  and 
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another  originally  in  ‘ Spring,’  is  now  in  ‘ Summer.’  But  transfers  of  this  kind 
were  not  coininoii  with  him — indeed,  1 have  traeod  no  others. 

The  story  of  Damon  and  Musidora  is  not  in  the  first  edition  of  ‘ Summer.’  I 
find  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  subscription  quarto  of  1730,  where  it  is  told  in 
a way  almost  wholly  diflercut  from  the  settled  text. 

Tlie  beautiful  allusion  to  Miss  Stanley  is  an  after-in.sertion.  The  Panegyric 
on  Great  Britain  was  altered  and  enlarged  as  his  sentiments  changed  and  his 
views  exjiandcd.  I am  not  aware  of  his  reasons  for  rejecting  from  his  list  of 
worthies  the  names  of  Tillotson  and  Barrow,  when  once  they  had  been  admit- 
ted, and  admitted  for  the  strength  and  elegance  of  their  truths. 

The  first  edition  of  ‘ Spring’  consists  of  1082  lines.  In  1730  it  was  enlarged 
to  1087,  in  1741  to  1173,  in  1746  to  117C.  The  chief  additions  arc  the  pas- 
sage on  fishing,  the  ensuing  digression,  and  the  part  relating  to  Lyttelton  and 
Hagley. 

‘Autumn’  contained  in  the  first  edition  1269  linos.  In  1744  it  was  enlarged 
to  1375,  and  in  1746  it  was  reduced  to  1373. 

The  fir.st  edition  of  the  ‘Hymn’  consists  of  121  lines;  Thomson  himself 
reduced  it  to  its  present  number,  118. 


77t<  original  Damon  and  Musidora  of  'Summer,'  as  note  printed^ 
1.  1268  to  1370. 

“ 'Twas  then  beneath  a secret  waving  shade. 

Where  winded  Into  lovely  solitudes 

Runs  out  the  rambling  dale,  that  Damon  sat. 

Thoughtful,  and  fix’d  in  philosophic  muse : 

Damon,  who  still,  amid  the  savage  woods 
And  lonely  lawns,  the  force  of  beauty  scorn’d, 

Firm,  and  to  false  philosophy  devote. 

The  brook  ran  babbling  by  ; and  sighing  weak. 

The  breese  among  the  bending  willows  play’d. 

When  Sacharissa  to  the  cool  retreat 
With  Amorct  and  JIusidora  stole. 

Warm  In  their  cheek  the  sultry  season  ^ow’d ; 

And  rob’d  In  loose  array,  they  came  to  bathe 
Their  fervent  limbs  in  the  refreshing  stream. 

Tall,  and  majestic,  Sacharissa  rose, 

Superior  treading  as  on  Ida’s  top 

(So  Grecian  bards  in  wanton  fable  sung) 

Uigh-shono  the  sister  and  the  wife  of  Jove. 

Another  I’allas  Musidora  seem’d, 

Heek-ey’d,  sedate,  and  gaining  every  look 
A surer  conquest  of  the  sliding  heart; 

Wliile,  like  the  Cyprian  goddess,  Amoret, 

Delicious  dress'd  in  rosy-dimpled  smiles. 

And  all  one  softness,  melted  on  the  sense. 
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Nor  Paris  panted  stronger,  when  aside 

The  rival  goddesses  the  veil  divine 

Cast  uncoijflii'd,  and  gave  him  ail  their  clmrnis, 

Tlian,  Uunion,  tliou  ; the  stoic  now  no  more, 
liut  man  deep-felt,  as  from  the  snowy  leg. 

And  slender  foot  tli’  inverted  siik  tliey  drew ; 

As  the  soft  touch  dissolv’d  the  vlrgln-sone ; 

And,  thro’  tlie  parting  robe,  tli’  alternate  breast, 

With  youth  wild-throbbing,  on  Uiy  lawless  gaze 
Luxuriant  rose.  Yet  more  enamour’d  still, 

■When  from  their  naked  limbs,  of  glowing  white. 

In  folds  loose-Qoatlog  fell  the  fainter  lawn ; 

And  fair  exposed  they  stood,  shrunk  from  themselvet ; 

With  fancy  blushing ; at  the  doubtful  breeze 
Arous'd,  and  starting  like  the  fearful  fawn. 

So  stands  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world. 

Her  full  proportions  such,  and  bashful  so 
Bends  IneflTectual  from  the  roving  eye. 

Then  to  the  flood  they  rush’d ; the  plunging  fair 
The  parted  flood  with  closing  waves  receiv’d ; 

And,  every  beauty  softening,  every  grace 
Flushing  afresh,  a mellow  lustre  shed: 

As  shines  the  lily  thro’  the  crj'stal  mild; 

Or  as  the  rose  amid  the  morning-dew 
Puts  on  a warmer  glow.  In  various  play, 

While  thus  tliey  wanton’d;  now  beneath  the  waves. 

But  ill-conceal’d ; and  now  witli  streaming  locks 
That  half-cmbrac’d  tliem  in  a humid  veil. 

Rising  again  ; the  latent  Damon  drew 
Such  draughts  of  love  and  beauty  to  the  soul. 

As  put  his  harsh  philosophy  to  flight. 

The  joyless  search  of  lung-deluded  years  ; 

And  Musidora  flxing  In  his  heart. 

Inform’d  and  humanis'd  him  into  man.” 

From  ‘ Summer,'  ed.  1780,  L 980  te  10S& 


Specimen  of  ‘ Tng  Skasons,’  <ta  altered  by  PoPU.** 

{See  fiote  32,  p.  434.) 

“ Thoughtless  of  beauty,  she  was  Beauty’s  self, 

Recluse  among  the  woods ; if  city  dames 

WUl  deign  their  faith ; and  thus  she  went  compell'd 

By  strong  Necessity,  with  as  serene 

And  pleas’d  a look  as  Patience  e'er  put  on. 

To  glean  Palsomon’s  fields." 

These  lines  Pope  erased,  and  wrote  the  following  in  their  place,  which  now 
stand  in  the  subsequent  editions : 

*•  From  Gray’s  works,  by  Milford,  voL  II.  p.  vllL  (ed.  1886). 
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“ Thoughtlesi  of  benuty,  she  wai  Beauty's  self, 

Becluse  among  the  clo»»  embowering  woods, 
deep 

As  In  the  hollow  breast  of  Appcnniiie, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  liills, 

A myrtle  rises  far  from  human  eyes, 

And  breathes  its  balmy  fragrance  o’er  the  wild : 

So  flourish’d,  blooming  and  unseen  by  all. 

The  sweet  Lavinia ; till  at  length  compell’d 
By  strong  Necessity’s  supreme  command, 

With  smiling  Patience  in  her  iooks,  she  went 
To  glean  Palsemon’s  fields.” 

The  269th  line  of  this  episode  now  stands: 

*'  And  as  he  riew'd  her  ardent  o’er  and  o’er.” 

But  in  the  edition  of  I'/SO  it  is  somewhat  comically  expressed : 

“ Then  bias’d  his  smother’d  flame,  avow’d  and  bold. 

And  as  he  run  *o  her  ardent  o’er  and  o’er,”  Ac. 

This,  however,  Thomson  himself  altered, 

so  This  very  awkward  and  improper  expression  is  from  ' The  Conscious  Lovers  ’ of  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  a comedy  commended  by  Thomson  In  his  poem  of  * Winter 
“ CUmberton.  I say,  madam,  her  impatience,  while  we  are  looking  at  her,  throws  out  all 
attractions : her  arms,  her  neck — what  a spring  in  her  step  ! 

*'  Luoinda.  Don’t  you  ran  me  over  thus,  you  strange  onaecoontabl^— ” 
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1674-1748. 

Born  at  Southampton — Educated  among  the  Independents — ^Becomes  Tutor  to  the  Son  of  Sir 
John  Hartopp — Is  received  Into  Sir  Thomas  Abney’s  Family — Popularity  of  his  preaching — 
His  Work  on  ‘The  Improvement  of  the  Mind’ — Death  and  Burial  at  BunhiU  Fields  In  Lon- 
don. 

The  Poems  of  Dr.  Watts  were  by  my  recommendation  inserted  in 
the  late  Collection  ; the  readers  of  which  are  to  impute  to  me  what- 
ever pleasure  or  weariness  they  may  find  in  the  perusal  of  Blackmore, 
Watts,  Pomfrct,  and  Yalden.' 

Isaac  Watts  was  born  July  17,  1674,  at  Southampton,  where  his 
father,  of  the  same  name,  kept  a boarding-school  for  young  gentle- 
men, though  common  report  makes  him  a shoemaker.*  He  ap- 
pears, from  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  to  have  been  neither  indi- 
gent nor  illiterate. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  given  to  books  from  his 
infancy  ; and  began,  we  are  told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  was  four 
years  old,  I suppose  at  home.  He  was  afterwards  taught  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  by  Mr.  Pinhorne,  a clergyman,  master  of  the 
free-school  at  Southampton,  to  whom  the  gratitude  of  his  scholar 
afterwards  inscribed  a Latin  ode. 

> Johnson  wss  willing  to  have  said  still  more  about  Watts : — 

To  Mb.  W.  Sdibf. 

Bolt  Court,  July  7, 1T7T. 

Sib, — To  the  collection  of  English  poets  I have  recommended  the  volume  of  Dr.  Watts  to  be 
added : bis  name  has  long  been  held  by  me  in  veneration,  and  I would  not  willingly  be  re- 
duced to  tell  of  him  only  that  be  was  born  and  died.  Yet  of  his  life  I know  very  little,  and 
therefore  must  pass  him  in  a manner  very  unworthy  of  his  character,  unless  some  of  his 
friends  will  favour  me  with  the  necessary  Information.  Many  of  them  must  be  known  to  you ; 
and  by  your  influence  perhaps  I may  obtain  some  instruction.  My  plan  does  not  exact  much ; 
but  I wish  to  distinguish  Watts,  a man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a good  purpose.  Be  pleased 
to  do  for  me  what  you  can. 

I am,  Sir,  Ac., 

Sail.  Johksob. 

(Botteell  by  Crot.fr,  ed.  1S47,  p.  686.) 

* Common  report  Is  here  ir.  error. 

il8 
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His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous  that  a subscription 
was  proposed  for  his  support  at  tlie  university;  but  ho  declared  his 
resolution  of  taking  his  lot  with  the  Dissenters.’  Such  he  was  as 
every  Christian  Church  would  rejoice  to  have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired  in  1690  to  an  academy  taught  by  Mr.  Rowe/ 
where  he  had  for  his  companions  and  fellow-students  Mr.  Hughes 
the  poet,  and  Dr.  Ilorte,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Tuam.‘  Some 
Latin  Essays,  supposed  to  have  been  written  as  exercises  at  this 
academy,  show  a degree  of  knowledge,  both  philosophical  and 
theological,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a much  longer  course  of 
study. 

He  was,  as  he  hints  in  his  ‘ Miscellanies,’  a maker  of  verses  from 
fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention 
to  Latin  poetry.  His  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the  glyamic  measure, 
written  when  he  was  seventeen,  arc  remarkably  easy  and  elegant. 
Some  of  his  other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pindaric  folly  then  pre- 
vailing and  are  written  with  such  neglect  of  all  metrical  rules  as  is 
without  example  among  the  ancients  ; but  his  diction,  though  per- 
haps not  always  exactly  pure,  has  such  copiousness  and  splendour 
as  shows  that  he  was  but  at  a very  little  distance  from  excel- 
lence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  contents  of  his  books 
upon  his  memory  by  abridging  them,  and  by  interleaving  them  to 
amplify  one  system  with  supplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor,  Mr.  Rowe,  who  were,  I 
believe.  Independents,  he  communicated  in  his  nineteenth  year.* 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and  spent  two  years 
in  study  and  devotion  at  the  house  of  his  father,  who  treated  him 
with  great  tenderness  ; and  had  the  happiness,  indulged  to  few 
parents,  of  living  to  see  his  son  eminent  for  literature  and  venerable 
for  piety.’ 

• His  father  waa  a non-conformist,  and  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  Imprisoned  for  non- 
conformity, and  on  his  release  was,  as  his  son  records,  “ forced  to  leave  his  family,  and  live 
privately  in  London  for  two  years.” — Milskb:  Lije  of  Watts,  8vo.  1884,  p.  CO. 

* Mr.  Thomas  llowe  died  in  August,  1705  (.Milner,  p.  89). 

* Also  Daniel  Neale,  author  of  ‘The  History  of  the  Puritans.’ 

• He  was  “admitted  to  Mr.  T.  Uowe’s  church"  in  Dec.  1693,  as  he  states  himself  in  somo 
brief  notes  of  his  life,  printed  in  Milner,  p.  137.  Mr.  Rowe  died  in  Aug.  1705. 

’ HU  father  died  ICth  Feb.  1736-7. 
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He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Hartopp*  five  years,  as 
domestic  tutor  to  his  son  ; and  in  tliat  time  particularly  devoted 
himself  to  tlie  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; and  being  chosen 
assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncy,  preached  tlie  first  time  on  the  birthday 
that  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year  ;*  probably  considering  that 
as  the  day  of  a second  nativity,  by  which  he  entered  on  a new  period 
of  existence. 

In  about  three  years,  8 March,  1101-2,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chauncy; 
but,  soon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge,  he  was  seized  by  a dan- 
gerous illness,  which  sunk  him  to  such  W'eakness  that  the  congrega- 
tion thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  [June,  1103]  appointed 
Mr.  Price.*’  His  health  then  returned  gradually;  and  he  performed 
his  duty,  till  (1112)  he  was  seized  by  a fever  of  such  violence  and 
continuance,  that  from  the  feebleness  which  it  brought  upon  him,  he 
never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of  his  friends  necessary, 
and  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,"  who 
received  him  into  his  house  ; wdiere,  with  a constancy  of  friendship 
and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  often  to  be  found,  ho  was  treated  for 
thirty-six  years  with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  could  prompt, 
and  all  the  attention  that  re.spcct  could  dictate.  Sir  Thomas  died 
about  eight  years  afterwards  ; but  he  continued  with  the  lady  and 
her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  lady  died  about  a year 
after  him.*’ 

A coalition  like  this,  a state  in  which  the  notions  of  patronage 
and  dependence  were  overpowered  by  the  perception  of  reciprocal 
benefits,  deserves  a particular  memorial ; and  I will  not  withhold 
from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbons’s  representation,  to  which  regard  is  to 
be  paid  as  to  the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  he  knows,  and 
what  is  known  likewise  to  multitudes  besides. 

* At  Stoke  Newington.  He  went  there  for  the  first  time  (as  his  notes  record)  15th  Oct.  1C96. 

^ 17th  July,  Dr.  Chauncy  preached  in  Mark  Lane,  London. 

Samuel  Price,  died  175d,  and  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields,  where  on  hU  grave  is  recorded,  at 
his  own  request^  that  be  was  assUtant  and  co-partner  to  the  truly  Heverend  Dr.  IVatUfor 
forty-five  years. 

**  A dissenter  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  In  1700,  died  1722,  in  his  S-2rd  year. 

Mary  (iuiiston,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Gunston,  of  ^toke  Newington,  and  second 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney.  Sir  Thoiuas's  first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Joseph  Caryl, 
known  by  his  voluminous  ' Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.* 
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“ Our  next  observation  shall  be  made  upon  that  remarkably  kind 
Providence  which  brought  the  Doctor  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney’s 
family,  ami  continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a period  of  no  less 
than  thirty-six  years.  In  the  midst  of  his  sacred  labours  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  good  of  his  generation,  he  is  seized  with  a most 
violent  and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him  oppressed  with  great 
weakness,  and  puts  a stop  at  least  to  his  public  services  for  four 
years.  In  this  distressing  season,  doubly  so  to  his  active  and  pious 
spirit,  he  is  invited  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney’s  family,  nor  ever  removes 
from  it  till  he  had  finished  his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  unin- 
terrupted demonstrations  of  the  truest  friendship.  Here,  without 
any  care  of  his  own,  ho  had  everything  which  could  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  studies. 
Here  he  dwelt  in  a family  which,  for  piety,  order,  harmony,  and 
every  virtue,  was  a house  of  God.  Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a 
country  recess,  the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the  flowery 
garden,  and  other  advantages,  to  soothe  his  mind  and  aid  his  resto- 
ration to  health  ; to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grate- 
ful intervals  from  his  laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  return  to 
them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
most  happy  event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have  feebly,  it  may 
be  painfully,  dragged  on  through  many  more  years  of  languor,  and 
inability  for  public  service,  and  even  for  profitable  study,  or  perhaps 
might  have  sunk  into  his  grave  under  the  overwhelming  load  of 
infirmities  in  the  midst  of  his  days  ; and  thus  the  church  and  world 
would  have  been  deprived  of  those  many  excellent  sermons  and 
works  which  he  drew  up  and  published  during  his  long  residence  in 
this  family.  In  a few  years  after  his  coming  hither  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  dies  ; but  his  amiable  consort  survives,  who  shows  the 
Doctor  the  same  respect  and  friendship  as  before,  and  most  happily 
for  him  and  great  numbers  besides ; for,  as  her  riches  were  great, 
her  generosity  and  munificence  were  in  full  proportion  ; her  thread 
of  life  was  drawn  out  to  a great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the 
Doctor’s  ; and  thus  this  excellent  man,  through  her  kindness  and 
that  of  her  daughter,  the  present  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in 
a like  degree  esteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all  the  benefits 
and  felicities  he  experienced  at  his  first  entrance  into  this  family. 
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till  his  days  were  numbered  and  finished  ; and,  like  a shock  of  corn 
in  its  season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  perfect  and  immortal 
life  and  joy.” 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be  considered  that  it 
comprises  an  account  of  si.v-and-thirty  years,  and  those  the  years  of 
Dr.  Watts. 

From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family  his  life  was  no 
otherwise  diversified  than  by  successive  publications.  The  series 
of  his  works  I am  not  able  to  deduce  ; their  number  and  their 
variety  show  the  intenseness  of  his  industry  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  authors  that  taught  the  Dissenters  to 
court  attention  by  the  graces  of  language.  Whatever  they  had 
among  them  before,  whether  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was  com- 
monly obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness  and  inelegance  of  style. 
He  showed  them  that  zeal  and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  en- 
forced by  polished  diction. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher  of  a congregation, 
and  no  reader  of  his  works  can  doubt  his  fidelity  or  diligence.  In 
the  pulpit,  though  his  low  stature,  which  very  little  exceeded  five 
feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of  appearance,  yet  the  gravity 
and  propriety  of  his  utterance  made  his  discourses  very  efficacious. 
I once  mentioned  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Foster  ” had  gained  by 
his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  who  told  me 
that  in  the  art  of  pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his  promptitude  of 
language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  did  not  precompose 
his  cursory  sermons,  but  having  adjusted  the  heads,  and  sketched 
out  some  particulars,  trusted  for  success  to  his  extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence  by  any  gesticula- 
tions ; for,  as  no  corporeal  actions  have  any  correspondence  with 
theological  truth,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  enforce  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave  time,  by  a short 
pause,  for  the  proper  impression. 

To  stated  and  public  instruction  he  added  familiar  visits  and 
personal  application,  and  was  careful  to  improve  the  opportunities 

* Fope'«  “ modest  Foster.” 
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which  conversation  offered  of  diffusing  and  increasing  the  influence 
of  religion. 

By  Ids  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  resentment  ; but  by  Ids 
established  and  habitual  practice  he  was  gentle,  modest,  and  inof- 
fensive. Uis  tenderness  appeared  in  his  attention  to  children  and 
to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in  the  family  of  his  friend, 
he  allowed  the  third  part  of  his  annual  revenue,  though  the  whole 
w'as  not  a hundred  a-year  ; and  for  cliildreii  he  condescended  to  lay 
aside  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems 
of  devotion,  and  systems  of  instruction,  adapted  to  their  wants  and 
capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason  tlirough  its  gradations  of 
advance  in  the  morning  of  life.  Every  man  acquainted  with  the 
common  principles  of  human  action  will  look  with  veneration  on  the 
writer  who  is  at  one  time  combating  Locke,  and  at  another  making 
a catechism  for  children  in  their  fourth  year.  A voluntary  descent 
from  the  dignity  of  science  is  perhaps  the  hardest  lesson  that  hu- 
mility can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  cni)acious,  his  curiosity  e.xcursive,  and  his  indus- 
try continual,  his  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  his  subjects 
various.  With  his  theological  works  I am  only  enough  acquainted 
to  admire  his  meekness  of  opposition  and  his  mildness  of  censure. 
It  was  not  only  in  his  book  but  in  his  mind  that  orthodoxy  was 
united  with  dutrity. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  Logic  [1724]  has  been  received 
into  the- universities,  and  therefore  wants  no  private  recommenda- 
tion : if  he  owes  part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  considered  that 
no  man  who  undertakes  merely  to  methodise  or  illustrate  a system, 
l)retcnds  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaj)hysical  disquisitions,  it  was  observed  by  the  late 
learned  Mr.  Dyer,'*  that  he  confounded  the  idea  of  space  with  that 
of  empty  space,  and  did  not  consider  that  though  space  might  be 
without  matter,  yet  matter  being  extended  could  not  be  without 
space. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with  greater  pleasure  than 
his  ‘ Improvement  of  the  .Mind,’  of  which  the  radical  principles  may 

PanmelDycr  (rtietl  1772),  thought  by  some  to  have  been ‘Junius.*  (See  ftn  account  of 
him  in  Malone's  ‘ Life  of  Dryden,*  p.  ISl.) 
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indeed  be  found  in  Locke's  ‘ Conduct  of  the  Understanding,’  but 
they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified  by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him 
the  merit  of  a work  in  tlie  highest  degree  useful  and  pleasing. 
Whoever  has  the  care  of  instructing  others,  may  be  charged  with 
deficicnce  in  his  duty  if  this  book  is  not  recommended. 

I have  mentioned  his  treatises  of  Theology  as  distinct  from  his 
other  productions,  but  the  truth  is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand 
was,  by  his  incessant  solicitude  for  souls,  converted  to  Tlicology.  As 
piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffused  over  his  works  : under 
his  direction  it  may  be  truly  said,  Theolog’uz  Ph'dosophia  ancUlulur, 
philosophy  is  subservient  to  evangelical  instruction  ; it  is  dillicult  to 
read  a page  without  learning,  or  at  least  wishing,  to  be  better.  The 
attention  is  caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  that  sat  down 
only  to  reason  is  on  a sudden  compelled  to  pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  that,  in  1128,  he  received 
from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  dij)loma,  by  which  he 
became  a Doctor  of  Divinity.  Academical  honours  would  have 
more  value,  if  they  were  always  bestowed  with  equal  judgment. 

He  continued  many  years  to  study  and  to  preach,  and  to  do  good 
by  his  instruction  and  example  ; till  at  last  the  infirmities  of  age 
disabled  him  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  ministerial  func- 
tions, and  being  no  longer  capable  of  public  duty,  he  offered  to 
remit  the  salary  appendant  to  it ; but  his  congregation  would  not 
accept  the  resignation. 

“ By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last  confined  him  to 

He  waa  buried  Id  Bunhlil  Ficlda  burlal-groundf  where  a monument  to  his  mcmor>',  erected 
by  his  pupil  Sir  John  Hartopp  and  his  true  friend  Lady  Abney,  Is  stilt  to  be  seen.  The  modest 
Inscription  which  it  bears  was  written  by  himself : — 

Isaac  Watts,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  a Church  of  Christ  in  London, 

Successor  to 

The  Rev.  Josrph  Caryl,  Dr.  John  Owrk,  Mr.  Dayid  Clarkson, 
and  Dr.  Isaac  Cuauncy; 

After  fifty  years  of  feeble  labours  In  the  Gospel, 

Interrupleil  by  four  years  of  tiresome  .sickness, 

Was  at  lust  UismUsed  to  his  rest. 

Jiv  nno  Jeau  omnia, 

2.  Cor.  V.  8.  Absent  from  the  body,  and  prc.sent  with  the  Lord. 

Col.  iii.  4.  Wheu  Christ,  who  is  my  life,  sliall  appear,  then  shall 
1 also  appear  with  him  in  glory. 

His  will  is  printed  in  Milner's  ‘ Life,*  p.  722. 
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his  chamber  and  his  bed  ; where  he  was  worn  gradually  away  with- 
out pain,  till  he  expired  Nov.  25,  1748,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  character  or  such  monu- 
ments of  laborious  piety.  lie  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages, 
from  those  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons  to  the  enlightened 
readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke  ; he  has  left  neither  corporeal 
nor  spiritual  nature  unexamined  ; he  has  taught  the  Art  of  Reason- 
ing and  the  Science  of  the  Stars. 

Ilis  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from  the  multiplicity 
and  diversity  of  his  attainments,  rather  than  from  any  single  per- 
formance; for  it  would  not  be  safe  to  claim  for  him  the  highest  rank 
in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  dignity;  yet  perhaps  there  was 
nothing  in  which  he  would  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided 
his  powers  to  different  pursuits. 

As  a poet,'*  had  he  been  only  a poet,  he  would  probably  have 
stood  high  among  the  authors  with  whom  he  is  now  associated.  For 
his  judgment  was  exact,  and  he  noted  beauties  and  faults  with  very 
nice  discernment ;”  his  imagination,  as  the  ‘ Dacian  Battle  ’ proves, 
was  vigorous  and  active,  and  the  stores  of  knowledge  were  large  by 
which  his  fancy  was  to  be  supplied.  His  ear  was  well-tuned,  and 
his  diction  was  elegant  and  copious.  But  his  devotional  poetry  is, 
like  that  of  others,  unsatisfactory.  The  paucity  of  its  topics  en- 
forces perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects 
the  ornaments  of  figurative  diction.  It  is  sufficient  for  Watts  to 
have  done  better  than  others  what  no  man  has  done  well.” 

Wfttts*8  first  publication  was  his  'Hono  Lyricae,*  In  December  1705,  of  which  a second 
eilltion  appeared  In  1709,  a seventh  in  ITIiC,  anil  a ninth  in  1751.  The  first  edition  of  his 
Dsuims  has  this  title : * The  Psalms  of  David,  Imitated  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  npplyd  to  the  Christian  State  and  Worship.  By  I.  Watte,  hondoo,  1719,*  12mo.  A fii'Ht 
cdliinn  of  his  * Hymns  * is  rarer  than  a fii'st  edition  of  the  * Pilgrim's  Progress,*  of  which  only 
one  copy  is  known. 

Where  was  this  judgment  and  this  nice  discernment  when  he  professed  his  admiration  of 
Sir  Uiebard  Blackmore,  and  went  for  an  example  of  English  heroic  verse  in  his  Grammar  to 
that  Knight's  “ excellent  poem  called  King  Arthur  V ? — Socthby  : Life  of  Watin^  12mo.,  18»t4. 

**  When  Johnson  asserts  that  devotional  poetry  is  unsatisfactory,  because  the  paucity  of 

it.s  topics  enforces  perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects  the  ornaments 
of  figurative  diction,  it  seems  as  if  he  had  taken  a most  contracted  and  short-sighted  view  of 
the  subject,  and  as  if  he  had  forgotten  that,  of  all  poetry,  inspired  poetry  Is  the  most  figura- 
tive.— ;^)UTiiKY  : Life  of  p.  Ixxv. 

Thus,  I think,  is  a just  censure  on  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  have  written  religious 
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His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  amusements  of  a Man  of  Letters,  and  have  differ- 
ent degrees  of  value  as  they  are  mon;  or  less  laboured,  or  as  the 
occasion  was  more  or  less  favonrable  to  invention. 

He  writes  too  often  without  regular  measures,  and  too  often  in 
blank-verse  ; the  rhymes  are  not  always  sufficiently  correspondent, 
lie  is  particularly  unhappy  in  coining  names  expressive  of  charac- 
ters. His  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and  easy,  and  his  thoughts 
always  religiously  pure  ; but  who  is  there  that,  to  so  much  piety 
and  innocence,  does  not  wish  for  a greater  measure  of  sprightliness 
and  vigour  ? He  is  at  least  one  of  the  few  poets  with  whom  youth 
and  ignorance  may  be  safely  pleased  ; and  happy  will  be  that 
reader  whose  mind  is  disposed  by  his  verses,  or  his  prose,  to  imitate 
him  in  all  but  his  non-conformity,  to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man, 
and  his  reverence  to  God." 

books  In  English  verse ; but  I except  from  thb  number  the  ingenious  Mr.  Watts,  whose  Divine 
poetry  is  very  laudable,  and  much  superior  to  all  that  Iiave  gone  before  Iilm  In  the  lyric  kind. 
— Sir  Ricbard  Blacxmore  : Prfface  to  a ColUetion  of  Poi>m»,  Svo  , 1718. 

” I am  glad  to  be  undeceived  respecting  the  opinion  I had  been  erroneously  led  into  on 
the  subject  of  Johnson's  criticism  on  Watts.  Nothing  can  be  mors  judicious  or  more  charac- 
teristic of  a distinguishing  taste  than  his  observations  upon  that  writer ; though  I think  him  a 
littic  mistaken  in  his  notion  that  Divine  subjects  have  never  been  poeticaily  treated  with  suc- 
cess. A little  more  Christian  knowledge  and  experience  would  perhaps  enable  him  to  discover 
exceiient  poetry  upon  spiritual  themes  in  the  aforesaid  little  Doctor. — Cowper  : Letter  to 
A'sirfon,  let.  4, 1781. 
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AMBROSE  PHILIPS. 

16’I5-l’I49. 

A Native  of  Shropshire — Educated  at  Cambridge — Encouraged  by  the  Earl  of  Dorset — Sides 
with  the  Whigs — His  friendship  with  Addison  and  Steele — Produces  * The  Distressed 
Mother,’  a Tragedy — The  famous  Epilogue  to  his  Tragedy — Publishes  his  Pastorals — His 
Quarrel  with  Pope — Joins  in  ‘The  Freethinker *— Is  patronised  by  Archbishop  Boulter — 
Death  and  Burial  in  Audley  Chapel,  South  Audley  Street,  London. 

Of  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Ambrose  Philips  I have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  account.*  His  academical  education  he 
received  at  St.  John’s  College  in  Cambridge,  where  he  first  solicited 
the  notice  of  the  world  by  some  English  verses,  in  the  collection 
published  by  the  University  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in  what  station  he 
passed  his  life,  is  not  yet  discovered.  He  must  have  published  his 
Pastorals  before  the  year  1108,  because  they  are  evidently  prior  to 
those  of  Pope.’ 

He  afterwards  addressed  to  the  universal  patron,  the 

Duke  of  Dorset,’  a ‘ Poetical  Letter  from  Copenhagen,’  which  was 
published  in  ‘ The  Tatler  ’ (No.  12),  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his 


^ Ambrosius  Philips,  fiHus  Ambrosll  P.  pannicularil  natus  infra  Saloplam  Ibidcmqa  IlterU 
instltutus  sub  Mro  Lloyd,  annum  agens  18  admissus  cst  subsUator  pro  Conway,  Tutore  k 
fidejussore  Mro  Nourse.  Junil  25,  1698. 

Nov.  6.  1693.  Ego  Ambrosius  Phillips  Saloplensis  juratus  et  admissus  sum  In  dlscipulum 
hujus  collcgii  pro  Domloa  Fundatrice  decessore  Qandy. 

Electio  sociorum  Martll  27.  1699. 

Admissto  Marti!  23.  1699. 

Ego  Ambrosius  Phillips  Salopicnsis  juratus  k admissus  m perpetuum  soclum  hujus  CollegU 
pro  Domina  Fundatrice  decessore  Mro  Apperly. — RegUUr  of  St,  Jokn'^  CoUegey  Camhridge, 

In  the  ‘ Gradual!  Cantabiigicnses  ’ his  degrees  are  given  : — B A.  1696  (f.  e,  1698-7),  M.A. 
1700. 

3 This  is  Inaccurate.  (See  * Life  of  Pope,*  p.  227.)  Philips’s  ‘ Pa.storals  ’ appeared  simul- 
taneously with  those  of  Pope  in  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  of  Ton.son’s  ‘ Miscellany.* 
The  volume  (8vo.,  1709)  begins  with  the  ‘ Pastorals  ’ of  Philips,  and  ends  with  tho.se  of  Pope. 

3 This  is  a mistake;  the  witty  lK>rd  Dorset  was  only  an  Earl.  His  son  Lionel  was  the  first 
Duke, 
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first  letters  mentioned  with  high  praise,  as  tne  production  of  a man 
“ who  conld  write  very  nobly.”  * 

Philips  was  a zealous  Whig,  and  therefore  easily  found  access  to 
Addison  and  Steele  ; but  his  ardour  seems  not  to  have  procured 
him  anything  more  than  kind  words  ; since  he  was  reduced  to  trans- 
late the  ‘ Persian  Tales  ’ for  Tonson,*  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
reproached,  with  this  addition  of  contempt,  that  he  worked  for  half- 
a-crown.  Tlie  book  is  divided  into  many  sections,  for  each  of  which 
if  he  received  half-a-crown,  his  reward,  as  writers  then  were  paid, 
was  very  liberal  ; but  half-a-crown  had  a mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles  of  his  party,  by 
epitomising  llacket’s  ‘ Life  of  Archbishop  Williams.’  The  original 
book  is  written  with  such  depravity  of  genius,  such  mixture  of  the 
fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  appeared.  The  epitome  is  free 
enough  from  afifeetation,  but  has  little  spirit  or  vigour. 

In  ni2  ho  brought  upon  the  stage  ‘The  Distressed  Mother,’ 
almost  a translation  of  Kacine’s  ‘ Andromaque.’  Such  a work 
requires  no  uncommon  powers,  but  the  friends  of  Philips  exerted 
every  art  to  promote  his  interest.  Before  the  appearance  of  the 
play,  a whole  ‘ Spectator,’  * none  indeed  of  the  best,  was  devoted 
to  its  praise  ; while  it  yet  continued  to  be  acted,  another  ‘ Specta- 
tor ’ was  written,  to  tell  what  impression  it  made  upon  Sir  Roger 
* and  on  the  first  night ' a select  audience,  says  Pope,’  was  called 
together  to  applaud  it. 

It  was  concluded  with  the  most  successful  Epilogue  that  was  ever 

• Compare  Pope  to  Cromwell,  Oct.  2S,  1710.  I cannot  find  the  words  quoted  by  Johnson  in 
any  letter  to  Cromwell. 

Philips  went  to  Copenhagen  with  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Mitford  has  printed  In  the 
Aldine  edition  of  Swift  two  interesting  letters  from  Swift  to  Philips  whUe  abroad.  They  are 
very  Whigglsh.  “ I wish,”  says  Swift,  “ the  victory  we  have  got,  and  the  scenes  you  pass 
through,  would  put  you  Into  humour  of  writing  a Pastoral  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, who,  I hope,  will  soon  be  yonr  General." 

“ The  Thousand  and  One  Days,  ‘Persian  Talcs,’ vol.  L 8vo. : London,  1714.— JJod/efUH 
Calolnguf. 

• ‘ Spectator,’  Xo.  290,  Feb.  1, 1712. 

’ ‘ Spectator,’  No.  3-35,  March  25. 1712.  “ But  pray,”  says  Sir  Uoger,  “ yen  that  are  a critic. 
Is  this  play  according  to  your  dramatic  rules,  as  you  call  them  ? Should  your  people  In  tragedy 
always  talk  to  be  understood  ? Why,  there  Is  not  a single  sentence  in  this  play  that  I do  not 
know  the  meaning  of.” — Spec.  No.  335. 

“ It  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  and  for  the  first  time  on  the  17th  March,  1712.  It  ran  nine 
nights. 

• Spence. — JonKSON.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  46. 
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yet  spoken  on  the  English  theatre.  The  three  first  nights  it  was 
recited  twice  ; and  not  only  continued  to  be  demanded  through  the 
run,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  play,  but  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the 
stage,  where  by  peculiar  fortune,  though  a copy  from  the  French,  it 
yet  keeps  its  place,  the  Epilogue  is  still  expected,  and  is  still 
spoken.** 

The  propriety  of  Epilogues  in  general,  and  consequently  of  this, 
was  questioned  by  a correspondent  of  ‘The  Spectator,’  “ whose 
letter  was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the  answer,  which 
soon  followed,”  written  with  much  zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack 
and  the  defence  equally  contributed  to  stimulate  curiosity  and  con- 
tinue attention.  It  may  be  discovered  in  the  defence,  that  Prior’s 
Epilogue  to  ‘ Pheedra  ’ had  a little  excited  jealousy  ; and  something 
of  Prior’s  plan  may  be  discovered  in  the  performance  of  his  rival. 

Of  this  distinguished  Epilogue  the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched 
Budgell,  whom  Addison  used  to  denominate'*  “the  man  who  calls 
me  cousin  and  when  he  was  asked  how  such  a silly  fellow  could 
write  so  well,  replied,  “ the  Epilogue  was  quite  another  thing  when 
I saw  it  first.”  **  It  was  known  in  Tonson’s  family,  and  told 
to  Garrick,  that  Addison  was  himself  the  author  of  it,  and  that, 
when  it  had  been  at  first  printed  with  his  name,  he  came  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  copies  were  distributed,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  given  to  Budgell,  that  it  might  add  weight  to  the  solicitation  * 
which  he  was  then  making  for  a place.'* 

The  Kpllogue  to ‘The  Distressed  Mother’  wa«  spoken  no  less  than  nine  times  by  Mrs. 
Oldfield  the  three  first  nights  ‘ The  Distressed  Mother’  was  acted,  and  is  still  constantly  called 
for  by  the  audience  whenever  that  play  is  represented  on  the  stage.  Lord  Halifax  sent  for 
Mr.  Budgell,  then  a stranger  to  him,  and  told  him  that  from  thenceforward  he  must  be 
acquainted  with  him,  and  desired  to  be  ranked  among  the  number  of  his  friends.— Boi>gf.ll  : 
vol,  ii.  p.  855. 

Till  then  It  was  usual  to  discontinue  an  epilogue  after  the  sixth  night.  But  this  was  called 
for  by  the  audience,  and  continued  for  the  whole  run  of  this  play.  BudgeUdld  not  scruple  to 
sit  in  the  pit  and  call  for  it  himself.— Ciddbr  : Lives  of  the  Poets,  v.  8. 

‘Spectator,*  No.  S38,  March  28, 1712. 

* 8peclator,*  No.  841,  April  1,  1712. 

**  Spence. — Johnson.  Ed.  Singer,  p.  161. 
iNipe  In  Spence  by  Singer,  p.  257, 

**  He  [Johnson]  told  us  [26th  April,  1776]  that  Addison  wrote  BudgelPH  papers  in‘Tho 
Spectator,’  at  least  mended  them  so  much  that  he  made  them  almost  his  own ; and  that 
Draper,  Tonson's  partner,  assured  Mrs.  Johnson  that  the  much-admired  Epilogue  to  ‘The  Dis- 
tressed Mother,’  which  came  out  in  BudgeU’s  name,  was  in  reality  written  by  Addison.— 
BoH'iceU  hy  Croker,  cd.  184T,  p.  509. 
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Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literatnre.  His  play  was 
applauded  ; his  translations  from  Sappho  had  been  published  in 
‘ The  Spectator  he  was  an  important  and  distinguished  asso- 
ciate of  clubs  witty  and  political  ; and  nothing  was  wanting  to  his 
happiness  but  that  he  should  be  sure  of  its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  first  notice  from  the  public 
was  his  Six  Pastorals,  which,  flattering  the  imagination  with  Arca- 
dian scenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might  have  long 
passed  as  a j)leasing  amusement,  had  they  not  been  unhappily  too 
much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  highly  valued  by  the 
Greeks  and  Komans  that  they  attracted  the  imitation  of  Virgil, 
whose  Eclogues  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  precluding  all 
attempts  of  the  same  kind  ; for  no  shepherds  were  taught  to  sing 
by  any  succeeding  poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphurnius  ventured  their 
feeble  eflTorts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  literature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
a dialogue  of  imaginary  swains  might  be  composed  with  little  diffi- 
culty : because  the  conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  profound  or 
refined  sentiment  ; and,  for  images  and  descriptions,  satyrs  and 
fauns,  naiads  and  dryads,  were  always  within  call;  and  woods  and 
meadows,  aud  hills  and  rivers,  supplied  variety  of  matter,  which, 
having  a natural  power  to  soothe  the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it. 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his  age  wdth  the  novelty 
of  modern  Pastorals  in  Latin.  Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and 
finding  nothing  in  the  word  Edogm  of  rural  meaning,  he  supposed 
it  to  be  corrupted  by  the  copiers,  and  therefore  called  his  own  pro- 
ductions ^glogues,  by  which  he  meant  to  express  the  talk  of  goat- 
herds, though  it  will  mean  only  the  talk  of  goats.  This  new  name 
was  adopted  by  subsequent  writers,  and  amongst  others  by  ow 
Spenser. 

More  than  a century  afterwards  (1498)  Mantuan  published  his 


I have  heard  Mr.  Oarrick  say  that  Addison  wrote  the  celebrated  Epllopie  published  in  the 
name  of  BudKell ; that  this  was  a fact  he  received  from  some  of  the  Tonsona. — Wartox  : 
Kvtmj  on  J'ope,  vol.  li.  p.  240. 

*“  ‘Spectator,’  No.  22.S,  of  Nov.  15,  1711,  and  ‘.Spectator,’  No.  2*20,  Nov.  22,  1711.  Joseph 
Warton  was  of  opinion  that  In  these  exquisite  fragmente  I’hiliBi  received  assistance  from 
Addison. — E«my  on  Popf,  1.  800. 
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Bucolics  with  such  success,  that  they  were  soon  dignified  by  Badius 
with  a comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained,  received  into  schools, 
and  taugl)t  as  classical  ; his  complaint  was  vain,  and  the  practice, 
however  injudicious,  spread  far,  and  continued  long.  Mantuan  was 
read,  at  least  in  some  of  the  inferior  schools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  speakers  of  Mantuan  car- 
ried tlicir  dis<iuisitious  beyond  the  country,  to  /;eusure  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Church  ; and  from  him  Spenser  learned  to  employ  hLs 
swains  on  topics  of  controversy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  Pastoral  poetry  into  their  own  lan- 
guage : Sannazaro  wrote  ‘ Arcadia’  in  prose  and  verse  ; Tasso  and 
Guarini  wrote  ‘ Favolc  Boschareccie,’  or  Sylvan  Dramas  ; and  all 
nations  of  Europe  filled  volumes  with  Thyrsis  and  Damon,  and  The- 
stylis  and  Phyllis. 

Philips  thinks  it  “ somewhat  strange  to  conceive  how,  in  an  age 
so  addicted  to  the  Muses,  Pastoral  Poetry  never  comes  to  be  so 
much  as  thought  upon.”  His  wonder  seems  very  unseasonable  : 
there  had  never,  from  the  time  of  Spenser,  wanted  writers  to  talk 
occasionally  of  Arcadia  and  Strephon  ; and  half  the  book  in  which 
he  first  tried  his  powers  consists  of  dialogues  on  Queen  Mary’s  death, 
between  Tityrus  and  Corydon,  or  Mopsus  and  Menalcas.  A series 
or  book  of  Pastorals,  however,  I know  not  that  any  one  had  then 
lately  published.” 

No,t  long  afterwards”  Pope  made  the  first  display  of  his  powers 
in  four  Pastorals,  written  in  a very  different  form.  Philips  had  taken 
Spenser,  and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips  endeavoured 
to  be  natural.  Pope  laboured  to  be  elegant. 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by  Addison’s  com- 
panions, who  were  very  willing  to  push  him  into  reputation.  ‘ The 
Guardian’  gave  [April  1713]  an  account  of  Pastoral,  partly  criti- 
cal, and  partly  historical ; in  which,  when  the  merit  of  the  modern 
is  compared,  Tasso  and  Guarini  are  censured  for  remote  thoughts 
and  unnatural  refinements  ; and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Italians  and 
French  are  all  excluded  from  rural  poetry  ; and  the  pipe  of  the  pas- 


Whoever  wishes  to  pursne  the  subject  of  Pastoral  Poetry  still  further,  may  read  with  ad 
vantage  Johnson’s  two  papers  In  * The  Rambler, ’ Nos.  30  and  87. 

**  At  the  same  time.  (See  Note  2,  p.  4G1.) 
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toral  mnse  is  transmitted  by  lawful  inheritance  from  Theocritus  to 
Virj^il,  from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  from  Spenser  to  Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  rival.  Pope  was  not  much 
delighted  ; he  therefore  drew  a comparison  of  Philips’s  performance 
with  his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled  and  uucqualled  artiflcc 
of  irony,  though  he  has  himself  always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the 
preference  to  Philips.  The  design  of  aggrandizing  himself  he  dis- 
guised with  such  dexterity,  that,  though  Addison  discovered  it, 
Steele  was  deceived,  and  was  afraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publish- 
ing his  paper.*'  Published,  however,  it  was  (‘  Guard.  40’)  : and 
from  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a perpetual  reciprocation 
of  malevolence.” 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praise  or  satire,  there  was  no  pro- 
portion between  the  combatants  ; but  Philips,  though  he  could  not 
prevail  by  wit,  hoped  to  hurt  Pope  with  another  weapon  and  charged 
him,  as  Pope  thought,”  with  Addison’s  approbation,  as  disaffected 
to  the  Government. 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied  ; for,  indeed,  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance that  any  regard  was  paid  to  his  clamours.  He  proceeded 
to  grosser  insults,  and  hung  up  a rod  at  Button’s,”  with  which  he 
threatened  to  chastise  Pope,  who  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
exasperated  ; for  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips 
“ rascal,”  ” and  in  the  last  still  charges  him  with  detaining  in  his 
hands  the  subscriptions  for  Homer  delivered  to  him  by  the  Hanover 
Club.” 

>•  Of  2Tth  April,  1718. 

ULs  [Pope's]  maligclty  to  Philips,  whom  be  had  first  made  ridiculous,  and  then  hated  for 
being  angry,  continued  loo  long. — Johnson  : Ai/e  of  Pope. 

The  secret  grounds  of  Philips’s  malignity  to  Pope  are  said  to  be  the  ridicule  and  laughter 
be  met  with  from  all  the  Hanover  Club,  of  which  he  was  secretary,  for  mistaking  the  incompa* 
rable  ironical  paper  In  * The  Guardian  * for  a serious  criticism  on  pastoral  poetry.  The  learned 
Heyne  also  mistook  this  irony.— Warton  : En*iay  on  Pope^  11.  284. 

His  constant  cry  was,  that  Mr.  P.  was  an  enemy  to  the  Government;  and  In  particular 
be  was  the  avowed  author  of  a report  very  industriously  spread,  that  be  had  a hand  In  a party 
paper  called  the  Examiner : a falsehood  well  known  to  those  yet  living,  who  had  the  direction 
and  publication  of  it. — Xote  to  VuncUtfi^  8vo.,  1729,  p.  167.  The  note  was  afterward-s  omitted. 

Cibber’s  ‘ Letter  to  Pope,’  Svo.,  1742,  p.  65.  The  same  story  is  told  in  ‘ Pope  Alexander’s 
Supremacy  and  InfalUbHUy  examined,’  1728,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  unpublished  letter,  In 
Mr.  Croker’s  hands,  from  Proome  to  Fenton,  of  3rd  May,  1729. 

=3  No;  “scoundrel.”— 12mo.,  1785,  p.  161.  In  his  own  quarto  ed.,  p.  121,  he 
omits  the  sentence  in  which  the  word  appears. 

Pope’s  ‘Letters,’4to.,  1737.  p.  121. 
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I suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant  to  appropriate  the 
money  ; he  only  delayed,  and  with  sufBcient  meanness,  the  gratifi- 
cation of  him  by  whose  prosperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  sometimes  suffer  by  injudicious  kindness  : Philips  became 
ridiculous,  without  his  own  fault,  by  the  absurd  admiration  of  his 
friends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary  garlands,  which  the  first 
breath  of  contradiction  blasted. 

When  upon  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  [1st.  Aug. 
1114]  every  Whig  expected  to  be  happy.  Philips  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained too  little  notice  : he  caught  few  drops  of  the  golden  shower, 
though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  perform.  He  was  only 
made  a Commissioner  of  the  Lottery  (1711),  and,  what  did  not 
much  elevate  his  character,  a Justice  of  the  Peace.” 

The  success  of  his  first  play  must  naturally  dispose  him  to  turn 
his  hopes  towards  the  stage  ; he  did  not,  however,  soon  commit 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  an  audience,  but  contented  hfmself  with  the 
fame  already  acquired,  till  after  nine  years  he  produced”  (1122) 
‘ The  Briton,’  a tragedy  which,  whatever  was  its  reception,  is  now 
neglected  ; though  one  of  the  scenes,  between  Vanoc  the  British 
Prince  and  Valens  the  Roman  General,  is  confessed  to  be  written 
with  great  dramatic  skill,  animated  by  spirit  truly  poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle,  though  he  had  been  silent : for  he  ex- 
hibited another  tragedy  the  same  year,”  on  the  story  of  ‘ Humphry 
Duke  of  Gloucester.’  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered  by  its 
title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  [1111]  of  a paper  called  ‘The 
Freethinker,’  in  conjunction  with  associates,  of  whom  one  was  Dr. 
Boulter,  who,  then  only  minister  of  a parish  in  Southwark,  was  of 
so  much  consequence  to  the  Government  that  he  was  made  first 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  Primate  of  Ireland,  where  his 
piety  and  charity  will  be  long  honoured.’" 

He  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Lottery  in  the  place  of  John  Morley,  Esq.,  by  Treasury 
Warrant  of  25th  January,  1715,  with  a yearly  fee  or  salary  of  500L  for  the  service  of  himself, 
clerts,  and  others. 

At  Drury  Lane,  19th  Feb  , 1721-2.  ‘The  Briton  * ran  eight  nlghte. 

At  Drury  Lane,  and  acted,  for  the  first  time,  15th  Feb.,  1722-3.  ‘Humphry  Duke  of 
Gloucester'  ran  nine  nights. 

Johnson  was  fond  of  repeating,  in  hU  “ best  manner,**  the  following  lines  from  a poem 
entitled  ‘Boulter's  Monument,  written  by  Dr.  Madden,  and  corrected  by  himself:* 
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It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  what  was  printed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Boulter  would  have  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious  ; its 
title  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  only  freedom  from  unreason- 
able prejudice.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  volumes,  but  is  little  read; 
nor  cun  impartial  criticism  recommend  it  as  worthy  of  revival. 

Boulter  was  not  well  (pialilied  to  write  diurnal  essays  ; but  he 
knew  Iiow  to  practise  the  liberality  of  greatness,  and  the  fidelity  of 
friendship.  When  he  was  advanced  to  the  height  of  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  he  did  not  forget  the  companion  of  his  labours.  Knowing 
Philips  to  be  slenderly  supported,  he  took  him  to  Ireland,  as  par- 
taker of  his  fortune  ; and,  making  him  his  secretary,  added  such 
preferments  as  enabled  him  to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh  in 
the  Irish  Parliament.” 

In  December,  1126,  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ; and  in  August,  1133,  became  Judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court.” 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  ” he  continued  some  years  in 
Ireland  ; but  at  last  longing,  as  it  seems,  for  his  native  country,  he 
returned  (1148)  to  London,  having  doubtless  survived  most  of  his 
friends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  his  dreaded  antagonist  Pope. 

Some  write  their  wronpi  In  marble : he,  more  just, 

StonpM  down  serene  and  wrote  them  in  the  dust; 

Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 

Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  from  hi?  mind. 

There,  secret  in  the  grave,  he  bade  them  Ue, 

And  griev'd  they  could  not  'scape  tlie  Almighty's  eye. 

He  also  introduced  them  into  the  last  edition  of  hU  * Dictionary,*  under  the  word  **  Sport,'* 
^BotiDtU  by  Croker^  ed.  1S47,  p.  830. 

B[enson]  sole  judge  of  architecture  sit, 

And  Naraby  Pamby  be  preferred  for  wit. 

The  Dunciad^  Boole  lU.  1729. 

On  poets'  tombs  see  Benson's  titles  writ : 

Lo  ! Ambrose  PhUipa  is  preferred  for  wit. 

The  Dnnciady  Book  UL 

Whom  have  I hurt?  has  poet  yet  or  peer 

Lost  the  arch’d  eyebrow  or  Parnassian  sneer? 

Does  not  one  table  Bavius  still  admit? 

Still  to  one  Bishop,  Philips  seem  a wit? 

Pope,  In  1734  : EpUile  to  ArbuthnoU 

Re  was  Registrar,  and  not  Judge,  and  obtained  his  appointment  in  September,  1784. 

Boulter  died  28th  September,  1742. 
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He  found,  however,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  still  living,  and  to  him  he 
dedicated  his  poems  collected  into  a volume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  pounds,  he  now 
certainly  hoped  to  j)as.s  some  years  of  life  iu  plenty  and  tranquil- 
lity ; but  his  hope  deceived  him  : he  was  struck  with  a palsy,  and 
died  Juno  18,  1749,  in  his  seventy-eightli  year.®’ 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  1 have  heard  is,  that  he  was 
eminent  for  bravery  and  skill  in  the  sword,  and  that  in  conversation 
he  was  solemn  and  pompous.”  He  had  great  sensibility  of  cen- 
sure, if  judgment  may  be  made  by  a single  story  which  I heard 
long  ago  from  Mr.  Ing,  a gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  StafFord- 
sliire.  “ Philips,”  said  he,  “ was  once  at  a table,  when  I a.sked  him, 
IIow  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to  drive  oxen,  and  to  say,  ‘ Pm 
goaded  on  by  love  V After  which  question  he  never  spoke  again.” 
Of  ‘ The  Distressed  Mother’  not  much  is  pretended  to  bo  his  own, 
and  therefore  it  is  no  subject  of  criticism  : his  other  two  tragedies, 
I believe,  arc  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it.  Among  the 
Poems  comprised  in  the  late  Collection,®*  the  ‘ Letter  from  Copenha- 
gen ’ ®®  may  be  justly  praised  ; the  Pastorals,  which  by  the  writer  of 
‘ The  Guardian  ’ were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four  genuine  productions 
of  the  rustic  Muse,  cannot  surely  be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit 
a mode  of  life  which  did  not  exist,  nor  ever  existed,  is  not  to  be 
objected  : the  supposition  of  such  a state  is  allowed  to  Pastoral.  In 
his  other  poems  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes 
elegant ; but  he  has  seldom  much  force,  or  much  comprehension. 
The  pieces  that  please  best  are  those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope’s 
adherents,  procured  him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby,  the  poems  of 
short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court  to  all  ages  and  characters, 
from  Walpole  the  “steerer  of  the  realm”  to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the 
nursery.”  The  numbers  are  smooth  and  sprightly,  and  the  diction 

=■’  lie  died  “ at  hU  lodgings  near  Vauxhall  ” {Cihher't  Lives,  v.  142),  or,  as  I have  seen 
elsewhere  stated,  la  Hanover-square,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  in  South  Audley-street. 

We  gather  from  Spence  (ed.  Singer,  p.  876)  that  Ambrose  l‘hilip3  was  a neat  dresser,  verj 
vain,  of  lean  make,  and  ai)Out  five  feet  seven  inches  lilgh. 

The  collection  for  which  tliese  ‘ Lives  ’ were  written. 

Tlie  opening  of  this  poem  is  incomparably  fine.  The  latter  part  is  tedious  and  trifling.— 
GoLnsMiTii : Beauties  of  Knglish  I’oesy. 

The  name  of  ‘Namby  Pamby’  occurs  in  ‘The  Diinciad’  of  1729,  with  this  note:  “an 
author  wiiosc  eminence  in  the  infantile  style  obtained  1dm  this  name.”  The  name  was  given. 
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is  seldom  faulty.  They  are  not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet,  if 
they  had  been  written  by  Addi.son,  they  would  hare  had  admirers  : 
little  things  are  not  valued  but  wlieu  they  are  done  by  those  who 
cannot  do  greater. 

In  bis  tran.slations  from  Pindar  be  found  the  art  of  reaching  all 
the  obscurity  of  tlie  Theban  bard,  however  be  may  fall  below  his 
sublimity  ; he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire,  to  have  more 
smoke. 

Ue  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet  at  least  half  his 
book  deserves  to  be  read:  perhaps  he  valued  most  himself  that  part 
which  the  critic  would  rtject.*’ 

if  wc  may  trust  Olbber’a  ‘Lives*  (v.  139),  by  Harry  Carey.  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
attacks  occurs  In  the  ‘Gentleman's  Magazine*  for  October,  1788:  “To  an  Infant  expiring  the 
second  day  of  its  birth.  Written  by  its  mother  in  imitation  of  Namby  Pamby  **  The  excel- 
lent imitation  in  the  * Pipe  of  Tobacco  * of  the  infantine  style  of  Philips  was  not  written  by 
Hawkins  Browne,  “ but  sent  to  him  by  au  ingenious  friend.*' — (Browne's  ‘Poems,*  17GS:  To 
the  Header.) 

To  Pope's  character  of  * Maccr,*  first  printed  In  the  volume  of  Misceilanlcs  ’ (1728,  8vo.), 
containing  the  celebrated  Preface  signed  by  8wift,  and  the  still  more  celebrated  Art  of  iSiuk- 
ing  in  Vontry^  there  is  this  note: 

“ He  requested,  by  publick  advertisements,  the  aid  of  the  Ingenious  to  make  up  a Mlscdlanj 
In  1718*’  (p.  134). 

That  ‘Macer*  was  meant  for  Philips,  I can  now  additionally  prove  by  the  following 
* Advertisement  :* 

“ There  U now  preparing  for  the  Press,  a Collection  of  Original  Poems  and  Translations  by 
the  most  Eminent  hands,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Philips.  Such  gentlemen,  therefore,  who  are 
willing  to  appear  in  this  Miscellany,  are  desired  to  coinniunicate  the  same,  directed  to  Jacob 
Tonson,  Bookseller,  in  the  Strand.*’ — TVts  Lond&n  Gnzetlf^  4-8  January,  1714-15. 

The  Miscellany  never  appeared. 

Mackr. 

“Wlien  simple  now  of  high  Renown, 

First  sought  a Poet’s  Fortune  in  the  Town: 

*Twas  all  th’  Ambition  bis  high  Sou]  could  feel. 

To  wear  red  Stockings,  and  to  dine  with  St[ede].*® 

Some  Ends  of  Verse  his  Betters  might  afford. 

And  gave  the  harmless  Fellow  a good  Word. 

Set  up  with  these,  he  ventur’d  on  the  Town, 

And  In  a borrow’d  Play,  out-did  poor  Cr[ow]n. 

There  he  stopt  short,  nor  since  has  writ  a tittle ; 

But  has  the  Wit  to  make  the  most  of  little ; 

Like  stunted  hide-bound  Trees,  that  just  have  got 
Sufiicient  Sap,  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 

Now  he  begs  Verse,  and  what  he  gets  commends. 

Not  of  the  Wits  his  Foes,  but  Fools  his  Friends. 


•S  Al  * Blrtcksmiih'*  »hou  in  ih  i Frinrt,  n PioUnric  wriUr  in  rr<|  tUickingi.— Pops  : “ An  Account  of  iho  CtmtAi. 
tloiiof  E.  Curll." 
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So  some  coarse  Country  Wencb,  almost  decay'd, 
Trudges  to  Town,  and  first  turns  Chambermaid ; 
Awkward  and  supple,  each  Devoir  to  pay, 

She  flatters  her  good  Lady  twice  a Day  ; 

Thought  wondVous  honest,  Iho*  of  mean  Degree, 
And  strangely  lik’d  for  her  Simplicity: 

In  a translated  ^uit,  then  tries  the  Town, 

AVith  borrow’d  Pins,  and  Patches  not  her  own; 

But  just  endur’d  the  Winter  she  began, 

And  in  four  Months,  a batter’d  Harridan. 

Now  nothing’s  left,  but,  wither’d,  pale,  and  shrunk. 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  Shares  with  Punk.” 
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Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford — Marries,  and  retires  to  Wickham  in  Kent— Translates  Pindar, 
and  publlsbes  * Observations  on  the  Resurrection, -^Ilis  Ericndsbip  with  Lyttelton  and  IMlt 
— Death  and  Burial  at  Wickham— Works  and  Character, 

Gilbert  West  is  one  of  the  writers  of  whom  I rcgi-et  my  inability 
to  give  a sufficient  account ; the  intelligence  which  my  inquiries 
have  obtained  is  general  and  scanty. 

lie  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  West ; perhaps  him  who 
published  ‘ Pindar/  at  Oxford  about  the  beginning  of  this  century.’ 
Ilis  mother  was  sister  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  Lord 
Cobham.  His  father  purposing  to  educate  him  for  the  Church,  sent 
him  first  to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford  ; but  he  was  seduced 
to  a more  airy  mode  of  life,  by  a commission  in  a troop  of  horse 
procured  him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  some  time  in  the  army  ; though  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  he  never  sunk  into  a mere  soldier,  nor  ever  lost  the 
love  or  much  neglected  the  pursuit  of  learning  ; and  afterwards, 
finding  himself  more  inclined  to  civil  employment,  he  laid  down  his 
commission,  and  engaged  in  business  uuder  tlie  Lord  Towushend, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  he  attended  the  King  to 
Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  Lord  Townshend  ended  in  nothing  but  a nomi- 
nation (May,  1729)  to  be  Clerk-Extraordinary  of  the  Privy  Council, 
which  produced  no  immediate  profit  ; for  it  only  placed  him  in  a 
state  of  expectation  and  right  of  succession,  and  it  was  very  long 
before  a vacancy  admitted  him  to  profit. 

* IIIh  father,  Uiebard  West  (d.  1716),  wn/t  with  Robert  Welsted  tlie  joint  editor  of  an  edition 
of  Pindar,  publii^hed  at  Oxford  in  1697,  folio.  The  pame  Kicliurd  West,  I suspect,  described 
by  Wood  a«  the  son  of  Richard  West,  of  Creiton,  in  Northamptonshire,  Clerk,  ills  mother  was 
living  in  1749  with  ills  eUter  Hetty,  at  Mcres-Ashby,  in  NortbamptonsUirc.  His  brother,  Ad* 
mlral  Temple  West,  has  a monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Soon  afterwards  he  married,"  and  settled  himself  in  a very 
pleasant  house  at  Wickham,  in  Kent,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
learning  and  to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  late  Collection  ’ exhibits 
evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet  fuller,  if  the  dissertations 
which  accompany  his  version  of  ‘ Pindar  ’ had  not  been  improperly 
omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence  has,  I hope,  been  extended  far 
by  his  ‘Observations  on  the  Eesnrrection,’  published  in  1747,  for 
which  the  University  of  Oxford  created  him  a Doctor  of  Laws  by 
Diploma  (March  30,  1748),  and  would  doubtless  have  reached  yet 
further  had  he  lived  to  complete  what  he  had  for  some  time  medi- 
tated, the  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  New  Testament.  Perhaps 
it  may  not  be  without  .effect  to  tell  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the 
public  liturgy  every  morning  to  his  family,  and  that  on  Sunday 
evening  he  called  his  servants  into  the  parlour,  and  read  to  them 
first  a sermon,  and  tlieu  prayers.  Crashaw  is  now  not  the  only 
maker  of  verses  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two  venerable  names  of 
Poet  and  Saint.' 

lie  was  very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  * and  Pitt,  who,  when  they 
were  weary  of  faction  and  debates,  used  at  Wickham  to  find  books 
aud  quiet,  a decent  table,  and  literary  conversation.  There  is  at 
Wickham  a walk  made  by  Pitt ; and,  what  is  of  far  more  impor- 
tance, at  Wickhana  Lyttelton  received  that  conviction  which  pro- 
duced [1748]  his  ‘ Observations  on  St.  Paul.’* 

These  two  illustrious  friends  had  for  a while  listened  to  the  blan- 
dishments of  infidelity  ; and  when  West’s  book  was  published,  it 
was  bought  by  some  who  did  not  know  his  change  of  opinion,  in 
expectation  of  new  objections  against  Christianity  ; and  as  infidels 
do  not  want  malignity,  they  revenged  the  disappointment  by  calling 
him  a Methodist. 

Mr.  West’s  income  was  not  large  ; and  his  friends  endeavoured, 
but  without  success,  to  obtain  an  augmentation.  It  is  reported  that 

’ nis  wife’s  Christian  name  wa.s  Catherine.  Who  she  was  I know  not. 

^ Of  English  Poets,  for  which  Jolinson’s  ‘ Prefaces  ’ or  ‘ Lives ' were  written. 

* Poet  and  Saint ! to  tiiee  alone  are  given 
The  two  most  s.acred  names  of  Earth  aud  Heaven. 

CowLty ; On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Crathaw. 

” Who  was  his  first  cousin. 

“ Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul.  In  a letter  to  Gilbert  West, 
Esq.  Dodslcy,  1748,  Svo.  It  wan  written  to  convince  the  poet  of  ‘The  Seasons.’ 
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the  education  of  the  young  Prince’  was  offered  to  him,  but  that  he 
required  a more  extensive  power  of  superintendence  than  it  was 
tliought  proper  to  allow  him.* 

Ill  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved  ; he  lived  to  have 
one  of  the  lucriitive  clerkships  of  the  Privy  Council  (1752);  and 
Mr.  Pitt  at  last  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  him  treasurer  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.* 

lie  was  now  sufficiently  rich;  but  wealth  came  too  late  to  be 
long  enjoyed  ; nor  could  it  secure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life  : 
he  lost  (1755)  his  only  son  ; and  the  year  after  (March  26)  a 
stroke  of  the  palsy  brought  to  the  grave  one  of  the  few  poets  to 
whom  the  grave  might  be  without  its  terrors." 

Of  his  translations"  I have  only  compared  the  first  Olympic  ode 
with  the  original,  and  found  my  expectation  surpassed  both  by  its 

’ AKerwards  George  III. 

* Pope  left  him  200^,  and  &I,  “ to  buy  a ring  or  any  memorial  of  me.” 

• West  was  Under  Treasurer.  The  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  was  Treasurer. 

t*  lie  had  long  suTered  from  the  gout,  lie  was  buried  at  West  Wickham,  by  his  request  in 
Ids  will,  in  the  same  grave  with  his  son.  llis  brother  Admiral  West,  was  hla  executor.  IIU 
wife  survived  him,  enjoyed  a pension  from  the  Crown,  aKer  his  death,  of  200/.  a year,  and 
died  20th  Sept.,  1T57.  Mrs.  Montagu  has  leR  a charming  account  of  her  in  her  * Letters  ’ (IL. 
105).  There  is  a good  portrait  of  West  at  Hagicy,  artist  unknown.  He  was  handsome. 

It  ‘Odea  of  Pindar,  with  several  other  Poems,  in  prose  and  verse,  translated  from  the 
Greek;  to  which  Is  prefixed  a Dissertation  on  the  Olyraplck  Games,  by  Gilbert  West,  LL.D.’ 
Dodsley  [May],  1740.  4to.  Other  EdltioM,  2 vols.  12mo.  1753 ; 3 vols.  12mo.  17C6  The  dedi- 
cation ii  particularly  elegant : — 

To 

Thu  night  Honourable 
WILLIAM  PITT,  Faq. 

Paymaster  General  of  llis  Majesty's  Forces, 

One  of  His  Majesty’s  most  Honourable  Privy  Council, 
and  to  the  Honourable 
StB  GEOllQE  LYTTELTON,  Baar. 

One  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 

, These  Volumes 
Are  Inscribed  by  the  Author, 
who  is  desirous  that  the  Friendship, 

With  which  they  have  for  many  years  honoured  him. 

And  the  sincere  alTection  and  high  esteem. 

Which  he  hath  conceived  for  them. 

From  a long  and  intimate  know'ledge 
of  their  Worth  and  Virtue, 

May  be  known 

Wherever  the  Publication  of  the  ensuing  pieces 
ShaU  make  known  the  name  of 

Qilbebt  West. 
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elegance  and  its  exactness.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  his 
author’s  train  of  stanzas  ; for  he  saw  that  the  difference  of  the  lan- 
guages required  a different  mode  of  versification.  The  first  strophe 
is  eminently  happy  ; in  the  second  he  has  a little  strayed  from 
Pindar’s  meaning,  who  says,  “ If  thou,  my  soul,  wishest  to  speak  of 
games,  look  not  in  the  desert  sky  for  a planet  hotter  than  the  sun, 
nor  shall  wm  tell  of  nobler  games  than  those  of  Olympia.”  lie  is 
sometimes  too  paraphrastical.  Pindar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an 
epithet,  which,  in  one  word,  signifies  delighting  in  horses  ; a word 
which,  in  the  translation,  generates  these  lines  : 

“ Uioro’s  royal  brows,  whose  care 
Tends  the  courser’s  noble  breed, 

Pleas'd  to  nurse  the  pregnant  mare. 

Pleas’d  to  train  the  youthful  steed. 

Pindar  says  of  Pelops,  that  “ he  came  alone  in  the  dark  to  the 
White  Sea  and  West, 

“ Near  the  billow-beaten  side 
Of  the  foain-besilver’d  main. 

Darkling,  and  alone,  he  stood 

which,  however,  is  less  c.vnberant  than  the  former  passage. 

A work  of  this  kind  must,  in  a minute  examination,  discover 
many  imperfections  ; but  West’s  version,  so  far  as  I have  con- 
sidered it,  appears  to  be  the  product  of  great  labour  and  great 
abilities. 

His  ‘Institution  of  the  Garter  ’ (1742)”  is  written  with  suSicient 
knowledge  of  the  manners  that  prevailed  in  the  age  to  which  it  is 
referred,  and  with  great  elegance  of  diction  ; but  for  want  of  a pro- 
cess of  events,  neither  knowledge  nor  elegance  preserves  the  reader 
from  weariness. 

His  ‘ Imitations  of  Spenser  ’ ” are  very  successfully  performed, 

‘The  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  A DramaUck  Poem.’  [Anonymous.] 
Dodaley  [February],  1742.  4lo. 

Such  as  his  ‘ Canto  of  the  Fairy  Queen,’  1739,  folio,  and  his  ‘ Education,  a Poem,  In  two 
Cantos,’  of  whleh  the  first  appeared  In  March,  1751. 

“ Now  I talk  of  verses,  Mr.  Walpole  and  I have  frequently  wondered  you  should  never 
mention  a certain  imitation  of  Spenser,  published  last  year  [May,  1739],  by  a namesake 
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both  with  respect  to  the  metre,  the  language,  and  the  fiction ; 
and  being  engaged  at  once  by  the  excellence  of  the  sentiments  and 
the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amusements  together. 
But  such  compositions  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  great 
achievements  of  intellect,  because  their  effect  is  local  and  temporary; 
they  appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  but  to  memory,  and  pre-suppose 
an  accidental  or  artificial  state  of  mind.  An  imitation  of  Spenser  is 
nothing  to  a reader,  however  acute,  by  whom  Spenser  has  never 
been  perused.  Works  of  this  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of 
great  industry  and  great  nicety  of  observation,  but  the  highest  praise, 
the  praise  of  genius,  they  cannot  claim.  The  noblest  beauties  of  art 
are  those  of  which  the  effect  is  co-extended  with  rational  nature,  or 
at  least  with  the  whole  circle  of  polished  life  ; what  is  less  than  this 
can  be  only  pretty,  the  plaything  of  fashion  and  the  amusement  of  a 
day.'* 

There  is  in  ‘ The  Adventurer  ’ a paper  of  verses  given  to  one  of 
the  authors  as  Mr.  West’s,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
him.  It  should  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  it  is  printed  with 
Mr.  Jago’s  name  in  Dodsley’s  Collection,  and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a 
letter  of  Shenstone’s.  Perhaps  West  gave  it  without  naming  the 
author,  and  Ilawkcsworth,  receiving  it  from  him,  thought  it  his  ; for 
his  he  thought  it,  as  he  told  me,  aud  as  he  tells  the  public. 


(it  yours,  with  which  we  are  aU  enraptured  and  enmarralled.” — Grit  to  Richard  West, 
July  16, 1740. 

With  aU  his  faults,  no  poet  enlarges  the  imagination  more  than  Spenser,  Cowley  was 
formed  into  poetry  by  reading  him;  and  many  of  our  modem  writers,  such  as  Gray,  Alcenslde 
and  others,  seem  to  have  studied  his  manner  with  the  utmost  attention : from  him  their  com- 
pounded epithets,  and  solemn  flow  of  numbers,  seem  evidenUy  borrowed ; and  the  verses  of 
Spenser  may,  perhaps,  one  day  be  considered  the  standard  of  English  poetry.  It  were  happy 
indeed  if  his  beauUes  were  the  only  objects  of  modem  imitation ; but  many  of  bis  words. 
Justly  faUen  into  disuse  among  bis  successors,  have  been  of  late  revived,  and  a language 
already  too  copious  has  been  augmented  by  an  unnecessary  reinforcement.  Learning  and 
language  are  ever  fluctuating,  either  rising  to  perfection  or  retiring  into  primeval  barbarity : 
perhaps  the  point  of  English  perfection  is  already  passed,  and  every  intended  improvement 
may  now  be  only  deviation.  This  at  least 's  certain,  that  posterity  wiU  perceive  a strong 
similitude  between  the  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and  those  of  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.— GoimsMiTB : Works  by  Cunningham,  iv.  208. 
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1720-1759. 

Born  at  Chichester — Educated  at  M'Inchc.<tcr  and  Oxford — rublishcs  * Oriental  Eclogues ' and 
Odes  on  several  Descriptive  and  Allegoric  subjects — Publishes  Proposals  for  a ‘History  of 
the  Revival  of  Learning  * — Publishes  a l^oem  on  Thomson's  Death — Dies  insane,  and 
Buried  In  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Chichester — AVorks  and  Character. 

William  Collins  was  born  at  Chichester  on  the  25th  day  of 
December  1720.  Ilis  father  was  a hatter  of  good  reputation.  He 
W'as,  in  1733,  as  Hr.  Wart  on  has  kindly  Informed  me,  admitted 
scholar  of  Winchester  College,  where  ho  was  educated  by  Dr. 
Burton,  llis  English  exercises  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by  some  verses  to  a 
‘Lady  weeping^  published  in  ‘The  Gentleman’s  Magazine.” 

Tii  l740nGe  stood  first  in  the  list  of  the  scholars  to  be  received  in 
succession  at  New  College,  but  unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy. 
He  became  a Commoner  of  Queen’s  College,  probably  with  a sednty 
maintenance  ; but  was,  in  about  half  a year,  elected  a Demy  of 
Magdalen  College,  where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a Bachelor’s 
degree,  and  then  suddenly  left  the  University,  for  what  reason  I 
know  not  that  he  told. 

He  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a literary  adventurer, 
with  many  projects  in  hi5^t*atJJ'1dn'd  very  little  money  in  his  jiocket. 
He  designed  many  works  ; but^J^is  great  fault  w’as  irresolution,  or 
the  frequent  calls  of  immediate  necessity  .broke  his  'sclicmcj'ahd 
suffered  him  to  jmrsuc  no  settled  purpose.  A man  doubtful  of  his 
dinner,  or  trembling  at  a creditor,  is  not  much  disposed  to  abstracted 
meditation,  or  remote  inquiries.  He  published  proposals  for  a 
History  of  the  Bevival  of  Learning  ; and  I have  heard  him  speak 

> For  January,  1739.  They  are  signed  * Amaalus.’  The  other  Amaslus  of  the  Magazine  at 
that  time  was  Dr.  Swan,  the  translator  of  Sydenham.  (See  * Qent.’s  Mag.*  for  January,  1789, 
p.  43,  and  Johnson's  nolo  to  Xichols  in  ‘ Gent.'s  Mag.*  for  January,  1785.) 
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with  great  kinduess  of  Leo  tlic  Tenth,’  and  with  keen  resentment 
of  his  tasteless  successor.  But  probably  not  a j)age  of  his  history 
was  ever  wrillcn.  He  phuiue'd  several  tragedies,  but  he  only 
planned  them.  He  wrote  now  and  then  odc.s  and  other  poems,  and 
did  something,  however  little.’ 

About  this  time  I fell  into  his  company.  His  appearance  was 
f decent  and  manly  ;*  his  knowledge  considerable,  his  views  extensive, 
his  conversation  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful.  By  degrees  I 
gained  his  confidence  ; and  one  day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he 
was  immured  by  a baililF  that  w'as  prowling  in  the  street.  On  this 
occasion  recourse  was  had  to  the  booksellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a 
translation  of  ArLstotlc’s  ‘ Poetics,’  which  he  engaged  to  w’rite  wdth 
a large  commentary,  advanced  as  much  money  as  enabled  him  to 
escape  into  the  country.  He  showed  me  the  guineas  safe  in  his 
hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin,  a lieutenaut-colonel,’ 
left  him  about  two  thousand  pounds  ; a sum  which  Collins  could 
scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and  which  he  did  not  live  to  exhaust. 
The  guineas  were  then  repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

But  man  is  not  born  for  happiness.  Collins,  who,  while  ho 
studied  to  live,  felt  no  evil  but  poverty,  no  sooner  lived  to  study’' 
than  his  life  w'as  assailed  by  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease  and 
insanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,’  while  perhaps  it  was  yet 
more  distinctly  impressed  upon  my  memory,  I shall  insert  it  here. 

“ Mr.  Collins  was  a man  of  extensive  literature,  and  of  vigorous 
faculties.  He  was  acquainted  not  only  wdth  the  learned  tongues, 

s See  Warton's  ‘ Essay  on  Pope,’  i.,  18G. 

* Only  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Collins,  who  had  lived  some  time  at  Richmond,  but  forsook  U 
when  Mr.  Thomson  died,  wrote  an  ode  to  hla  memory. — Mcanocn : JAfe  of  Thomson. 

This  fine  ode  was  printed  in  folio,  “ London : R.  Manby  and  U.  S.  Cox,  1749  " [June],  and 
“ inscribed  ” by  the  author  to  “ George  Ly  ttelton,  Esq.” 

‘ Mr.  Collins  was  In  stature  somewhat  above  the  middle  size ; of  a brown  complexion ; 
keen,  exiiressive  eyes ; and  a fixed,  sedate  aspect,  which,  from  intense  thinking,  had  con- 
tracted an  habitual  frown. — Lanouob.sb. 

* Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin  Bladen,  stigmatised,  it  is  said,  by  Pope  in  ‘The  Duneiad,’ 
Book  iv.,  5G0.  (See  Warton's  ‘Pope,’  v.,  2S4.)  Colonel  Martin  Bladen  died  15th  I'cb.,  1745-fi, 
and  was  buried  at  Stepney. 

• For  we  that  live  to  please,  must  please — to  live. 

JoBNsos  ; Proloffue  on  opening  Drury  Lane  TheaXre. 

’ In  Fawkes  and  Woty’s  ‘ Poetical  Calendar,’  voL  xii.  p.  110. 
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bat  with  tlie  Italian,  Frcncn,  and  Spanish  languages.  He  had 
employed  his  mind  chiefly  upon  works  of  fictioiij  and  subjects  of 
fancy  ; and,  by  indulging  some  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  cmi- 
ncTiTly’  delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagination  which  pass  the 
bounds  of  nature,  and  to  which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a 
passive  acquiescence  in  popnlar  traditions.  He  loved  faries,  genii, 
giants,  and  monsters  ; he  delighted  to  rove  through  the  meanders 
of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces,  to 
repose  by  the  waterfalls  of  Elysian  gardens. 

“ This  was,  however,  the  character  rather  of  his  inclination  than 
his  genius  ; the  gi’andeur  of  wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  extra- 
vagance, were  always  desired  by  him,  but  were  not  always  attained. 
Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  his  efforts  sometimes  caused 
harshness  and  obscurity,  they  likewise  produced  in  happier  moments 
sublimity  and  splendour.  Tliis  idea  which^  he  had  formed  of  excel- 
lence led  him  to_9jcifiJiJtgI  fictions  ayd  allegorical  imagery  ; and  per- 
haps, while  he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did  not  sufficiently 


cultivate  sentiment.  His  poems  are  the  productions  of  a mind  not 
||deficicnt  in  fire,  nor  unfurnished  with  knowledge  cither  of  books  or 
ulife,  but  somewhat  obstructed  in  its  progress  by  deviation  in  quest 
”of  mistaken  beauties. 


“ Uis  morals  were  j)ure,  and  his  opinions  pious  ; in  a long  con- 
tinuance of  poverty,  and  long  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  character  should  be  exactly  uniform.  There  is  a 
degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almost  destroyed; 
and  long  a.ssociatiou  with  fortuitous  companions  will  at  last  rela.x 
the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fervour  of  sincerity.  That  this 
man,  wise  and  virtuous  as  he  was,  passed  always  uncntangled 
through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  temerity  to 
affirm  ; but  it  may  be  said  that  at  least  ho  preserved  the  source  of 
action  unpolluted,  that  his  principles  were  never  shaken,  that  his 
distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  were  never  confounded,  and  that  his 
faults  had  nothing  of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from  some 
unexpected  pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 

“ The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remembered  but  with  pity 
and  sadness.  He  languished  some  years  under  that  depression  of 
miml  which  ehcliains  the  faculties  without  cfestroytng  them,  aud 
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leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right  without  the  power  of  pursuing 
it.  These  clouds  which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects,  ho 
endeavoured  to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed  into  France  ; but 
found  himself  constrained  to  yield  to,  his  malady,  and  returned.  lie 
was  for  some  time  confined  in  a house  of  limatics,  and  afterwards 
retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chichester,"  where  death,  in 
lid;),"  came  to  his  relief. 

“ After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of  this  character  paid 
him  a visit  at  Islington,  where  he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom 
he  had  directed  to  meet  him  : there  was  then  nothing  of  disorder 
discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  himself  ; but  he  had  withdrawn 
from  Ktuily,  and  travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  English  Tes- 
tament, such  as  cliildren  carry  to  the  school  : when  his  friend  took 
it  into  his  hand,  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  companion  a man  of 
letters  Iiad  chosen,  ‘ I have  butimciiook,’  said  Collins,  ‘ but  that  is 
the  best.’  ” 

Snell  was  the  fate  of  Collins,  with  whom  I once  delighted  to  con- 
verse, and  whom  I yet  remember  with  tenderness.*" 

lie  was  visited  at  Chicliester  in  his  last  illness  by  his  learned 
friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his  brother,  to  whom  he  sjioke  with  disa}v 
probation  of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not  sudiciently  expressive  of 


^ Aflenranlji  marr1<»d  to  the  Uer.  Pr.  Durnford.  She  died  at  Chichester  In  Nor.  1TS9. 

® Collios  died  ou  the  12th  June,  1759,  and  on  the  15lh  was  buried  in  tlie  church  of  St.  An- 
drew's, rhichester.  There  is  a mural  moimiuei/t  to  ills  memory  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  with 
a fine  Im-'^-reUcr  i»y  Fla.Kman. 

Put  how  Htile  can  we  venture  to  exult  in  any  intellectual  powers  or  literary  altainmenta 
when  we  consider  the  condition  of  poor  Collins  I 1 knew  him  a few  ycaw  ago  full  of  hoptis 
and  full  of  projects,  versed  in  many  language.^,  high  in  fancy  and  strong  in  retention.  ThU 
hitsy  and  forcible  mind  is  now  under  the  government  of  those  wlio  lately  would  not  have  been 
able  to  coraprehend  the  least  and  luo.st  narrow  of  its  designs.  What  do  you  hear  of  him? — 
are  there  hopes  of  his  recovery?— or  is  he  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  misery  and  de- 
gradation,  perhaps  with  complete  consciousness  of  his  calamity  ? — Johnson  to  Joseph  Wartou, 
March  8,  1754. 

Poor  dear  Collins!  het  me  know  whether  you  think  it  would  give  him  p1ea.sure  if  I should 
write  tu  him  I have  ofteu  beeu  near  his  state,  and  therefore  have  it  in  great  comuil<eratiou. 
— Juux.suN  to  Joseph  Warton,  Dec.  24, 1774. 

What  hcconics  of  poor  dear  ColUiis?  ! wrote  him  a letter,  wliich  he  never  answered.  I 
suppn.sc  writing  U very  trouldesomc  to  him  nian  U no  common  h>Ks.  The  moralists  all 

talk  of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  the  tran.sitoriness  of  beauty ; hut  it  is  yet  more  dread* 
ful  to  consider  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  equally  liable  to  change — that  understanding 
may  make  its  appearance  and  depart — that  it  may  blaze  and  expire. — Johnson  to  Jo.sepb 
Warton,  April  15, 1766. 
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Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his  Irish  Eclogues."  He  showed 
them,  at  the  same  time,  an  ode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Home,  on  the 
superstitions  of  the  Highlands  ; which  they  thought  superior  to  his 
other  works,  but  which  no  search  has  yet  found." 

Uis  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but  general  laxity  and 
feebleness,  a deficiency  rather  of  his  vital  than  intellectual  powers. 
What  he  spoke  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  spirit  ; but  a few 
minutes  exhausted  him,  so  that  he  was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch, 
till  a short  cessation  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again  able  to 
talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  he  began  to  feel  soon 
after  his  uncle’s  death  ; and  with  the  usual  weakness  of  men  so 
diseased,  eagerly  snatched  that  temporary  relief  with  which  the 
table  and  the  bottle  flatter  and  seduce.  But  his  health  continually 
declined,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  burthensome  to  himself. 

To  what  I have  formerly  said  of  his  writings  may  be  added,  that 
his  diction  was  often  harsh,  unskilfully  laboured,  and  injudiciously 
seleci^d.  He  affected  the  obsolete"  when  it  was  not  worthy  of 
revival  ; and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  common  order,  seeming 
to  think,  with  some  later  candidates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write 
prose  is  certainly  to  write  poetry.  Hjs  lines  commonly  are  of  slow 
motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with  cluster^of  consonants.  As  men 
are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  of  Collins 
may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it  gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  Collins’s  first  production  is  a'dded  here  from  ‘ The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine.’  " 

■I  Mr.  Collins  wrote  his  Eclogues  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  at  Winchester 
School,  and,  as  I weil  remember,  had  been  just  reading  that  volume  of  Salmon's  Modern  His- 
tory which  ilescribed  Persia;  which  determined  him  to  lay  the  scene  of  these  pieces,  as  being 
productive  of  new  images  and  sentiments.  In  his  maturer  years  he  was  accustomed  to  spealc 
very  couteniptunu.sly  of  them,  calling  them  his  Irish  Eclogues,  and  saying  they  had  not  In 
them  one  s|)ark  of  Orientalism ; and  desiring  me  to  erase  a motto  he  had  prefixed  to  them  in 
a copy  he  gave  me : 

— quos  primus  equis  oriens  alTlavlt  anlielis. — Viro. 

He  was  greatly  mortified  that  they  found  more  readers  and  admirers  than  bis  Odes. — Jos. 
Warton  : i’o/)e’«  }Vori-K,  1.  Cl.  (See  also  Warton’s  ‘ Pope,’  ii.  846  ) 

It  has  since  been  discovered,  and  was  first  printed  in  ITbS,  4to. 

'*  Spenser  himself  affects  the  obsolete. 

And  Sidney’s  verse  halts  lU  on  Roman  feet.— Pope. 

H Collins’s  Odes,  the  volume  which  endears  his  name  to  every  reader  of  true  poetry.  Is  a 
small  octavo  of  fifty-two  pages,  dated  174T,  and  published  by  Andrew  Millar  In  Dec.  1146. 
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To  Miss  Aurklix  C r. 

On  htr  Weeping  at  her  Sister's  Wedding. 

“ Cease,  fair  Aurelia,  cease  to  mourn  ; 

Lament  not  Hannah’s  happy  state  ; 

You  may  be  happy  in  your  turn, 

And  seize  the  treasure  you  regret. 

With  Love  united  Hymen  stands. 

And  softly  whispers  to  your  charms, 

‘ Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands, 

‘ You’ll  fiud  your  sister  in  his  arms.’  ” 

" Have  70a  seen  the  works  of  two  yonng  authors,  a Mr.  [Joseph]  Warton  and  Mr.  Collins, 
both  writers  of  odes  T It  is  odd  enough,  but  each  is  the  half  of  a considerable  man,  and  one 
the  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  first  has  but  little  invention,  veiy  poetical  choice  of 
expression,  and  a good  ear ; the  second,  a fine  fancf,  modelled  upon  the  antique ; a bad  ear; 
a great  variety  of  words  and  images,  with  no  choice  at  all.  They  both  deserve  to  last  some 
years,  but  will  not.” — Gbat  to  Wharton,  Dec.  27, 1746. 

How  little  did  Gray  foresee  that  Collins's  name  as  a poet,  would  hereafter  be  linked  insepa- 
rably with  his  own  I 

Collins’s  first  separate  pubileatlon  was  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  published  in  1742,  nnder  the 
title  of ‘Persian  Eclogues;’  his  second  was  his  Verses  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer;  and  the  third 
was  his  volume  of  Odes.  The  best  edition  of  Collins  la  that  by  Hr.  Dyee,  6vo.  1827. 
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DYER. 

noO-1758. 


Second  Son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aberjjlasney,  in  Caermarthensliirc — Educated  at  Westminster 
—Studies  Poetry  and  Painting — Publishes  ‘Orongar  Hill,’  a Poem — Enters  Into  Holy  Orders 
—Publishes  ‘ The  Ruins  of  Rome,’  ‘The  Fleece,’  Ac. — Made  Rector  of  Coningsby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire— Death  and  Burial  at  Coningsby. 


Joiix  Dyer,  of  whom  I have  no  other  account  to  give  than  his  own 
letters,  published  with  Hughes’s  correspondence,  and  the  notes  added 
by  the  editor,  have  afforded  me,  was  born  in  1100,’  the  second  son 
of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aberglasney,  in  Caermarthenshire,  a solicitor  of 
great  capacity  and  note. 

He  passed  through  Westminster  School  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Freind,  and  was  then  called  home  to  be  instructed  in  his  father’s 
profession.  But  his  father  died  soon,  and  he  took  no  delight  in  the 
study  of  the  law,  but  having  always  amused  himself  with  drawing, 
resolved  to  turn  painter,  and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson,  an 
artist  then  of  high  reputation,  but  now  [1780]  better  known  by  his 
books  than  by  his  pictures. 

Having  studied  awhile  uuder  his  master,  he  became,  as  he  tells 
his  friends,  an  itinerant  painter,  and  wandered  about  South  Wales 
and  the  parts  adjacent ; * but  he  mingled  poetry  with  painting,  and 
about  1727  [in  1726]  printed  ‘ Grongar  Hill’  in  Lewis’s  Miscel- 
lany.’ 

> Rather  In  1698  or  1699,  as  I am  informed  by  Mr.  W.  Hylton  Dyer  Longstaff,  who  has  the 
papers  of  the  poet.  The  poet's  mother  was  Catherine  Cocks,  of  Comins,  Worcestershire,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmond  Bcnnet,  of  Mapleton,  Herefordshire.  The  father 
died  between  1716  and  1720. 

s The  altarplece  at  Newtown  In  Monmouthsliire  ; ‘ The  Last  Supper  ’ Is  said  to  be  by  Dyer. 
Mr.  Dyer  Longstaff  has  a portrait  of  the  poet  in  the  day-cap  of  the  period  and  a green  robe. 

^ ‘ Miscellaneous  Poems,  by  several  hands.’  Published  by  D.  Lewis.  Ix>ndon;  printed  by 
J.  Watts,  1726,  8vo.  A different  and,  as  I take  it,  an  earlier  version  appeared  the  same  year 
In  ‘ Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Translations,  by  several  Hands.’  Published  by  Richard  Savage, 
son  of  the  late  Earl  Rivers,  London,  1726,  8vo.  ‘The  Country  Walk,’  and  Dve  other  Poems 
by  Dyer  (‘  Orongar  Hill  ’ included),  are  printed  in  Savage’s  Miscellany,  with  Dyer’s  name  to 
them. 
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Being,  probably,  unsatisfied  with  liis  own  proficiency,  he,  like 
other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy  ; and  coming  back  in  1140,  pub- 
lished * ‘ 'I’he  lluiiis  of  Rome.’ 

If  his  poem  was  written  .soon  after  his  return,  he  did  not  make 
much  use  of  his  acquisitions  in  painting,  whatever  they  might  be  ; 
for  decline  of  health  and  love  of  study  determined  him  to  the  church. 
He  therefore  entered  into  orders  ; and,  it  seems,  married  about  the 
same  time  a lady  of  the  name  of  Ensor,  “ whose  grandmother,”  says 
he,  “ was  a Shakespeare,  descended  from  a brother  of  everybody’s 
Shakespeare  by  her,  in  1156,  he  hp,d  a son  and  three  daughters 
living. 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was  a long  time  but  slender.  His  first 
patron,  Mr.  Harper,  gave  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp,  in  Leicestershire, 
of  eighty  pounds  a year,  on  which  he  lived  ten  yeans,  and  then  ex- 
changed it  for  Belchford,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  seventy-five.  His  con- 
dition now  began  to  mend.  In  1751  Sir  John  Heathcotc  gave  him 
Coningsby  [in  Lincolnshire],  of  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  a 
year;  and  in  1755  the  Chancellor  ‘ added  Kirby,  of  one  hundred 
and  ten.  Ho  complains  that  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Coningsby, 
and  other  expenses,  took  away  the  profit.  In  1757  he  published 
‘ The  Fleece,’  his  greatest  poetical  work,*  of  which  I will  not  sup- 
press a ludicrous  story.  Hodsloy,  the  bookseller,’  was  one  day  men- 
tioning it  to  a critical  visitor,  with  more  e.xpcctation  of  success  than 
the  other  could  easily  admit.  In  the  conversation  the  author’s  age 
was  asked  ; and  being  represented  as  advanced  in  life,  “ He  will,” 
said  the  critic,  “ be  buried  in  woollen.”  * 

He  did  not  indeed  long  survive  that  publication,  nor  long  enjoy 
the  increase  of  his  preferments  ; for  in  1758  he  died.* 

• Anonymously.  In  March  1740,  * The  Ruins  of  Rome,  a Poem.’  London : printed  for  Law- 
ton  GiUiver,  at  Homer’s  Head  in  Fleet  Street,  1740, 4to. 

‘ Lord  Hardwicke. 

• ‘ The  Fleece ; a Poem  in  Four  Books,’  by  John  Dyer,  LL.B.  London:  printed  for  R.  and 
J.  Kodsley  in  Pall-Mall,  1757,  4to. 

’ «.  e.  Robert  Dodsley. 

* “ Odious  1 in  woollen  I ’twould  a saint  provoke  I” — 

Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke. — Pope. 

• 24th  July,  1753.  His  brothers  were  Robert  (died  1762),  Thomas,  some  lime  perpetual 
curate  of  Paddington  (died  1730),  and  a third  whose  name  is  unknown.  (‘  Gent.’s  Mag.’  for 
Aug.  1347,  p.  114.)  The  youngest  and  last  surviving  daughter,  a Mrs.  Hewit,  died,  in  May 
iS’lO,  at  Coventry. 
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Dyer  is  not  a poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  sufficient  to  require  an 
elaborate  criticism.  ‘ Grongar  Hill  ’ is  the  happiest  of  his  produc- 
tions : it  is  not  indeed  very  accurately  written  ; but  the  scenes 
which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the  images  which  they  raise  so  wel- 
come to  the  mind,  and  the  reflections  of  the  writer  so  consonant  to 
the  general  sense  or  experience  of  mankind,  that  when  it  was  once 
read,  it  will  be  read  again.”* 

The  idea  of  ‘ The  Euins  of  Home  strikes  more,  but  pleases  less, 
and  the  title  raises  greater  expectation  than  the  performance  gratifies. 
Some  passages,  however,  are  conceived  with  the  mind  of  a poet ; 
as  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dilapidating  edifices,  he  says, 

“ The  PiJgrini  oft, 

At  dead  of  night,  mid  his  orison  hears 
Aghast  tlie  voice  of  time,  disparting  tow’rs. 

Tumbling  all  precipitate  down  dash’d. 

Battling  around,  loud  thund’ring  to  the  moon.” 

Of  ‘ The  Fleece,’  which  never  became  popular,  and  is  now  uni- 
versally neglected,  I can  say  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  at- 
tention. The  woolcombcr  and  the  poet  appear  to  me  such  discor- 
dant natures,  that  an  attempt  to  bring  them  together  is  to  couj^le 
the  serpent  with  the  fowl.''  When  Dyer,  whose  mind  was  not  un- 
poetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting  his  reader  in  our  native 
commodity,  by  interspersing  rural  imagery  and  incidental  digressions, 
by  clothing  small  images  in  great  words,  and  by  all  the  writer’s 
arts  of  delusion,  the  meanness  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irrever- 
ence habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  manufacture,  sink  him  under 
insuperable  oppression  ; and  the  disgust  which  blank  verse,  encum- 
bering and  encumbered,  superadds  to  an  unpleasing  subject,  soon 
repels  the  reader,  however  willing  to  be  pleased.”* 

> ° Of  English  poets,  perhaps  none  have  excelled  the  ingenious  Mr.  Djrer  in  this  ohliqne  in- 
struction, into  which  he  frequently  steals  imperceptibly  in  his  little  descriptive  poem  entitled 
‘Urongar  nill,'  where  he  disposes  every  object  so  as  it  may  give  occasion  for  some  observation 
on  human  life.  Denham  himself  Is  not  superior  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  this  particular. — Jos.  Waaiox : 
Eatay  on  Vopa,  i.  85,  ed.  1TS2. 

>*  lie  [Johnson]  spoke  slightly  of  Dyer's  ‘Fleece.’  “The  subject,  Sir,  cannot  be  made 
poetical.  Uow  can  a man  write  poetically  of  serges  and  druggets  f Vet  you  wiU  hear  many 
people  talk  to  you  gravely  of  that  excellent  poem  ‘The  Fleece.”'— jSoSiceW  by  Croker,  ed. 
lS-48,  p.  4S5. 

t't  In  ‘ The  dent. 'a  Mag.’  for  January  1835,  p.  47,  is  a letter  from  Dyer  to  Dodsley,  dated 
May,  1757,  sending  some  corrections  for  a future  edition  of  ‘The  Fleece.’ 
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Let  me,  however,  honestly  report  whatever  may  counterbalance 
this  weight  of  censure.  I have  been  told  that  Akenside,  who,  upon 
a poetical  question,  has  a right  to  be  heard,  said,  “ That  he  would 
regulate  his  opinion  of  the  reigning  taste  by  the  fate  of  Dyer’s 
‘ Fleece  for,  if  that  were  ill  received,  he  should  not  think  it  any 
longer  reasonable  to  expect  fame  from  excellence."  ** 

nis  ‘Fleece,’  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  reading  in  manuscript  with  Dr.  Akenside,  is 
written  in  a pure  and  classical  taste,  and  with  many  happy  imitations  of  Virgil. — J os.  War- 
TO!( : Enaay  on  Pope,  1.  86,  ed.  1T82. 

Mr.  Dyer  (here  you  will  despise  me  highly)  has  more  of  poetry  In  his  Imagination  than  al- 
most any  of  our  number  ; but  rough  and  injudicious. — Grat  to  Walpole,  n.  d.  (De  is  criti- 
cising Dodsley’s  Collection.) 

Dyer  has  found  warm  admirers  in  our  own  time  in  Bowles  and  Wordsworth. 

“In  blank  verse  I would  mention  a striking  passage  in  Dyer’s  ' Fleece ’ : — 

* The  pilot  steers 

Steady ; with  eye  intent  upon  the  steel 
Steady  before  the  breeze  the  pilot  steers.’  ” 

W.  L.  Bowlxs. 
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Born  at  the  Leasowea,  in  Shropshire — Educated  at  Hales-Owen  and  Oxford — Publishes  a 
small  Miscellany  of  Poems  withcmt  his  name — Publishes  * The  Judgment  of  Hercules/  * The 
Schoolmistress/  and  other  Poems — His  Ferme  orn^e — His  pecuniary  difficulties — Death  and 
Burial  in  Ilales-Owen  Churchyard,  Shropshire — Works  and  Character. 

William  Shenstone,  the  son  of  Thomas  Shcnstonc  and  Anne  Penn, 
was  born  in  1114,  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales-Owen,  one  of  those 
insulated  districts  which,  in  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  was  ap- 
pended, for  some  reason  not  now  discoverable,  to  a distant  county  ; 
and  which,  though  surrounded  by  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire, 
belongs  to  Shropshire,  though  perhaps  thirty  miles  distant  from  any 
other  part  of  it.‘ 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame,  whom  his  poem  of  ‘The 
Schoolmistress  ’ has  delivered  to  posterity  ; and  soon  received  such 
delight  from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  fresh  entertain 
ment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of  the  family  went  to  market, 
a new  book  should  be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in 
fondness  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  is  said,  that  when  his 
request  had  been  neglected,  his  mother  wrapped  up  a piece  of  wood 
of  the  same  form,  and  pacified  him  for  the  night. 

As  he  grew  older,  he  went  for  a while  to  the  Grammar-school 
In  Hales-Owen,  and  was  placed  afterwards  with  Mr.  Crumpton,  an 
eminent  schoolmaster  at  Solihull,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  quickness  of  his  progress. 

When  he  was  young  (June,  1124)  he  was  deprived  of  his  father, 
and  soon  after  (August,  1126)  of  his  grandfather  ; and  was,  with 
his  brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to  the  care  of  his 
grandmother,  who  managed  the  estate.* 

* He  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Thoraas  Shenstone  by  Anne  Penn,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  daughters  of  William  Penn,  of  Harborough,  Cent.  UU  brother  Joseph  was  bred  an 
attorney  at  Bridgnorth,  but  never  practised,  and  died,  1757,  at  the  I/easowes. 

’ His  mother  died  in  1732. 
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From  scliool  he  was  sent  in  1732  to  Pembroke  College  in  Oxford, 
a society  which  for  half  a century  lias  been  eminent  for  English 
poetry  and  elegant  literature.*  Here  it  appears  that  he  found 
delight  and  advantage  ; for  he  continued  his  name  in  the  book  ten 
years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  the  first  four  years  he  put 
on  the  civilian’s  gown,  but  without  showing  any  intention  to  engage 
in  the  profession. 

About  the  time  when  he  w’ent  to  Oxford,  the  death  of  his  grand- 
mother devolved  his  affairs  to  the  care  of  the  Pcv.  Mr.  Dolman,  of 
Brome  in  Staffordshire,  whose  attention  he  always  mentioned  with 
gratitude. 

At  Oxford  he  employed  himself  upon  English  poetry  ; and  in 
1737,  publLshed  a small  Miscellany,  without  his  name.* 

lie  then  for  a time  wandered  about,  to  acquaint  himself  with  life, 
and  was  sometimes  at  London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  othcT 
place  of  public  resort ; but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetry.  lie  pub 
listicd  in  1741,*  his  ‘Judgment  of  Hercules,’  addrc.ssed  to  Mr.  Lyt 
tcllon,  whose  interest  he  supported  with  great  w^armtli  at  an  elec- 
tion : this  was  next  year  [May,  1742]  followed  by  ‘The  School- 
mistress.’ * 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  w'as  indebted  for  his  ease  and 
leisure,  died  in  1745,’  and  the  care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon 
himself.  He  tried  to  escape  it  awhile,  and  lived  at  his  house  with 


3 Thld  was  Johusou’s  own  college. 

* ‘Poems  upon  Various  Occai-sions.  WriUon  for  the  entcrlalrmieut  of  the  Author,  ami 

printed  for  the  Aniuseinciit  of  a few  Friends  prejudiced  In  his  favour.  pnuviH 

— Hok.  Oxford,  The  volume  contains  a complimentary  poem  ‘To  Mr. 

Pope  on  his  Dnnciad,’  and  what  Mr.  l>’Israeli  has  omitted  to  notice  (*  Curios,  of  Lit.’),  the  first 
sketch  of ‘The  Schoolmistress.*  There  arc  twelve  stanzas — but  twelve  of  no  ordinary  iiieriL 
He  sought  in  after-life  to  suppress  the  volume,  and  so  successfully  that  it  is  now  very  rare. 

* April,  1741,  anonymously.  ‘The  Judgment  of  Hercules,  a Poem,  inscribed  (o  George 
Lyttelton,  Esq.  Dodsley,  1741.*  8vo.  “ 1 never  inquire,**  he  writes, “how  my  poem  takes, 
and  am  afraid  to  do  so.  However,  I find  some  do  allow*  it  to  ho  Mallet’s  ** 

**  ‘The  School-Mistress,  a Poem.  In  tmltation  of  Ppenser,  Dorlsley,  1742.*  8vo.  Pefore 
the  first  stanza,  and  under  the  half  title,  occurs,  “ Written  at  College,  1700."  The  poem,  aa 
hero  printed,  contains  twenty-eight  slanzjis ; It  at  present  Blaiid.«,  it  consists  of  thirty-five, 
ill  the  first  edition  are  two  poor  stanzas,  afterwards  omitted.  The  alterations  from  the  first 
edition  are  highly  Judicious. 

’ I was  at  Iliriningham  on  Tuesday  morning,  from  whence  I saw  the  remains  of  Ligonier’s 
Horse  march  with  vast  spirits  and  alacrity.  They  wish  to  have,  what  they  call,  the  re/uAitl 
of  the  Highlanders. — Suhnstojis  to  Mbs  M’lmiy  Fletcher.  Leasowes,  Nov.  1745  (unpub* 
li.shed  letter). 
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his  tenants,  who  were  distantly  related  ; but,  finding  that  imperfect 
possession  inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  own 
hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty  than  the  increase  of 
its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  pleasures,  and  his  ambition 
of  rural  elegance  : he  began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  to 
diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and  to  wind  his  waters ; 
which  he  did  with  such  judgment  and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little 
domain  the  envy  of  the  great  and  the  admiration  of  the  skilful  ; a 
place  to  be  visited  by  travellers  and  copied  by  designers.  Wliethcr 
to  plant  a walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to  j)lace  a bench  at  every 
turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catch  the  view  ; to  make  water  run 
where  it  will  be  heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen  ; to 
leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased,  and  to  thicken  the 
plantation  where  there  is  something  to  be  hidden  ; demands  any 
great  powers  of  mind,  1 will  not  inquire  ; perhaps  a sullen  and 
surly  speculator  may  think  such  performances  rather  the  sport  than 
the  business  of  human  reason.  Hut  it  must  be  at  least  confc.sscd 
that  to  embellish  the  form  of  nature  is  an  innocent  amusement  ; and 
some  praise  must  be  allowed  by  the  most  sujmrcilious  observer, 
to  him  who  does  best  what  such  multitudes  are  contending  to  do 
well. 

This  praise  was  the  praise  of  Sheustoue  ; but  like  all  other  modes 
of  felicity,  it  was  not  enjoyed  without  its  abatements.  Lyttelton 
was  his  neighbour  and  his  rival,  whose  cmi)ire,  spacious  and  oppu- 
lent,  looked  with  disdain  on  the  petty  State  that  appeared  behind  it. 
For  a while  the  inhabitants  of  llagley  aflected  to  tell  their  acquaint- 
ance of  the  little  fellow  that  was  trying  to  make  himself  admired  ; 
but  when  by  degrees  the  Leasowes  forced  themselves  into  notice, 
they  took  care  to  defeat  the  curiosity  which  they  could  not  suppress, 
by  conducting  their  visitants  perversely  to  inconvenient  points  of 
view,  and  introducing  them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a walk  to  detect 
a deception  ; injuries  of  which  Shenstoue  would  heavily  complain. 
Where  there  is  emulation  there  will  be  vanity  ; and  where  there  is 
vanity  there  will  be  folly.* 

^ If  your  expostulations  with  Mr.  Lyttelton  were  hvituques^  his  visit  was  as  much  so ; and 
upon  such  occasions  I never  love  to  be  behind>band  with  great  people. — La  nr  LcxBoitouou  t6 
Shenstone,  Oct.  16, 1T4S. 
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The  pleasure  of  Shcnstone  was  all  in  his  eye  ; he  valued  what  he 
valued  merely  for  its  looks  ; nothing  raised  his  indignation  more 
than  to  ask  if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

Uis  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve  it ; his  care  was  of 
his  grounds.  When  he  came  home  from  his  walks,  he  might  find 
his  floors  flooded  by  a shower  through  the  broken  roof ; but  could 
spare  no  money  for  its  reparation.’ 

In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamours  about  him,  that  over- 
powered the  lamb’s  bleat  and  the  linnet’s  song ; and  his  groves  W'ere 
haunted  by  beings  very  different  from  fauns  and  fairies.”  He  spent 

“ The  truth  of  the  case,  I believe,  was,  that  the  Lyttelton  family  went  so  frequently  with 
their  company  to  the  Lcasowes,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  Mr.  Shenstone^s 
retirement  on  every  occasion,  and  therefore  often  went  to  the  principal  points  of  view  with- 
out waiting  for  any  one  to  conduct  them  regularly  through  the  whole  walks.  Of  this  Mr. 
SheDfitone  would  sometimes  peevishly  complain ; though  I am  persuaded  he  never  really  sus- 
pected any  Ill-natured  intcDtlon  in  his  worthy  and  much-valued  neighbours.*’ — Gravbs: 
JieeolUrtions  of  some  parHevliU's  in  ike  Life  of  WillUtm  Skenatone^ 

• Johnson  had  committed  great  mistakes  with  respect  to  .Shcnstone,  which  you  have  very 
properly  rectified  on  the  authority  of  Graves.  lie  grossly  misrepresented  both  his  clrcum- 
stances  and  his  house,  which  was  small,  but  elegant,  and  displayed  a great  deal  of  taste  in  the 
alteration  and  accommodation  of  the  apartments,  Ac.  On  his  side-board  he  had  a neat  mar- 
ble cLstem,  which,  by  turning  a cock,  was  fed  with  living  water;  and  he  had  many  other  little 
elegant  contrivances  which  displayed  hLs  genius,  and  made  me  regret  that  this  little  temple  of 
the  Muses  was  pulled  down  for  the  larger  building  of  the  house.  This  you  may,  if  you  please, 
mention  in  your  new  edition.  That  .lohnson  should  have  no  conception  of  the  value  or  merit 
of  what  Ls  now  called  jticturcMqne  ganUuinq  we  cannot  wonder,  os  he  was  so  extremely 
short-sighted  that  ho  never  saw  a rural  landscape  in  his  life;  and  in  hU  ’Travels  through 
Scotland  * pronounces  that  one  mountain  must  be  like  another.  But  you  have  sufficiently 
corrected  his  mistake  on  this  subject.  Among  Shenstone’s  * Levities  and  Songs  * are  many 
which  he  himself  regretted  to  me  had  ever  been  committed  to  the  press.  But  when  Dodsley 
was  printing  that  volume  of  his  * Miscellanies  * in  which  they  first  appeared,  Mr.  8.  was  ill  of  a 
fever,  and  being  unable  to  make  any  selection,  ordered  his  whole  portfolio  to  be  sent  to  hbn 
relying  on  his  care  to  make  a proper  choice  of  what  were  fit  to  be  published.  But  he  obtruded 
the  wkolv  into  his  volume,  and  afterwards  said  that  as  a pica  for  inserting  them  in  his  w orks. 
In  the  value  of  purchase,  how  much  Mr.  Shenstone’s  e.state  was  improved  l>y  his  taste,  will  be 
judged  from  the  price  It  fetched  when  sold  by  auction  in  1795,  being  17,000^  sterling;  though, 
when  it  descended  to  him,  it  was  only  valued  at  300L  a year.  This,  I think,  will  deserve  men- 
tion, Ac  — Bishop  Percy  to  Dr.  Anderson, 

For  views  of  the  Lcasowes,  as  left  by  Phenstonc,  see  Gent.’a  Mag  for  Aug,  1S23,  and  the 
cuts  in  Dodsley’s  editions  of  Fbeustone's  works. 

I have  heard  Mr.  Kogers  (the  poet)  speak  most  highly  of  the  beauty  of  the  Leasowes,  as  he 
in  his  youth  remembered  the  ‘ferme  orn6e.* 

Mr.  Shcnstone  was  too  much  respected  In  the  neighbourhood  to  be  treated  with  rude* 
ness  : and  though  his  works  (frugally  os  they  were  managed),  added  to  hia  manner  of  living, 
must  necessarily  have  made  him  exceed  his  income,  and,  of  course,  he  might  sometimes  be 
distressed  for  monc3’,  yet  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  expose  himself  to  Insults  from  trifling 
sums,  and  guarded  against  any  great  distre.<s  by  anticipating  a few  hundreils;  which  hU 
estate  could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to  hia  executors  after  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  and  his  legacies  to  his  friends,  and  annuillcs  of  thirty  pound.s  a year  to  one  ser- 
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his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  Ids  dcatli  was  probably  hastened  by 
his  anxieties.  He  was  a lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It  is 
said  that  if  ho  had  lived  a little  longer,  he  would  have  liecii  assisted 
by  a pension  : such  bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  properly 
bestowed  ; but  that  it  was  ever  asked  is  not  certain  ; it  is  too  cer- 
tain that  it  never  was  enjoyed." 

lie  died  at  the  Leasowes  of  a putrid  fever,  about  five  on  Friday 
morning,  February  11,  1163  ; and  w'as  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
brother  in  the  churchyard  of  Uales-Owen." 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have  obtained  the  lady, 
whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his  ‘Pastoral  Ballad’  was  addressed. 
He  is  represented  by  his  friend  Dodsley  as  a man  of  great  tender- 
ness and  generosity,  kind  to  all  that  were  within  his  influence  ; but, 
if  once  offended,  not  easily  appeased  ; inattentive  to  economy,  and 
careless  of  his  expenses : in  his  person  he  was  larger  than  the  middle 
size,  with  something  clumsy  in  his  form  ; very  negligent  of  his 
clothes,  and  remarkable  for  wearing  his  grey  hair  in  a particular 
manner  ; for  he  held  that  the  fashion  was  no  rule  of  dress,  and  that 
every  man  was  to  suit  his  appearance  to  his  natural  form." 

His  mind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his  curiosity  active  ; 

vant^  and  six  pounds  to  another : for  his  will  was  dictated  with  equal  Justice  and  generosity,” 
— Graves  (the  friend  of  Shenstone). 

Sept,  19, 1T7-4. — In  the  way  we  visited  the  Leasowes.  It  was  rain,  yet  we  visited  all  the 
waterfalls.  There  are  in  one  place  fourteen  falU  in  a short  line.  It  is  the  next  place  to 
Dam  Gardens.  Poor  Shenstone  never  tasted  his  pension.  It  Is  not  very  well  proved  that 
any  pension  was  obtained  for  him.  I am  afraid  that  he  died  of  misery. — Johnson  : Journal 
of  Tour  in  Wales. 

**  He  was  no  economist;  the  generosity  of  his  temper  prevented  him  from  paying  a proper 
regard  to  the  use  of  money:  he  exceeded,  therefore,  the  bounds  of  hla  paternal  fortune, 
which,  before  he  died,  was  considerably  encumbered.  But  when  one  recollects  the  perfect 
paradise  he  had  raised  around  him,  the  hospitality  with  which  he  lived,  his  great  indulgence 
to  bis  servants,  his  charities  to  the  Indigent,  and  all  done  with  an  estate  not  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds  a year,  one  should  rather  be  led  to  wonder  that  he  left  any  thing  behind  him 
than  to  blame  his  want  of  economy.  He  left,  however,  more  than  sufliclent  to  pay  his  debts; 
and  by  his  will  appropriated  his  whole  estate  for  that  purpose. — R.  Dodsley:  Preface  to 

Johnson  has  new-worded  Dodsley account  of  him  In  his  Preface  to  Shenstone’s  Works. 

He  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Edward  Alcock,  and  also  to  Bond,  a painter  In  Birmingham. 
Dodsley  had  the  former,  and  Hull  the  lalter  (Hull's  Letters,  i.  172).  At  Mr.  Watt’s  sale  at 
Aston  Hall,  near  Birmingham,  in  April,  a portrait  of  Slienstonc  (painter  unknown) 

brought  33/.  12^.  6^.  In  Harding’s  ‘ Biographical  Mirror  * is  an  engraving  of  Shenstone  ” from 
an  original  picture”  (painter  unknown),  then  in  the  possession  of  W.  G.  Waldron. 

ShCQStone’s  conversation  afforded  me  more  pleasure  than  even  the  Leasowes,  though  that 
I esteem  an  earthly  paradise. — Grainger,  the  Poet:  Letter  to  HiihojJ  Percy. 
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he  had  no  value  for  those  parts  of  knowledge  which  he  had  not  him- 
self cultivated. 

His  life  was  unstained  by  any  crime  ; the  Elegy  on  Jesse,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  relate  an  unfortunate  and  criminal  amour  of 
his  own,  was  known  by  his  friends  to  have  been  suggested  by  the 
story  of  Miss  Godfrey  in  Eichardson’s  ‘ Pamela.’ 

What  Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the  perusal  of  his  let- 
ters, was  this  : 

“ I have  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shenstone’s  Letters. 
Poor  man  ! he  was  always  wishing  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other 
distinctions  ; and  his  whole  philosophy  con.sisted  in  living  against 
his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a place  which  his  taste  had  adorned  ; 
but  which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  and  com- 
mend it : his  correspondence  is  about  nothing  else  but  this  place  and 
his  own  writings,  with  two  or  three  neighbouring  clergymen,  who 
wrote  verses  too.”'* 

Ilis  poems  consist  of  elegies,  odes,  and  ballads,  humourous  sallies, 
and  moral  pieces. 

His  conception  of  an  elegy  he  has  in  his  Preface  very  judiciomsly 
and  discriminatcly  explained.  It  is,  according  to  his  account,  the 
effusion  of  a contemplative  mind,  sometimes  plaintive,  and  always 
serious,  and  therefore  superior  to  the  glitter  of  slight  ornaments. 
Ills  compositions  suit  not  ill  to  this  description.  His  topics  of  praise 
arc  the  domestic  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are  pure  and  simple  ; but, 
wanting  combination,  they  want  variety.  The  peace  of  solitude,  the 
innocence  of  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied  security  of  an  humble  sta- 
tion, can  fill  but  a few  pages.  That  of  which  the  essence  is  uni- 
formity will  be  soon  described  : his  Elegies  have  therefore  too  much 
resemblance  of  each  other. 

The  lines  arc  sometimes,  such  as  Elegy  requires,  smooth  and  easy; 
but  to  this  praise  ’his  claim  is  not  constant  : his  diction  is  often 
harsh,  improper,  and  affected  ; his  words  ill-coined  or  ill-chosen,  and 
his  phrase  unskilfully  inverted. 

The  Lyric  Poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and  airy  kind,  such 
as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along,  without  the  load  of  any  weighty 
meaning.  From  these,  however,  ‘ Eural  Elegance  ’ has  some  right 

••  Gray  to  Mr.  NlchoUs,  June  24, 1769. 
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to  be  excepted.  I once  heard  it  praised  by  a very  learned  lady  ; 
and  though  the  lines  are  irregular,  and  the  tlioughts  diffused  with 
too  much  verbosity,  yet  it  cauuot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philo- 
sophical argument  and  poetical  spirit. 

Of  the  rest  I caunot  think  any  excellent  ; ‘ The  Skylark  ’ pleases 
me  best,  which  has,  however,  more  of  the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 

But  the  four  parts  of  his  ‘ Pastoral  Ballad  ’ demand  particular 
notice.  I cannot  but  regret  that  it  is  pastoral  ; an  intelligent 
reader,  acquainted  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  crook,  the  pijpe,  the  sheep,  and  the  kids,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  bring  forward  to  notice,  for  the  poet’s  art  is  selection, 
and  he  ought  to  show  the  beauties  without  the  grossness  of  the 
country  life,  llis  stanza  seems  to  have  been  chosen  in  imitation  of 
Rowe’s  ‘ De.cpairing  Shepherd.’ 

In  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if  any  mind  denies  its 
sympathy,  it  has  no  acquaintance  with  love  or  nature  : 

“ I priz’d  CTcry  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleas’d  me  before  ; 

But  now  they  are  past,  and  I sigh, 

And  I grieve  that  I priz’d  them  no  more.'* 

When  forc’d  the  fair  nymph  to  forego, 

What  anguish  I felt  in  tny  heart ! 

Yet  I thought — but  it  might  not  bo  so— 

’Twas  with  pain  that  she  saw  me  depart. 

She  gaz’d  as  I slowly  withdrew. 

My  path  I could  hardly  discern ; 

So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 

I thought  that  she  bade  me  return.’’ 

In  the  second  this  passage  has  its  prettincss,  though  it  be  not 
equal  to  the  former  : 


**  Rowe  Imitated  Tusaer  (d.  1580). 

What  look  yo,  I pray  you  show  what? 

Scenes  painted  with  rlietorlck  One? 

Good  husbandry  seeketh  not  that, 

Nor  Is’t  any  meaning  of  mine.— Tcssia. 

■*  now  mneh  loever  I valued  him  [Lerett],  I now  wish  that  I had  valued  him  morek— 
JoHSiaoH  to  Laogton,  March  20, 1732. 
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“ I have  found  out  a gift  for  my  fair ; 

I have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed : 
lint  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  ’twas  ii  barbarous  deed  : 

I'or  he  ne’er  could  be  true  she  averr’d, 

Who  could  rob  a poor  bird  of  its  young ; 

And  I lov’d  her  the  more  when  I beard 
r Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue.” 

la  the  third  he  mentions  the  common-places  of  amorous  poetry 
with  some  address  : 

“ ’T  is  his  with  mock  passion  to  glow  ! 

’T  is  his  in  smooth  talcs  to  unfold, 

How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow, 

And  her  bosom,  be  .sure,  is  as  cold: 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain. 

With  the  notes  of  his  charmer  to  vie ; 

How  they  vary  their  accents  in  vain, 

Kepiue  at  her  triumphs,  and  die.” 

In  the  fourth  I find  nothing  better  than  this  natural  strain  of 
Hope : 

Alas ! from  the  day  that  we  met, 

W’hat  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes? 

When  I cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repose. 

Yet  Time  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flower,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree, 

Which  I reared  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 

In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me.” 

His  ‘ Levities  ’ are  by  their  title  exempted  from  the  severities  of 
criticism  ; yet  it  may  be  remarked  in  a few  words,  that  his  humour 
is  sometimes  gross,  and  seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  Moral  Poems  the  first  is,  ‘ The  Choice  of  Hercules,’  from 
Xenophon.  The  numbers  are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant,  and  the 
thoughts  just;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wished,  which  it 
might  have  had  by  brevity  and  compression.  His  ‘ Fate  of  Deli- 
cacy’ has  an  air  of  gaiety,  but  not  a very  pointed  and  general 
moral.  His  blank  verses,  those  that  can  read  them  may  probably 
find  to  ho  like  the  blank  verses  of  his  neighbours.  ‘ Love  and 
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Honour’  is  derived  from  the  old  ballad,  ‘Did  3'ou  not  hear  of  a 
Spanish  Lady  ?’ — I wish  it  well  enough  to  wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

‘ Tlie  Schoolmi.strcs.s,’  of  which  I know  not  what  claim  it  has  to 
stand  among  the  Moral  Works,  is  .surely  the  most  pleasing  of  Shen- 
slonc’.s  performances.’’  The  adoption  of  a particular  style,  in  light 
and  short  compositions,  contributes  much  to  the  increase  of  plea- 
sure : we  are  entertained  at  once  with  two  imitations,  of  nature  in 
the  sentiments,  of  the  original  author  in  the  style,  and  between 
them  the  mind  is  kept  in  perpetual  employment.'® 

The  general  recommendation  of  Shenstone  is  easiness  and  sim- 
plicity ; his  general  defect  is  want  of  comprehension  and  variety'. 
Had  his  mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge,  whether  he  could 
have  been  great  I know  not ; he  could  certainly  have  ‘been 
agreeable.” 

This  Vr as  Dodsley *8  blunder;  for  Shenstone  In  the  first  edition  added  an“Indcx»**  **  a 
ludicrous  Index,”  as  he  tells  us  in  his  letters,  “to  show  (fools)  that  I am  in  jest.”  Ilia 
motto, 

0,  qua  Sol  habltahilcs 
lllustrat  Oras,  maxima  Principum. — IIor. 

was  designed  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  printed  the  Index  in  his  ' Curiosities  of 
Literature.* 

“ ^\Tien  I bought  him  [Spenser]  first,  I read  a page  or  two  of  * The  Faerie  Queene,*  and 
cared  not  to  proceed.  After  that  Pope’s  made  me  consider  him  ludicrously;  and  in 

that  light  I think  one  may  read  him  with  pleasure.” — Shenstone. 

‘ The  Schoolmistress  ’ is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  masterly. — QR.kY:  Letter  to  Walpole 
(Works  by  Mitford,  Ui.,  89). 

This  poem  [The  Schoolmistress]  is  one  of  those  happinesses  in  which  a poet  excels  himself, 
as  there  is  nothing  In  all  Shenstone  which  any  way  approaches  it  in  merit;  and  though  1 
dislike  the  Imitations  of  our  old  English  poets  in  general,  yet  on  this  minute  subject  the  anti- 
quity of  the  style  produces  a very  ludicrous  solemnity. — Goi.dsmitu  : Works  hy  Cunningham 
Ui.,  430. 

A man  of  a merely  argumentative  cast  will  read  poetry  as  prose ; will  only  regard  the 
quantum  It  contains  of  solid  reasoning.— Shenstonk  : Works^  IL,  231,  ed.  1778, 
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Bom  at  Upham,  !n  Hampshire — Educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford — His  first  Poetry — Is 
patronised  by  the  Duke  of  Wharton — Publishes  his  ‘ Universal  Passion  ’ — Writes  for  the 
Stage — Enters  into  Holy  Orders — Receives  a Pension  of  200^  a-year  from  George  I. — Marries 
— Death  of  His  Wife — Publishes  ‘The  Complaint,  or  Night  Thoughts’ — Presented  to  the  Liv- 
ing of  Welwj'n,  in  Ilertfordslurc — Ilis  only  Son — Death  and  Burial  at  Welwyn — Works  and 
Character. 

The  following  Life  was  written,  at  my  request,  by  a gentleman  * who 
had  better  information  than  I could  easily  have  obtained  ; and  the 
public  will  perhaps  wish  that  I had  solicited  and  obtained  more  such 
favours  from  him. 

“ Dear  Sir, — In  consequence  of  our  different  conversations  about 
authentic  materials  for  the  Life  of  Young,  I send  you  the  following 
detail  : — 

Of  great  men,  something  must  always  be  said  to  gratify  curiosity. 
Of  the  illustrious  author  of  the  ‘Night  Thoughts’  much  has  been  - 
told  of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs  ; and  little  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell  that  of  which  proofs,  with  little 
trouble,  might  have  been  procured. 

Edward  Youno  was  born  at  TJpham,  near  Winchester,  in  June, 
1681.  He  was  the  son  of  Edward  Young,  at  that  time  Fellow  of 
Winchester  College  and  rector  of  Upham  ; ’ who  was  the  son  of  Jo. 
Young  of  Woodhay  in  Berkshire,  styled  by  Wood  gentleman.  In 

' Mr.  (aRerirards  Sir  Herbert)  CroR.  He  died  at  Paris  aRer  fiReen  years’  residence  In  that 
city,  AprU  2T,  1816. 

“ This  ‘ Life  ’ of  Young  was  written  by  a friend  of  his  son.  What  Is  crossed  with  black  is  ex- 
punged by  the  author;  what  is  crossed  with  red  Is  expunged  by  me.  If  you  find  anything 
more  that  can  be  well  omitted,  I shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  yet  shorter.” — Jobkson  to  Nichols. 

’ Of  the  house  in  which  Young  was  born  (now  no  longer  standing)  there  is  a view  in  the 
‘ Gentleman's  Magazine ' for  March,  1S29.  When  Josepli  Warton  had  the  living  of  Uphara,  he 
placed  the  following  inscription  in  the  room  In  wliich  the  poet  was  born : — “ In  hoc  cubiculo 
natus  erat  eximius  ille  Poeta  Edvardus  Young,  1681.”  This  inscription  is  preserved  in  the  new 
rectory. 
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September,  1082,  tlio  poet’s  fattier  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of 
(lilliiie'imm  Minor,  in  the  church  of  Sarnm,  by  llishop  Ward. 
Wlieu  \\'ard’.<  fucnlties  were  ini|)aired  throu^li  age,  his  duties  were 
neces.-arily  performed  by  others.  We  learn  from  U’ood  that,  at  a 
visitation  of  Sprat’s,  July  the  12th,  lOSG,  the  prebendary  preached 
a Latin  sermon,  afterwards  published,  with  whicli  the  bishop  was  so 
jileased,  that  he  told  the  chapter  he  was  concerned  to  find  the 
preacher  had  one  of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  church.  Some 
time  after  thi.s,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and  reputation,  or  of  the 
interest  of  Lord  Bradford,  to  whom,  in  1702,  he  dedicated  two  vo- 
lumes of  sermons,’he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  jirefcrred  to  the  deanery  of  Sarnm.  Jacob,  who 
wrote  in  1720,’  says,  “ He  was  chaplain  and  clerk  oT  the  closet  to 
the  late  Queen  [Anne],  who  honoured  him  by  standing  godmother 
to  the  poet.”  His  Fcllow’ship  of  Winchester  he  resigned  in  favour 
of  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  married  his  only  daugh- 
ter. The  dean  died  at  Sarum,  after  a short  illness,  in  1705,  in  the 
si.vty-third  year  of  his  age.*  On  the  Sunday  after  his  decease  Bishop ' 
Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral,  and  began  his  sermon  with  say- 
ing, “ Death  has  been  of  late  walking  round  us,  and  making  breach 
ujion  breach  ujion  us,  and  has  now  carried  away  the  head  of  this 
body  with  a stroke  ; so  that  he,  whom  yon  saw  a week  ago  distri- 
buting the  holy  mysteries,  is  now  laid  in  the  dust.  But  he  still  lives 
in  the  many  excellent  directions  he  has  left  us,  both  how  to  live  and 
how  to  die.” 

The  dean  placed  his  son  upon  the  foundation  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege, where  he  had  himself  been  educated.  At  this  school  Edward 
Young  remained  till  the  election  after  his  eighteenth  birth-day,  the 
period  at  which  those  upon  the  foundation  arc  superannuated. 
Whether  he  did  not  betray  his  abilities  early  in  life,  or  his  masters 
had  not  skill  enough  to  di.scover  in  their  pu])il  any  marks  of  genius 
for  wliich  he  merited  reward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  him  the  rewards  provided  for 

• ‘ The  Poetical  Rcf;rister,’  Svo.,  1723,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

* And  was  burietiin  Salishury  Oathetiru),  wliere  a monument  to  h»  incniory  Itutllh  to  be 
*een.  On  a stone  in  Chiddlngford  Church,  in  Surrey,  is  this  inscription: — “Here  lycth  the 
body  of  Judeth,  widow  of  the  Uev.  Kdwurd  Young,  late  Dean  of  Sarum,  who  dyed  Dec.  y«  8lh, 
in  the  69lh  year  of  her  age,  Anno  Dom»«  1714.”  This  was  the  poet’s  mother. 
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merit  by  William  of  Wykeham,  certain  it  is  that  to  an  Oxford  fel. 
loH'sIiip  our  poet  did  not  succeed.  15y  chance,  or  by  choice,  New 
College  cannot  claim  the  honour  of  numbering  among  its  fellows  him 
who  wrote  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts.' 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  entered  an  independent 
member  of  New  College,  that  he  might  live  at  little  expense  in  the 
warden’s  lodgings,  who  was  a particular  friend  of  his  father’s,  till 
he  should  be  qualified  to  stand  for  a fellowship  at  All  Souls.  In  a 
few  months  the  warden  of  New  College  died,  lie  then  removed  to 
Corpus  College.  The  pre.sidcnt  of  this  society,  from  regard  also  for 
his  father,  invited  him  thither,  in  order  to  lessen  his  academical  ex- 
penses. In  1708  he  was  nominated  to  a law  fellowship  at  All  Souls 
by  Archbishop  Tenison,  into  whose  hands  it  came  by  devolution. 
Such  repeated  patronage,  while  it  justifies  Burnet’s  praise  of  the 
father,  reflects  credit  on  the  conduet  of  the  son.  The  manner  in 
which  it  was  exerted  seems  to  prove  that  the  father  did  not  leave 
behind  him  much  wealth. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Cjyi]  Laws,  apd  hia  Dnctnr’;^  dngi-AP.  ou  the  10th  of  June,  1719. 

Soon  after  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  discovered,  it  is  said,  an  inclina- 
tion for  pupils.  Whether  he  ever  commenced  tutor  is  not  known. 
None  has  hitherto  boasted  to  have  received  his  academical  instruc- 
tion from  the  author  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts.’ 

It  is  probable  that  his  college  was  proud  of  him  no  less  as  a 
scholar  than  as  a poet  ; for  in  1716,  when  the  foundation  of  the 
Codrington  Library  was  laid,  two  years  after  he  had  taken  his 
Bachelor’s  degree.  Young  was  appointed  to  speak  the  Latin  oration. 
This  is  at  least  particular  for  being  dedicated  in  English  “ To  the 
Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Family.”  To  these  ladies  he  says,  “ that 
he  was  unavoidably  flung  into  a singularity,  by  being  obliged  to 
write  ail  epistle  dedicatory  void  of  common-place,  and  such  an  one 
as  was  never  published  before  by  any  autliof'whatever  : that  this 
practice  absolved  them  from  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was 
prc.sented  to  them  ; and  that  the  bookseller  approved  of  it,  because 
it  would  make  people  stare,  was  absurd  enough,  and  perfectly 
right.” 

Of  this  oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his  own  edition  of  his 
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' works  ; and  prefi.xcd  to  an  edition  by  Curll  and  Tonson,  in  lt41,  is 
a letter  from  Young  to  Curll,  if  we  naay  credit  Curll,  dated  Decem- 
ber the  9th,  1139,  wherein  he  says  that  be  has  not  leisure  to  review 
what  he  formerly  wrote,  and  adds,  “ I have  not  the  ‘ Epistle  to 
Lord  Lansdown.’  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  I would  have  you 
omit  that,  and  the  oration  on  Codrington.  I think  the  collection 
will  sell  better  without  them.” 

There  are  who  relate  that,  when  first  Young  found  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  his  own  master  at  All  Souls,  he  was  not  the  ornament 
to  religion  and  morality  which  he  afterwards  became. 

Tlie  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased  some  time  before 
by  his  death;  and  Young  was  certainly  not  ashamed  to  be  patronized 
by  the  infamous  Wharton.  But  Wharton  befriended  in  Young, 
perhaps,  the  poet,  and  particularly  the  tragedian.  If  virtuous 
authors  must  be  patronized  only  by  virtuous  peers,  who  shall  point 
them  out  ? 

Yet  Pope  is  said  by  Ruffhead  ‘ to  have  told  Warburton,  that 
“ Young  had  much  of  a sublime  genius,  though  without  common 
sense  ; so  that  his  genius,  having  no  guide,  was  perpetually  liable 
to  degenerate  into  bombast.  Thus  made  him  pass  a foolish  youth, 
the  sport  of  peers  and  poets:  but  his  having  a very  good  heart  enabled 
him  to  support  the  clerical  character  when  he  assumed  it,  first  with 
decency,  and  afterwards  with  honour. 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young’s  morality  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong;  but  Tindal  could  not  err  in  his  opinion 
of  Young’s  warmth  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Tindal 
used  to  spend  much  of  his  time  at  All  Souls.  “ The  other  boys,” 
said  the  atheist,  “ I can  always  answer,  because  I always  know 
whence  they  have  their  arguments,  which  I have  read  a hundred 
times  ; but  that  fellow  Young  is  continually  pestering  me  with  some- 
thing of  his  own.” " 

After  all  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Young  may  bo  reconcileable. 

^ KuEtliead's  ‘ Life  of  Pope,'  p.  291, 

" As  my  great  friend  is  now  become  the  subject  of  biography,  it  should  be  told  that  every 
time  I called  upon  .lohnsoii  during  the  time  I was  employed  in  collecting  materials  for  this 
Life  and  putting  it  together,  he  never  sullered  me  to  depart  without  some  such  farewell  as 
this : “ Don’t  forget  that  rascal  Tindal,  Sir : be  sure  to  hang  up  the  Atheist alluding  to  tlib 
anecdote,  which  Johnson  had  mentioned  to  me, — Herbert  Croft. 
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Young  might,  for  two  or  three  years,  hare  tried  that  kind  of  life, 
in  which  his  natural  principles  would  not  suffer  him  to  wallow  long. 
If  this  were  so,  he  has  left  behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in 
favour  of  virluc,  but  the  potent  testimony  of  e.xpericnce  against 
vice. 

We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earliest  )>roductions  was  more 
serious  than  what  comes  from  the  generality  of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  good  fortune  of  Addison  to  the 
‘ Poem  to  Ilis  Majesty,’  presented  with  a copy  of  vcrsc.s,  to  Somers; 
and  hoped  that  he  also  might  soar  to  wealth  and  honours  on  wings 
of  the  same  kind.  Ilis  first  poetical  flight  was  when  Queen  Anne 
called  up  to  the  House  of  liOrds  the  sons  to  the  Earls  of  Xorthamjr- 
ton  and  Aylesbury,  and  added,  in  one  day,  ten  others  to  the  num- 
ber of  peers.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of 
the  new  lords,  he  published,  in  1713,  ‘ An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable the  Lord  Lansdown.’  ’ In  this  composition  the  poet  pours 
out  his  panegyric  with  the  extravagance  of  a young  man,  who 
thinks  his  present  stock  of  wealth  will  never  be  exhausted. 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  late 
peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to  be  done  by  showing  that  men  are 
slain  in  war,  and  that  ia  peace  “ harvests  wave,  and  commerce 
sw’ells  her  sail.”  If  this  be  humanity,  for  which  he  meant  it,  is  it 
politics  ? Another  j)urposc  of  this  epistle  appears  to  have  been  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  reception  of  some  tragedy  he  might  have 
in  hand.  His  Lordship’s  patronage,  he  says,  will  not  let  him 
“ repent  his  pas.sion  for  the  stage  and  the  particular  praise 
bestowed  on  ‘ Othello’  and  ‘ Oroonoko  ’ looks  as  if  some  such  char- 
acter as  Zanga  was  even  then  in  contemplation.  The  afifectionato 
mention  of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrison  of  New  College,  at  the 
close  of  this  poem,  is  an  instance  of  Young’s  art,  which  displayed 
itself  so  wonderfully  some  time  afterwards  in  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts,’ 
of  making  the  public  a j)arty  in  his  private  sorrow'. 

" ShoutChjTRtice  call  upon  yon  to  cPTi.srrrc' this  poem,  it  ought  at 
least  to  be  remembered  that  he  did  not  insert  it  in  his  works  ; and 
that  in  the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  seen,  he  advises  its  omission. 
The  booksellers,  in  the  late  body  of  English  poetry,  should  have  dio- 

’ rrinted  in  folio,  1713,  for  Bernard  Unlot. 

von.  H.  22* 
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tinguished  what  was  deliberately  rejected  by  the  respective  authors. 
This  I shall  be  careful  to  do  with  regard  to  Young.  “ I think,” 
says  he,  “ the  following  pieces  in  four  volumes  to  be  the  most 
excusable  of  all  that  I have  written  ; and  1 wish  less  apology  was 
needful  for  these.  As  there  is  no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the 
pieces  here  published  I have  revised  and  corrected,  and  rendered 
them  as  pardonable  as  it  was  in  my  pow'cr  to  do.” 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  only  against  literary  sin- 
ners ? 

When  Addison  published  ‘ Cato  ’ in  1713,  Young  had  the  honour 
of  prefixing  to  it  a recommendatory  copy  of  verseS.  This  is  one  of 
the  pieces  which  the  author  of  the  ‘Night  Thoughts’  did  not 
republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  poem  on  ‘The  Last  Day’  Addison  did 
not  return  Young’s  compliment;  but ‘The  Englishman  ’ of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1T13,  which  was  probably  written  by  Addison,  speaks  hind- 
somely  of  this  poem.  ‘ The  Last  Day  ’ w'as  published  soon  after  the 
peace.  The  vice-chancellor’s  imprimatur  (for  it  \^as  first  printed  at 
O.xford)"  is  dated  May  the  19th,  l’I13.  From  the  exordium  Young 
appears  to  have  .spent  some  time  on  the  composition  of  it.  While 
other  bards  “ with  Briton’s  hero  set  their  souls  on  fire,”  he  draws, 
he  says,  a deeper  scene.  Marlborough  had  been  considered  by  Bri- 
tain as  her  hero;  but,  when  ‘ Tjie  Last  D^  ’ was  published,  female 
cabal  had  blasted  for  a time  the  laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  serious 
poem  was  finished  by  Young  as  early  as  lllO,  before  he  was  thirty; 
for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  ‘ The  Tatler.’  It  was  inscribed  to  the 
Queen  [Aune],  in  a dedication  which,  for  some  reason,  he  did  not 
admit  iijto  his  w'orks.  It  tells  her  that  his  only  title  to  the  great 
'iiOllC^  he  now  does  himself  is  the  obligation  which  he  formerly 
received  from  her  royal  indulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  unless  he  alluded  to  her 
being  his  godmother.  He  is  said  indeed  to  have  been  engaged  at  a 
settled  stipend  as  a writer  for  the  Court.  In  Sw'ift’s  ‘ llhapsody  on 
Poetry  ’ are  these  lines,  speaking  of  the  Court ; 

^ Dr.  Johnson,  in  many  cases,  thought  and  directed  dilTercntly,  particularly  in  Young'f 
V\'orks. — John  NicnoL.s.  (Note  in  Johnsou^s  Lives.) 

• In  8vo.  “ Oxford : printed  at  the  Theatre,  for  Edward  Whistler,  1713.” 
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“ Whence  Gay  was  banish’d  in  disgrace, 

Where  Pope  will  never  shown  his  face, 

Where  Y must  torture  his  invention 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension.” 

/ 

That  Y means  Yonng  seems  clear  from  four  other  lines  in 

the  same  poem  : 

“Attend,  ye  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Gays, 

And  tune  your  harps  and  strew  your  bays; 

Your  panegyrics  here  provide  ; 

You  cannot  err  on  flattery’s  side.” 

Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty  that  Young  was  a pensioner  ? 
In  all  modern  periods  of  this  country  have  not  the  writers  on  one 
side  been  regularly  called  hirelings,  and  on  the  other  patriots  ? 

Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly  political.  It  .speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  late  peace  ; it  gives  her  Majesty  praise 
indeed  for  her  victories,  but  says  that  the  author  is  more  pleased  to 
see  her  rise  from  this  lower  world,  soaring  above  the  clouds,  passing 
the  first  and  second  heavens,  and  leaving  the  fixed  stars  behind  her; 
nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  he  says,  bnt  keep  her  still  in  view  through 
the  boundless  spaces  on  the  other  side  of  creation,  in  her  journey 
towards  eternal  bli.ss,  till  he  behold  the  heaven  of  heavens  open,  and 
angels  receiving  and  conveying  her  still  onward  from  the  stretch  of 
his  imagination,  which  tires  in  her  j)ursuit,  and  falls  back  again  to 
earth. 

The  Queen  was  soon  called  away  from  this  lower  world  to  a place 
where  human  praise  or  human  flattery,  even  less  general  than  this, 

I can  say  with  certainty  Young  had  a pension  of  200^.  a-year,  from  1725  till  hU  death  la 
1765.  The  Royal  Sign-Manual  Warrant  of  George  I.  which  gave  him  the  pension  was  first 
printed  by  me  in  the  * Gentleman’s  Magazine*  for  July  1850 

**  Gkorgr  U — Our  will  and  pleasure  is,  and  we  do  hereby  direct  and  require,  that  an  annual 
pension  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds  be  established  and  paid  by  you  from  Lady  Day,  1725,  unto 
Kdward  Young,  Doctor  of  Laws,  during  Our  Pleasure,  by  quarterly  payments,  in  such  and  the 
like  manner,  &c.  &c 

“Given  ut  our  Court  at  St.  James’s,  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1726,  in  the  12th  year  of  our 
reign, 

“By  His  Majesty’s  Command, 

“R.  Walpole. 

“Will.  Yonqb. 

“Wm.  Stbicklahd, 

“To  our  trusty  and  weU-bcloved  Walter  Chetwynd,  Esq.” 

^AudU  Office  Enrolmi'uU^  M.,  p 529. 
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are  of  little  consequence.  If  Young  thought  the  dedication  con- 
tained only  tlie  praise  of  truth,  he  should  not  have  omitted  it  in  his 
works  \S^as  he  conscious  of  the  exaggeration  of  party  ? Tlien  he 
should  not  have  written  it.  The  poem  itself  is  not  without  a glance 
towards  politics,  notwiiLstanding  the  subject.  The  cry  that  the 
Church  was  in  danger  had  not  yet  subsided.  ‘ Tlie  Last  Day,’  writ- 
ten by  a layman,  was  much  approved  by  the  Ministry  and  their 
friends. 

Before  the  Queen’s  death,  ‘ TlifiJ^rce  of  Religion,  or  Vajiquigbed 
Love,’ " was  sent  into  the  world.  This  poem  is  founded  on  the  exe- 
■'cution  Of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  Lord  Guildford,  1554  ; 
a story  chosen  for  the  subject  of  a tragedy  by  Edmund  Smith,  and 
wrought  into  a tragedy  by  Rowe.  The  dedication  of  it  to  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  '■*  does  not  appear  in  his  own  edition,  lie 
hopes  it  may  be  some  excu.se  for  his  presumption  that  the  story 
could  not  have  been  read  without  thoughts  of  the  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, though  it  had  been  dedicated  to  another.  “ To  behold,”  he 
proceeds,  “ a person  ow/y  virtuous,  stirs  in  us  a prudent  regret  ; to 
behold  a person  ori/y  amiable  to  the  sight,  warms  us  with  a religious 
indignation  ; but  to  turn  our  eyes  on  a Countess  of  Salisbury,  gives 
us  pleasure  and  improvement ; it  works  a sort  of  miracle,  ot  casions 
the  bias  of  our  nature  to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes  our  very  senses 
and  affections  converts  to  religion,  and  promoters  of  our  duty.”  His 
flattery  was  as  ready  for  the  other  sox  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  least 
as  well  adapted. 

August  the  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his  friend  Jervas,  that 
he  is  just  arrived  from  Oxford  ; that  every  one  is  much  concerned 
for  the  Queen’s  death,  but  that  no  panegyrics  are  yet  ready  for  the 
King.  Nothing  like  friendship  had  yet  taken  place  between 
Pope  and  Young  ; for,  soon  after  the  event  which  Pope  mentions. 
Young  published  a poem  on  the  Queen’s  death,  and  his  Majesty’s 
acce.ssion  to  the  throne.  It  is  inscribed  to  Addison,  then  Secretary 
to  the  Lords  Justices.  Whatever  were  the  obligations  which  he 


‘The  Force  of  Religion;  or  Vanquish’d  Love.  A Poem.  In  two  Books.  By  Edward 
Young,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxon.  London  : printed  for  E.  Curl!  and  J.  I’emberton, 
against  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  In  Fleet  Street,  1714.’ 

Anne  Tuaon,  daughter  of  Thomas  Tufton,  Earl  of  Tbanet. 
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had  formerly  received  from  Anne,  the  poet  appears  to  aim  at  soiiic- 
tl\ing^of  the  same  sorf  from  George.  Of  the  poem  the  intention 
seems  'to'  have  becu*Td^ldio\v' tliat  he  had  the  same  extravagant 
strain  of  praise  for  a King  as  for  a Queen.  To  discover,  at  the 
very  outset  of  a foreigner’s  reign,  that  the  gods  bless  his  new 
subjects  in  such  a King,  is  something  more  than  i)raise.  Neither 
was  this  deemed  one  of  his  cxmsabk  pieces.  \Ve  do  not  find  it  in 
his  Works." 

Young’s  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with  Lady  Anne  Whar- 
ton, the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Wharton,  Esq.,  afterwards  Marquis 
of  Wharton  ; a lady  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents  by  Burnet 
and  by  Waller. 

To  the  Dean  of  Saruin’s  visitation  sermon,  already  mentioned, 
were  added  some  verses  “ by  that  excellent  poetess  Mrs.  Anne 
Wharton,”  upon  its  being  translated  into  English,  at  the  instance 
of  Waller,  by  Atwood.  Wharton,  after  he  became  ennobled,  did 
not  drop  the  son  of  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during  the  short  time 
he  lived.  Young  found  a patron,  and  in  his  dissolute  descendant 
a friend  and  a companion.  The  Marquis  died  in  April,  1715.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year  the  young  Marquis  set  out  upon  his 
travels,  from  which  he  returned  in  about  a twelvemonth.  The 
beginning  of  1717  carried  him  to  Ireland,  where,  says  the  Bio- 
graphia,  “ ou  the  score  of  his  extraordinary  qualities,  he  had  the 
honour  done  him  of  being  admitted,  though  under  age,  to  take  his 
scat  in  the  House  of  Lords.” 

With  this  unhappy  character  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Young  went 
to  Ireland.  From  his  letter  to  Bichardson  on  ‘ Original  Composi- 
tion,’ it  is  clear  he  wa.s,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  in  that  country. 
“ I remember,”  says  he,  in  that  letter,  speaking  of  Swift,  “as  I and 
others  were  taking  with  him  an  evening  walk,  about  a mile  out  of 
Dublin,  he  stopped  short  ; we  passed  on  ; but  perceiving  he  did  not 
follow  us,  I went  back,  and  found  him  fixed  as  a statue,  and 
earnestly  gazing  upward  at  a noble  elm,  which  iu  its  uppermost 
branches  was  much  withered  and  decayed.  Pointing  at  it,  he  said, 
'I  shall  be  like  that  tree,  I shall  die  at  top.’”  It  is  not  probable 

**  That  U,  In  the  edition  of  his  Works  pubUshed  by  the  poet  liimself  In  1762,  4 vols.  12mo. 
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that  this  visit  to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  thither  with  his  avowed  friend  and  patron  ? 

From  ‘The  Englishman’  it  appears  that  a tragedy  by  Young 
was  in  the  theatre  so  early  as  1113.  Yet  ‘Eusiris’  was  not 
brought  upon  Drury-Laiie  stage  till  1119.'*  It  was  inscribed  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle, “ because  “the  late  instances  he  had  received 
of  his  Grace’s  undeserved  and  uncommon  favour,  in  an  affair  of 
some  consequence  (foreign  to  the  theatre),  had  taken  from  him  the 
privilege  of  choosing  a patron.”  The  dedication  he  afterwards 
suppressed. 

‘ Dgsiris  ’ was  followed  in  the  year  1121  by  ‘ The^Revengc.’  lie 
dedicated  this  famous  tragedy  to  the  Duke  of  Wharton.  Your 
Grace,”  says  the  dedication,  “ has  been  pleased  to  make  yourself 
accessary  to  the  following  scenes,  not  only  by  suggesting  the  most 
beautiful  incident  in  them,  but  by  making  all  possible  provision  for 
the  success  of  the  whole.” 

That  his  Grace  should  have  suggested  the  incident  to  which  he 
alludes,  whatever  that  incident  might  have  been,  is  not  unlikely. 
The  last  mental  exertion  of  the  superannuated  young  man,  in  his 
quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some  scenes  of  a tragedy  on  the 
story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dedicated  ‘ Marriage  a la  Mode  ’ to  Wharton’s  infamous 
relation  Rochester,  whom  he  acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender 
of  his  poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Young  concludes 
his  address  to  Wharton  thus — “ ily  iwcscut  fortune  is  his  bounty, 
and  my  future  his  care,  which  I will  venture  to  say  will  be  always 
remembered  to  his  honour,  since  he,  I know,  intended  his  generosity 
as  an  encouragement  to  merit,  though,  through  his  very  pardonable 
partiMity  to  one  who  boars  him  so  sincere  a duty  and  respect,  I 
happen  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it.”  That  he  ever  had  such  a 
patron  a.s  Wharton,  Young  took  all  the  pains  in  his  power  to  con- 
ceal from  the  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  from  his  works. 

The  first  night  was  the  Tth  March,  1718“19.  It  ran  nine  nlghU ; au<l  Lintot,  on  the 
14th  Feb  1713-19,  paid  Young42^  for  “a  half  share*'  in  its  publication.  It  was  printed  for 
Tonson,  in  8vo.,  price  6tf. 

**  Afterwards  Prime  Minister;  died  1768. 

**  Young,  in  1721,  sold  the  copyright  of  'The  Revenge  ' for  50^  (Malone’s  Shakespeare 
by  Boswell,  ill.  164.) 
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He  should  have  remembered  that  he  at  the  same  time  concealed  his 
obligation  to  Wliarton  for  ihevioat  ItaiUifid  incident  in  what  is  surely 
not  his  least  beautiful  composition.  The  j)assage  just  quoted  is,  in  a 
poem  afterwards  addressed  to  Walpole,  literally  copied  : — 

Be  this  thy  partial  smile  from  censure  free  ; 

’Twas  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me.” 

While  Young,  who,  in  his  ‘Love  of  Fame,’  complains  grievously 
how  often  ‘ dedications  wash  an  yEthiop  white,’  was  painting  an 
amiable  Duke  of  Wharton  in  perishable  jtrose.  Pope  was,  perhaps, 
beginning  to  describe  the  “ scorn  and  wonder  of  his  days  ” in  lasting 
vergp. 

To  the  patronage  of  such  a character,  had  Young  studied  men  as 
much  as  Pope,  he  would  have  known  how  little  to  have  trusted. 
Young,  however,  was  certainly  indebted  to  it  for  something  mate- 
rial ; and  the  Duke’s  regard  for  Young,  added  to  his  ‘ Lust  of 
Praise,’  procured  to  All  Souls  College  a donation,  which  was  not  for 
gotten  by  the  poet  when  he  dedicated  ‘ The  llevenge.’ 

It  will  surprise  you  to  see  me  cite  second  Atkins,  Case  136,  Stiles 
versus  the  Attorney-General,  14th  March  1740,  as  authority  for  the 
life  of  a poet.  But  biographers  do  not  always  find  such  certain  guides 
as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom  they  record.  Chancellor  H.'.,d- 
wicke  was  to  determine  whether  two  annuities,  granted  by  the  Duke 
of  Wharton  to  Young,  were  for  legal  considerations.  One  was 
dated  the  24th  of  March,  1719,  and  accounted  for  his  Grace’s 
bounty  in  a style  princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal — “ con- 
sidering that  the  public  good  is  advanced  by  the  encouragement  of 
learning  and  the  polite  arts,  and  being  pleased  therein  with  the 
attempts  of  Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the  love  I 
bear  him,”  &c.  The  other  was  dated  the  10th  of  July,  1722. 

Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he  quitted  the  E.vetei 
family,  and  refused  an  annuity  of  100/.  which  had  been  oftered  him 
for  his  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to  Lortl  Burleigh,  uj)on  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  his  Grace’s 
assurances  of  providing  for  him  in  a much  more  ample  manner.  It 
also  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a bond  for  600/., 
dated  the  15th  of  March,  1721,  in  consideration  of  his  taking  several 
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journeys,  and  being  at  great  expenses,  in  order  to  be  chosen  mem- 
ber of  tlie  House  of  Commons  at  the  Duke’s  desire,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  his  not  taking  two  livings  of  200/.  and  400/.  in  the  gift  of  All 
Souls  College,  on  his  Grace’s  promises  of  serving  and  advancing 
him  in  the  world. 

Of  his  adventures  in  the  E.xeter  family  I am  unable  to  give  any 
account.  The  attempt  to  get  into  Parliament  was  at  Cirencester, 
where  Young  stood  a contested  election,  llis  Grace  discovered  in 
him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry.  Nor  was  this  judg- 
ment wrong.  Young,  after  he  took  orders,  became  a very  popular 
preacher,  and  was  much  followed  for  the  grace  and  auimation  of  his 
delivery.  By  his  oratorical  talents  he  was  ouce  in  his  life,  according 
to  the  Biographia,  deserted.  As  he  was  preaching  in  his  turn  at 
St.  James’.s,  he  jdainly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  command 
the  attention  of  his  audience.  This  so  alfcctcd  the  feelings  of  the 
l)reacher,  that  he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit  and  burst  into  tears.  But 
we  must  pursue  his  poetical  life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in  a Letter  addressed 
to  their  commou  friend  Tickell.”  For  the  secret  history  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  if  they  contain  any,  it  is  now  vain  to  seek  : 

"In  joy  once  join'd,  in  sorrow,  now,  for  years — 

Partner  in  grief,  ami  brother  of  my  tears, 

Tiekell,  accept  this  verse,  thy  mournful  due.” 

From  your  account  of  Tiekell  it  appears  that  he  and  Young  used 
to  “ communicate  to  each  either  whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to 
the  least  things.” 

In  1719  appeared  a ‘Paraphrase  on  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job.’ 
Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  had  not  long,  by  means  of  the 
seals,  been  qualified  for  a patron.  Of  this  work  the  author’s 
opinion  may  be  kuowm  from  his  Letter  to  Curll  : “ You  seem,  in 
the  Collection  you  propose,  to  have  omitted  what  I think  may  claim’ 
the  first  place  in  it ; I mean  ‘ A Translation  from  part  of  Job,’ 
printed  by  Mr.  Tonsoii.”  The  dedication,  which  was  only  suffered 

‘A  Letter  to  Mr.  Tiekell,  occasloneJ  by  the  Death  of  the  Kight  lIoDourable  Joseph 
Addison,  Esq,  Ky  E.  Voung,  LL  I).,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxon.’  Tonson,  1719,  foL 

This  is  conrirmcd  by  some  rough  drafts  of  Satires  in  Young's  handwriting  still  (1S54)  pre- 
serred  among  the  Tiekell  papers. 
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to  appear  in  Mr.  Tonson’s  edition,  while  it  speaks  with  satisfaction 
of  his  present  retirement,  seems  to  make  an  unusual  struggle  to 
escape  from  retirement.  But  every  one  who  sings  in  the  dark  does 
not  sing  from  joy.  It  is  addressed,  in  no  common  strain  of  flattery, 
to  a Chancellor  of  whom  he  clearly  appears  to  have  had  no  kind  of 
knowledge. 

Of  his  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  fix  the  dates 
without  the  assistance  of  first  editions,  which,  as  yon  had  occasion 
to  observe  in  your  account  of  Dryden,  are  with  difficulty  found.  We 
must  then  have  referred  to  the  poems,  to  discover  when  they  were 
written.  For  these  internal  notes  of  time  wo  should  not  have 
referred  in  vain.  The  first  Satire  laments  that  “ Guilt’s  chief  foe  in 
Addison  is  fled.”  The  second,  addressing  himself,  asks, 

“ Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a rhyme, 

Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time? 

A fool  slI  forty  i.s  a fool  indeed.” 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  separately  in  folio,  under  the 
title  of  ‘ The  Universal  I’assion.’  These  passages  fix  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  to  about  1725,  the  time  at  which  it  came  out.  As 
Young  seldom  suffered  his  pen  to  dry,  after  he  had  once  dipped  it  in 
poetry,  we  may  conclude  that  he  began  his  Satires  soon  after  he  had 
written  th§  ‘Paraphrase  on  Job.’  The  last  Satire  was  certainly 
finished  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1726.”  In  December,  1725, 
the  King,  in  his  passage  from  Ilclvoctsluys,  escaped  with  great  diffi- 
culty from  a stOrra  by  landing  at  Kye  ; and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Satire  turns  the  escape  into  a miracle,  in  such  an  encomiastic  strain 
of  compliment  as  poetry  too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  royalty. 

From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn, 

“ Midst  empire’s  charms,  bow  Carolina’s  heart 
Glow’d  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  art;” 

since  the  grateful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet, 

“ Her  favour  i.s  dilTus’d  to  tliat  degree. 

Excess  of  goodness!  it  has  dawn’d  on  me.” 

*•  It  was  published  in  1726,  in  folio. 
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Her  ^lajcsty  had  stood  godmother  and  given  her  name  to  a daughter 
of  the  lady  wliora  Young  married  in  1731,  and  had  jjerhaps  shown 
some  attention  to  Lady  Elizabetli’s  future  liusband. 

The  fifth  Satire,  ‘On  Women,’  was  not  published  till  1727,  and 
the  sixth  [on  the  same  subject]  not  till  1728. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  1728,  he  gathered  them  into  one  publi- 
cation,’" he  prefixed  a preface  ; in  which  he  observes,  that  “ no  man 
can  converse  much  in  the  world  but,  at  what  he  meets  with,  he  must 
cither  be  insensible  or  grieve,  or  be  angry  or  smile.  Now  to  smile 
at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule,”  he  adds,  “ I think  most  eligible,  as  it 
hurts  ourselves  least,  and  gives  vice  and  folly  the  greatest  ofieuce. 
....  Laughing  at  the  misconduct  of  the  world  will,  in  a great 
measure,  ease  us  of  any  more  disagreeable  passion  about  it.  One 
passion  is  more  efTectnally  driven  out  by  another  than  by  reason, 
whatever  some  teach.”  So  wrote,  and  so  of  course  thought,  the 
lively  and  witty  satirist  at  the  grave  age  of  almost  fifty,  wlio,  many 
years  earlier  in  life,  wrote  the  ‘ Last  Day.’  After  all.  Swift  pro- 
nounced of  these  Satires,  that  they  should  cither  have  been  more 
angry  or  more  merry. 

Is  it  not  somewhat  singular  that  Young  preserved,  without  any 
palliation,  this  preface,  so  bluntly  decisive  in  favour  of  laughing  at 
the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his  works  which  contains  the 
mournful,  angry,  gloomy  ‘ Night  Thoughts  ?’ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  preface  he  applies  Plato’s  beautiful  fable 
of  the  ‘Birth  of  Love’  to  modern  poetry,  with  the  addition,  “ that 
Poetry,  like  Love,  is  u little  subject  to  blindness,  which  makes  her 
mistake  her  way  to  preferments  and  honours  ; and  that  .she  retains  a 
dutiful  admiration  of  her  father’s  family  ; but  divides  her  favours, 
and  generally  lives  with  her  mother’s  relations.”  Poetry,  it  is  true, 
did  not  lead  Young  to  i)refermcnts  or  to  honours  ; but  was  there 
not  something  like  blindness  in  the  flattery  wliich  he  sometimes 
forced  her,  and  her  si.ster  Prose,  to  utter  ? She  was  alwiTys,  indeed, 
taught  by  him  to  entertain  a most  dutiful  admiration  of  riches  ; but 
surely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poetry,  had  no  connexion 

‘ Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Passion,  in  Seven  Cliaracteristical  Satires.  The  second 
edition,  corrected  and  altered,’  1728.  Tonson,  Svo.  Tlie  fourth  edition,  also  in  Svo.,  appeared 
In  1741. 
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with  her  whom  Plato  makes  the  inotlicr  of  Love.  That  he  could 
not  well  complain  of  being  related  to  Poverty  appears  clearly  from 
the  frequent  bounties  which  his  gratitude  records,  and  from  the 
wealth  which  he  left  behind  him.  Py  ‘The  Universal  Pas.sion’  ho 
acquired  no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three  thousand  pounds.  A 
considerable  sum  had  already  been  swallowed  up  in  the  South-Sea. 
For  this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  author.  Ilis  muse  makes 
poetical  use  more  than  once  of  a South-Sea  Dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Manuscript  Anecdotes,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  that  Young,  upon  the  publication 
of  his  ‘ Universal  Passion,’  received  from  the  Duke  of  Wharton” 
two  thousand  pounds  ; and  that,  when  one  of  his  friends  e.xclaiined, 
“ Two  thousand  pounds  for  a poem  !”  he  said  it  w as  the  bust 
bargain  he  ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the  poem  w'as  worth  four 
thou.sand. 

This  story  may  be  true  ; but  it  seems  to  have  been  raised  from 
the  two  answers  of  Lord  Burghley  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  Sjteu- 
ser’s  Life. 

After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  perha])s  without  the  hope  of 
])rcferments  and  honours,  to  such  names  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
Mr.  Dodington,  Air.  Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine, 
and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns  to  plain  panegyric.  In  1726 
he  addressed  a poem  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title 
sufliciently  e.vptains  the  intention.  If  Young  must  be  acknowledged 
a ready  ccleI)rator,  he  did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not  choose,  to  be  a 
lasting  one.  ‘The  Instalment’  is  among  the  pieces  he  did  not 
admit  into  the  number  of  his  excusable  writings ; yet  it  contains  a 
couplet  which  pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  of  bestowing 
immortality  ! 

“ Oil  liow  I Ion",  enkindled  by  the  tlicmo. 

In  deep  eternity  to  launcli  tliy  name!” 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  have  been  continued. 


In  all  the  etlUlont)  of  these  Lives  Unit  I have  tieen,  it  is  “Grafton;’*  hut  “Wharton” 
Is  Iho  Spence  reading.  The  same  error  occurs  In  the  story  of  tl»e  human  skult  with  the  candle 
lu  it,  p.  5d8. 
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possibly  increased,  in  this.”  Whatever  it  might  have  been,  the 
poet  thought  he  deserved  it ; for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  acknow- 
ledge what,  without  his  acknowledgment,  would  now  perhaps  never 
have  been  known  : 

“ My  breast,  0 Walpole,  glows  with  grateful  fire. 

The  streams  of  royal  bounty,  turn’d  by  thee, 

Refresh  the  dry  domains  of  poesy  ” 


It  was  continued,  but  not  increased.  Young  was  a servUe  courtier,  and  in  the  foiiowlng 
letter  is  seen  in  his  roost  abject  roood : — 


To  Mas.  Howard. 

“Madam,  Monday  Morning. 

“ I know  bis  majesty’s  goodness  to  ids  servants,  and  his  love  of  justice  in  generai,  so 
weil,  that  I am  confident,  if  His  Majesty  knew  roy  case,  I should  not  have  any  cause  to  de- 
spair of  his  gracious  favour  to  me. 


Abilities. 

Good  Manners. 
Service. 


Age. 

Want. 

SulTerlnga 

and 

Zeai 


for  his 
Majesty 


T/itSf,  madam,  arc  the  proper  points  of  consideration  in  the  person  that  humbly  hopes  his 
majesty’s  favour. 

As  to  Abilities,  aU  I can  presume  to  say  is,  I have  done  the  best  I could  to  improve 
tliem. 

As  to  Good  Manners,  I desire  no  favour,  if  any  just  objection  lies  against  them. 

As  for  Sertice,  I have  been  near  seven  years  in  his  majesty’s,  and  never  omitted  any  duty 
in  it,  which  few  can  say. 

As  for  Age,  1 am  turned  of  fifty. 

As  for  Want,  I have  no  manner  of  preferment. 

As  for  Sufferings,  I have  lost  £300  per  ann.  by  being  in  his  majesty’s  service ; as  I have 
shown  in  a ItefiresenUiHon  which  his  majesty  has  iieen  so  good  as  to  read  and  consider. 

As  for  Zeal,  I liave  written  nothing  without  showing  my  duty  to  their  majesties,  and  some 
pieces  are  dedicated  to  them. 

This,  madam,  is  the  short  and  true  state  of  my  case.  They  that  make  their  court  to  the 
ministers,  and  not  their  majesties,  succeed  better.  If  my  case  deserves  some  consideration, 
and  you  can  serve  me  in  it,  I humbly  hope  and  believe  you  will ; I shall  therefore  trouble  you 
no  farther  ; but  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  with  truest  respect  and  gratitude. 

Yours,  &c., 

Edward  Yocxo. 


P.S.  I have  some  hope  that  my  Lord  Town,shend  is  my  friend  ; if  therefore  soon,  and  before 
he  leaves  the  court,  you  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  me,  with  that  favour  you  have 
been  so  good  to  show,  I think  it  would  not  fail  of  success  ; and,  if  not,  I shall  owe  you  more 
than  any.’’ — Suffolk  Letters,  vol.  1.  p.  285. 
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If  the  purity  of  modern  patrioti.sm  will  terra  Young  a pensioner,  it 
must  at  least  be  confessed  he  was  a grateful  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  [Oeorge  IT.]  was  n.shered  in  by 
Young  with,  ‘ Ocean,  an  Ode.’  The  hint  of  it  wa.s  taken  from  the 
Royal  speech,  which  reconiincnded  the  increase  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  seamen  ; that  they  might  be  “invited,  rather  than 
compelled  by  force  and  violence,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  their 
country  ” — a plan  which  humanity  must  lament  that  policy  has  not 
even  yet  been  able,  or  willing,  to  carry  into  execution.  Prefixed  to 
the  original  publication  were  an  ‘ Ode’  to  the  King,  Pater  Patriie,’ 
and  an  ‘ Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry.’  It  is  but  justice  to  confess  that 
he  preserved  neither  of  them,  and  that  the  ode  itself,  which  in  the 
first  edition  and  in  the  last  consists  of  seventy-three  stanzas,  in  the 
author’s  own  edition  is  reduced  to  forty-nine.  Among  the  omitted 
passages  is  a “Wish”  that  concluded  the  poem,  which  few  would 
have  suspected  Young  of  forming,  and  of  which  few,  after  having 
formed  it,  w’ould  confess  something  like  their  shame  by  suppression. 

It  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  authoi'’s  opinion  that  he  intituled 
the  poem  ‘ Ocean,  an  Ode.  Concluding  with  a Wish.’  This  wish 
consists  of  thirteen  stanzas.  The  first  runs  thus  : 

“ 0 may  I steal 
Along  the  vale 

Of  humble  life,  secure  from  focal 
My  friend  sincere, 

My  judgment  clear, 

And  gentle  busincs.a  my  repose  !” 

The  three  last  stanzas  are  not  more  remarkable  for  just  rhymes  ; 
but  altogether  they  will  make  rather  a curious  page  in  the  life  of 
Young  : 

“ Prophetic  schemes. 

And  golden  dreams. 

May  I,  unsanguine,  cast  away  ! 

Ilavc  what  I have, 

And  live,  not  leave, 

Enamour’d  of  the  present  day  I 

My  ho  jrs,  my  own  1 
My  faults  unknown ! 
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My  chief  revenue  in  content! 

Then  leave  one  beam 
Of  honest  fame  I 

And  scorn  tlic  labour'd  monuuicnl! 

Unhurt  my  urn 
Till  that  great  icrn 
When  mighty  Nature's  self  shall  die, 

Time  cease  to  glide, 

With  human  pride. 

Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity!” 

It  is  whimsical  tliat  he,  who  w-as  soon  to  bid  adieu  to  rhyme, 
should  fix  upon  a measure  in  which  rhyme  abounds  even  to  satiety. 
Of  this  he  said,  in  his  ‘ Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,’  prefixed  to  the 
poem,  “ For  the  more  harmovy  likewise  I chose  the  frequent  return 
of  rhyme,  which  laid  me  under  great  difficulties.  But  difficulties 
overcome  give  grace  and  pleasure.  Nor  can  I account  for  the  plea- 
sure of  rhyme  in  general  (of  which  the  moderns  are  too  fond)  but 
from  this  truth.”  Yet  the  moderns  surely  deserve  not  much  censure 
for  their  fondness  of  what,  by  his  own  confession,  affords  pleasure, 
and  abounds  in  harmonj'. 

The  next  jiaragraph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur  to  him  when  he 
talked  of  “ that  great  turn  ” in  the  stanza  just  quoted.  “ But  then 
the  writer  must  take  care  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome.  That  is, 
he  must  make  rhyme  consistent  with  as  perfect  sense  and  expression 
as  could  be  expected  if  he  was  perfectly  free  from  that  shackle.” 

Another  j>art  of  this  Essay  will  convict  the  following  stanza  of, 
what  every  reader  will  discover  in  it,  “involuntary  burlesque.”.. 

“The  northern  blast,  \ 

The  shatter’d  mast, 

The  .syrt,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock, 

The  breaking  spout. 

The  stars  gone  oat. 

The  boiling  strait,  the  monster’s  shock.” 

But  would  the  English  poets  fill  quite  so  many  volumes  if  all  their 
productions  were  to  be  tried,  like  this,  by  an  elaborate  essay  on 
each  particular  species  o f poetry  of  which  they  exhibit  specimens  ? 

If  Y^oung  be  not  a lyric  poet,  he  is  at  least  a critic  in  that  sort 
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of  poetry  ; and  if  bis  lyric  poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it  was  first 
proved  so  by  his  own  criticism.  This  surely  is  candid. 

Milbournc  was  styled  by  Pope  “ tlie  fairest  of  critics,”  only  be- 
cause he  exhibited  his  own  version  of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with 
Pryden’s  which  he  condemned,  and  with  which  every  reader  had  it 
otherwise  in  his  power  to  compare  it.  Young  was  surely  not  the 
most  unfair  of  poets  for  prefixing  to  a lyric  composition  an  ‘ E.ssay 
on  Lyric  Poetry,’  so  just  and  impartial  as  to  condemn  himself. 

We  shall  soon  come  to  a work  before  which  we  find  indeed  no 
critical  essay,  but  which  disdains  to  shrink  from  the  touch-stone  of 
the  severest  critic,  and  which  certainly,  as  I remember  to  have  heard 
you  say,  if  it  contain  some  of  the  worst,  contains  also  some  of  the 
best  things  in  the  language. 

Soon  after  the  apj>earance  of  ‘ Ocean,’  when  he  was  almost  fifty, 
Young  entered  into  orders.  In  April  1728,  not  long  after  he  put  on 
* the  gown,  he  was  apiiointed  chaplain  to  George  the  Second. 

The  tragedy  of  ‘ The  Brothers,’  which  was  already  in  rehearsal, 
he  immediately  withdrew  from  the  stage.  The  managers  resigned  it 
with  some  reluctance  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new  clergyman.  The 
Ei)ilogue  to  ‘ The  Brothers,’  the  only  appendages  to  any  of  his  three 
plays  which  he  added  himself,  is,  I believe,  the  only  one  of  the  kind, 
lie  calls  it  an  historical  Epilogue.  Finding  that  “ Guilt’s  dreadful 
close  his  narrow  scene  denied,”  he,  in  a manner,  continues  the  tra- 
gedy in  the  Epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome  revenged  the  shade  of 
Demetrius,  and  punished  Perseus  “ for  this  night’s  deed.” 

Of  Young’s  taking  orders  something  is  told  by  a former  bio- 
grapher of  Pope,’*  which  places  the  easiness  and  simplicity  of  the 
poet  in  a singular  light.  When  he  determined  on  the  Church,  he 
did  not  address  himself  to  Sherlock,  to  Atterbury,  or  to  Hare  for 
the  best  instructions  in  theology,  but  to  Pope  ; who,  in  a youthful 
frolic,  advised  the  diligent  perusal  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  With  this 
treasure  Young  retired  from  interruption  to  an  obscure  place  in  the 
suburbs.  Ilis  poetical  guide  to  godliness  hearing  nothing  of  him 
during  half  a year,  and  apprehending  ho  might  have  carried  the  jest 
too  far,  sought  after  him,  and  found  him  just  in  time  to  prevent 
what  Ruffhead  calls  “ an  irretrievable  derangement.” 

Bumiead.  See  his  ‘Life  of  Pope,’  p.  291. 
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That  attachment  to  his  favourite  study  which  made  him  think  a 
poet  tlie  surest  guide  in  his  new  profession,  left  him  little  doubt 
whether  poetry  were  the  surest  patli  to  its  honours  and  preferments. 
Not  long  indeed  after  he  took  orders,  he  publi-^lied  in  prose,  1128, 

‘ A true  Estimate  of  Human  Life,’  dedicated,  notwithstanding  the 
Latin  quotations  with  wdiich  it  abounds,  to  the  Queen  ; and  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons,  1729,  on  the 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  intituled,  ‘ An  Apology  for  Princes,  or 
the  Reverence  due  to  Government.’  Rut  the  ‘ Second  Discourse,’ 
the  counterpart  of  his  ‘ Estimate,’  without  which  it  cannot  be  called 
“ a true  estimate,”  though  in  1728  it  was  announced  as  “ soon  to  be 
published,”  never  appeared;  and  his  old  friends  the  Muses  were  not 
forgotten.  In  1730  he  relapsed  to  poetry,  and  sent  into  the  world 
‘ Imperium  Pelagi : a Naval  Lyric,  written  in  imitation  of  Pindar’s 
Spirit,  occasioned  by  His  Majesty’s  Return  tvoin  Hanover,  Septem- 
ber, 1729,  and  the  succeeding  Peace.’  It  is  inscribed  to  the  Duke 
of  Chandos.  In  the  Preface  we  arc  told  that  the  Ode  is  the  most 
spirited  kind  of  Poetry,  and  that  the  Pindaric  is  the  most  spirited 
kind  of  Ode.  “ This  I speak,”  he  adds,  with  sufficient  candour,  “ at 
my  own  very  great  peril.  Rut  truth  has  an  eternal  title  to  our 
confession,  though  we  arc  sure  to  suffer  by  it.”  Rchold,  again,  the 
fairest  of  poets.  Young’s  ‘Imperium  Pelagi’  wms  ridiculed  in 
Fielding’s  ‘Tom  Thumb;’  but  let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of 
his  pieces  which  the  author  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts  ’ deliberately 
refused  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  he  published  two  Epistles 
to  Pope,  “ concerning  the  Authors  of  the  Age,”  1730.  Of  these 
poems  one  occasion  seems  to  have  been  an  apprehension  lest,  from 
the  liveliness  of  his  satires,  he  should  not  be  deemed  sufficiently 
serious  for  promotion  in  the  Church. 

In  July,  1730,  he  was  presented  by  his  College  to  the  rectory  of 
Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire.  In  May,  1731,  he  married  Lady 
Elizabeth  Lee,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of 
Colonel  Lee.”  His  connexion  with  this  lady  arose  from  his  father’s 
acquaintance,  already  mentioned,  with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  who 
was  co-heiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley  in  Oxfordshire. 

**  They  were  married  In  the  church  of  St,  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  27th  May,  1781. 
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Poetry  had  lately  been  tanght  by  Addison  to  aspire  to  the  arms  of 
nobility,  though  not  with  extraordinary  happiness. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now  gave  himself  up 
in  some  measure  to  the  comforts  of  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the 
expectations  of  that  preferment  which  he  thought  due  to  his 
poetical  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  so 
frequent  ly  been  exerted. 

The  next  production  of  his  Muse  was  ‘ The  Sea-piece,’  in  two 
odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an  ‘ Extempore 
Epigram  on  Voltaire  who,  when  he  was  in  England,  ridiculed, 
in  the  company  of  the  Jealous  English  poet,  Stilton’s  allegory  of 
‘ Sin  and  Death 

“You  are  so  witt)%  profligate,  and  thin. 

At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Deatli,  and  Sin.” 

From  the  following  passage  in  the  poetical  Dedication  of  his 
‘ Sea-piece  ’ to  Voltaire,  it  seems  that  this  extemporaneous  reproof, 
if  it  must  be  extemporaneous  (for  what  few  will  now  affirm 
Voltaire  to  have  deserved  any  reproof?),  was  something  longer 
than  a distich,  and  something  more  gentle  than  the  distich  just 
quoted 

“ No  stranger,  Sir,  though  born  in  foreign  climes, 

On  Dorset  downs,  when  Milton’s  page 
With  Sin  and  Death  provok’d  thy  rage, 

Thy  rage  provok’d,  who  sooth’d  with  gentle  rhymes?” 

By  “ Dorset  downs  ” he  probably  tneant  Mr.  Dodington’s  seat.  In 
Pitt’s  poems  is  ‘ An  Epistle  to  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  Eastbury  in 
Dorsetshire,  on  the  Keview  at  Sarum,  1122.’ 

* While  with  your  Dodington  retir’d  you  sit, 

Charm'd  with  his  flowing  Burgundy  aud  wit,”  ic. 


It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Voltaire’s  criticism  on  the  episode  of  * Death  and  Sin  ’ that  Dr. 
Young  spoke  that  couplet  to  him : 

Thou  ’rt  so  ingenious,  profligate,  and  thin, 

Tliat  thou  thyself  art  Milton's  Death  and  Sin. 

Voltaire’s  objection  to  that  line  episode  was,  that  Deatli  and  Sitt  were  non-e.xistcnts. — Sponc4 
by  Singer,  p.  Sin. 

VOb.  II.  23 
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TIiomsoiT,  in  liis  ‘Autumn,’  aJdressing  Mr.  Dodington,  calls  his 
scat  the  scat  of  the  Muses, 

“ Where,  in  the  sacred  bower  and  winding  walk, 

For  virtuous  Young  and  thee  they  twine  the  bay.’ 

The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a few  lines  before  on  Philips,  the 
second 

“ Who  nobly  durst,  in  rhynie-unfetterM  ver.'se, 
tViih  British  freedom  sing  the  British  song,” 

added  to  Tliomson’s  example  and  success,  might  pcriiaps  induce 
Young,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  to  write  his  great  work  without 
rhyme. 

Ill  1734  he  published  ‘The  Foreign  Address,  or  the  best  Argu- 
ment for  Peace,  occasioned  by  the  Pritish  Fleet  and  the  Posture  of 
Affairs.  Written  in  the  Character  of  a Sailor.’  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  author’s  four  volumes. 

He  now  appears  to  have  given  up  all  hopes  of  overtaking  Pindar, 
and  perhajis  at  last  resolved  to  turn  his  ambition  to  some  original 
species  of  poetry.  This  poem  concludes  with  a formal  farewell  to 
Ode,  which  few  of  Young’s  readers  will  regret : 

“ 5Iy  shell,  which  Clio  gave,  which  Kings  applatid. 

Which  Europe’s  bleeding  Genius  call’d  abroad. 

Adieu !” 

In  a species  of  poetry  altogether  his  own,  he  next  tried  his  skill  and 
succeeded. 

Of  his  wife  he  was  deprived  in  1741.  Lady  Elizabeth  had  lost, 
after  her  marriage  with  Young,  an  amiable  daughter,  by  her  former 
husband,  just  after  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Temple,  son  of  Lord 
Palmerston.’'®  Mr.  Temple”  did  not  long  remain  after  his  wife, 
though  he  was  married  a second  time  to  a daughter  of  Sir  John 
Barnard’s,  whose  son  is  the  present  peer.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple 

Anne  Temple,  wife  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Temple,  elilest  son  of  the  first  Viscount 
Palmerston.  i?he  died  6ll»  Dec  17H5. 

Hon.  Henry  Temple  died  ISth  Auffusi,  1740,  liaving  married,  12th  Sept.  17SS,  a daughter 
of  Sir  John  Bernard. 

Henry,  second  Viscount  Palmerston  (d,  1802),  father  of  the  present  distinguished  states- 
man. 
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have  generally  been  considered  as  Philander  and  Narcis.sa.  From 
tlie  great  friemlshij)  which  constantly  subsisted  between  .Mr.  Temple 
and  Young,  as  well  as  from  other  cireunistanecs,  it  is  probable  that 
^he  poet  had  both  him  and  Mrs.  Temple  in  view  for  these  char- 
acters ; though  at  the  same  time  some  passages  respecting  Philan- 
der do  not  appear  to  suit  either  Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  pcr.son 
with  whom  Y'oung  was  known  to  bo  connected  or  acciuainted,  while 
all  the  circumstances  relating  to  Narcissa  have  been  constantly 
found  applicable  to  Young’s  daughter-in-law.’” 

At  what  short  intervals  the  poet  tells  us  he  was  wounded  by  the 
deaths  of  the  three  persons  particularly  lamented,  none  that  has 
read  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts’  (aud  who  has  not  read  them  ?)  needs  to 
be  informed. 

“ In.sati.ite  .\rcher  ! could  not  one  suffice? 

Tliy  shaft  flew  thrice;  aud  thrice  my  peace  was  slain  ; 

And  thrice,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  fill’d  her  horn.” 

Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  ^fr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  and  laidy  Eliza- 
beth Young  could  be  these  tlircc  victims,  over  whom  Young  has 
hitherto  been  pitied  for  having  to  pour  the  ‘ Midnight  Sorrows’  of 
his  religious  poetry  ? Mrs.  Temple  died  iu  ItSO  ; ^Ir.  Temple  four 
years  afterwards,  in  lt40  ; and  the  poet’s  wife  seven  months  after 
Mr.  Temidc,  in  1141.  How  could  the  in.satiate  Archer  thrice  slay 
Ids  peace  iu  these  three  persons,  “ ere  thrice  the  moon  had  filled  her 
horn  ?” 

Hut  in  the  short  preface  to  ‘The  Complaint’  he  scriou.sly  tell; 
us  “that  the  occasion  of  this  poem  was  real,  not  fictitious;  aud  that 
the  facts  mentioned  did  naturally  pour  these  moral  reflections  on  the 
thought  of  the  writer.”  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  iu  these 
three  contradictory  linos  the  poet  complains  more  than  the  father- 
in-law,  the  friend,  or  the  widower. 

Whatever  names  belong  to  these  facts,  or,  if  the  names  be  those 
generally  supposed,  whatever  heightening  a ])oet’s  sorrow  may  have 
given  the  facts  ; to  the  sorrow  Young  felt  from  them,  religion  and 
morality  are  indebted  for  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts.’  There  is  a plea- 
sure sure  iu  sadne.ss  which  mourners  only  know  ! 


Sir  Herbert  should  haye  writtcu  Ht^p^duuyhter, 
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Of  thc.sc  poems  tlie  two  or  three  first  have  been  perused  perhaps 
more  eagerly  and  more  frequently  than  the  rest.  When  he  got  as 
far  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  original  motive  for  taking  up  the  pen 
was  answered  ; his  grief  was  naturally  either  diminished  or  ex-' 
hausted.  We  still  find  the  same  pious  poet ; but  wo  hear  less  of 
Philander  and  Narcissa,  and  less  of  the  mourner  whom  he  loved  to 
pity."" 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a consumption  at  Lyons,  in  her  way  to  Nice, 
the  year  after  her  marriage  ; that  is,  when  poetry  relates  the  fact, 
“ in  her  bridal  hour.”  It  is  more  than  poetically  true,  that  Young 
accompanied  her  to  the  Continent. 

“ I flew,  I snatch’d  her  from  the  rigid  Xorth, 

And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  sun.” 

But  in  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with  the  difficulties  painted 
in  such  animated  colours  in  Night  the  Third.  After  her  death,  the 
remainder  of  the  party  passed  the  ensuing  wdnter  at  Nice. 

The  poet  seems  perhaps  in  these  compositions  to  dwell  with  more 
melancholy  on  the  death  of  Philander  and  Narcissa  than  of  his  wife. 
But  it  is  only  for  this  reason.  He  who  runs  and  reads  may  remem- 
ber that  in  the  ‘Night  Thoughts’  Philander  and  Narcissa  are  often 
mentioned  and  often  lamented.  To  recollect  lamentations  over  the 
author’s  wife,  the  memory  must  have  been  charged  with  distinct 
})assagcs.  This  lady  brought  him  one  child,  Frederick,  now  [1780] 
living,  to  whom  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  godfather. 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  thanked  for 
these  ornaments  to  our  language,  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Nor 
would  it  be  common  hardiness  to  contend,  that  worldly  discontent 
had  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of  poetry  and  piety.  Yet 
am  I by  no  means  sure  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  have  had 
something  of  the  same  colour  from  Young’s  pencil,  notwithstanding 
the  liveliness  of  his  satires.  In  so  long  a life,  causes  for  discontent 
and  occasions  for  grief  must  have  occurred.  It  is  not  clear  to  me 

s®  I h;ive  ordered  Mr.  Dodsley  to  wait  on  you  wllh  a thing  called  ‘The  Complaint,’  and 
with  the  ^second  as  soon  as  printed,  which  will  be  soon.  . . . Sir,  I wiite  this  in  conOderKe  ; 
for  I do  not  own  myself  the  writer  of  it. — Dr.  Young  to  Sir  Thoiiiu^i  lianmer,  Nov.  20,  1743 
(llaiimcr  Corresp.  p.  220.) 
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-hat  his  Muse  was  not  sitting  upon  the  watch  for  the  first  which 
happened.  ‘Night  Thoughts’  were  not  uncommon  to  her,  even 
when  first  she  visited  the  poet,  and  at  a time  when  he  liimself  was 
remarkahle  neither  for  gravity  nor  gloomines.s.  In  his  ‘ Last  Day,’ 
almost  his  earliest  poem,  he  calls  her  “ the  melancholy  maid,” 

“ wliom  dismal  scenes  delight, 

Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  Night.” 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  second  book  of  the  same  poem, 
he  says — 

‘‘ — Oh!  permit  the  gloom  of  solemn  night 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite. 

Oh ! how  divine  to  tread  the  milky  way, 

To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  D.ay  1” 

When  Young  was  writing  a tragedy,  Wharton  is  said  by  Spence  ” 
to  have  sent  him  a human  skull,  with  a candle  in  it,  as  a lamp  ; 
and  the  poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it. 

What  he  calls  “ The  true  estimate  of  Iluman  Life,”  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  exhibits  only  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestry; 
and  being  asked  why  he  did  not  show  the  right,  he  is  said  to  have 
replied  that  he  could  not.  By  others  it  has  been  told  me  that  this 
was  finished,  but  that,  before  there  existed  any  copy,  it  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  a lady’s  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up  the  poet  for  the  man,  and  to 
bring  the  gloominess  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts’  to  prove  the  gloomi- 
ness of  Young,  and  to  show  that  his  genins,  like  the  genius  of  Swift, 
was  in  some  measure  the  sullen  inspiration  of  discontent  ? 

From  them  who  answer  in  the  affirmative  it  should  not  bo  con- 
cealed that,  though  “ Invisibilia  non  decipiunt  ” appeared  upon  a de- 
ception in  Young's  grounds,  and  “ Ambulantes  in  horto  audiferunt 
vocem  Dei  ” on  a building  in  his  garden,  his  parish  was  indebted  to 
the  good  humour  of  the  author  of  the  ‘Night  Thoughts’  for  an 
assembly  and  a bowling-green. 

Whether  you  think  with  me  I know  not  ; but  the  famous  “ De 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ” always  appeared  to  me  to  savour  more  of 
female  weakcess  than  of  manly  reason.  He  that  has  too  much  fecl- 

Spence,  ed.  Singer,  p.  255. 
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ing  to  speak  ill  of  tbc  dead,  who,  if  they  cannot  defend  themselYes, 
are  at  least  ignorant  of  his  abuse,  will  not  hesitate  by  the  most  wan- 
ton calumny  to  destroy  the  (juiet,  the  reputation,  the  fortune  of  the 
living.  Yet  censure  is  not  heard  beneath  the  tomb  any  more  than 
praise.  “ Be  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum — Be  vivis  nil  nisi  bonum  ” — 
would  apj)roach  much  nearer  to  good  sense.  After  all,  the  few 
handfuls  of  remaining  dust  which  once  composed  the  body  of  the 
author  of  the  ‘Night  Thoughts’  feel  not  much  concern  whether 
Young  jiass  now  for  a man  of  sorrow,  or  for  a “ fellow  of  infinite 
jest.”  To  this  favour  must  come  the  wliole  family  of  Yorick.  Ilis 
immortal  part,  wherever  that  now  dwell,  is  still  less  solicitous  on 
this  head. 

But  to  a son  of  worth  and  sensibility  it  is  of  some  little  conse- 
quence whether  contemporaries  believe,  and  posterity  be  taught  to 
believe,  that  his  debauched  and  reprobate  life  cast  a Stygian  gloom 
over  the  evening  of  his  fathers  days,  saved  him  the  trouble  of  feign- 
ing a character  completely  detestable,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
bringing  his  “ grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.” 

The  inhumanity  of  the  world,  little  satisfied  with  inventing  per- 
haps a melancholy  disposition  for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  invent 
an  argument  in  support  of  their  invention,  and  chooses  that  Lorenzo 
should  be  Young’s  own  son.  The  ‘ Biographia  ’ and  every  account 
of  Young  pretty  roundly  assert  this  to  be  the  fiict  ; of  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  which  the  ‘ Biographia  ’ itself,  in  particular  dates, 
contains  undeniable  evidence.  Headers  I know  there  are  of  a 
strange  turn  of  miud  who  will  hereafter  peruse  the  ‘Night  Thoughts’ 
with  less  satisfaction  ; who  will  wish  they  had  still  been  deceived  ; 
who  will  quarrel  with  me  for  discovering  that  no  such  character  as 
their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  disgraced  human  nature,  or  broke  a father’s 
heart.  Yet  would  these  admirers  of  the  sublime  and  terrible  be 
offended  should  you  set  them  down  for  cruel  and  for  savage. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  surviving  .son,  if  it  be  true,  in  pro- 
portion ns  the  character  of  Lorenzo  is  diabolical,  where  are  we  to 
find  the  proof  ? Perhaps  it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts’  no  one  ex- 
pression can  be  discovered  which  betrays  anything  like  the  father. 
In  the  second  ‘ Night’  I find  an  expression  which  betrays  something 
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else  : that  Lorenzo  was  bis  friciitl — one,  it  is  possible,  of  bis  former 
companions  ; one  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton’s  set.  The  poet  styles 
him  “ gay  friend  ” — an  appellation  not  very  natural  from  a pious 
father  to  such  a being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  being  his  son. 

But  let  us  see  how  he  has  sketched  this  dreadful  portrait,  from 
the  sight  of  some  of  wdiose  features  the  artist  himself  must  have 
turned  away  with  horror — a subject  more  shocking,  if  his  only  child 
really  sat  to  him,  than  the  Crucifi.xiou  of  Michael  Angelo,  upon  the 
horrid  story  told  of  which  Young  composed  a short  poem  of  four- 
teen lines  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  he  did  not  think  de- 
served to  be  republished. 

In  the  first  ‘ Night  ’ the  address  to  the  poet’s  supposed  son  is, 

“ Lorenzo,  Fortune  makes  her  court  to  thee." 

In  the  fifth  ‘ Night  ’ — 

“ And  burns  Lorenzo  still  for  the  sublime 
Of  life  ? to  hang  his  airy  nest  on  high  ?” 

Is  this  a picture  of  the  sou  of  the  rector  of  Welwyn  ? 

Eighth  ‘ Night  ’ — 

“ In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hast  travelled  far)” 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  son. 

In  ‘ Night  ’ Five — 

“ So  wept  T.orenzo  fair  Clarissa’s  fate, 

Who  gave  that  angel-boy  on  whom  he  dote.s, 

And  died  to  give  him,  orphan'd  in  his  birtli 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  ‘ Night  ’ we  find — • 

“ Lorenzo,  to  recriminate  is  ju.st, 

I grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise.” 

But,  to  cut  short  all  Inquiry,  if  any  one  of  these  passages,  if  any 
pas.sage  in  the  poems  be  applicable,  my  friend  shall  pass  for  Lorenzo. 
The  son  of  the  author  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts’  was  not  old  enough, 
when  they  were  written,  to  recriminate  or  to  be  a father.  The 
‘ Night  Thoughts  ’ were  begun  immediately  after  the  mournful 
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event  of  1741.  The  first  ‘Nights’  appear  in  the  books  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers  as  tlie  property  of  Robert  Dodsley,  in  1742. 
The  preface  to  ‘ Niglit  ’ Seven  is  dated  duly  the  7th,  1744.  The 
marriage,  in  consequence  of  which  tlie  supposed  Lorenzo  was  born, 
happened  in  May  1731.  Young’s  child  was  not  born  till  June  1733. 
In  1741  this  Lorenzo,  this  finished  infidel,  this  father  to  whose  edu- 
cation Vice  had  for  some  years  ]nit  the  last  hand,  was  ofily  eight 
years  old. 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  sort,  so  open  to  contradiction,  so  impos- 
sible to  be  true,  who  could  propagate  ? Thus  easily  are  blasted  the 
reputation  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who  then  was  Lorenzo  ? e.xclaim  the  readers  I have  mentioned. 
If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he  was  his  son,  which  would  have  been 
finely  terrible,  was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  cousin  ? 

These  arc  questions  which  I do  not  ])retond  to  answer.  For  the 
sake  of  humau  nature,  I could  wise  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only  the 
creation  of  the  poet’s  fancy  : like  the  Quintus  of  Anti-Lucretius 
“ quo  nomine,”  says  Polignac,  “ quemvis  Atheum  intelligc.”  That 
this  w'as  the  case  many  expressions  in  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts  ’ would 
seem  to  prove,  did  not  a passage  in  ‘ Night  ’ Eight  appear  to  show 
that  he  had  somebody  in  his  eye  for  the  grouiuhvork  at  least  of  the 
painting.  Lovelace  or  Lorenzo  may  be  feigned  characters  ; but  a 
writer  does  not  feign  a name  of  which  he  only  gives  the  initial 
letter. 

“ Tell  not  Calista.  She  will  laugh  thee  de-acl, 

Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L .” 

The  ‘ Biographia,’”  not  satisfied  with  pointing  out  the  son  of 
Young,  in  that  son’s  lifetime,  as  his  father’s  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of 
its  way  into  the  history  of  the  son,  and  tells  of  his  having  been  for- 
bidden his  college  at  Oxford  for  misbehaviour.  How  such  anec- 
dotes, were  they  true,  tend  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Yoting  it  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  Was  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  ‘Night 
Thoughts  ’ indeed  forbidden  his  college  for  a time,  at  one  of  our 


**  The  article  on  Young  in  the  ^Biographia  Brltaunica * appeared  In  17C6.  Some  of  the 
ioformaUon  it  contains  is  said,  in  a note,  to  hare  been  communicated  by  Dr.  £yre,  of  Qray'e* 
Inn,  who  was  his  school-fellow  at  ^Vlnchester.*’ 
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Universities  ? The  author  of  ‘ Paradise  Lost  ’ is  by  some  supposed 
to  liavc  been  disgracefully  ejected  from  the  other.  From  juvenile 
follies  who  is  free  ? But,  whatever  the  ‘ Biographia  ’ choose  to 
relate,  the  sou  of  ^ oung  expericucetl  no  dismission  from  his  college, 
cither  lasting  or  temporary. 

^et  were  nature  to  inelulge  him  with  a second  youth,  and  to 
leave  him  at  the  same  lime  the  experience  of  that  which  is  past,  he 
would  probably  spend  it  differently — who  would  not  ? — he  would 
certainly  be  the  occasion  of  less  uneasiness  to  his  father.”  But, 
from  the  same  experience,  he  would  as  certainly,  in  the  same  case, 
be  treated  differently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a poet : poets,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  do  not 
make  the  best  parents.  Fancy  and  imagination  seldom  deign  to 
stoop  from  their  heights — always  stoop  unwillingly  to  the  low  level 
of  common  duties.  Aloof  from  vulgar  life,  they  i)ursue  their  rapid 
flight  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals,  and  descend  not  to  earth  but  when 
compelled  by  necessity.  The  prose  of  ordinary  occurrences  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  poets. 

Ue  who  is  connected  with  the  author  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts, 
only  by  veneration  for  the  poet  and  the  Christian,  may  be  allowed 
to  observe  that  Young  is  one  of  those  concerning  whom,  as  you 
remark  in  your  account  of  Addison,  it  is  proper  rather  to  say 
“ nothing  that  is  false  than  all  that  is  true.” 

But  the  son  of  Young  would  almost  sooner,  I know,  pass  for 
Lorenzo  than  see  himself  vindicated,  at  the  expense  of  his  father’s 
memory,  from  follies  which,  if  it  may  be  thought  blameable  in  a boy 
to  have  committed  them,  it  is  surely  praiseworthy  in  a man  to 
lament,  and  certainly  not  only  unnecessary  but  cruel  in  a biographer 
to  record. 

Of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts,’  notwithstanding  their  author’s  pro- 
fessed retirement,  all  are  inscribed  to  great  or  to  growing  names. 

The  cause  of  quarrel  between  Young  and  hU  son,  he  [Johnson]  told  us,  was  that  his  son 
liiiiiated  Young  should  turn  away  a clergyman’s  widow  who  lived  with  him,  and  who,  having 
acquired  great  influence  over  the  father,  was  saucy  to  the  lou.  Dr.  Johnson  said  she  could  not 
conceal  her  resentment  at  him  for  saying  to  Young  that  an  old  man  should  not  resign  hlmsdf 
to  the  management  of  anybody.”  I asked  him  if  there  xvas  any  improper  connection  between 
them?  **  No,  Sir,  no  more  than  between  two  statues.”  He  was  past  fourscore,  and  she  a 
▼cry  coarse  woman.  She  read  to  him,  and  I suppose,  made  his  coiTce  and  frothed  his  chocolate, 
and  did  such  tilings  as  an  old  man  wishes  to  bav#*  done  for  him. — Boswdi  hy  Croker^  p.  857. 

VOL.  II.  23* 
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He  had  not  yet  weaned  himself  from  carls  and  dukes,  from  Speakers 
of  the  House  of  Gommons,  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury, 
and  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  In  ‘ Night  ’ Eight  the  politician 
plainly  betrays  himself : 

“ Think  no  post  needful  that  demands  a knave. 

When  late  our  civil  holm  wa.s  shifting  hands, 

So  P thought:  think  better,  if  you  can.” 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  at  the  conclusion  of  ‘Night’  Nine, 
weary  perhaps  of  courting  earthly  patrons,  he  tells  his  soul, 

“ Henceforth 

Thy  patron  he,  whose  diadem  ha-s  dropt 
Yon  gems  of  heaven  ; Kternity  thy  prize  ; 

And  leave  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own.” 


The  Fourth  ‘Night’  was  addressed  by  a “much-indebted  Muse” 
to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Yorke,  now  Lord  Hardwicke,  who  meant  to 
have  laid  the  Muse  under  still  greater  obligation  by  the  living  of 
Shenficld  in  Es.sex,  if  it  had  become  vacant. 

The  First  ‘Night’  concludes  with  this  passage  : 

“ Dark,  though  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonides ; 

Or  Milton,  thee.  Ah  ! could  I reach  your  strain  ; 

Or  his  who  made  Meonides  our  own  ! 

-Man  too  he  sung.  Immortal  man  I sing. 

Oh  had  he  prest  his  theme,  pursued  the  track 
Which  opens  out  of  darkness  into  illy  ! 

Oh  had  he  mounted  on  his  wing  of  tire, 

Soar’d  where  I sink,  and  sung  immortal  man— 

How  had  it  blest  mankind,  and  rescued  me  !” 


To  the  author  of  these  lines  was  dedicated,  in  1756,  the  first 
volume  of  an  ‘Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Pope,’  which 
attempted,  whether  justly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope  his  “ Wing  of 
Fire,”  and  to  reduce  him  to  a rank  at  least  one  degree  lower  than 
the  first  class  of  English  poets.  If  Young  accepted  and  approved 
the  dedication,  he  countenanced  this  attack  upon  the  fame  of  him 
whom  he  invokes  as  his  Mu.se.” 

Young  accepted  the  dedication  by  letter  to  Joseph  Warton. 

• Nov.  9, 1755. 

Dear  Sib,— You  do  me  an  honour.  I shall  not  fail  to  keep  your  secret.  I heartily  wish 
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Part  cf  “paper-sparing”  Pope’s  Third  Book  of  the  ‘Odyssey,’ 
deposited  in  tlie  Mnsenin,  is  written  upon  the  back  of  a letter  signed 
“ E.  Young,”  which  is  clearly  the  hand-writing  of  our  Young.  The 
letter,  dated  only  May  the  2nd,  seems  obscure  ; V)ut  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  tlie  friendship  he  retpiests  was  a literary  one,  and 
that  he  had  the  highest  literary  opinion  of  Pope.  The  request  was 
a prologue,  I am  told. 

May  the  2nd. 

“Dkaii  Sir, — Having  been  often  from  home,  I know  not  if  yon  have  done 
me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me.  Hut,  be  that  na  it  will,  I much  want  that 
instance  of  your  friendship  I mentioned  in  my  last — a friendship  I am  very 
sensible  I can  receive  from  no  one  but  your.sclf.  I should  not  urge  this  thing 
so  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons;  nor  can  you  be  at  a lo.s.s  to  conceive 
how  a ‘ trifle  of  this  nature’  may  be  of  serious  moment  to  me ; ami,  while  I am 
in  hopes  of  the  great  advantage  of  your  advice  about  it,  I shall  not  be  .«o 
ab.surd  as  to  make  any  further  step  without  it.  I know  you  are  much  engaged, 
and  cnly  hope  to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leisure. 

*■  I am.  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

“ E.  Yocso.” 

Nay,  even  after  Pope’s  death,  he  says,  in  ‘ Night  ’ Seveu  : 

“ Pope,  who  couhl’st  make  immortals,  art  thou  dead  ?” 

Either  the  ‘ Essay,’  then,  was  dedicated  to  a patron  who  disap- 
proved its  doctrine,  which  I have  been  told  by  the  author  [Joseph 
Warton]  was  not  the  case  ; or  Y'oung  appears,  in  his  old  age,  to 
have  bartered  for  a dedication  an  opinion  entertained  of  his  friend 
through  all  that  part  of  life  when  ho  must  have  been  best  able  to 
form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Y'^oung,  two  or  three  short  passages,  which 
stand  almost  together  in  ‘Night’  Four,  should  not  be  excluded. 
They  afford  a picture,  by  his  own  hand,  from  the  study  of  wliich  my 
readers  may  choose  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  features  of  his 
mind  and  the  complexion  of  liis  life. 


you  succcs?  In  this  and  all  things.  If  this  or  any  other  occasion  calls  you  to  town,  I am  bul 
four  hours  from  you ; and  you  will  be  most  welcome  to. 

Dear  Sir,  your  obl^ed  humble  servant, 

• -TToo/f’*  ‘ Warton,'  p.  2.SC.  Ed.  Yoo»0. 
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“ All  me!  tlie  dire  cfl’cct 
Of  loitering  here,  of  death  defrauded  long; 

Of  old  so  gracious  (and  let  that  sulTice), 

.My  very  master  knows  me  not. 

I’ve  been  so  long  remember’d,  I’m  forgot. 

• •••••• 

When  in  his  courtier’s  oars  I pour  my  plaint, 

They  drink  it  as  the  Nectar  of  the  Great ; 

And  squeeze  my  hand,  and  beg  me  come  to-morrow. 

Twice  told  the  period  .spent  on  stubborn  Troy, 

Court-favour,  yet  untaken,  I hetiege 

If  this  song  lives,  rosterity  sh.all  know 

One,  though  in  Ilritain  born,  with  courtiers  bred, 

AVho  thought  cv’n  gold  might  come  a day  too  late ; 

Nor  on  his  subtle  death-bed  plann’d  bis  scheme 
For  future  vacancies  in  church  or  state.” 

Deduct  from  the  writer’s  age  “ twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stub- 
born Troy,”  and  you  will  still  leave  him  more  than  forty  when  he  sat 
down  to  the  miserable  siege  of  court  favour.  Ue  has  before  told  us 

“ A fool  at  forty  is  a fool  indeed.” 

After  all,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raised  only  in  consequence 
of  what  the  General  thouglit  his  “ death-bed.” 

By  these  extraordinary  poems,  written  after  he  was  sixty,  of 
which  I have  been  led  to  say  so  much,  I hope  by  the  wish  of  doing 
justice  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the  desire  of  Young  to  be 
principally  known.  lie  entitled  the  four  volumes  which  he  pub- 
lished himself,  ‘ The  Works  of  the  Author  of  the  Night  Thoughts.’  ” 
While  it  is  remembered  that  from  these  he  excluded  many  of  his 
writings,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  rejected  pieces  contained 
nothing  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue  or  of  religion.  Were 
everything  tliat  Young  ever  wrote  to  be  published,  he  would  only 
appear  perhaps  in  a less  respectable  light  as  a poet,  and  more  despi- 


” Croa  alludes  to  the  edition^  In  four  volumes  published  In  1T62,  and  deservedly  looked 
upon  as  the  standard  text  of  Young. 
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cable  as  a dedicator  : he  would  not  pass  for  a worse  Christian,  or 
for  a worse  man.  Tliis  enviable  prai.se  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be 
claimed  by  every  writer?  llis  dedication.s,  after  all,  he  had  perhaps 
no  right  to  suppress.  They  all,  1 believe,  speak  not  a little  to  the 
credit  of  his  gratitude,  of  favours  received;  and  I know  not  whether 
the  author  who  has  once  solemnly  printed  an  acknowledgment 
of  a favour,  should  not  always  print  it. 

Is  it  to  the  credit  or  to  the  discredit  of  Youug,  as  a poet,  that  of 
his  ‘ Night  Thoughts’  the  French  are  particularly  fond  ? 

Of  the  ‘ Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Bcauclerk,’  dated  1740,  all  I 
know  is,  that  I find  it  in  the  late  body  of  English  poetry,  and  that 
I am  sorry  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  farewell  which  he  seemed  to  have  taken  in 
the  ' Night  Thoughts  ’ of  everything  which  bore  the  last  resem- 
blance to  ambition,  he  dipped  again  in  politics.  In  1745  he  wrote 
‘ Reflections  on  the  Public  Situation  of  the  Kingdom,  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  indignant,  as  it  appears,  to  behold 

“ — a pope-bred  rriiiceling  crawl  ashore, 

And  whistle  cut-throats,  with  those  swords  that  scrap’d 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  sustenance. 

To  cut  his  passage  to  the  British  throne.” 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a ‘Night  Thought.’  Indeed  it 
was  originally  jtrinted  as  the  conclusion  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts,’ 
though  he  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefi.\cd  to  the  second  edition  of  Howe’s  ‘ Devout  Meditations  ’ is 
a letter  from  Young,  dated  January  19,  1752,  addressed  to  Archi- 
bald Macauly,  Esq.;  thanking  him  for  the  book,  which,  he  says,  “he 
shall  never  lay  far  out  of  his  reach  ; for  a greater  demonstration  of  a 
sound  head  and  a sincere  heart  he  never  saw.” 

In  1753,  when  ‘The  Brothers’  had  lain  by  him  above  thirty 
years,  it  appeared  upon  the  stage.”'  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had 

At  Drury  Lane.  It  was  acte<l  elglit  n!gbts,  an*l  lirought  400?.  to  Its  author. 

“ Will  it  bo  hereafter  believed  that  ‘ The  Earl  of  E^sex ' had  a run,  and  that  a play  of  the 
author  of  the  ‘ Night  ThoughU  * wiw  acted  to  thin  houses  but  just  eight  nights  ? The  Doctor, 
you  have  heard,  intended  the  benefit  accruing  to  an  author  to  go  to  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating the  Gospel.  Ue,  finding  it  did  not  answer  his  expectations  as  to  profits,  took  them  to 
oimself  (not  400/.),  and  gave  a thousand  guineas  to  that  Society.  1 had  some  talk  with  him  on 
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been  acqnirocl  by  servility  of  adulation,  lie  now  determined  to  deduct 
from  it  no  inconsiderable  sum,  as  a gift  to  the  Society  for  the  I’ro- 
jmgatiou  of  the  Gospel.  To  this  sum  he  hoped  the  profits  of  ' The 
Brothers’  would  amount.  In  his  calculation  he  was  deceived  ; but 
by  the  bad  success  of  his  play  the  Society  was  not  a loser.  The 
author  made  up  the  sum  he  originally  intended,  which  was  a thou- 
sand pounds,  from  his  own  pocket. 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was  a pro.se  publication, 
entitled,  ‘ The  Centaur  not  fabulous,  in  Six  Letters  to  a Friend  on 
the  Life  in  Vogue.’  TIi6  eonelu.sion  is  dated  November  29,  1154. 
In  the  third  Letter  is  described  the  death-bed  of  the  “ gay, 
young,  noble,  ingenious,  accomplished,  and  nio.st  wretched  Alta- 
mont.”  llis  last  words  were — “ My  principles  have  poisoned  my 
friend,  my  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy,  my  nnkindness  has 
murdered  my  wife  !”  Either  Altamont  and  Lorenzo  were  the 
twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Young  was  unlucky  enough  to  know 
two  characters  who  bore  no  little  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
perfection  of  wickedness.  Reijort  has  been  accustomed  to  call  Alta- 
mont Lord  Euston. 

‘ The  Old  Man’s  Relapse,’  occasioned  by  an  Epistle  to  Walpole, 
if  written  by  Young,  which  I much  doubt,  must  have  been  written 
very  late  in  life.  It  has  been  seen,  I am  told,  in  a Miscellany 
jmblished  thirty  years  before  his  death.  In  1158  he  c.xhibitcd  ‘The 
Old  Man’s  Relapse’  in  more  than  words,  by  again  becoming  a dedi- 
cator, and  publishing  a sermon  addressed  to  t he  King. 

The  lively  Letter  in  prose  on  ‘ Original  Composition,’  addressed 
to  Richardson,  the  author  of  ‘Clarissa,’  appeared  in  1159.  Though 


tbU  great  action.  alvrayi^,'  said  he,  Mntended  to  do  something  handi<omc  to  this  Society. 
Had  I deferred  it  to  my  demise,  I should  have  given  away  my  son’s  money : ail  the  world  are 
inclined  to  pleasure ; I myself  love  pleasure  as  much  as  any  man  ; could  1 have  given  myself 
a greater  by  disposing  of  the  same  sum  to  a different  use,  1 should  have  done  it,’** — UfCi!AHD> 
80S  (the  novelist)  to  I>ady  Itradshaigh,  Feb.  24,  1753. 

Young  seems  to  have  obtained  fair  prices  for  his  works  from  the  booksellers.  I.intot  gave 
him  42/.  for  a Iialf  share  in  his  first  tragedy.  Dodsley  gave  him,  as  appears  by  his  own 
assignment,  which  X have  seen,  dated  Nov.  21, 1743,  one  hundred  and  sixty  guineas  for  the 
first  five  parts  of  the  ‘ Night  Tlioughts.*  Yet  Warton  says  *l*ojie,*  ix.  l.'Vt)  tliut  he 

received  from  Dodsley  200  guineiis  for  the  fii*st  three  Nights.  The  same  publisher  gave  him, 
Jan.  26,  174-4,  sixty  gulaea.s  for  the  sixth  Niglil.  From  Millar  he  received,  7th  April,  1749,  C3/. 
for  Nights  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  nod  a * Paraphrase  of  Job.*  On  the  19th  Feb.  1755,  he 
assigned  to  James  Dodsley  the  copyright  of  ‘ The  Centaur*  for  200/. 
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he  despair  “ of  breaking  through  the  frozen  obstructions  of  age  and 
care’s  incumbent  cloud,  into  that  flow  of  thought  and  brightness 
of  expression  which  subjects  so  polite  re([uire,”  yet  is  it  more  like  the 
production  of  untamed,  unbridled  youth,  than  of  jaded  fourscore. 
Some  sevenfold  volumes  put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid’s  sevenfold  chan- 
nels of  the  Nile  at  the  conflagration  : 

“ osti.i  septem 

Piilvcrulenta  vocant,  septem  siuo  ttumine  vallcs.” 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycurgus’s  iron  money,  which  wms  so 
mnch  less  in  value  than  in  bulk,  that  it  required  barns  for  strong 
boxes,  and  a yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five  hundred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a famine  of  invention  in  the  land,  we  must  travel,  he 
says,  like  Joseph’s  brethren,  far  for  food  ; we  must  visit  the 
remote  and  rich  ancients.  But  an  inventive  genius  may  safely  stay 
at  home  ; that,  like  the  widow’s  cruse,  is  divinely  replenished  from 
within,  and  affords  us  a miraculous  delight.  He  asks  why  it  should 
seem  altogether  impossible  that  Heaven’s  latest  editions  of  the 
human  mind  may  be  the  most  correct  and  fair  ? And  Jonson,  he 
tells  us,  was  very  learned,  as  Sampson  was  very  strong,  to  his  own 
hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he  pulled  down  all  antiquity 
on  his  head,  and  buried  himself  under  it. 

Is  this  “ care’s  incumbent  cloud,”  or.  “ the  frozen  obstructions  of 
age  ?” 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  severely  censured  for  his  “ hill  from  Uomer’s 
numbers,  free  as  air,  lofty  and  harmonious  as  the  spheres,  into  child- 
ish shackles  and  tinkling  sounds  ; for  putting  Achilles  in  petticoats 
a second  time  but  we  are  told  that  the  dying  swan  talked  over 
an  Epic  plan  with  Young  a few  weeks  before  his  decease. 

Young’s  chief  inducement  to  write  this  letter  was,  as  he  confesses, 
that  he  might  erect  a monumental  marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old 
friend.  Ho  who  employed  his  pious  pen  for  almost  the  last  time  in 
thus  doing  justice  to  the  exemplary  death-bed  of  Addison,  might 
probably,  at  the  close  of  his  own  life,  aflbrd  no  unuseful  lesson  for 
the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  postscript  he  writes  to  Hichardson,  that  he  will  see  in 
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his  next  liow  far  Addison  is  an  original.  But  no  other  letter  ap- 
pears. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last  edition,  as  “sent  by  Lord 
!Melcorabe  to  Dr.  Young,  not  long  before  his  Lordship’s  death,” 
were  indeed  so  sent,  but  were  only  an  introduction  to  what  was 
there  meant  by  ‘ The  Muse’s  latest  Spark.’  The  poem  is  necessary, 
whatever  may  be  its  merit,  since  the  preface  to  it  is  already  printed. 
Lord  Melcombc  called  his  Tu-sculum  ‘La  Trappe.’ 

“ Love  thy  country,  wish  it  well, 

Not  with  too  intense  a care; 

’T  is  enough  that,  when  it  fdll. 

Thou  its  ruin  didst  not  share. 

Envy’s  censure,  IHattery’s  praise. 

With  unmov’d  indiflercnce  view  ; 

Learn  to  tread  Lifo’s.dangerous  maze, 

Witli  unerring  Virtue’s  clue. 

Void  of  strong  desire  and  fear, 

Life’s  wide  ocean  trust  no  more ; 

Strive  thy  little  bark  to  steer 

With  the  tide,  but  near  the  shore. 

Thus  prepar’d  thy  shorten’d  sail 
Shall,  whene’er  the  winds  increase. 

Seizing  each  propitious  gale, 

Waft  thee  to  the  Port  of  Peace. 

Keep  thy  conscience  from  offenee 
And  tempcstuou.s  pa.ssions  free. 

So,  when  thou  art  called  from  hence. 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be ; 

Easy  shall  thy  passage  be. 

Cheerful  thy  allotted  stay. 

Short  the  account  ’twixt  God  and  thee ; 

Uope  shall  meet  thee  on  the  way : 

Truth  shall  lead  thee  to  the  gate, 

Mercy’s  self  sh.all  let  thee  in. 

Whore  its  never-changing  state 
Pull  perfection  shall  begin.” 
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Tlie  poem  was  accompanied  by  a letter  : 

“La  TKAPrB,  the  27th  of  Oct.,  17CI. 

“Dkar  Sir, — You  seemed  to  like  tlic  ode  1 sunt  yon  for  your  itmusemciit ; 
I now  send  it  you  as  a pre.sent.  If  you  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  willing 
that  our  friendship  should  be  known  when  we  are  gone,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  leave  this  among  those  of  your  own  papers  that  may  po.ssibly  see  the  light 
by  a posthumous  publication.  God  send  us  health  while  we  sttiy,  and  an  easy 
journey ! 

“My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

“Yours,  most  cordially, 

“Melcombk.” 

In  1162,  a short  time  before  his  death.  Young  published  ‘ Resig- 
nation.’ Notwithstanding  the  manner  in  which  it  was  really  forced 
from  him  by  the  world,  criticism  ha.s  treated  it  with  no  common 
severity.  If  it  shall  be  thought  not  to  de.servc  the  highest  praise, 
on  the  other  side  of  fourscore,  by  whom  e.vccpt  by  Newton  and  by 
Waller  has  praise  been  merited? 

To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  of  Sliakespearc,  I am  in- 
debted for  the  history  of  ‘ Resignation.”  Observing  that  Mrs.  Bos- 
cawen,  in  the  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  Admiral,  derived 
consolation  from  the  perusal  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts,’  Mrs,  Mon- 
tagu proposed  a visit  to  the  author.  From  conversing  with  Young, 
Mrs.  Boscawen  derived  still  further  consolation  ; and  to  that  visit 
she  and  the  world  were  indebted  for  this  poem.  It  compliments 
Mrs.  Montagu  in  the  following  lines  : 

“Yet,  write  I must.  A Lady  sues. 

How  sliameful  her  request ! 

My  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme, 

Hcr’s  teeming  with  the  best !” 


And  again  : 

“ A friend  you  have,  and  I the  same, 
Who.se  prudent,  soft  address 
Will  bring  to  life  those  healing  thoughts 
Which  died  in  your  di.stress. 

That  friend,  the  siiirit  of  my  theme 
E.xtracting  for  your  ea.se, 

Will  leave  to  me  the  dreg,  in  thoughts 
Too  common  ; such  as  these.” 
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By  llic  same  latly  I am  enabled  to  say,  in  her  own  words,  that 
Young’s  unbounded  genius  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
companion,  than  even  in  the  autlior  ; that  the  Cliristian  was  in  him 
a cliaractcr  still  more  inspired,  more  enraptured,  more  sublime  than 
the  poet  ; and  that,  in  his  ordinary  conversation, 

“ — letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high. 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky.” 

Notwithstanding  Young  had  said,  in  his  ‘Conjectures  on  Original 
Composition,’  that  “ blank  verse  is  verse  unfallen,  uneurst  ; verse 
reclaimed,  re-inthroned  in  the  true  language  of  the  Gods  notwith- 
standing he  administered  consolation  to  his  own  grief  in  this  immor- 
tal language,  Mrs.  Bo.scawcu  was  comforted  in  rhyme.” 

The  following  letter  was  first  printed  by  me,  from  the  original  long  In  the  possession  of 
tlie  late  Thomas  Hill,  Esq. — ^the  Hull  of  ‘ Gilbert  Gurney,*  and  the  original  of  Paul  Pry : — 

To  Hekbkrt  Ckoft,  Esq.,  Southampton  Uow,  London. 

Sandleford,  Sept.  17,  1782. 

Mrs.  Montagu  presents  her  compliments  to  Croft,  and  would  have  returned  an  answer 
to  his  letter  sooner,  but  being  in  the  country  it  was  delayed  on  Its  way  to  her.  In  regard  to 
‘ Uesignation,’  the  matter  which  gave  occasion  to  that  poem  was  simply  this : Mrs.  Montagu 
having  observed  that  Mrs.  Boscawen,  in  her  great  and  ju.st  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  Admiral, 
seemed  to  find  some  consolation  in  reading  Dr.  Young's  * Night  Thoughts,’  she  wished  to  give 
her  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him,  having  herself  always  thought  his  unbounded 
genius  appeared  to  greater  advantage  in  the  companion  than  the  author.  The  Chr’istlan  was 
in  him  a character  more  in-splred,  more  enraptured,  more  sublime,  than  the  Poet,  and  in  his 
ordinary  conversation, 

— letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 

* He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky. 

Mrs.  M.  therefore  proposed  to  Mrs.  Boscawen  and  Mrs.  Carter  to  go  with  her  to  Welwyn  : it 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  visit  answered  every  expectation. 

Mrs.  Montagu  U very  sorry  it  Is  not  In  her  power  to  furnish  Mr.  Croft  with  any  important 
circumstances  in  Dr.  Young’s  life ; but  he  was  sunk  Into  the  vale  of  years  and  quiet  retreat 
before  she  had  the  honour  and  happine.MS  of  his  acquaintance,  and  his  contemplation  being 
then  chiefly  intent  on  things  ahore  iht  tixihle  dlurmtl  he  rarely  talked  of  the  earlier 

and  more  attractive  part  of  his  life.  From  others  she  had  heard  many  things  greatly  to  his 
credit,  particularly  an  act  of  uncommon  Uberalit3'  to  bis  lad\*’8  daughter  by  her  first  husband ; 
but  as  they  were  delivered  to  her  in  the  vague  relations  of  common  discourse,  she  cannot  speak 
of  them  with  such  certainty  and  precision  as  Mr.  Croft’s  purpose  requires.  This  deficiency  she 
greatly  laments,  not  only  on  account  of  the  honour  they  would  have  done  to  the  memory  of 
her  departed  friend,  but  likewise  fur  the  sake  of  the  world,  to  whom  they  would  have  held 
fortli  patterns  of  right  and  noble  conduct.  Though  right  and  wrong  arc  declared  and  made 
known  to  us  by  higher  wisdom  than  human  wisdom,  yet  such  is  the  pcrversoiici^s  of  mankind, 
they  are  more  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  example  of  persons  celebrated  for  their  parts  tlian 
b.v  pure  precept ; for  the  same  rea.son,  in  an  unbelieving  age,  the  interests  of  religion  are  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  a man  so  distinguished  for  piety  as  Dr.  Young.  Though  unable 
to  assist  Mr.  Croft,  she  must  ever  respect  him  for  endeavouring  to  get  information  from  Dr. 
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While  the  poet  and  the  Christian  wore  applying  this  comfort, 
Voung  had  himself  occasion  for  comfort,  in  consecjuencc  [1161]  of 
tlic  sudden  deatli.  of  Richardson,  who  was  printing  the  former  part 
of  the  poem.  Of  Richardson’s  death  he  says  : 

“ When  Heaven  would  kindly  set  us  free, 

And  earth’s  cnchantiiient  end. 

It  takes  the  most  efl'eetual  means. 

And  robs  us  of  a friend.” 

To  ‘ Resignation  ’ was  prefixed  an  Apology  for  its  appearance  : 
to  which  more  credit  is  due  than  to  the  generality  of  such  apologies, 
from  Young’s  unusual  anxiety  that  no  more  productions  of  his  old 
age  should  disgrace  his  former  fame.  In  his  will,  dated  February, 
1700,  he  desires  of  his  executors,  in  a particular  manner,  that  all  his 
manuscript  books  and  writings  whatever  might  be  burned,  except 
his  book  of  accounts. 

In  .September,  1704,  he  added  a kind  of  codicil,  wherein  he  made 
it  his  dying  entreaty  to  his  housekeeper,  to  whom  he  left  1000/., 
“that  all  his  manuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  he  was  dead, 
which  would  greatly  oblige  her  deceased  friend." 

It  may  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of  worldly  fricnd.<hips,  to 
know  that  Young,  either  by  surviving  those  he  loved,  or  by  outliv- 
ing their  alfections,  conid  only  recollect  the  names  of  two  friends, 
his  housekeeper  and  a hatter,  to  mention  in  his  will  and  it  may 
serve  to  repress  that  testamentary  pride  which  too  often  seeks,  for 
sounding  names  and  titles,  to  be  informed  that  the  author  of  the 
‘Night  Thoughts’  did  not  blush  to  leave  a legacy  to  his  “friend 
Henry  Stevens,  a hatter  at  the  Templegate.”  Of  these  two  remain- 
ing friends,  one  went  before  Young.  Hut,  at  eighty-four,  “where,’’ 
as  he  asks  in  ‘ The  Centaur,’  “ is  that  world  into  which  we  were 
born 

Young's  friemh  concerning  him,  Instead  of  collecting  from  the  whispers  of  calumny  idle  tales 
by  which  to  blast  the  memory  of  a good  man,  and  prevent  the  cditlcutiou  of  a pood  example. 

S’’  This  i.4  not  the  ca^e.  He  left  twenty  shilling  rings  to  Uichardsun,  the  novelUt,  anti  la 
3fr.  Alderman  Oustliog. 

**  “ Where  Is  the  world?”  cries  Young,  at  eighty ; where 
The  world  In  which  a man  was  bom  ?*’  Alas  ! 

Where  U the  world  of  years  past  ? * VicaH  ihtre^ 

1 look  for  it — ’tia  gone,  a globe  of  glass. 

Byron  : Don  can.  li.,  76. 
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The  same  humility  which  marked  a hatter  and  a housekeeper  for 
the  friends  of  the  author  of  the  ‘ Night  Tliouglits,’  had  before 
bestowed  the  same  title  on  Ids  footman,  in  an  ejdtaph  in  his  ‘Church- 
yard’ upon  James  Barker,  dated  1749  ; winch  I am  glad  to  find  in 
the  late  collection  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  liousekecper  were  ridiculed  with  more  ill-nature 
•»than  wit  in  a kind  of  novel  published  by  Kidgcll  in  1755,  called 
‘ The  Card,’  under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwcs  and  Mrs.  Fusby. 

In  April,  17G5,  at  an  age  to  which  few  attain,  a period  was  put 
to  the  life  of  Young. 

He  had  performed  no  duty  for  three  or  four  years,  but  he  retained 
his  intellects  to  the  last.“ 

Much  is  told  in  the  ‘ Biographia,’  which  I know  not  to  have  been 
true,  of  the  manner  of  his  burial  : of  the  master  and  children  of  a 
charity-school,  which  he  founded  in  his  parish,  who  neglected  to 
attend  their  benefactor’s  corp.se  ; and  of  a bell  which  vas  not 
caused  to  toll  as  often  as  upon  those  occasions  bells  usuady  toll. 
Had  that  humanity  which  is  here  lavished  upon  things  of  nttic 
consequence  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead,  been  shown  in  its 
proper  place  to  the  living,  I should  have  had  less  to  say  about 
Lorenzo.  They  who  lament  that  these  misfortunes  happened  to 
Young,  forget  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  Socrates,  in  the  preface 
to  ‘Night’  Seven,  for  resenting  his  friend’s  request  about  his 
funeral. 

lluring  some  part  of  his  life  Young  was  abroad,  but  I have  not 
been  able  to  learn  any  particulars. 

In  his  seventh  Satire  he  says, 

“ When,  after  battle,  I the  field  have  seen 
Spread  o’er  with  ghastly  shapes  which  once  were  mtn. 

It  is  known  also  that  from  this  or  from  some  other  field  he  once 


“ My  friend,”  said  Young  to  Dr.  Cotton,  about  a fortnight  before  he  waa  seized  with  his 
last  illness  ; ” my  friend,  there  are  two  coniilderations  upon  which  iny  faith  In  Christ  built  as 
upon  a rock : The  fall  of  man,  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  resurrection  of  man,  the  three 
cardinal  articles  of  our  religion,  are  mi  ch  as  human  ingenuity  could  never  have  invented; 
therefore  they  must  be  divine.  The  other  argument  is  this : If  the  prophecies  have  been  ful- 
filled  (of  which  there  is  abundant  demonstration),  the  i^cripture  must  be  the  word  of  Uod; 
and  if  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  Christianity  must  bo  true.” — Cowrsa  to  Lady 
Ilesketh.  (Southey's  *Cowper,'  voL  lU.  p.  250.) 
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wandered  into  the  camp,  with  a classic  in  his  hand,  which  he  was 
reading  intently  ; and  had  some  difliculty  to  prove  that  he  was  only 
an  absent  poet,  and  not  a spy. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young’s  life  will  naturally  inquire  to  what 
it  was  owing,  that,  though  he  lived  almost  forty  years  after  he  took 
orders,  which  included  one  whole  reign  uncommonly  long,  and  part 
of  another,  he  was  never  thought  worthy  of  the  least  preferment. 
The  author  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts’  ended  his  days  upon  a living 
which  came  to  him  from  his  college  without  auy  favour,  and  to 
which  he  probably  had  an  eye  when  he  determined  on  the  Church. 
To  satisfy  curiosity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  distance  of  time,  far  from 
easy.  The  parties  themselves  know  not  often,  at  the  instant,  why 
they  are  neglected,  or  why  they  are  preferred.  The  neglect  of 
Young  is  by  some  ascribed  to  his  having  attached  himself  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  to  his  having  preached  an  offensive  sermon  at 
St.  James’s.  It  has  been  told  me  that  he  had  two  hundred  a year 
in  the  late  reign,“  by  the  patronage  of  Walpole  : and  that  when- 
ever any  one  reminded  the  King  of  Young,  the  only  answer  was, 
“ Ue  has  a pension.”  All  the  light  throwu  on  this  inquiry  by  the 
following  letter  from  Seeker  only  serves  to  show  at  what  a late 
})criod  of  life  the  author  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts  ’ solicited  prefer- 
ment : 

“ Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s,  July,  8,  1758. 

“ Good  Dr.  Young, — I have  lonj;  wondered  that  more  suitable  notice  of 
your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken  by  persons  in  power.  Cut  how  to 
remedy  the  omission  I see  not.  N'o  encouragement  hath  ever  been  given  mo 
to  mention  things  of  this  nature  to  his  Majesty.  And  therefore,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, the  only  consequence  of  <loing  it  wouhl  be  weakening  the  little  influ- 
ence which  else  I may  possibly  have  on  some  other  occasions.  Your  fortune 
and  vour  reputation  set  you  above  the  need  of  advancement ; and  your  senti- 
ments above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account,  which,  on  that  of  the 
public,  is  sincerely  felt  by 

“ Your  loving  Brother, 

“ Tiio.  Cast.” 

At  last,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  he  was  appointed,  HGl,  Clerk  of 
the  Clo.sct  to  the  Princess  Dowager." 

Fee  aliout  Hk  pension,  note  at  p,  515. 

The  mother  of  Oeorge  TH. 
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One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a little  in  the  way  of  that  pre- 
ferment after  which  his  whole  life  seems  to  have  panted.  Though 
he  took  orders,  he  never  entirely  shook  off  polities.  He  was  always 
the  Lion  of  his  master  Milton,  “ pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts.” 
By  this  conduct,  if  he  gained  some  friends,  he  made  many  enemies. 

Again,  Young  was  a poet;  and  again  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
poets  by  profession  do  not  always  make  the  best  clergymen.  If  the 
author  of  the  ‘Night  Thoughts’  composed  many  sermons,  he  did 
not  oblige  the  public  with  many. 

Besides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life.  Young  was  fond  of  holding  him- 
self out  for  a man  retired  from  the  world.  But  he  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  same  verse  which  contains  “ oblitus  meorum,” 
contains  also  “ oblivisceiidus  ct  illis.”  The  brittle  chain  of  worldly 
friendship  and  patronage  is  broken  as  effectually  when  one  goes 
beyond  the  length  of  it  as  when  the  other  does.  To  the  vessel 
which  is  sailing  from  the  shore,  it  only  appears  that  the  shore  also 
recedes  ; in  life  it  is  truly  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  world  will 
find  himself,  in  rcalit}^  deserted  as  fast,  if  not  faster,  by  the  world. 
The  public  is  not  to  be  treated  as  the  co.xcomb  treats  his  mistre.ss  ; 
to  be  threatened  with  desertion  in  order  to  increase  fondne.ss. 

Young  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word.  Notwithstanding 
his  frequent  complaints  of  being  neglected,  no  hand  was  reached 
out  to  pull  him  from  that  retirement  of  which  he  declared  himself 
enamoured.  Alexander  assigned  no  jialace  for  the  residence  of 
Diogenes,  who  boasted  his  surly  satisfaction  with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  and  ])etty  habits  of  the  author  of  the 
‘ Night  Thoughts,’  I hoped  to  have  giveu  you  an  account  from  the 
best  authority  ; but  who  shall  dare  to  say,  to  morrow  I will  be  wise 
or  virtuous,  or  to-morrow  1 will  do  a particular  thing  ? Upon  in- 
quiring for  his  housekeeper,  1 learned  that  she  was  buried  two 
days  before  1 reached  the  town  of  her  abode.’* 

*'■'  C'roa  WHS  misiiifoniied.  The  death  at  Hertford  of  Mrs.  Hallows,  tlie  IioiLsekecpcr,  is 
clironieled  in  the  ‘ Oentiemaii’s  JIaxazIne,’  of  .May,  ItttO,  p.  4T0,  a.s  a death  that  had  lately 
occurred.  • 

1 have  great  joy  in  Dr.  Young,  whom  I disturbed  in  a reverie.  At  first  he  started,  then 
bow  ed,  then  fell  hack  into  a surpri.se ; then  began  a s|>eech,  relapsed  into  his  a.stoMishnient 
two  or  three  limes,  forgot  » hat  he  had  been  saying ; began  a new  subject,  and  so  went  on. 
1 told  him  your  Grace  desired  he  would  write  longer  letters ; tc  which  he  cried  “ Ha  !”  most 
emphatically,  and  I leave  your  to  intcrjirel  what  it  meant.  He  has  made  a friendship  with 
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In  a letter  from  Tschariier,  a noble  foreigner,  to  Count  Ilaller, 
Tscliarner  says  lie  lias  lately  spent  four  days  with  Young  at  Wel- 
wyn, where  the  author  tastes  all  the  case  and  pleasure  inaiikiiid  can 
desii'e.  “ Every  thing  about  him  shows  the  man,  each  individual 
being  placed  by  rule.  All  is  neat  without  art.  He  is  very  pleasant 
in  conversation,  and  e.xtremely  polite.” 

This,  and  more,  may  possibly  be  true  ; but  Tscharnci‘’s  was  a first 
visit,  a visit  of  curiosity  and  admiration,  and  a visit  which  the 
author  c.xpccted. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wanders  among  readers  is 
not  true,  that  he  was  Fielding’s  Parson  Adams.  The  original  of 
that  famous  painting  was  AVilliara  Young,  who  was  a clergyman." 
He  supported  an  uncomfortable  e.xistence  by  translating  for  the 
booksellers  from  (Jreck  ; and,  if  he  did  not  seem  to  be  his  own 
friend,  was  at  least  no  man’s  enemy.  Yet  the  facility  with  which 
this  report  has  gained  belief  in  the  world  argues,  were  it  not  suffi- 
ciently known,  that  the  author  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts’  bore  some 
resemblance  to  Adams." 

The  attention  which  Young  bestowed  upon  the  perusal  of  books 
is  not  unwerthy  imitation.  When  any  passage  pleased  him,  he 
appears  to  have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  these  passages  he 
bestowed  a second  reading.  But  the  labours  of  man  arc  too  fre- 
(piently  vain.  Before  he  returned  to  much  of  what  ho  had  once 
apiirovcd,  he  died.  Many  of  his  books,  which  1 have  seen,  arc  by 
those  note.s  of  approbation  so  swelled  beyond  their  real  bulk,  that 
they  will  hardly  shut." 

one  person  here,  whom  I believe  yon  would  not  imagine  to  have  been  made  for  hU  bosom 
friend.  You  would,  perhaps,  suppose  it  was  n bir^hop  or  dean,  a prebend,  a pious  preacher,  a 
clergyman  of  exemplary  life;  or  If  a layman,  of  most  virtuous  convcrsaiion,  one  that  had 
paraphrased  Ht.  Matthew,  or  wrote  comments  on  St,  I*aul.  . . . You  would  not  guess  that  this 
associate  of  the  Doctor’s  was — old  Ciblter  I Certainly,  in  their  religious,  moral,  and  civil 
character  there  Is  no  relation  ; hut  in  Iheir  dramatic  capacity  there  is  some.  . . . The  waters 
have  raised  hU  spirits  to  a fine  pitcii,  jh  your  (Jracc  will  imagine  when  1 tell  you  how  sublime 
an  answer  he  made  to  a very  vulgar  (piestion.  I se^ked  him  how  long  he  stayed  at  the  Wells : 
he  said,  As  long  as  iny  nval  stayed  ; as  long  as  the  sun  did. — Mas.  Moxtaqu  ^froin  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  1745)  to  the  Duchess  of  i*ortland.” 

**  This  Is  told  by  Muridiy  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Yielding.*  William  Young  was  buried  ?ept.  D, 
1757.  S?ee  hyson’s  * Environ.**,’  under  * Chelsea.’ 

nis  forgetfulnes.**— anything  but  an  alTcctation — was  well  known  to  his  friends.  Warfor 
had  heard  (Pope  vii.  16^1)  that  he  Is  the  author  who  forgot  to  dine,  ami  who  was  so  dclighte.l 
with  a bladehone  of  mutton  tl»at  he  asked  its  name,  and  how  to  cook  it.  See  also  * Spence  by 
Blngcr,*  p.  855. 

I have  seen  volumes  of  Dr,  Young’s  copy  of  * The  Rambrer,’  in  which  he  has  marked  the 
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“ What  though  wc  wade  in  wealth,  or  soar  in  fame? 

Enrtli’s  highest  station  ends  in  Here  he  lies  I 
And  dust  to  dust  concludes  her  noblest  song.” 

The  author  of  these  lines  is  not  without  his  IRc  jacet. 

By  the  good  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none  of  that  praise  which 
no  marble  can  make  the  bad  or  the  foolish  merit  ; which,  without 
the  direction  of  a stone  or  a turf,  will  find  its  way,  sooner  or  later, 
to  the  deserving. 

“ M.  S. 

Optimi  parentis 
EnwAum  Yousa,  LL.D. 

Ilujus  Ecclesiaj  rect. 

Et  Elizabethaj 
ficm.  prajnob. 

Conjugis  ejus  aniantissima) 

Pio  & grati.ssimo  anituo 
Hoc  marmor  posuit 
F.  Y. 

Filius  superstes.” 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  author  of  the  ‘ Night  Thoughts  ’ has 
inscribed  no  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  lamented  wife  ? Yet 
what  marble  will  endure  as  long  as  the  poems  ? 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  account  which  I have  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  great  Young.  That  it  may  be  long  before  anything 
like  what  I have  just  transcribed  be  necessary  for  you  is  the  sincere 
wish  of. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged  Friend, 

Uerbert  Croft,  Jnn. 

Lincoln’s  Inn,  SepL  1780. 

P.S.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  you  in  manuscript,  you 
know.  Sir  ; and,  though  I could  not  prevail  on  you  to  make  any 
alterations,  you  insisted  on  striking  out  one  passage,  because  it  said. 


passages  wliiclt  he  thought  particularly  excellent,  by  folding  down  the  comer  of  the  page; 
and  Kuch  as  he  rated  in  a supcrcniinent  degree  are  marked  hy  double  folds.  Johnson  waa 
pleased  when  told  of  the  minute  attention  with  which  Young  had  signiHed  his  approbation  of 
his  Essays. — Bosavki.l:  ftf.  p.  6T. 

*"  The  only  portrait  of  Young  is  by  Highmore,  and  was  painted  for  Richardson,  the  novel- 
ist, See  account  of  Highmore  in  * Genl.’s  Mug.’  for  I7S0. 
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that  if  I did  not  wish  you  to  live  long  for  your  sake,  I did  for  the 
sake  of  myself  and  of  the  world.  But  this  postcript  you  will  not  see 
before  the  printing  of  it ; and  I will  say  here,  in  spite  of  you,  how 
I feel  myself  honoured  and  bettered  by  your  friendship  ; and  that 
if  I do  credit  to  the  Church,  after  which  I always  longed,  and  for 
which  I am  now  going  to  give  in  exchange  the  bar,  though  not  at 
so  late  a period  of  life  as  Young  took  orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  my  having  had  the  happiness  of  calling  the  author 
of  ‘ The  Rambler  ’ my  friend 

n.  c.«‘ 

Oxford,  Sept.  1782. 

This  P.S.  was  not  in  the  first  edition  of  these  Lives. 

“ We  stopped  at  Welwyn,  where  I wished  much  to  see,  in  company  with  Johnson,  Uie  resi- 
dence of  the  author  of  * Night  Thoughta,’  which  was  then  possessed  by  his  son,  Mr.  Young. 
Here  some  address  was  requisite,  for  I was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Young;  and  had  I pro- 
posed to  Dr.  Johnson  to  send  to  him,  lie  would  have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps  been 
olTcndcd  ; 1 therefore  concerted  with  Mr.  Dllly  that  I should  steal  away  from  Dr.  Johnson  and 
him,  and  try  what  reception  1 could  procure  from  Mr.  Young.  If  unfavourable,  nothing  was 
to  be  said ; but  if  agreeable,  I should  return  and  notify  it  to  them.  1 hastened  to  Mr.  Young’s; 
found  he  was  at  home ; sent  in  word  that  a gentleman  desired  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was 
shown  into  a parlour,  where  he  and  a young  lady,  his  daughter,  were  sitting,  lie  appeared  to 
be  a plain,  civil  country  gentleman;  and  when  I begged  pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble  him, 
but  that  I wished  much  to  see  his  place,  if  he  would  give  me  leave,  he  behaved  very  courte- 
ously, and  answered,  ‘ Dy  all  means,  Sir ; we  are  just  going  to  drink  tea ; will  you  sit  down  ?’ 
I thanked  him,  but  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  come  with  me  from  London,  and  I must  return 
to  the  inn  to  drink  tea  with  him ; that  my  name  was  Boswell ; I had  travelled  with  him  in  the 
Hebrides.  * Sir,’  said  he,  ‘ I should  think  it  a great  honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  send  for  him  ?'  Availing  myself  of  this  opening,  I said  that  * I would  go  myself, 
and  bring  him  when  he  hud  drunk  tea  ; he  knew  nothing  of  my  calling  here.’  Having  been 
thus  successful,  I hastened  back  to  the  inn,  and  informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  Mr.  Young,  son  of 
Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  ‘ Night  Thoughts,’  whom  I had  just  left,  desired  to  have  the  honour 
of  seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father  lived.  Dr.  Johnson  luckily  made  no  inquiry  how 
this  invitation  had  arisen,  but  agreed  to  go;  and  when  we  entered  Mr.  Young's  parlour,  he 
addressed  him  with  a very  polite  bow : ‘ Sir,  I had  a curiosity  to  come  and  see  this  place.  I 
had  the  honour  to  know  that  great  man,  your  father.’  We  went  into  the  garden,  where  we 
found  a gravel-walk  ; on  each  side  of  which  was  a row  of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Young,  which 
formed  a handsome  Gothic  arch.  Dr.  Johuson  called  it  a fine  grove.  I beheld  it  with  lever- 
cnce. 

“ He  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house,  on  the  outside  wall  of  which  was  inscribed,  ylm- 
huUint^H  in  itorto  audiehnnt  voCfm  and,  in  reference  to  a brook,  by  which  it  is  situated, 
Yicendi  reeti  qui  prorogat  horam,  &c.  I said  to  Mr.  Young  that  I had  been  told  his  father 
was  cheerful.  ‘ 8ir,’  said  he,  * he  was  too  well  hred  a man  not  to  be  cheerful  in  compan,v ; but 
he  w.as  gloomy  when  alone.  He  never  was  cheerful  after  iiiy  mother's  death,  and  he  had  met 
with  many  d'lsapnointments.’  Dr.  Johuson  observed  to  me  afierwards,  ‘that  this  was  no 
favourable  account  of  Dr.  \oung ; for  it  w:is  not  becoming  in  a man  to  have  so  little  acquies- 
cence in  the  ways  of  Providence  as  to  be  gloomy  because  he  has  not  obtained  as  much  pre- 
ferment as  he  e.vpectcd ; nor  to  continue  gloomy  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  has  its  time.’  ” 
l!i swell:  ed.  Croker,  p.  693. 
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Of  Young’s  poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  character  ; for 
he  has  no  uniformity  of  manner  : one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great 
resemblance  to  another.  He  began  to  write  earlj",  and  continued 
long  ; and  at  different  times  had  different  modes  of  poetical  excel- 
lence in  view.  Ilis  numbers  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  sometimes 
rugged  ; his  style  is  sometimes  concatenated,  and  sometimes  abrupt ; 
sometimes  diffusive,  and  sometimes  concise.  His  plan  seems  to  have 
started  in  his  mind  at  the  present  moment,  and  his  thoughts  appear 
the  effect  of  chance,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  lucky,  with 
very  little  operation  of  judgment. 

He  w'as  not  one  of  the  writers  whom  experience  improves,  and 
who,  observing  their  own  faults,  become  gradually  correct.  Ills 
poem  on  ‘ The  Last  Day,’  his  first  great  performance,  has  an  equa- 
bility and  propriety  which  he  afterwards  cither  never  endeavoured 
or  never  attained.  Many  paragraphs  are  noble,  and  few  are  mean, 
yet  the  whole  is  languid  ; the  jdan  is  too  much  extended,  and  a suc- 
cession of  images  divides  and  weakens  the  general  conception  ; but 
the  great  reason  why  the  reader  is  disappointed  is,  that  the  thought 
of  the  Last  Day  makes  every  man  more  than  poetical,  by  spreading 
over  his  mind  a general  obscurity  of  sacred  horror,  that  oppresses 
distinction,  and  disdains  expression. 

His  story  of  ‘ Jane  Grey’  was  never  popular.  It  is  written  with 
elegance  enough  ; but  Jane  is  too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

‘ The  Universal  Passion’  is  indeed  a very  great  performance.  It 
is  said  to  be  a scries  of  epigrams  ; but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  author 
intended.  His  endeavour  was  at  the  production  of  striking  distichs 
and  pointed  sentences,  and  his  distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sen- 
timent, and  his  points  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discernment,  and  drawn 
with  nicety  ; his  illustrations  are  often  happy,  and  his  reflections 
often  just.  His  species  of  satire  is  between  those  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal  ; and  he  has  the  gaiety  of  Horace  without  his  laxity  of 
numbers,  and  the  morality  of  Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of 
images.  He  plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  surface  of  life  ; he  never 
penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and  therefore  the  whole  power 
of  his  poetry  is  exhausted  by  a single  perusal ; his  conceits  please 
only  when  they  surprise.^* 

Yonng’g  Satires  were  In  higher  reputation  when  published  than  they  stand  at  present 
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To  frfttislatc  lie  never  conde.scendcd,  unless  liis  ‘ Paraphrase 
on  Job’  uiaj  be  considered  as  a version,  in  which  he  has  not,  I 
think,  been  unsucce.ssful  : he  indeed  favoured  himself  by  choosing 
those  parts  which  most  easily  admit  the  ornaments  of  English 
poetry. 

He  had  Iea.st  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in  which  he  seems  to. 
have  been  under  some  malignant  influence  : he  is  always  labouring 
to  be  great,  and  at  last  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  ‘ Night  Thoughts’  he  has  exhibited  a very  wide  display  of 
original  poetry,  variegated  with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allu- 
sions, a wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertility  of  fancy  scatters 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every  odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but 
with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diffusion  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
digressive  sallies  of  imagination,  would  have  been  compressed  and 
restrained  by  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of  this  work  is 
not  exactness,  but  copiousness  ; particular  lines  are  not  to  be 
regarded  ; the  power  is  in  the  whole,  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a 
magnificence  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  plantation,  the  mag- 
nificence of  vast  extent  and  endless  diversity. 

Uis  last  poem  was  the  ‘ Resignation  ;’  in  which  he  made,  as 
he  was  accustomed,  an  experiment  of  a new  mode  of  writing,  and 
succeeded  better  than  in  his  ‘ Ocean  ’ or  his  ‘ Merchant.’  It  was 
very  falsely  represented  as  a proof  of  decaying  faculties.  There  is 
Young  in  every  stanza,  such  as  he  often  was  in  his  highest  vigour. 

Ilis  tragedies  not  making  part  of  the  Collection,  I had  forgotten, 
till  Mr.  Steeveus  recalled  them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking  that  he 
seemed  to  have  one  favourite  catastrophe,  as  his  three  plays  all  con- 
eluded  with  lavish  suicide  ; a method  by  wliich,  as  Rryden  remarked, 
a poet  easily  rids  his  scene  of  persons  whom  he  wants  not  to  keep 
alive.  In  ‘ Busiris  ’ there  are  the  greatest  ebullitions  of  imagina- 
tion ; but  the  pride  of  Busiris  is  such  as  no  other  man  can  have,  and 
the  whole  is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  rai.se  either  grief,  terror, 
or  indignation.  The  ‘ Revenge  ’ approaches  much  nearer  to  human 
practices  and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  posscs.sion  of  the  stage  : 

[1TT6].  lie  seems  fonjer  of  dazzling  than  jileasing;  of  raising  our  admiration  for  hla  wit,  than 
out  dklike  of  the  follies  he  ridicules. — Goldsmith  : Works  Ity  Onnningham,  ill.  4-39. 
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the  first  design  seems  suggested  by  ‘ Othello  but  the  reflections, 
the  incidents,  and  the  diction  are  original.  The  moral  observations 
are  so  introduced,  and  so  expressed,  as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that 
can  be  required.  Of  ‘ The  Brothers  ’ I may  be  allowed  to  say  noth- 
ing, since  nothing  was  ever  said  of  it  by  the  public. 

It  most  be  allowed  of  Young’s  poetry,  that  it  abounds  in  thought, 
but  without  much  accuracy  or  selection.  When  he  lays  hold  of  an 
illustration,  he  pursues  it  beyond  expectation,  sometimes  happily,  as 
in  his  parallel  of  Quicksilver  with  Pleasure,  which  I have  heard 
repeated  with  approbation  by  a lady,“  of  whose  praise  he  would 
have  been  justly  proud,  and  which  is  very  ingenious,  very  subtle,  and 
almost  exact  ; but  sometimes  he  is  less  lucky,  as  when,  in  his 
‘ Night  Thoughts,’  having  it  dropped  into  his  mind,  that  the  orbs, 
floating  in  space,  might  be  called  the  duster  of  creation,  he  thinks 
on  a cluster  of  grapes,  and  says  that  they  all  hang  on  the  great 
vine,  drinking  the  “ nectareous  juice  of  immortal  life.” 

Ilis  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable.  In  the  ‘ Last  Day  ’ 
he  hopes  to  illustrate  the  re-assembly  of  the  atoms  that  compose  the 
human  body  at  the  ‘ Trump  of  Doom,’  by  the  collection  of  bees  into 
a swarm  at  the  tinkling  of  a pan. 

The  Prophet  says  of  Tyre,  that  “ her  Merchants  are  Princes.” 
y oung  says  of  Tyre  in  his  ‘ Merchant,’ 

“ Her  merchants  Princes,  and  each  deck  a Throne”  • 

Let  burlesque  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  the  trick  of  joining  the  turgid  and  familiar  : to  buy  the 
alliance  of  Britain,  “ Climes  were  paid  down.”  Antithesis  is  his 
favourite:  “They  for  kindness  hate:”  and  “because  she’s  right, 
she’s  ever  in  the  wrong.” 

His  versification  is  his  own  ; neither  his  blank  nor  his  rhyming 
lines  have  any  resemblance  to  those  of  former  writers  ; he  picks  up 
no  hemistichs,  he  copies  no  favourite  expressions  ; he  seems  to  have 
laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or  diction,  but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortui- 
tous suggestions  of  the  pre.sent  moment.  Yet  I have  reason  to 
believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed  a new  design,  he  then 
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laboured  it  with  very  patient  industry,  and  that  he  composed  with 
great  labour  and  frequent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain  model  ; he  is  no  more  like 
himself  in  his  different  productions,  than  he  is  like  others.  He  seems 
never  to  have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  had  any  direction  but 
from  his  own  ear.  But,  with  all  his  defects,  he  was  a man  of  genius 
and  a poet.*' 

“ Though  the  strain  of  the  ‘Night  Thoughts ' is  stamped  vith  the  strongest  mannerism,  and 
both  the  matter  and  the  manner  are  of  a kind  to  affect  the  reader  powerfully  and  deeply, 
Blair’s  ‘ Grave ' is  the  only  poem  I can  call  to  mind  which  has  been  composed  in  imitation  of 
it.— SooTHir : Cotopsr’s  Works,  li.  148. 
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MALLET. 

1698  ?-n65. 

Born  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland — Educated  at  Edinburgh — )fade  Tutor  to  the  Sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose — Visits  London — Publishes  ‘William  and  Margaret,’  a Ballad — Changes 
his  name — Publishes  the  ‘Excursion,’  a Poem — Courts  Pope  by  a Poem  on  ‘Verbal  Criti- 
cism’— Writes  for  the  Stage — Made  Under-Secretary  to  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales — Writes 
a * Life  of  Bacon,’  and  undertakes  a ‘ Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’^-Puhllshes  ‘ Amyntor 
and  Theodora,’  a Poem — Seeks  to  blacken  the  memory  of  Pope — Left  Bollngbroke’s  Lite- 
rary Executor — KU  Pamphlet  against  Admiral  Byng — Obtains  a Pension — Is  twice  married — 
Death  and  Burial— Works  and  Character. 

Of  David  Mallet  having  no  written  memorial,  I am  able  to  give  no 
other  account  than  snch  as  is  supplied  by  the  unauthorised  loqua- 
city of  common  fame,  and  a very  slight  personal  knowledge. 

He  was,  by  his  original,  one  of  the  Macgrcgors,  a clan  that 
became,  about  sixty  years  ago,  under  the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so 
formidable  and  so  infamous  for  violence  and  robbery  that  the  name 
was  annulled  by  a legal  abolition,*  and  when  they  were  all  to  deno- 
minate themselves  anew,  the  father,  I suppose  of  this  author,  called 
himself  Malloch.’ 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  patents,  compelled  to  be 
janitor  of  the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,’  a mean  oflice,  of  which  he 
did  not  afterwards  delight  to  hear.  But  he  snrniountcd  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  birth  and  fortune  ; for  when  [1723]  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  applied  to  the  College  of  Edinburgh  for  a tutor  to  educate 

* Hero  is  an  error : the  Clan  Maegregor  was  outlawed  long  before  Rob  Roy’s  day,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Privy  Council  of  James  I.  in  1608.  See  Scott’s  Introduction  to  ' Rob  Roy.’ 

’ The  father,  James  Malloch,  kept  a small  clachan,  or  publlchouse,  at  Crieff,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Highlands,  where  his  son  David  was  bom  cir.  1698.  Uis  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Beatrix  Clark. 

• Johnson’s  statement  is  confirmed  by  subsequent  researches  (*<»«  Stephen’s  ‘ History  of  the 
High  School  of  Edinburgh,’  p.  89).  Mallet  studied  at  Aberdeen  under  Professor  Ker  ; and 
Ker’s  kindness  is  spoken  of  in  after-life  with  thankfulness  by  the  pupil,  in  u scries  of  Interest- 
ing letters,  printed  in  the ‘European  Magazine,’  when  under  the  direction  of  Isaac  Reed. 
His  first  situation  after  leaving  Aberdeen,  was  that  of  tutor  to  the  four  sons  (the  eldest  under 
fourteen)  of  a Mr.  Home,  near  Edinburgh.  “ He  allows  me  my  learning,  clothes  and  diet,” 
be  writes  to  Ker  in  Oct.  1720,  " bat  no  fixed  salary.” 
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his  sons,  Malloch  was  recommended,  and  I never  heard  that  he  dis- 
honoured his  credentials/ 

When  his  pupils  wore  sent  to  see  the  world,  they  were  entrusted 
to  his  care  ; and  having  condueted  them  round  the  common  circle 
of  modish  travels,  he  returned  with  them  to  London,  where  by  the 
influence  of  the  family  in  which  he  resided,  he  naturally  gained 
admission  to  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  highest 
character,  to  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I know  not  whether  I can  trace  the  series.  His 
first  production*  was  ‘ William  and  Margaret,’  ’ of  which,  though  it 

* My  encouragement  ia  80/. ; and  because  the  Duke's  family  is  in  England,  I am  about  tbo 
middle  of  August  to  depart  for  Loudon,  and  from  thence  to  AVinchester. — M.all£t  to  Rer, 
July  1728. 

* His  first  printed  production  was  a Pastoral  in  the  * Miscellany  * of  the  Edinburgh  wlta 
where  Thomson's  poetic  puerilities  first  appeared.  In  1721  he  had  completed  a poem  on  tho 
Transfiguration,  written,'*  as  he  says  to  Her,  **  in  imitation  of  Milton's  style,  copying  bis  epi- 
thets, his  periods,  and  the  elisions  with  which  he  abounds." 

* Mallet's  * William  and  Margaret  ’ was  printed  in  Aaron  Hill's  ‘ Plain  Dealer,*  No.  86, 
July  24,  1724.  In  Its  original  state  it  was  very  dilTcrent  from  what  it  is  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  works. — Johnson. 

It  first  appeared  in  *The  Plain  Dealer*  as  the  probable  production  of  "an  EUzabethian 
writer;  perhaps  of  Shakespeare  himself.** 

This  piece  of  serviceable  flattery  drew,  of  course,  a contradiction  from  Mallet.  "The  gen- 
tleman Is  very  j'oung,"  writes  Hill,  and  received  his  education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
He  possesses  so  sincere  a modesty  that  be  decUues  being  publicly  named;  but  as  he  has 
obliged  me  with  a letter  containing  the  short  history  of  an  unhappy  accident  which  gave 
occasion  to  his  ballad,  It  will  be  an  agreeable  entertalnnient  if  1 publish  It  as  the  author  sent 
it  me.**  As  1 have  seen  the  letter  nowhere  save  in  its  original  publication,  1 have  copied  it 
for  insertion  here: — 

To  THE  Plain  Dealer. 

Sir, — Your  ‘ Plain  Dealer  * of  July  24th  was  sent  me  by  a friend.  I must  own  after  I bad 
read  it  over,  I was  both  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  a simple  tale  of  my  writing  had 
merited  the  notice  and  aprobation  of  the  author  of  * The  Plain  Dealer.* 

After  what  you  have  said  of  * William  and  Margaret,*  I flatter  myself  that  you  will  not  be 
displeased  with  an  account  of  the  accident  which  gave  birth  to  that  ballad. 

Tour  conjecture  that  it  was  founded  on  the  real  history  of  an  unhappy  woman  Is  true. 
A vain  young  gentleman  bad  for  some  time  professed  love  to  a lady  then  In  the  spring  of  her 
life  and  beauty.  He  dressed  well,  spoke  loud,  and  talked  nonsense  with  spirit.  She  had 
good  understanding ; but  was  too  young  to  know  the  world.  1 have  seen  her  very  often. 
There  was  a lively  Innocence  In  her  look.  She  bad  never  been  addressed  to  by  a man  of 
sense,  and  therefore  knew  not  how  despicable  and  unsincere  a fool  is.  In  time  he  persuaded 
her  there  was  merit  in  his  passion — she  believed  him,  and  was  undone. 

Fhc  was  upon  the  point  of  bringing  into  tl»e  world  the  effect  of  her  ill-placed  love  before  her 
father  knew  the  misfortune.  Judge  the  sentiments  of  the  good  old  man!  Yet  his  affection 
outweighed  his  anger,  lie  could  not  think  of  abandoning  his  child  to  want  and  infamy. 
He  applied  himself  to  her  false  lover  with  an  offer  of  half  his  fortune ; but  the  temper  of  the 
betrayer  was  savaged  with  cruel  insolence.  He  rejected  the  father's  offers,  and  reproached 
the  innocence  bo  had  ruined  with  the  bitterness  of  ooeo  scorn.  The  news  was  brought  her 
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contains  nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  be  has  been  envied  the 
reputation,  and  plagiarism  has  been  boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  published  ‘The  E.xcursion’  (1728),  a 
desultory  and  capricious  view  of  such  scenes  of  Nature  as  his  fancy 
led  him,  or  his  knowledge  enabled  him,  to  describe.’  It  is  not 
devoid  of  poetieal  spirit.  Many  of  the  images  are  striking,  and 
many  of  the  paragraphs  are  elegant.  The  cast  of  diction  seems  to 
be  copied  from  Thomson,  who.se  ‘ Seasons  ’ were  then  in  their  full 
blossom  of  reputation.  He  has  Thomson’s  beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  ‘Verbal  Criticism’  (April,  1733)  was  written  to 
pay  court  to  Pope,*  on  a subject  which  he  either  did  not  understand 

Tvhen  \n  a weak  comlUion,  and  cast  her  Into  a fever ; and  in  a few  days  after  I saw  her  and 
her  child  laid  hi  one  grave  together. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  that  I chanced  to  look  into  a comedy  of  Fletcher^s,  called  *The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.'  The  place  1 fell  upon  was  where  old  Merrythought  repeats 
these  verses : — 

^Vhen  It  was  grown  to  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep,  ^ 

In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 

And  stood  at  William's  feet, 

which  I fancy  was  the  beginning  of  some  ballad  commonly  known  at  the  time  this  author 
wrote.  These  lines,  naked  of  ornament  and  simple  as  they  are,  struck  my  fancy;  I closed 
the  book  and  bethought  myself  that  the  unhappy  adventure  I have  mentioned  above,  which 
then  came  fresh  into  my  mind,  might  naturally  raise  a tale  upon  the  appearance  of  this  ghost. 
It  was  then  midnight.  All  round  me  was  still  and  quiet.  These  concurring  circumstances 
worked  my  soul  to  a powerful  melancholy.  I could  not  sleep.  And  at  that  time  I finished 
my  little  poem,  such  as  you  see  it  here.  If  It  continues  still  to  deserve  your  approbation,  I 
have  my  aim,  and  am. 

Sir, 

Tour  most  obliged  and  most  humble  servant, 

[D.  Maxxoch.] 

— Plain.  DeaUr  of  Aug.  28,  1724.  The  ballad  enclosed  was  the  correct  copy,  such,  I 
believe,  as  It  is  to  be  found  with  his  * Excursion  * and  collected  Works. 

f His  letters  to  Ker  throw  some  light  on  the  history  of  ‘The  Excursion.'  “I  have  now 
finished,”  he  says  (May,  1727),  “ and  am  preparing  for  the  press  against  winter,  a poem  in 
two  books,  wlilch  I began  last  year  in  the  country.  The  first  book  has  been  perused  by  Mr. 
Molyneux,  the  Prince's  (Secretary ; by  Mr.  Ilill,  Dr.  Young,  Ac.  It  Is  now  in  the  hamls  of  Mr. 
Dennis ; and  as  soon  as  that  dread  critic  has  condemned  or  approved  of  it,  /shall  wait  on 
you  by  the  way  of  Edinburgh.  I will  try  the  town  with  this  before  I venture  out  a tragedy 
that  I have  been  long  nicditalijig." 

By  the  July  of  the  same  year,  it  appears  that  Dennis  had  approved  of  it  by  letter,  and  that 
Mallet  had  sold  U for  twenty-five  guineas.  He  was  long  In  suspense  to  whom  he  should  dedi- 
cate It.  lie  had  thought  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  while  It  was  yet 
In  embryo ; but  since  it  had  met  with  so  much  approbation  in  manuscript,  he  was  preparing  a 
dedication  to  the  King,  hoping  by  the  Infiuence  of  Molyneux  and  Montrose  to  gain  an  oppor- 
tunity of  introduction  at  Court. 

^ Pope  procured  him  the  situation  of  travelling  tutor  to  the  son  of  his  friend  and  correfl- 
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or  willingly  misrepresented  ; and  is  little  more  than  an  improve- 
ment, or  rather  expansion,  of  a fragment  which  Pope  printed  in  a 
Miscellany  long  before  he  engrafted  it  into  a regular  poem:  There 

is  in  this  piece  more  pertness  than  wit,  and  more  confidence  than 
knowledge.  The  versification  is  tolerable,  nor  can  criticism  allow  it 
a higher  praise. 

His  first  tragedy  was  ' Eurydice,’  acted  at  Drury  Lane  in  1131, 
of  which  I know  not  the  reception  nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard  it 
mentioned  as  a mean  performance.  He  was  not  then  too  high  to 
accept  a prologue  and  epilogue  from  Aaron  Hill,  neither  of  which 
can  be  much  commended.* 

Having  cleared  his  tongue  from  his  native  pronunciation  so  as  to 
be  no  longer  distinguished  as  a Scot,'*  he  seems  inclined  to  dis- 
encumber himself  from  all  adherences  of  his  original,  and  took  upon 
him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch  ]\Ialloch  to  English  Mallet, 


pondent,  Mrs.  Newsham ; an  office  of  fire  years’  continuance,  spent  in  trarelling  abroad  with 
profit  and  without  expense. 

“ To  prove  to  you  how  little  essential  to  friendship  I hold  letter-writing,  I have  not  yet 
written  to  Mr.  Mallet,  whom  I lore  and  esteem  greatly ; nay,  whom  I know  to  hare  as  tender 
a heart,  and  that  feels  a friendly  remembrance  as  long  as  any  man.  Pray  send  him  the 
enclosed ; ’tis  all  I can  say,  for  (as  I told  you  liefore)  it  makes  me  quite  sick  to  be  put  upon 
the  pikes,  to  be  saying  such  things  as  can  only  be  felt,  not  said.” — Popb  to  Mrs  Newsham. 

“ May  I never  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  that  you  are  well,  and  have  not 
forgot  met  By  saying  just  that,  and  no  more,  you  will  give  me  the  moat  agreeable  piece  of 
news  I can  receive  or  you  yourself  send.  Believe  me,  I am  in  no  treaty  wltli  Curll  to  furnish 
him  any  letters  for  bis  second  volume.  If  he  has  no  more  influence  with  the  clerks  of  the  Post 
Office  than  with  me,  yours  will  come  very  safe,  as  it  will  be  most  welcome  to, 

“ Dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate,  faithful  servant, 

“ D.  Mallbt. 

“ P.S.  Mr.  N.  is  extremely  your  humble  servant ; and  we  beg  leave  to  send  by  you  a thou- 
sand good  wishes  to  Mrs.  Blount  for  the  continuance  of  her  good  humour  and  good  health.” — 
Mallet  to  Pope.  ‘ Oent.’s  Mag.’  for  Oct.,  1885. 

• ‘ Eurydice  ’ was  published  by  Millar  in  the  March  of  the  same  year,  with  a dedication  to 
the  Duke  of  Montrose.  Of  the  success  of  the  performance  or  the  publication,  I am  as  ignorant 
as  Johnson.  It  occiuloned,  however,  a sixpenny  pamphlet  of  criticism,  entitled  ‘ Remarks  on 
the  Tragedy  of  Eurydice.’ 

I have  seen  a letter  from  Mallet  to  Andrew  Millar,  in  which  he  says  (22nd  Aug.,  1757,)  “ If 
it  [*  Eurydice  ’]  is  not  now  the  best  play  that  has  ever  appeared  in  my  time,  the  author  and  it 
ought  to  be  buried  together.” 

Sir,  when  people  watch  me  narrowly,  and  I do  not  watch  myself,  they  will  find  me  out  to 
be  of  a particular  county.  In  the  same  manner  Dunning  may  be  found  out  to  be  a Devon- 
shire man.  So  most  Scotchmen  may  be  found  out.  But,  Sir,  little  aberrations  are  of  no  dis- 
advantage. I never  catched  Mallet  in  a Scotch  accent  j and  yet  Mallet,  I suppose,  was  past 
8ve-and-twonty  before  he  came  to  London. — Joumsoh  : Boiwell  by  Uroker,  p.  232. 
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without  any  imaginable  reason  or  preference  which  the  eye  or  car 
can  discover,"  What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  disrespect  to  his 
native  country,  I know  not ; but  it  wa.s  remarked  of  him,  that  he 
was  the  only  Scot  whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend." 

About  this  time,  Pope,  whom  he  visited  familiarly,  pu1)lished  his 
‘ Essay  on  Man,’  but  concealed  the  author  ; and  when  Mallet 
entered  one  day.  Pope  asked  him  slightly  what  there  was  new. 
Mallet  told  him  that  the  newest  piece  was  something  called  an 
‘ Essay  on  Man,’  which  he  had  inspecte'd  idly,  and  seeing  the  utter 
inability  of  the  author,  who  had  neither  skill  in  writing  nor  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  had  tossed  it  away.  Pope,  to  punish  his  self- 
conceit,  told  him  the  secret." 

A new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  prepared  (l’i40)  for 
the  press.  Mallet  was  employed  to  prcli.v  a Life,  which  he  has  writ- 
ten with  elegance,  perhaps  with  some  affectation  ; but  with  so  much 
more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  science,  that  when  he  afterwards 
undertook  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  Warbnrton  remarked  that  he 
might  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  was  a general,  as  he  had 
forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a Philosopher. 

When  [1731]  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from  the  pala.ee, 
and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition,  kept  a separate 
court,  he  endeavoured  to  increase  his  j)opularity  by  the  patronage 
of  literature,  and  made  [June,  1742]  Mallet  his  under-secretary, 
with  a salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a year.  Thomson  likewise 
had  a pension,  and  they  were  associated  in  the  composition  of  the 


In  the  octavo  Abridgment  of  hU  Dictionary,  published  In  1756,  Johnson  baa  given,  under 
the  article  ‘ Mallet  alias  Malloch.^  (See  ‘ Boswell  by  Croker,’  p.  730.) 

The  change  occurred  In  1720;  for  the  verses  to  Thomson  in  this  year  are  signed  Malloch^ 
while  his  name  is  found  among  the  subscribers  to  Savage’s  Miscellany  of  the  same  year  aa 
Malltt.  He  had  thought  of  this  renouncement  of  name  as  early  as  September,  1724.  “ My 
cousin  PatoD,**  he  says  to  Kcr,  would  have  me  write  my  name  MaiUt^  for  there  is  not  one 
Englishman  that  can  pronounce  it.** 

Johnson  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  proper  pronunciation.  To  a Scottish  ear  there  Is  a 
considerable  difference  of  name  between  Mullock  and  MuUoch^  and  to  an  English  ear,  when 
pronounced  by  a Scot,  a difference  in  sound. 

“This  volume  of  Gascoigne’s  Works  was  bought  for  \l.  13s.  at  Mr.  Mallet’s,  alias 
Mallock’s,  alias  McGregor’s  sale,  Marcli  14,  1776.  He  was  the  only  Scotchman  who  died  in 
my  memory  unlaincnted  by  an  individual  of  his  own  nation.”— Qbo.  Stkeveks  (Book  sold  at 
Ileber’s  sale). 

**  This  story  is  first  told  In  Ayre’s  ‘life  of  Pope  * (2  vols-,  12mo.  1745),  but  without  naming 
MaUet. 
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masque  of  'Alfred,’  which  in  its  original  state  was  played  at  Clief- 
den  in  1740  ; it  was  afterwards  almost  wholly  changed  by  Mallet, 
and  brought  upon  the  stage  at  Drury  Lane  in  1751,  but  with  no 
great  success. 

Mallet,  in  a familiar  conversation  with  Garrick,  discoursing  of  the 
diligence  which  he  was  then  exerting  upon  the  ‘ Life  of  Marl- 
borough,’ let  him  know  that  in  the  series  of  great  men,  quickly  to 
be  exhibited,  he  should  find  a niche  for  the  hero  of  the  theatre. 
Garrick  profe.ssed  to  wonder  by  what  artifice  he  could  be  introduced, 
but  Mallet  let  him  know  that,  by  a dexterous  anticipation,  he  should 
fix  him  in  a conspicuous  place.  “ Mr.  Mallet,”  says  Garrick,  in  his 
gratitude  of  exaltation,  “ have  you  left  off  to  write  for  the  stage  ?” 
ilallct  then  confessed  that  he  had  a drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick 
j)romised  to  act  it,  and  ‘ Alfred  ’ was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
shows  with  strong  conviction,  how  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  posthumous  renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  soon  determined 
that  his  story  should  be  delivered  to  posterity  ; and  the  papers  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  necessary  information  were  delivered  to  the 
Lord  Molesworth,  who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molesworth  died,  the  same  papers  were  transferred  with  the  same 
design  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  who,  in  some  of  his  exigencies,  put 
them  in  pawn.  They  then  remained  with  the  old  Duchess,  who,  in 
her  will,  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and  Mallet,  with  a reward  of 
a thousand  pounds,  and  a prohibition  to  insert  any  verses.  Glover 
rejected,  I suppose,  with  disdain  the  legacy,’*  and  devolved  the 
whole  work  upon  Mallet,  who  had  from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
borough  [died  1758]  a pension  to  promote  his  industry,  and  who 
talked  of  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made,  but  left  not,  when  he 
died,  any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  w'as  in  the  Prince’s  service  he  published  [1739]  ‘Mus- 
tapha,'  with  a prologue  by  Thomson,  not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to 
that  which  he  had  received  from  Mallet  for  ‘ Agamemnon.’  The 
epilogue  said  to  be  written  by  a friend,  was  composed  in  haste  by 


**  Glover,  in  his  ‘Memoirs’  (p.  57),  regrets  that  the  "capricious  restrictions  of  the  wiU 
eompeUed  him  to  r<^ect  the  undertaking."  He  alludes  to  the  power  vested  in  Lord  Chester* 
field  of  revising  the  whole. 
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Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one  promised,  which  was  never  given.  This 
tragedy  was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  his  master.  It  was  acted 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1739,  and  was  well  received,  but  was  never  re- 
vived.*‘ 

In  1140,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  masque 
of  ‘ Alfred,’  in  conjunction  with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest.  After  a long  interval, 
his  next  work  was  ‘ Amyntor  and  Theodora’  (1147),  a long  story 
in  blank  verse ; in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  copiousne.ss 
and  elegance  of  language,  vigor  of  sentiment,  and  imagery  well 
adapted  to  take  possession  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verse. 
This  he  sold  to  Vaillaut  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.’* 
The  first  sale  was  not  great,  and  it  is  now  lost  in  forgetfulness.” 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his  dependence  on  the 
Prince,  found  his  way  to  Bolingbroke  ; a man  whose  pride  and 
petulance  made  his  kindness  difficult  to  gain,  or  keep,  and  whom 
Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  act  which,  I hope,  was  unwil- 
lingly performed.  When  it  was  found  [1744]  that  Pope  had 
clandestinely  printed  an  unauthorised  pamphlet,  called  ‘ The  Patriot 
King,’  Bolingbroke,  in  a fit  of  useless  fury,  resolved  to  blast  his 
memory,  and  employed  Mallet  (1749)  as  the  executioner  of  his 
vengeance.  Mallet  had  not  virtue,  or  had  not  spirit,  to  refuse  the 
office  ; and  was  rewarded,  not  long  after  [1751],  with  the  legacy 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  works. 

‘ Mustapha  ’ was  acted  fourteen  nights,  and  was  attended  by  the  whole  of  the  Opposition. 
Its  success  as  a party  piece  was  complete. 

The  pit  [the  first  night]  was  before  five  o'clock  (Tiled  with  gentlemen  who  made  a very 
polite  appearance,  and  were  mostly  of  the  Scots  nation.  . . . The  whole  play  was  acted 
without  one  hiss  or  mark  of  dislike.  . . . The  best  description  and  the  most  moving  dis- 
tress passed  in  silence,  while  any  casual  expression  which  was  capable  of  being  interpreted 
into  a meaning  unintended,  I believe,  by  the  author  met  with  the  loudest  applauses.”— iScofs 
Mngatine  for  1789,  vol.  1.  p.  8S. 

>•  ‘Amyntor  and  Theodora,  or  the  Ilermlt.’  A poem  In  Tlireo  Cantos.  London;  printed 
for  Paul  Vaillant  in  the  Strand,  1747,  4to. 

It  appeared  anonymously,  with  a dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  who,  before  Mallet’s 
‘Truth  in  Ilhymc,’  aflixed  the  following; — 

It  has  no  fault.s,  or  I no  faults  can  spy  ; 

It  has  all  beauty,  or  all  blindness  I. 

ImpHnuitur : Chesterfield. 

” Vaillant  advertised  it  as  entered  at  Stationers’  Ilall,  and  added  in  his  advertisement 
that  he  would  prosecute  any  one  who  pirated  It.  For  this  poem  Mallet  received  from  Vail- 
lant  120  guineas  (Warton’s  ‘Pope,’  lx.  184).  It  was  published  in  May,  1747,  price  8s.  (W. 
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Many  of  tlie  jiolitical  pieces  had  been  written  during  the  oppo- 
sition to  AValpole,  and  given  to  Francklin,  as  he  supposed,  in  per- 
petuity. These,  among  the  rest,  were  claimed  by  the  will.  The 
question  was  referred  to  arbitrators  ; but  when  they  decided  against 
Mallet,  he  refused  to  yield  to  the  award,  and  by  the  help  of  Millar, 
the  bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could  find,  but  with  success 
very  much  below  his  expectation.'* 

In  1755,  his  masque  of  ‘ Britannia  ’ was  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
his  tragedy  of  ‘ Elvira  ’ in  1763  ; ’*  in  which  year  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  Book  of  Entries  for  ships  in  the  port  of  London.” 
lu  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,*'  when  the  nation  was  exaspe- 
rated by  ill  success,  he  was  employed  to  turn  the  public  vengeance 
upon  Byng,  and  wrote  a letter  of  accusation  under  the  character  of 
a ‘ Plain  Man.’  The  paper  was  with  great  industry  circulated  and 
dispersed  ; and  he,  for  his  seasonable  intervention,  had  a considera- 
ble pension  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retained  to  his  death.’* 

The  day  ofpubUcatlon  was  the  day  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  and  occasioned  an  epi- 
gram by  Garrick.  Johnson’s  famous  saying  about  the  scoundrel  and  coward  and  the  beggarly 
Scotchman  Is  one  of  the  best  remembered,  as  It  was  certainly  the  first.  In  print  of  his  many 
memorable  sayings.  (See  ‘Boswell  by  Croker,’  p,  88,  and  ‘Goldsmith’s  Works,’  by  Cunning- 
ham, Tol.  It.  p.  179.) 

>•  ‘Elvira’  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  .and  was  attacked  by  three  Scotchmen  in  an 
octavo  pamphlet,  entitled  ‘Critical  Strictures  on  tlie  New  Tragey  of  “Elvira,”  written  by  Mr. 
David  Malloch.  London : printed  for  W.  Fleancy,  near  Gray’s-Inn,  Ilolborn,  1768,’  with  this 
prefatory  “ AdveHunntnl — “We  have  followed  the  authority  of  Sir  David  Dalrympie  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  in  the  orthography  of  Mr.  Malloch'a  name,  as  we  Imagine  the  Decision  of 
these  gentlemen  will  have  more  weight  in  the  world  of  letters  than  even  that  of  the  said  Mr. 
Malloch  himself.”  This  pamphlet  (It  has  little  wit)  was  written  by  the  Honourable  Andrew 
Erskine,  George  Dempster,  and  James  Boswell.  (See  ‘ Boswell  by  Croker,’  p.  189.) 

Worth  4UW.  a-year. 

Next  Mallet  came;  Mallet  who  knows  each  art 
Tlie  ear  to  tickle  and  to  soothe  the  heart; 

Who  with  a goose-quill,  like  a magic  rod. 

Transforms  a Scottish  peer  into  a god. 

Oh  ! matchless  Mallet,  by  one  stroke  to  clear. 

One  lucky  stroke,  four  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Long  round  a court  poor  Gay  dependent  hung 
(And  yet  most  trimly  has  the  poet  sung). 

Twice  six  revolving  years  vain  hoping  pass’d. 

And  unrewarded  went  away  at  last. 

Shaw  : The  Race,  1706. 

The  ScotlLsh  peer  w.as  the  Earl  of  Bute. 

The  war  of  1756. 

’’  To  Loan  A.vsoN. 

Wimpole,  Oct.  10th,  175«. 

Mt  dear  Lord, — I have  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham’s  doing  me 
the  honour  of  a visit,  to  return  (by  his  servant)  to  Mr.  Cleveland  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  Mol 
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Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his  wife  to  France  ; ” 
but  after  a while,  finding  his  health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to 
England,  and  died  in  April,  1105.’* 

lie  was  twice  inaiTied,  and  by  his  first  wife  had  several  children.'^ 

One  daughter,  who  married  an  Italian  of  rank,  named  Cilesia,  wrote 
a tragedy,  called  ‘ Almida,’  which  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane.”  His 
second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a uoblemau’s  steward,  who  had  a 
considerable  fortune,  which  she  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own 
hands.” 

let's  pamphlet.  I had  read  it  quite  through,  and,  upon  the  whole,  caanot  find  much  fault  with 
it,  though  I must  own  I am  not  much  enamoured  with  it.  But  this  enfre  nous,  for  authors  of 
this  kind  must  not  be  discouraged  by  too  much  criticism.  However,  I have  ventured  to  put 
down  in  the  enclosed  sheet  of  paper  some  remarks  and  queries,  which  I desire  your  Lordship 
will  take  the  trouble  to  peruse,  and  to  consider  whether  you  think  any  of  them  Improper, 
especially  in  what  relates  to  maritime  affairs  and  dispositions.  Whatever  you  shaU  disap- 
prove in  this  paper  of  mine,  I desire  you  will  strike  out,  and  then  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Cleveland, 
with  my  request  to  him  to  copy  it  over  fair,  and  forthwith  send  such  copy  to  Mr.  Mallet, 
keeping  my  originaL  My  reason  (which  I wiU  tell  your  Lordship)  for  taking  this  method  is, 
that  I am  not  fond  of  giving  a handle  to  be  named  a.s  a joint  author  with  this  gentleman ; but 
I have  writ  him  a very  civil  letter,  wherein  I have  Informed  him  that  be  will  very  soon  receive 
such  a paper  from  Mr.  Cleveland.  I have  also  modestly  suggested  to  him  to  add  something 
further,  by  way  of  observation  and  argument,  upon  the  points  of  conduct  chiefly  objected 
to)  for  in  that  part  I suspect  the  performance  to  be  chiefly  deficient. 

Ever  yours, 

IlABDWIOCS. 

— (Barrow’s  ‘ Anson,’  8vo.,  1839.) 

His  last  dirty  work  was  in  the  famous  Hamilton  and  Douglas  case : — “ Know,  then,  that 
there  is  not  a retailer  of  gingerbread  nuts,  a vender  of  brandy  by  the  gill,  or  of  mellow  apples 
by  the  dozen,  a dresser  of  bullock’s  liver  tor  the  Savoyards,  or  a washer  of  their  linen  shirts 
when  shirts  they  have,  from  one  end  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoiue  to  the  other,  with  whom  I 
am  not  particularly  acquainted ; for  such,  my  Lord,  are  the  marvellous  engines  with  which 
the  House  of  Hamilton  is  attempting  to  overturn  that  of  Douglas.” — Mallst  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
Paris,  Dec.  16, 1T64  (MS.). 

By  his  will,  dated  20th  June,  1T35,  he  leaves  his  wife  Lucy  Mallet  his  sole  executrix.  He 
was  buried  27th  April,  1765, 1 believe,  at  Putney,  where  he  had  long  resided. 

7th  Oct.,  1742,  David  Mallet,  Esq.,  Under-Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  Mias  Lucy 
Elstob.— <7e«f .’»  Mag.  for  1742,  p.  546.  This,  I suspect,  was  his  fecond  wife, 

’•  Mallet’s  widow,  I hear,  acts  out  on  her  return  to  France  very  soon ; and,  having  de- 
spatched her  daughter  down  to  Scotland,  there  remains  nothing  in  this  country  that  can  de- 
prive tho  ftcauai  enpriin  of  Paris  of  the  company  of  that  unparalleled  lady. — Bp.  Dodolas  to 
Vt.  \l\xme,1jonion,Sana'2f>,'i1Ki\  Leitert  of  Eminent  Persona  addrested  to  D.  //ame,  8vo.  _ • 
1819,  p.  20. 

Mr.  Mallet  and  his  lady  appeared  to  all  the  world  to  be  the  happiest  couple  in  it,  and  I 
desire  to  have  no  doubt  that  they  really  were  what  they  wished  the  world  should  think  them. 
However,  Mrs.  Mallet  to  her  excessive  love  joined  the  most  consummate  prudence.  Every 
shiiling  of  her  fortune,  which  amounted  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  pounds,  she  settled  upon 
herself ; but  then  she  took  all  imaginable  care  that  Mr.  Mallet  should  appear  like  a gentleman 
of  distinction,  and,  from  her  great  kindness,  she  always  purchased  everything  that  he  wore : 
hat,  stockings,  coat,  waistcoat,  Ac.,  were  all  of  her  own  choice,  as  well  as  at  her  own  cost; 
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Ilis  stature  was  diminutive,  but  ho  was  regularly  formed  ; hia 
appearance,  till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and  he  suffered 
it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  dress  could  give  it.  Ilis  conver- 
sation was  elegant  and  easy.“*  The  rest  of  his  character  may, 
without  injury  to  his  memory,  sink  into  silence.” 

As  a writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  high  class.  There  is  no 
species  of  composition  in  which  he  was  eminent.  Ilis  Dramas  had 
their  day,  a short  day,  and  are  forgotten  : his  blank  verse  seems  to 
my  ear  the  echo  of  Thomson.  His  ‘ Life  of  Bacon  ’ is  known  as  it 
is  appended  to  Bacon’s  volumes,  but  is  no  longer  mentioned.  His 
works  are  such  as  a writer,  bustling  in  the  world,  showing  him.self 
in  public,  and  emerging  occasionally  from  time  to  time  into  notice, 
might  keep  alive  by  his  personal  influence  ; but  which,  conveying 
little  information,  and  giving  no  great  pleasure,  must  soon  give  way, 
as  the  succession  of  things  produces  new  topics  of  conversation  and 
other  modes  of  amusement.” 

and  such  was  the  warmth  of  her  fondness,  that  she  took  care  all  the  world  should  know  the 
pains  she  bestowed  on  her  husband's  dress. — T.  Datibs  : Lijt  of  GarHcky  11.  47. 

Mr.  Mallet,  a name  among  the  English  poets,  is  praised  hy  an  unforgiving  enemy  for 
the  ease  and  elegance  of  his  conversation,  and  his  wife  was  not  destitute  of  wit  or  learning. — 
Qibbok:  Autobiography, 

When  Gibbon's  father  removed  him  from  Oxford,  be  carried  him  to  the  house  of  his  friend 
and  neighbour  at  Putney — Mallet,  by  whose  philosophy,”  the  future  historian  records,  “I 
was  rather  scandalised  than  reclaimed.'*  Gibbon  attended  the  rehearsal  and  first  night  of 
Mallet's  last  play,  and  has  left  a long  account  of  it  in  his  journal. 

” He  [Johnson]  said  that  Mallet  was  the  prettiest  dressed  puppet  about  town,  and  always 
kept  good  company.  That,  from  his  way  of  talking,  he  saw,  and  always  said,  that  he  had  not 
written  any  part  of  the  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  though  perhaps  he  Intended  to  do 
it  at  some  time,  in  which  case  he  was  not  culpable  In  taking  the  pension.” — Johksox  : BostctU 
by  Croker^  p.  821. 

” Mr.  Mallet’s  favourite  dress  was  a suit  of  black  velvet.” — T.  Davies  ; Life  of  Qarric\\ 
il,47. 

” Mallet's  boasts,  however,  should  not,  I imagine,  have  much  effect  with  those  who  know 
him ; fur,  from  the  knowledge  I have  of  him,  1 feel  an  unaccountable  propensity  to  believe 
the  contrary  of  what  he  tells  me.  His  conduct  as  commissioner  has  not  at  all  belled  the 
opinion  you  had  of  him.  In  one  respect  we  have  a little  improved;  we  have  made  him  less 
impertinent;  but  I can’t  boast  that  we  have  made  him  more  candid.” — Alex.  Weddekbubr 
(Lord  Loughborough)  to  D.  Hume,  Paris,  2Sth  Oct , 17W. 

” Mallet  had  talents  enough  to  keep  his  literary  reputation  alive  as  long  as  he  himself 
lived ; and  that,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a good  deal.” — Johnson  : lioswell  by  Ct'okerf  p.  257. 

If  Johnson  had  been  fond  of  ballads,  he  could  have  said  a word  In  favour  of  Mallet's 

* Edwin  and  Emma,*  17G0  (4to.  Baskerville) ; but  Johnson  did  not  care  for  ballads.  In  hi# 

* Life  of  Tickell ' he  is  silent  about  ‘ CoUn  and  Lucy.* 
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AKENSIDE. 

l’I21-1770. 

Born  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne — Educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Leyden — Determlnea  to  study  Physio 
— Publishes  ‘ The  Pieasures  of  Imagination  ’ — His  Quarrel  with  Warburton — ^Writes  a Poem 
against  Puiteney — Publishes  a volume  of  Odes — Mr.  Dyson’s  friendship  for  him — His  small 
practice  as  a Physician — Death,  and  Burial  in  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly,  London. 

Mark  Akenside  was  born  on  the  9th  of  November,  1721,  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. His  father  Mark  was  a butcher,  of  the  Presby- 
terian sect  ; his  mother’s  name  was  Mary  Lumsden.*  He  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle, 
and  was  afterwards  instructed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  kept  a private 
academy. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh,  that  he  might 
qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a dissenting  minister,  and  received 
some  assistance  from  the  fund  which  the  Dissenters  employ  in 
educating  young  men  of  scanty  fortune.  But  a wider  view  of  the 
world  opened  other  scenes  and  prompted  other  hopes  : he  deter- 
mined to  study  physic,  and  repaid  that  contribution,  which,  being 
received  for  a dififereut  purpose,  he  justly  thought  it  dishonourable 
to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a dissenting  minister,  he 
ceased  to  be  a Dissenter,  I know  not.  He  certainly  retained  an 
unnecessary  and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and  thought 
liberty  ; a zeal  which  sometimes  disguises  from  the  world,  and  not 
rarely  from  the  mind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  desire  of  plun- 
dering wealth  or  degrading  greatness,  and  of  which  the  immediate 
tendency  is  innovation  and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  eagerness  to  sub- 
vert and  confound,  with  very  little  care  what  shall  be  established." 

* “ 1710,  August  10.— Mark  Akenside  and  Mary  Lumsden.  Mar.” — Register  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Newcastle.  (‘  Biographical  Notice  of  Akenside,’  by  Robert  White,  p.  1.)  His  father  wrote  his 
came  Akinside,  and  so  did  his  son  till  he  became  distinguished. 

’ Akenside,  when  a student  at  Edinburgh,  was  a member  of  the  Medical  Society,  then 
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Akenside  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt  very  early  the 
motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  those  students  who  have  very  early 
stored  their  memories  with  sentiments  and  images.  Many  of  his 
performances  were  produced  in  his  youth  and  his  greatest  work, 
‘ The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,’  appeared  in  1744.*  I have  heard 
Dodsley,  by  whom  it  was  published,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was 
offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it,  which  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  being  such  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  precipi- 
tately, he  carried  the  work  to  Pope,  who,  having  looked  into  it, 
advised  him  not  to  make  a niggardly  offer,  for  “ this  was  no  every- 
day writer.”  * 

In  1741  he  went  to  Leyden  in  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge,  and 
three  years  afterwards  (May  16,  1744)  became  doctor  of  physic. 


recently  formed,  and  was  eminently  dUtlngulahed  by  the  eloquence  which  he  displayed  in  the 
course  of  the  debates.  Dr.  HoberUon  (who  was  at  that  time  a student  of  divinity  in  the  same 
university)  told  me  that  he  was  frequently  led  to  attend  their  meetings  chiefly  to  hear  the 
speeches  of  Akenftide,  the  great  object  of  whose  ambition  then  was  a scat  in  Parliament ; a 
situation  which  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  flatter  himself  he  had  some  prospect  of  obtaining, 
and  for  which  he  conceived  his  talents  to  be  much  better  adapted  than  for  the  profession  he 
had  chosen.  In  this  opinion  he  was  probably  in  the  right,  as  he  was  generally  considered  by 
bis  fellow-students  as  far  inferior  in  medical  science  to  several  of  bis  conipaoions.^DDOALD 
Stkwart  : EUm.  of  the  Phil,  ofth^  llunutn  lii.  501. 

5 He  was  very  young  when  he  became  a poet  In  print,  many  of  his  boyish  verses  appearing 
in  the  pages  of  * The  Gentleman's  Magazine.'  One  of  his  first  attempts  is  in  the  number  of 
that  periodical  for  April,  1787,  and  U culled  * The  Virtuoso,  in  imitation  of  Spenser's  Style  and 
Stanza.'  The  letter  with  which  It  was  sent,  signed  " Marcus,"  pleads  excuse  for  Us  defects,  as 
" the  performance  of  one  in  his  sixteenth  year."  This  is  not  a common  poem  ; but  it  is  very 
unlike  the  style,  though  written  in  the  stanza,  of  Spenser. 

Akensldc's  next  communication  was  in  the  August  of  17B3  ; * A British  Philippic,  occasioned 
by  the  Insults  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  present  Preparations  for  War.'  This  noble-spirited 
poem,  as  it  is  called  by  i!>ylvanus  Urban,  is  too  near  an  echo  of  the  ' Britannia  ' of  Thomson  ; 
but  it  is  no  everyday  cento ; and  so  it  was  thought  by  Cave,  w ho  printed  it  at  the  same  time 
In  a sixpenny  folio.  “ If  the  Ingenious  author,"  says  Cave,  " will  inform  us  how  we  may 
direct  a packet  to  his  hands,  we  will  send  him  our  acknowledgments  for  so  great  a favour  with 
a parcel  of  the  folio  edition." 

The  poem  appeared  anonymously ; and  a scribbler  of  the  name  of  Roll  went  over  to  Dub- 
lin, published  an  edition  of  it  as  Ids  own  work,  and  lived  for  some  months  at  the  best  tables 
on  the  fame  which  it  brought  him.  (Sec  Boswell  V>y  Croker,  p.  121.)  Akenside  vindicated  his 
right  by  publishing  an  edition  with  his  name. 

* What  was  thought  of  the  new  poet  and  his  poem  by  some  men  of  genius  of  the  time  is 
painful  to  tell  Three  have  left  their  opinions  in  writing.  Gray  thought  it  above  mediocrity, 
now  and  then  rising  to  the  best,  particularly  in  duicription  ; that  it  was  often  obscure,  and  at 
tiroes  unlntelUgiblc.  " I have  read  ‘ The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,' " writes  Ambrose  Philips; 
" there  arc  in  it  frequent  obscurities  and  it  glarc.s  too  much  " ‘‘  There  Is  a poem  of  this  sea- 
son,” writes  ?henstone,"  "called  ‘The  Pleasures  of  Imagination,’  worth  your  reading,  but  it 
is  an  expensive  quarto  : if  U comes  out  in  a less  size,  I will  bring  it  home  with  me." 
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Having,  according  to  the  enstom  of  the  Dutch  Universities,  puhlislied 
a thesis  or  dissertation.  The  subject  whicli  he  chose  was  ‘ The  Ori- 
ginal and  Growth  of  the  Human  Ptetus  in  whicli  he  is  said  to 
have  departed,  with  great  judgment,  from  the  opinion  then  estab- 
lished, and  to  have  delivered  that  which  has  been  since  confirmed 
and  received. 

Akenside  was  a young  man,  warm  with  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  the  sound  of  liberty,* 
and  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  dispositions  do  not  easily  avoid,  a 
lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to  anything  established.  He 
adopted  Shaftesbury’s  foolish  as.sertion  of  the  efficacy  of  ridicule  for 
the  discovery  of  truth.  For  this  he  was  attacked  by  Warburton, 
and  defended  by  Dyson:’  Warburton  afterwards  reprinted  his 
remarks  at  the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  produced  in  a 
long  and  eager  discussion  of  this  idle  question  may  easily  be  col- 
lected. If  ridicule  be  ajiplicd  to  any  position  as  the  test  of  truth, 
it  will  then  become  a question  whether  such  ridicule  be  just ; and 
this  can  only  be  decided  by  the  application  of  truth  as  the  test  of 
ridicule.  Two  men  fearing,  one  a real  and  the  other  a faneied  dan- 
ger, will  be  for  a while  equally  exposed  to  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure,  and  ludicrous  repre- 
sentation ; and  the  true  state  of  both  cases  must  be  known  before 
it  can  be  decided  whose  terror  is  rational,  and  who.se  is  ridiculous — 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  despised.  Both  are  for  a while 
equally  exposed  to  l.augliter,  but  both  arc  not  therefore  equally  con- 
temptible. 

In  the  rcvisal  of  his  poem,  which  he  died  before  he  had  finished, 
he  omitted  the  lines  which  had  given  occasion  to  Warburton’s 
objections. 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return  from  Leyden  (1145),  his  first 
collection  of  odes  ; and  was  impelled  by  his  rage  of  jiatriotism  to 

• Smollett  ridiculed  him  (1751)  in  ‘ Peregrine  Pickle,’  as  the  republican  doctor ; the  purveyor 
of  the  inimitable  dinner  in  the  manner  of  the  uucienU.  To  complete  the  likeness,  he  has 
made  him  quote  himself.  (Compare  * Per.  Pickle,’  li.  213,  ed.  1751,  and  Akenside's  note  on  his 
‘Ode  to  the  Farl  of  Huntingdon.’) 

Hyson’s  defence  was  an  anonymous  * Kpistle  ;*  in  whicli  I think  with  Mr.  Dyce,  that  tliers 
is  more  of  Akenside  than  Dyson. 
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write  [1744]  a very  acrimonious  epistle  to  Pulteney,  whom  he  stig- 
matizes,  under  the  name  of  Curio,  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country.' 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profession,  he  first  commenced  [1744] 
physician  at  Northampton,  where  Dr.  Stonehouse  then  practised, 
with  such  reputation  and  success,  that  a stranger  was  not  likely  to 
gain  ground  upon  him.  Akenside  tried  the  contest  awhile  ; and 
having  deafened  the  place  with  clamours  for  liberty,  removed  [1747] 
to  Hampstead,  where  he  resided  more  than  two  years,  and  then 
fixed  himself  in  London,'  the  proper  place  for  a man  of  accomplish- 
ments like  his. 

At  London  he  was  known  as  a poet,  but  was  still  to  make  his 
way  as  a phy.sician  ; and  would  perhaps  have  been  reduced  to  great 
exigencies,  but  that  Mr.  Dyson,”  with  an  ardour  of  friendship  that 
has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Thus  supported,  he  advanced  gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but 
never  attained  any  great  extent  of  practice,  or  eminence  of  popu- 


® Akenside's  share  In  * Dodsley’s  Museum,’  and  the  remuneration  he  received  from  Dodsley 
for  his  services  in  that  work,  have  escaped  his  blo^aphers.  All  that  Mr.  Dyce  says  on  the  sub- 
ject Is  as  follows : — “ He  also  contributed  to  Dodsley’s  excellent  periodical  publication  ‘ The 
Museum,  or  Literary  and  Historical  Register,*  several  prose  papers,  which  deserve  to  be 
reprinted.”  The  following  document  is  in  Akenside’s  handwriting,  and  it  is  here  printed  from 
the  original  in  my  possession: — 

Jany.  20, 1745-6. 

Dr.  Akinside  engages  to  Mr.  Dodsley  for  six  months,  commencing  the  25th  of  March  next, 

To  prepare  and  have  ready  for  the  press  once  a fortnight,  one  Essay,  whenever  necessary 
for  carrying  on  a work  to  be  called  the  Museum.  And  also 

To  prepare  and  have  ready  for  the  press  once  a fortnight  an  account  of  the  most  consider- 
able books  In  English,  Latin,  French,  or  Italian,  which  have  been  lately  pnblbhed,  and  which 
Mr.  Dodsley  shall  furnish : and  the  said  Account  of  Books  shall  be  so  much  in  quantity  as 
along  with  the  Essay  above  mentioned  may  fiU  a sheet  and  a half  In  small  pica,  whenever  so 
much  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  said  design. 

Dr.  Akinside  also  engages  to  supervise  the  whole,  and  to  correct  the  press  of  his  own  part 
—On  condition 

That  Mr.  Dodsley  shall  pay  to  Dr.  Akinside  fifty  pounds  on  or  before  the  27lh  of  September 
next. 

’Tis  also  agreed  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Dodsley  thinks  proper  to  continue  the  Paper,  and  so 
long  as  Dr.  Akinside  consents  to  manage  it,  the  Terms  above  mentioned  shall  remain  in  force, 
and  not  less  than  an  hundred  pounds  per  annum  be  offered  by  Mr.  Dodsley,  nor  more  insisted 
on  by  Dr.  Akinside,  as  witness  our  hands. 

M.\rc  Akinsidk. 

Rout.  Dodslkv. 

* lu  liloom.*^lmry  Square. 

Jeremiah  Dyson,  Esq.,  of  Stoke,  near  CluIIdford,  in  Surrey,  many  years  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.  Akenside  obtained  liLs  acquaintan<;e  in  Edinburgh,  where  Dyson  was  studying  law, 
and  Akenside  w'as  studying  physic.  He  died  Sept.  16,  ITTfi. 
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larity.  A physician  in  a great  city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything 
of  Fortune  ; his  degree  of  reputation,  is  for  the  most  part,  totally 
casual ; they  that  employ  him  know  not  his  excellence  ; they  that 
reject  him  know  not  his  deficience.  By  any  acute  observer,  who  had 
looked  on  the  transactions  of  the  medical  world  for  half  a century, 
a very  curious  book  might  be  written  on  the  ‘Fortune  of  Phy- 
sicians.’ 

Akenside  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to  his  own  success  : 
he  placed  himself  in  view  by  all  the  common  methods  : " he  became 
[1753]  a Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Society  ; he  obtained  a degree  at 
Cambridge,  and  was  admitted  [1754]  into  the  College  of  Physicians; 
he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  published,  from  time  to  time,  medical' 
essays  and  observations ; he  became  [1759]  Physician  to  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital ; he  read  [1755]  the  Gulstonian  Lectures  in 
Anatomy  ; but  began  to  give,  for  the  Croonian  Lecture,  a history 
of  the  revival  of  Learning,  from  which  he  soon  desisted  ; and,  in 
conversation,  he  very  eagerly  forced  himself  into  notice  by  an  am- 
bitious ostentation  of  elegance  and  literature.’* 

His  Discourse  on  the  Dysentery  (1764)  was  considered  as  a 
very  conspicuous  specimen  of  Latinity,  which  entitled  him  to  the 
same  height  of  place  among  the  scholars  as  he  possessed  before 
among  the  wits  ; and  he  might  perhaps  have  risen  to  a greater 
elevation  of  character,  but  that  his  studies  were  ended  with  his  life, 
by  a putrid  fever,  June  23,  1770,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.” 

Akenside  is  to  be  considered  as  a didactic  and  lyric  poet.  His 

He  waSf  !tls  Bald,  somewhat  harsh  and  unfeeling  in  his  treatment  of  hospital  patients, 
and  made  but  little  way  either  with  the  poor  or  the  rich. 

Of  all  our  poets,  perhaps,  Akenside  was  the  best  Greek  scholar  since  Milton. — Jos.  War* 
TON : Knsay  on  II.  8S6,  ed.  17S2. 

By  his  will,  dated  6th  December,  1767,  he  left  his  “ whole  estate  and  effects  of  whatever 
kind  **  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dyson.  He  died  at  lals  house  In  Burlington  Street,  and  was  buried  In 
the  church  of  St.  James\  Piccadilly;  but  his  grave  remains  unmarked  to  this  day. 

**That  ^ Akeiibide  when  he  walked  in  the  streets  looked  for  all  the  world  like  one  of  his  own 
Alexandrines  set  upright*  was  a saying  of  Henderson  the  actor,  for  which  1 am  Indebted  to  a 
true  poet  of  our  own  day,  Mr.  llogers,  who  heard  it  repeated  many  years  ago.” — Dycb:  Ap^ 
peuilix  to  his  Life  of  Akentsids. 

The  only  portrait  of  Akenside  is  a characteristic  proQle  by  Arthur  Pond,  drawn  1754,  and 
engraved  by  £.  Fisher,  1772. 

VOL.  II.  25 
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great  work  is  the  ‘ Pleasures  of  Imagination  a performance  which, 
published  as  it  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  raised  expectations 
that  were  not  very  amply  satisfied.  It  has  undoubtedly  a just 
claim  to  very  particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  great  felicity  of 
genius,  and  uncomnwii  amplitude  of  acquisitions,  of  a young  mind 
stored  with  images,  and  much  exercised  in  combining  and  compar- 
ing them. 

With  the  philosophical  or  religious  tenets  of  the  author  I have 
nothing  to  do  ; my  business  is  with  his  poetry.  The  subject  is  well 
chosen,  as  it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please,  and  thus 
comprises  every  species  of  poetical  delight.  The  only  difficulty  is 
in  the  choice  of  examples  and  illustrations  ; and  it  is  not  easy  in 
such  exuberance  of  matter  to  find  the  middle  point  between  penury 
and  satiety.  The  parts  seem  artificially  disposed,  with  sufficient 
coherence,  so  as  that  they  cannot  change  their  places  without  injury 
to  the  general  design. 

Ilis  images  are  displayed  with  such  luxuriance  of  expression,  that 
they  are  hidden,  like  Butler’s  Moon,  by  a ‘Veil  of  Light  they 
are  forms  fantastically  lost  under  superfluity  of  dress.  Pars  minima 
est  ipsa  puella  sui.  The  words  are  multiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly 
perceived  ; attention  deserts  the  mind,  and  settles  in  the  ear.  The 
reader  wanders  through  the  gay  diffusion,  sometimes  amazed,  and 
sometimes  delighted  ; but,  after  many  turnings  in  the  flowery  laby- 
rinth, comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remarked  little,  and  laid  hold 
on  nothing. 

To  his  versification  justice  requires  that  praise  should  not  be  de- 
nied. In  the  general  fabrication  of  his  lines  he  is  perhaps  superior 
to  any  other  writer  of  blank-verse  ; his  flow  is  smooth,  and  his 
pauses  are  musical : but  the  concatenation  of  his  verses  is  commonly 
too  long  continued,  and  the  full  close  does  not  recur  with  sufficient 
frequency.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through  a long  intertexture  of 
complicated  clauses,  and  as  nothing  is  distinguished  nothing  is  re- 
membered. 

The  exemption  which  blank-verse  affords  from  the  necessity  of 
closing  the  sense  with  the  couplet  betrays  luxuriant  and  active 
minds  into  such  self-indulgence,  that  they  pile  image  upon  image, 
ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not  easily  persuaded  to  close 
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the  sense  at  all.  Blank-verse  will  therefore,  I fear,  be  too  often 
found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument  loquacious,  and  in  nar- 
ration tiresome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not  prosaic,  and  elegant  as 
it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is  to  be  commended  as  having  fewer  artifices 
of  disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  the  blank  song.  He  rarely 
either  recalls  old  phrases  or  twists  his  metre  into  harsh  inversions. 
The  sense  however  of  his  words  is  strained,  when  “he  views  the 
Ganges  from  Alpine  heights  that  is,  from  mountains  like  the  Alps. 
And  the  pedantry  surely  intrudes  (but  when  was  blank-verse  with- 
out pedantry  ?)  when  he  tells  how  “ planets  absolve  the  stated  round 
of  Time.” 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry  that  he  intended 
to  revise  and  augment  this  work,  but  died  before  he  had  completed 
his  design.  The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  the  additions 
which  he  had  made,  are  very  properly  retained  in  the  late  Collec- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  somewhat  contracted  his  diffusion  ; but  I 
know  not  whether  he  has  gained  in  closeness  what  he  has  lost  in 
splendour.  In  the  additional  book,  the  ‘Tale  of  Solon’  is  too 
long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  properly  censured  by  Mr 
Walker,“  unless  it  may  be  said  in  his  defence,  that  what  he  has  omit 
ted  was  not  properly  in  his  plan.  “ His  picture  of  man  is  grand  and 
beautiful,  but  unfinished.  The  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  appetites  and  powers  she  is  invested 
with,  is  scarcely  once  hinted  throughout  the  poem.  This  deficiency 
is  amply  supplied  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Dr.  Young  ; who,  like  a 
good  philosopher,  has  invincibly  proved  the  immortality  of  man, 
from  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  meanness  and  misery 
of  his  state  ; for  this  reason,  a few  passages  are  selected  from  the 
‘ Night  Thoughts,’  which,  with  those  from  Akensidc,  seem  to  form  a 
complete  view  of  the  powers,  situation,  and  end  of  man. 

His  other  poems  arc  now  to  be  considered  ; but  a short  consider- 
ation will  dispatch  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  why  he  addicted 
himself  so  diligently  to  lyric  poetry,  having  neither  the  ease  and 
airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehemence  and  elevation  of  the 

14  ‘Exercises  for  ImproTement  in  Elocntion,’  p.  66. — Jonnson. 
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grander  ode.  When  he  lays  his  ill-fated  hand  upon  his  harp,  his 
former  powers  seem  to  desert  him  ; he  has  no  longer  his  luxuriance 
of  expression,  nor  variety  of  images.  His  thoughts  are  cold,  and 
his  words  inelegant.  Yet  such  was  his  love  of  lyrics,  that,  having 
written  with  great  vigour  and  poignancy  his  ‘ Epistle  to  Curio,’  he 
transformed  it  afterwards  into  an  ode  disgraceful  only  to  its  author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  said : the  sentiments  com- 
monly want  force,  nature,  or  novelty ; the  diction  is  sometimes  harsh 
and  uncouth,  the  stanzas  ill-constructed  and  unpleasant,  and  the 
rhymes  dissonant,  or  unskilfully  disposed,  too  distant  from  each 
other,  or  arranged  with  too  little  regard  to  established  use,  and 
therefore  perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  a short  composition  has 
not  time  to  grow  familiar  with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  singly,  cannot  be  required : they 
have  doubtless  brighter  and  darker  parts  : but  when  they  are  once 
found  to  be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour  may  be  spared  ; for  to 
what  use  can  the  work  be  criticised  that  will  not  be  read  ?”  “ 

’*  The  amplest  and  ablest  memoir  of  Akenslde  Is  by  Mr.  Dyce  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Alcenside’s  Poems,  188T. 
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The  following  letters  (three  in  number)  are  now  published  for  the 
first  time  : — 

Akenside  to  Mr.  Davib  Ford’tce. 

To  he  left  at  the  shop  of  Mr  Gavin  Hamilton,  Bookseller  in  Edinburgh. 

Saturday  night,  ten  o’clock. 

Dear  Sir, — About  ten  minutes  a"o  I received  your  letter.  1 hope  1 may 
congratulate  you  on  tlie  pleasures  you  are  now  enjoying  at  Edinburgh  among 
those  whose  conversation  I envy  you,  and  to  whom  I envy  your  conversation. 
Your  reflection.s  on  the  face  of  society  in  those  countries  you  have  been  tra- 
velling through,  are,  I dare  say,  extremely  just ; but  I am  afraid  we  have  at 
pre.sent  no  prospect  of  any  valuable  change,  any  gencial  introduction  either 
of  plenty  or  independence  among  the  multitude,  much  less  of  that  manly  and 
rational  spirit  of  thinking  and  acting  which  ought  to  be  the  very  end  of  society, 
since  it  can  never  be  obtained  but  by  society,  and  is  the  best  and  noblest  of 
those  enjoyments  which  society  "produces.  I am  very  sensibly  vexed  when  I 
hear  people  asserting  that  nine-tenths  of  the  human  species  must,  by  the 
necessity  of  civil  government,  remain  ignorant  of  this  divine  posses.sion,  brutal 
and  without  even  a comprehension  of  the  ends  of  life,  which  they  spend  in  vain 
as  to  their  own  parts,  going  out  of  the  world  just  as  they  came  into  it,  witliout 
nourishment  or  growth  to  their  minds,  without  advancing  one  step  in  the  scale 
of  nature.  What  cun  I think  of  that  scene  of  government  which  naturally  leads 
men  to  a position  so  shocking  and  ab.«urd? 

Your  view  of  .the  Inquiry  about  the  Sciences  is  perfectly  congruous  to  mine. 
As  to  your  Initiation  and  Oath,  I like  it  extremely — only  do  not  you  think 
those  terms  or  appellations,  the  Throne  of  Honour  and  the  Chamber  of  heroic 
Virtue,  will  look  rather  afl'ected  ? If  we  conceive  the  thing  as  actually  exist- 
ing, and  students  at  an  academy  calling  chambers,  &c.,  by  such  names,  I am 
afraid  we  should  think  the  fashion  strained  almost  to  pedantry.  The  statues 
of  Virtue  and  Liberty  on  each  side  the  rostrum  arc,  I think,  very  proper;  also 
the  inscription  and  the  other  bustos,  excepting  only  Machiavel.  He  was,  no 
doubt,  a man  of  genius,  and  has  wrote  well  as  far  as  his  materials  allowed  him 
to  go  ; but  being  conversant  only  with  little  Italian  republics  and  principalities, 
w here  personal  considerations  arc  the  principal  or  only  springs  of  action,  and 
consequently  where  government  is  often  subservient  to  the  worst  passions,  and 
c.-irricd  on  by  the  worst  arts — from  the.se  causes  having  no  comprehension  of 
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an  extensive  nnd  virtuous  plan  of  a Constitution,  he  has  often  wrote  crudely, 
generally  so  monstrous  wickedly,  that  I think  you  should  not  allow  him  a place 
among  those  heroes,  but  put  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  stead. 

I have  enclosed  the  Oath  as  1 would  choose  it ; the  alterations  are  marked 
with  ligures  : — 1.  This  pas.sage  redundant.  2.  too  recluse  and  subtle  a 

word.  3.  King  has  naturally  a bad  or  sordid  idea.  4.  Honourable  more  sober 
and  moral  than  gloriou.%.  5.  So,  &c.,  too  vulgar  and  trivial  a phrase. 

As  for  the  poem,  I am  just  respiring  from  a pretty  bold  undertaking,  not 
only  in  poetry,  let  me  tell  you,  but  even  in  philosophy— namely,  to  develope 
and  describe  the  general  species  and  laws  of  ridicule  in  the  characters  of  men, 
and  give  an  universal  idea  of  it  in  every  other  subject.  I have  been  grievously 
put  to  it  in  the  descriptive  part.  The  general  idea  of  the  poem  is  rather 
b.a.shfully  candid — e.xcuse  the  phrase — and  ill  admits  any  appearance  of  satrre, 
though  this  Inquiry  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  plan  as  relating  to  the 
materials  and  ground  of  comedy. 

“ Lo,  thus  far, 

tVUh  bold  adventure  to  the  Mantuan  lyre, 

I sing  of  Nature's  charms,  and  touch,  well  pleas'd, 

A stricter  note.  Now  haply  must  my  song 
Unbend  her  serious  measure,  and  declare, 

In  sportive  strains,  how  Folly’s  awkward  arts 
Awake  Impetuous  Laughter’s  gay  rebuke, 

The  lighter  province  of  the  comic  scene.”  >• 

I am  filing  nnd  re-touching  every  day,  and  confess  I long  to  sec  the  first 
book  fairly  and  entirely  transcribed ; and  if  I had  it  once  off  my  hands,  I 
imagine  my  thoughts  would  be  freed  from  some  constraint  and  anxiety.  For 
to  you  I dare  pretend  to  so  much  philosophy,  as  that  I shall  not  be  much  dis- 
turbed about  its  success ; and  I fancy  my  mind  will  be  much  more  at  leisure 
after  putting  an  end  to  this  task  I have  so  long  imposed  on  myself ; for,  though 
thi.s  be  but  a small  part  of  the  design,  yet  I have  no  views  of  completing  the 
remainder  otherwise  than  in  the  most  leisurely  manner  in  the  world ; for  this, 
if  it  be  worth  aught,  must  answer  all  the  ends  I propose  by  it  at  present;  and 
you  know  that  if  it  do  answer  them,  I shall  have  other  matters  to  mind  than 
versifying.  I expect  to  finish  the  transcribing  part  in  a fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  I must  have  a few  notes  too ; but  I blush  to  have  said  so  much.  I 
have  been  for  these  three  weeks  proposing  every  post  to  write  to  Mr.  B.,  but 
shall  certainly  muster  up  courage  to  do  it  next  post,  for  does  it  not  require  (if 
not  courage)  re.solution,  at  least,  and  self-control  ? Remember  me  to  all  our 
friends,  and  believe  me,  dear  i>ir. 

Yours  most  affectionately,  M.  A. 

r.S. — Write  to  me  soon,  and  in  my  next  I will  tell  you  what  to  do  about 
those  letters  vou  are  so  good  as  to  mention. 

M.  A. 

■*  This  wai  afterwsnb  introduced  Into  ‘The  Pleasures  of  Im.aginatIon,'  book  ilL 
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Akenside  to  Mn.  David  Fordyce, 

At  Aberdeen,  N'.  Britain. 

Newcastle,  ISth  June,  1742. 

Dear  Sir  : — I should  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  that  1 was 
uncertain,  till  of  late,  whether  to  direct  for  you  at  Edinburgh  or  at  Aber- 
deen. I durst  not,  however,  reply  in  the  language  you  wrote  in ; for, 
though  I could  perhaps  have  filled  two  or  three  pages  with  Italian  words 
ranged  in  grammatical  order,  yet,  without  assuming  the  natural  air  and 
spirit  of  the  language,  you  would  no  more  think  I had  wrote  Italian  than  you 
would  call  that  a musical  composition  which  was  only  a number  of  concords 
put  together  \vithout  any  regard  to  the  rhythm  or  style  of  the  whole.  This 
reason  was  stronger  in  writing  to  you,  who  have  attained  so  perfectly  the  wild 
elegance,  the  vaghezza,  which  the  Italians  are  so  fond  of  both  in  lun^age  and 
painting,  and  in  which,  I believe,  they  exceed  all  the  moiicrns.  What  is  good 
in  the  French  authors  is  of  a more  sober,  classical  manner,  and  greater  severity 
of  design.  The  Spaniards,  I imagine,  approach  much  nearer  to  the  Italian 
manner.  Our  English  poetry  has  but  little  of  it,  and  that  chiefly  among  the 
older  compositions  of  our  countrymen — the  juvenilia  of  Milton,  and  the 
fairy  scenes  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare.  Our  nervous  and  concise  language 
does  not  willingly  flow  into  this  fanciful  luxuriance;  besides  that  the  genius 
of  our  poetry  delights  in  a vehemence  of  passion  and  philosophical  sublimity 
of  sentiments  much  above  its  reach. 

Since  we  parted,  1 have  been  chiefly  employed  in  reading  the  Greek 
philosophei-s,  e.spccially  the  Stoics.  Upton’s  edition  of  Arrian  was  published 
just  ns  I got  hither:  it  is  in  two  small  quarto  volumes,  neat  enough;  the 
second  consists  principally  of  the  editor's  comments  and  notes  variorum.  lie 
has  got  a great  many  remarks  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  but  they  are  entirely 
critical,  and  contain  very  ingenious  conjectures  on  the  reading  of  several 
passages. 

1 have  had  great  plca.sure  from  the  writers  of  this  sect;  but,  though  I 
admire  the  strength  and  elevation  of  their  moral,  yet,  in  modern  life  espe- 
cially, I am  afraid  it  would  lead  to  something  splenetic  and  unconversable. 
Besides,  it  allows  too  little  to  domestic  virtue  and  tenderness,  it  dw'ells  too 
much  on  the  awful  and  sublime  of  life ; yet  even  its  sublimity  re.scmblea  that 
of  a vast  open  pro.“pect  in  winter,  when  the  sun  scarce  can  shine  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  looks  on  the  rigour  of  the  season  with  a kind  of  sullen 
majesty ; to  the  generality  of  mankind,  a much  narrower  landscape  in  the 
sunshine  of  a spring  morning  would  be  much  more  agreeable.  1 would  there- 
foic  mix  the  Stoic  with  tho  Platonic  philosophy;  they  would  equally  temper 
and  adorn  each  other;  for,  if  mere  stoicism  be  in  hazard  of  growing  surly  and 
unsocial,  it  is  no  loss  certain  that  Platonic  enthusiasm  has  always  run  to  extra- 
vagance, but  where  it  was  kept  steady  by  a severe  judgment;  be.sides  that  the 
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constant  pursuit  of  beauty  and  ciegance  is  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  high  and 
florid  desires,  than  wliich  nolhing  is  more  dangerous  to  that  internal  freedom 
which  is  tlie  basis  of  virtue.  In  short,  the  case  seems  much  tlie  same  here  as 
with  the  human  sexes,  cither  of  which  is  liable  to  these  very  imperfections 
when  apart,  and  therefore  the  perfection  of  human  life  is  best  found  in  their 
union.  Were  I a painter,  and  going  to  represent  these  two  sects  in  an  emble- 
matic way,  I w'ould  draw  the  genius  of  the  Stoics  like  a man  in  his  prime,  or 
rather  of  a green  and  active  old  age,  with  a manly  sternness  and  simplicity  in 
his  air  and  habit,  seated  on  a rock  overlooking  the  sea  in  a tempest  of  wind 
and  lightning,  and  regarding  the  noise  of  the  thunder  and  the  rollii.g  of  the 
waves  with  a serene  defiance.  But  the  Platonic  genius  I would  represent  like 
another  Muse — a virgin  of  a sweet  and  lively  beauty,  with  wings  to  her  head, 
and  a loose  robe  of  a bright  azure  colour.  She  should  be  seated  in  a garden, 
on  the  Ifrink  of  a clear  and  smooth  canal,  while  the  sky  were  without  a cloud, 
and  the  sun  shining  in  the  zenith.  Our  theological  lady,  con.scious  that  her  eyes 
could  not  endure  the  splendour  of  his  immediate  appearance,  should  be  fixed 
in  contemplating  his  milder  image  reflected  from  the  water.  But  enough  of 
tills.  I thank  you  for  your  account  of  the  manner  in  which  you  dispose  of 
your  personages ; I am  only  afraid  you  will  scarce  find  room  for  the  full  exerci.se 
of  Pliilander's  genius  and  virtue  in  the  station  you  have  as.signed  him,  for  the 
statutes  of  a college  arc  too  well  know'n  and  too  strictly  observed  to  leave  a 
probability  of  much  improvement  under  any  particular  pre.'iident  or  master. 
The  rest,  I think,  are  very  well  settled.  You  might  find  occasion,  in  the 
characters  of  Atticus  and  Sophron,  to  give  a little  good  advice  on  the  ancient 
and  pre.sent  state  of  our  political  constitution. 

We  have  little  news.  I saw  yesterday  proposals  by  an  Oxford  man  to 
publish  an  edition  of  Polybius.  I am  quite  sick  of  politic.s — our  present 
politics  I mean.  Within  this  last  month  or  six  weeks  I have  seen  Richardson, 
Pickering,  and  Frank  Hume,  who  all  remembered  you  with  affection  ; the  two 
former  were  for  Paris,  the  last  for  Flanders  with  the  regiment  to  which  he  is 
surgeon.  1 had  a letter  last  post  from  Russell ; he  has  been  ill  of  a quinsy, 
but  is  much  better : all  other  friends  arc  well.  Roebuck  is  at  Leyden,  and 
takes  his  degree  there  this  summer,  as  Allen  has  already  done  at  St.  Andrew’s. 
Ogle  died  about  a month  after  we  left  you. 

I am,  with  great  esteem  and  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  pleasures  of 
our  late  conversations. 

Dear  Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Mark  Akinside. 

(Direct  to  be  left  at  Mr.  Akin.side’s, 

Surgeon  in  Xewcaslle-upon-Tyne.) 
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AKKNSinK  TO  Mr.  David  Fordvce, 

A I Mr.  Gavin  Ifatnilton'g.  Bookseller  in  Edinburgh . 

Newcastle,  .jOth  July,  1743. 

Dear  Sir, — With  respect  to  Shaftesbury’s  Te.st  of  Truth,  I apprehend  the 
natter  tiius: — Ridicule  is  never  conversant  about  bare  abstract  speculative 
truth — about  the  agreenicnt  or  disagreement  of  ideas  which  merely  inform  the 
understanding  without  affecting  the  temper  and  imagination.  It  always  sup- 
po.scs  the  perception  of  some  quality  or  object  either  venerable,  fair,  praise- 
worthy, or  mean,  .sordid  and  ignoble.  The  essence  of  the  to  yekoiov  consists 
in  the  unnatural  combination  of  these  in  one  appearance ; and  hence  you  will 
observe  the  origin  of  that  difference  which  is  made  between  true  ridicule  and 
false ; for  I,  by  a wrong  imagination,  may  apprehend  that  to  bo  sordid  and 
ignoble  which  really  is  not;  I may  also  apprehend  it  inconsistent  with  the 
other  upiiearaiiees  of  reverence  or  beauty,  when  they  are  in  fact  perfectly 
coincident.  Take  an  in.staiice  of  each.  I remember  to  have  heard  you  con- 
demn the  late  comic  romance  of  Joseph  Andrews,  for  repre.senting  Joseph’s 
temperance  against  the  offers  of  his  lady  in  a ridiculous  light ; your  sentence 
was  perfectly  just,  for  it  is  custom,  corrupted  custom,  and  not  nature,  which 
teaches  u.s  to  annex  ideas  of  contempt  to  such  an  abstinence;  for  by  vicious 
conversations  and  writings  the  world  is  deceived,  to  think  it  incongruous,  in- 
consistent with  the  character  and  situation  of  a man,  and  therefore  ridiculous. 
An  instance  of  the  second  kind  may  be  this : suppose  a gentleman  nobly  drest, 
a person  of  a public  character,  perhaps  in  the  robes  of  his  office,  walking  in  a 
foul  street,  without  any  conceited  airs  or  sclf-applau.sc  from  his  splendid 
appearance  ; suppose,  by  an  accident  or  fall,  his  garment  quite  stained  and 
defaced, — the  opposition  between  the  splendour  of  one  part  of  his  dress,  and 
the  foul  appearance  of  the  other,  might  jierhaps  excite  the  sense  of  ridicule  in 
a light,  superficial  mind;  but,  to  a man  of  taste  and  penetration,  the  ridicule 
would  immediately  vanish,  because,  as  our  gentleman’s  mind  was  not  fondly 
prepossessed  with  any  conceit  of  worth  or  considerable  splendour  in  his  habit, 
so  neither  will  the  change  produced  in  it  give  him  any  sensation  of  real  dis- 
grace or  shame ; consequently,  in  his  mind  there  is  no  incongruity  produced 
by  this  external  circumstance,  therefore  nothing  ridiculous  in  the  man  in  sen- 
timent, in  life;  now  take  away  all  ideas  of  this  intellectual  and  feeling  species, 
and  then  try  whether  ridicule  can  have  any  place  in  an  ob'ect;  you  will  find,  I 
believe,  none  at  all.  Rut  alter  the  example  a little,  and  suppose  the  person  so 
begrimed  to  have  been  a fop,  whose  whole  appearance  and  gesture  showed 
how  much  he  valued  himself  on  his  finery,  there  the  ridicule  would  [be]  irre- 
sistilile  and  just,  becau.se  the  incongruity  is  real.  Now.  as  to  the  teat  of  our 
divine  .Master.  This  scn.se  of  ridicule  was  certainly  given  us  for  good  ends — 
in  a word,  for  the  same  sort  of  end  as  the  sen.se  of  beauty  and  veracity  and 
gratitude;  to  supply  the  slow  deductions  of  our  reason,  and  lead  us  to  avoid 
vot,  II.  25* 
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and  depress  at  first  sight  some  certain  circumstances  of  the  mind  which  arc 
really  prejudicial  to  life,  but  would  otherwise  have  required  a longer  investi- 
gation to  discover  them  to  be  so  than  we  are  usually  at  leisure  for.  If,  there- 
fore, by  any  unfairness  in  an  argument,  certain  circumstances  relating  to  a 
point  in  qt^stion  be  concealed,  to  apply  the  ridicule  is  to  drag  out  tho.se  cir- 
cumstances, and  set  them  (if  they  bo  opposite)  in  the  fullest  light  of  op]iositiou 
to  those  others  which  arc  owned  and  pleaded  for,  and  thus  render  the  claim 
incongruous  and  ridiculous.  Is  there  any  great  mystery  or  danger  in  this? 
and  is  not  Mr.  Warburton — arc  not  all  the  priests  in  Christendom — at  full 
liberty  to  inquire  whether  these  circumstances  which  I represent  as  opposite 
and  incongruous,  be  really  so  ; and  whether  they  are  any  way  connected  with 
the  claim  ? If  they  be  not,  my  procedure  is  certainly  itself  ri  iiculous,  as  con- 
necting in  my  own  mind  the  idea  of  the  to  yeXoiov  with  wliav  .s  no  way 
related  to  it,  and  very  inconsistent  with  it. 

I have  not  yet  fixed  either  the  day  of  my  departure  or  my  route,  being 
detained  by  some  accidents  longer  than  I expected,  only  I am  pretty  sure,  I 
shall  set  forward  in  the  second  week  of  August.  If  you  could  be  at  leisure  to 
send  me  two  or  three  letters  enclosed  in  one  to  myself,  the  carrier  who  sets 
out  every  Thnrsday  from  Bristow  Port  would  bring  them  .safe  enough,  espe- 
cially if  you  tell  him  I will  give  him  sixpence  or  a shilling  for  his  trouble.  You 
or  Ru.ssell  might  send  them  to  his  lodging  by  a cadie  ; you  see  my  impudence, 
but  you  taught  me  it  by  your  too  great  complaisance.  There  is  another  car- 
rier, who  sets  out  from  the  head  of  the  Cow-gate ; so  that  if  one  should  not 
be  in  the  way,  you  will  ffnd  the  other.  I was  half  angry  in  mirth,  that  you 
should  so  misapprehend  me  about  my  difficulty  in  writing  to  Philostratus;  I 
thought  the  word  self-control  would  have  given  you  a different  idea  of  the 
matter  than  a diffidence  .and  terror  of  appearing  under  so  formidable  an  eye. 
I a.ssure  you.  Sir,  I wrote  a very  simple  letter,  without  correction,  without 
brilliancy,  without  literature.  I wrote  to  Cleghorn  last  night,  to  make  him 
laugh,  to  puzzle  and  astonish  him  in  this  combination  of  woes.  As  I make  no 
doubt  but  he  would  think  me  distracted,  you  may  be  so  good  as  tell  him  that 
you  have  received  a letter,  wrote  the  next  morning,  in  which,  after  passing 
an  easy  night,  with  nine  hours'  sleep,  there  appear  some  pretty  favourable 
symptoms  of  a return  to  my  senses.  I want  letters  from  him  and  , and 
Russell  and  Blair,  immediately  ; for  I have  waited  too  long  for  them.  Fare- 
well: I shall  write  from  London.  Commend  me  to  all  ours. 

I am,  dear  Fordyce,  your  affectionate  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

M.  A. 
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n09-lt73. 

Son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  of  Ilagley,  in  Worcestershire — Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford — 
VialU  France  and  Italy — Obtains  a seat  In  Parliament — Made  Secretary  to  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales — His  Friendship  with  Poi»e  and  Thomson — Is  twice  married — Publishes  his  ‘ Obser- 
vations on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  * * *** — InheriU  his  Father’s  Baronetcy — Is  created  a Peer 
— Writes  ‘ Tl)e  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.’ — Death,  and  Burial  at  Hagley. 

Cf.ouge  Lyttelton',  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  of  Ilagley,  in 
Worcestershire,*  was  born  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
where  he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  his  exercises  were  recom- 
mended as  models  to  Iiis  scliool-fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christ-Church,  where  he  retained  the  same 
reputation  of  superiority,  and  displayed  [1728]  his  abilities  to  the 
public  in  a poem  on  ‘Blenheim.’ 

lie  was  a very  early  writer,  both  in  verse'and  pro.se.  His  ‘ Pro- 
gress of  Love’  [1732],  and  his  ‘Persian  Letters,’  were  both  written 
when  he  was  very  young  ; and  indeed  the  charater  of  a young  man 
is  very  visible  in  both.’  The  verses  cant  of  shepherds  and  flocks, 
and  crooks  dressed  with  flowers  ; and  the  letters  have  something  of 
that  indistinct  and  headstrong 'ardour  for  liberty  which  a man  of 
genius  always  catches  when  he  enters  the  world,  and  always  sufl’ers 
to  cool  as  ho  passes  forward.’ 

He  stayed  not  long  at  Oxford  ; for  in  1728  he  began  his  travels, 
and  saw  France  and  Italy.*  When  he  returned,  lie  obtained  [April, 


* By  ChrUtian,  the  younger  of  two  sisters  of  Sir  Richard  Temple  of  Stowe,  created  succeas- 

ftilly  Baron  and  Viscount  Cobham. 

***  Ilia  ‘ Blenheim,*  fol.  1T2S,  is  hla  earliest  production  in  print. 

3 In  the  ‘ Persian  Letters,’  as  in  all  his  other  works,  Lyttelton  is  but  an  imitator: — the  idea, 
the  name,  and  some  of  the  details  are  borrowed  from  the  ’ Lettres  Persannes  ’ of  the  President 
Montesf|uieu,  then  in  high  repute. — Cboker:  Quar.  No.  155,  p.  229. 

* He  entered  as  a Gentleman  Commoner  of  Christ-Church,  4th  December,  1725.  Some  of 
his  verees  are  dated  from  O.xford  in  1725,  which  must  be  the  old  style  for  the  spring  of  1720; 
and  he  seems  not  to  have  left  It  till  the  spring  of  172S. — Choker:  Quar.  liev..  No.  155,  p.  227. 
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1735]  a seat  in  Parliament,'  and  soon  distingnished  himself  among 
the  most  eager  opponents  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  though  his  father, 
■who  was  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  always  voted  with  the 
Court. 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Lyttelton  was  seen  in  every 
account  of  every  debate  in  t|je  House  of  Commons.  lie  opposed 
the  standing  army  ; he  opposed  the  Excise  ; * he  supported  the 
motion  for  petitioning  the  King  to  remove  Walpole.  His  zeal  was 
considered  by  the  courtiers  not  only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious 
and  malignant  ; and  when  Walpole  was  at  last  hunted  from  his 
places,  every  effort  was  made  by  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he 
had,  to  exclude  Lyttelton  from  the  secret  committee. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven  from  St.  James’s,  kept 
a separate  court,  and  opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  of  the  min- 
istry. Mr.  Lyttelton  became  [Oct.,  1737]  his  secretary,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  conduct. 
He  persuaded  his  master,  whose  business  it  was  now  to  be  popular, 
that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patronage.  Mallet  was 
made  under-secretary,  with  200^.,  and  Thomson  had  a pension  of 
100/.  a year.  For  Thomson  Lyttelton  always  retained  his  kindness, 
and  was  able  at  last  to  place  him  at  pase. 

Moore  ’ courted  his  favour  by  an  apologetical  poem,  called  ‘ The 
Trial  of  Selim,’  for  which  he  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which,  as  is 
common,  raised  great  hopes-that  were  at  last  disappointed. 

Lyttelton  now  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  opposition  ; and  Pope, 
who  was  incited,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  clamour 
against  the  ministry,  commended  him  among  the  other  patriots.' 


‘ He  sat  for  Okeliampton. 

* He  could  not  have  opposed  the  Excise,  as  that  scheme  was  brought  forward  in  1733,  when 
Lyttelton  was  not  a member. 

’’  Edward  Moore,  author  of  ‘ The  Gamester,’  and  editor  of  ‘ The  World,’  died  1757. 


* Sometimes  a patriot,  active  in  debate. 

Mix  witli  the  world,  and  battle  for  the  state ; 

Free  as  young  Lyttelton  her  cause  pursue. 

Still  true  to  virtue,  and  as  warm  as  true. 

Imitations,  Boole  L,  Ep.  L 


Pope  has  mentioned  him  in  two  more  places : — 


If  any  ask  you,  “ Who’s  the  man  so  near 

His  prince,  that  writes  in  verse,  and  has  bis  ear  f” 
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This  drew  npot  him  the  reproaches  of  Fox,  who,  in  the  Honse, 
imputed  to  him  as  a crime  his  intimacy  with  a lampooner  so  unjust 
and  licentious.  Lyttelton  supported  his  friend,  and  replied,  that  he 
thought  it  an  honour  to  be  received  into  the  familiarity  of  so  great 
a poet.* 

While  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  he  married  (1141)  Miss  Lucy 
Fortescue,  of  Devonshire,”  by  whom  he  had  a son,  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton,  and  two  daughters,  and  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
lived  iu  the  highest  degree  of  connubial  felicity  : but  human  plea- 
sures are  short  ; she  died  in  childbed  about  five  years  afterwards," 
and  he  solaced  his  grief  by  writing  a long  poem  to  her  memory.” 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himself  to  perpetual  solitude  and 
sorrow  ; for,  after  a while,  he  was  content  t<j  seek  happiness  again 
by  a second  marriage  [10  Aug.,  1749]  with  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Kobert  Rich  ; but  the  experiment  wsis  unsuccessful.” 


Why,  answer  Lyttelton,  and  I’ll  engage, 

The  worthy  youth  shall  ne’er  be  iu  a rage. 

Epilogue  to  Satu'ei^  Dialogue  I. 

Cobbam’s  a coward,  Polwaiih  Is  a slave, 

And  Lyttelton  a dark  designing  knave. 

Epilogue  to  Satires^  Dialogue  II. 

This  is  said  ironically,  lie  has  also  remembered  him  in  his  will.  **  Item,  I desire  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton to  accept  of  the  busts  of  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  in  marble,  which  his 
royal  master  the  Prince  was  pleased  to  give  me.”  These  interesting  busts  are  still  at  Uagley. 
They  arc  smaller  than  life,  and  on  black  marble  pedestals. 

• Compare  Johnson  In  his  ‘Life  of  Pope,’  p.  291. 

Daughter  of  Hugh  Fortescue,  of  FiUeigh,  Devon. 

19lh  January,  1746-7,  aged  29. 

*To  tlie  Memory  of  a Lady  lately  deceased,  a Monody.’  Millar  [November],  1747,  fol. 
pp.  15 ; and  one  of  the  last  poems,  if  not  the  very  last,  that  appeared  in  folio,  a fashion  that 
prevailed  between  16$0  and  1750.  A parody  appeared  at  the  time  also,  in  fulio,  entitled  ‘A 
sorrowful  Ditty,  or  the  Lady’s  Lamentation  for  the  Death  of  her  favourite  Cat.  A Parody. 
London : printed  for  J.  Tomlinson,  near  St.  Paul’s,  1748.’  The  Burlesque  Ode  on  the  Monody 
by  Smollett  in  * Peregrine  Pickle,*  under  the  notion  of  a Pastoral  on  the  death  of  his  Qrand- 
mothcr,  is  different  from  thbi. 

Gilbert  West  speaks  of  Miss  Rich  as  “ an  Intimate  and  dear  friend  of  his  former  wife, 
which,”  he  adds,  ” Is  some  kind  of  proof  of  her  merit.” — iMer  to  Doddridge^  daUd  Wick- 
ham^ 17th  June,  1749. 

” Mr.  Lyttelton  has  not  married  a woman  without  fortune  or  a reasonable  share  of  beauty . 
she  has  five  thousand  pounds  at  present,  and  will  have  a.s  much  more  at  her  father’s  death. 
She  has  a good  complexion,  fine  hair,  and  good  teeth ; has  very  good  sense  ; lived  a more 
reasonable  retired  life  than  young  ladies  now  do  ; was  an  intimate  friend  of  hU  first  wife’s ; 
and  from  that  friendship  sprung  his  affection,  lie  is  a man  who  gives  Into  neither  the  vices 
nor  pleasures  of  the  gay  world ; likes  his  owu  home ; and  those  domestic  sort  of  men  always 
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At  length,  after  a long  struggle,  Walpole  gave  way,  and  honour 
and  profit  were  distributed  among  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was 
made  (December,  1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  from 
that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting  the  schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politics  did  not,  uowever,  so  much  engage  him  as  to  withhold  his 
thoughts  from  things  of  more  importance.  He  had,  in  the  pride  of 
juvenile  confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  conversation,  entertained 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ; but  he  thought  the  time  now 
come  when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and 
applied  himself  seriously  to  the  great  question.  His  studies  being 
honest  ended  in  conviction.”  He  found  that  religion  was  true,  and 
what  he  had  learned  he  endeavoured  to  teach  (1747),  by  ‘ Observa- 
tions on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  a treatise  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a specious  answer.”  This  book  his 
father  had  the  happiness  of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a 
letter  which  deserves  to  be  inserted  : — 

“ I have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  infinite  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
The  style  is  fine  and  clear,  the  argument  close,  cogent,  and  irresistible.  May 
the  King  of  Kings,  whose  glorious  cause  you  have  so  well  defended,  reward 
your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I may  be  found  worthy,  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  an  eye-witne.ss  of  that  happiness  wliicli  I don’t  doubt  he 
will  bountifully  bestow  upon  you.  In  the  meantime  I shall  never  cease  glori- 
fying God  for  having  endowed  you  with  such  useful  talents,  and  giving  me  so 
good  a son.  “Your  affectionate  father, 

• “Thomas  Lyttklton.” 

A few  years  afterwards  (1751),  by  the  death  of  his  father,”  he 


marry,  aod  love  their  v}ife,  be  she  who  she  will.” — Ladt  Hkhvev,  Aug.  23,  1749  (‘  Letters,* 

p.  161). 

There  la  at  Wickham  a walk  made  by  Pitt;  and  what  is  of  far  more  Importance,  at 
Wickham  Lyttelton  received  that  conviction  which  produced  his  ‘ Observations  on  St.  PauL* — 
Johnson  : L\fe  of  Went. 

**  The  Observations  on  St.  Paul  were  written  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  author  of  ‘Tlie 
Seasons  :* — 

“My  refuge  and  consolation  Is  in  philosophy — Christian  philosophy — which  I heartily  wl>;h 
you  may  be  a disciple  of  as  well  as  myself.  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  it  Is  far  above  the  Pla- 
toiiick.  I have  sent  you  a pamphlet  on  a subject  relative  to  it,  which  we  have  formerly 
talked  of.  I writ  It  in  Kew  Lane  last  year  ; and  I writ  it  with  a particular  view  to  your  satis- 
faction. You  have  therefore  a double  right  to  it ; and  I wish  to  God  it  may  appear  to  you  as 
convincing  as  it  does  to  me,  and  bring  you  to  add  the  faith  to  the  heart  of  a Christian. — Ltt- 
TKLToN  to  Thomson,  May  21, 174T.  (PhUlimore’a  * Lyttelton,*  1.  807.) 

14th  Sept.  1751. 
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inherited  a baronet’s  title  with  a lariie  estate,  which,  tliough  perhaps 
he  did  not  augment,  ho  was  careful  to  adorn  by  a house  of  great 
elegance  and  expense,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  decoration  of 
his  park.” 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he  was  gradually 
advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and  jirefcrment,  and  accordingly  was 
made  in  time  (1754)  cofferer  and  privy  counsellor  : this  place  he 
exchanged  next  year  for  the  great  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchcfpier, — an  ofGcc,  however,  that  required  some  qualifications 
which  he  soon  perceived  himself  to  want. 

The  year  after  his  curiosity  led  him  into  AVales,  of  which  he  has 
given  an  account,  perhaps  rather  with  too  much  affectation  of 
delight,  to  Archibald  Bower,'*  a man  of  whom* he  had  conceived  an 
opinion  more  favourable  than  he  seems  to  have  deserved,  and  whom, 
having  once  espoused  his  interest  and  fiime,  he  never  was  persuaded 
to  disown.  Bower,  whatever  was  his  moral  character,  did  not  want 
abilities  ; attacked  as  he  was  by  an  universal  outcry,  and  that  out- 
cry, as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  ho  kept  his  ground  ; at  last,, 
when  his  defences  began  to  fail  him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adver- 
saries, and  his  adversaries  retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his  ‘Dialogues  of  the  Dead,’ 
which  were  very  eagerly  read,  though  the  production  rather,  as  it 
seems,  of  leisure  than  of  study,  rather  effusions  than  compositions. 
The  names  of  his  persons  too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate 
their  conversation  ; and  when  they  have  met,  they  too  often  part 
without  any  conclusion.  lie  has  copied  Fenclon  more  than  Fon- 
tenclle. 

AVhen  they  were  first  published,  they  were  kindly  commended  by 


- 16th  Sept.  17T4  — Wc  [Johnson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale]  went  to  Haglcj*,  where  we  were 
disappointed  of  the  respect  and  kindness  that  we  expected — [from  Lord  M’cstcole.  The  poet, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  died  the  year  before]. 

17th  Sept. — Wc  saw  the  house  and  park,  which  equalled  my  expectation.  The  house  is  one 
square  mass.  The  offices  are  below;  the  rooms  of  elepance  on  the  first  Door,  with  two  stories 
of  bedchambers,  very  well  disposed  above  it.  The  bedchambers  have  low  windows,  which 
abater  the  dignity  of  the  house.  The  park  has  one  artificial  ruin,  and  wants  water;  there  is, 
however,  one  temporary  cascade.  From  the  farthest  hill  there  is  a very  wide  prospect.— 
Joiisms : Journtfl  o/  Tour  in  (‘ Bosw  ell  by  Croker,' ed  1847,  p.  4*24.) 

Author  of  the  * History  of  the  Popes.’  London,  1748-fifi.  4lo.  7 void. 

First  published  April,  1760.  The  26th,  27th,  and  28th  Dialogues  were  written  by  Mrs. 
Montagu. 
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the  ‘ Critical  Reviewers  and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  grati- 
tude, returned,  in  a note  which  I have  read,  acknowledgments  which 
can  never  be  proper,  since  they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or 
for  justice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the  inauspicious  com- 
mencement of  the  war  made  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  unavoida- 
ble, Sir  George  Lyttelton,  losing  with  the  rest  his  employment,  was 
[19th  Nov.  1157]  recompensed  with  a peerage,  and  rested  from 
political  turbulence  in  the  House  of  Lords.’" 

Uis  last  literary  production  was  his  ‘ History  of  Henry  the  Second,’ 
elaborated  by  the  searches  and  deliberations  of  twenty  years,  and 
publislicd  witli  such  an.xiety  as  only  vanity  can  dictate. 

The  story  of  this  publication  is  remarkable.  The  whole  work  was 
printed  twice  over,  a great  part  of  it  three  times,  and  many  sheets 
four  or  five  times.  The  booksellers  paid  for  the  first  impression  ; 
but  the  charges  and  repeated  operations  of  the  press  were  at  the 
expense  of  the  author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to  have 
cost  him  at  least  a thousand  pounds.  He  began  to  print  in  1755. 
Three  volumes  appeared  in  1764,  a second  edition  of  them  in  1767, 
a third  edition  in  1768,  and  the  conclusion  in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a man  not  without  considerable  abilities,  and  not 
unacquainted  with  letters  or  with  life,  undertook  to  persuade  Lyttel- 
ton, as  he  had  persuaded  himself,  that  he  was  master  of  the  secret 
of  punctuation  ; and,  as  fear  begets  credulity,  he  was  employed,  I 
know  not  at  what  price,  to  point  the  pages  of  ‘ Henry  the  Second.’ 
The  book  was  at  last  pointed  and  printed,  and  sent  into  the  world. 
Lyttelton  took  money  for  his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the 
printer,  he  probably  gave  the  rest  away,  for  he  was  very  liberal  to 
the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  History  to  a third  edition,  Reid  was 
either  dead  or  discarded  ; and  the  sui)erintendcuce  of  typography 


Sir  George  Lyttelton  ami  Lcgge  were  as  opposite  In  their  manners ; the  latter  concise  ami 
pointed,  the  former  dUlusc  and  majestic.  Legge's  speech("s  secured  the  heads  of  chapters  tf 
^Jr  George  Lyttelton's  dissertations. — Wali'olb's  (r*:iu-ge  JI. 

Sir  George  Lyttelton  was  an  enthuHlast  both  In  religion  and  politics  „ absent  In  business,  noV 
ready  in  a debate,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the  world  : on  the  other  hand,  his  studied  orations 
were  excellent ; ho  was  a man  of  parts,  a scholar,  no  IntUlTerent  writer,  and  by  far  the 
honestest  man  of  the  whole  society.— L(»itn  Waldkqr.4vk'3  JAmofrs,  p.  25. 
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and  punctuation  was  committed  to  a man  originally  a combmaker, 
but  then  known  by  the  style  of  Doctor.’*  Something  uncommon  was 
probably  e.Ypcctcd,  and  something  uncommon  was  at  last  done  ; for 
to  the  Doctor’s  edition  is  appended,  what  the  world  had  hardly  seen 
before,  a list  of  errors  in  nineteen  pages.” 

But  to  politics  and  literature  there  must  be  an  end.  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton had  never  the  appearance  of  a strong  or  of  a healthy  man;  he  had 
a slender,  uncompacted  frame,  and  a meagre  face  ; he  lasted,  how- 
ever, si.\ty  years,  and  was  then  seized  with  his  last  illness.  Of  his 
death  a very  affecting  and  instructive  account  has  been  given 
by  his  physician,”  which  will  spare  me  the  task  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter. 

" On  Sunday  evening  the  symptoms  of  his  Lordship’s  disorder, 
which  for  a week  past  had  alarmed  us,  put  on  a fatal  appearance,  and 
his  Lordship  believed  himself  to  be  a dying  man.  From  this  time 
he  suffered  by  restlessness  rather  than  pain  ; though  his  nerves  were 
apparently  much  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never  seemed  stronger 
when  he  was  thorougidy  awake. 

“ His  Lordship’s  bilious  and  hepatic  complaints  seemed  alone 
not  equal  to  the  expected  mournful  event ; his  long  want  of  sleep, 
whether  the  consequence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels,  or,  which  is 
more  probable,  of  causes  of  a different  kind,  accounts  for  his  loss 
of  strength  and  for  his  death  very  suflQcicntly. 

“ Though  his  Lordship  wished  his  approacliing  dissolution  not  to 
be  lingering,  he  waited  for  it  with  resignation.  lie  said,  ‘ It  is  a 
folly,  a keeping  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  prolong  life  ;’  yet 

Dr.  Saunders.  Pee  Nichols’s  ‘ Life  of  Bowyer,’ 4to.  1782,  p.  427. 

Our  Journal  for  the  year  1767,  under  the  title  of  ‘ Memoires  Litteraires  de  la  Grande 
Bretapne/  was  soon  finished  and  sent  to  the  press.  For  the  first  article,  ‘ Lord  Lyttleton’a 
IlUtory  of  Henry  II.,*  I must  own  myself  responsible;  but  the  public  has  ratified  my  judg- 
ment of  that  voluminous  work,  in  which  sense  and  learning  are  not  illuminated  by  a ray  of 
genius. — Giduo.n:  Autobiography.  Ed.  Milmari,  p.  21S. 

There  is  a good  letter  from  Lyttelton  to  Joseph  Warton  about  his  History  in  Wood’s  * War- 
ton,*  p.  321,  4to. 

He  [Johnson]  talked  of  Lord  Lyttelton’s  extreme  anxiety  as  an  author,  ob.ser%Ing  that  “ he 
was  thirty  years  In  preparing  his  History,  and  that  he  employed  a man  to  point  it  for  him  ; a.s  If 
(laughing)  another  man  could  point  his  sense  better  than  himself.”  Mr.  Murphy  said  he  nn- 
derstood  liis  History  was  kept  back  several  years  for  fear  of  Smollett. — BohwcU  by  Croker, 
ed.  1847,  p.  504. 

23  Dr.  Johnstone,  “a skilful  physician  of  Kidderminster.”  See  the  account,  dated  Aug. 
2%  1773,  in  the  * Gentleman’s  Magazine’  for  Nov.  1773,  p.  604. 
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he  was  easily  persuaded  for  the  satisfaction  of  others,  to  do  or  take 
anything  thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  he  had  been  re- 
markably better,  and  we  were  not  without  some  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery. 

“ On  Sunday,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  his  Lordship  sent  for 
me,  and  said  he  felt  a great  hnrry,  and  wished  to  have  a little  con- 
versation with  me,  in  order  to  divert  it.  He  then  proceeded  to 
open  the  fonntain  of  that  heart  from  whence  goodness  had  so  long 
flowed,  as  from  a copious  spring.  ‘ Doctor,’  said  he,  ‘ you  shall  be 
my  confessor  : when  1 first  set  out  in  the  world,  I had  friends  who 
endeavoured  to  shake  my  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  I saw 
difficulties  which  staggered"  me,  but  I kept  my  mind  open  to  convic- 
tion. The  evidences  and  doctrines  of  Christianity,  studied  with  at- 
tention, made  me  a most  firm  and  persuaded  believer  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  I have  made  it  the  rule  of  my  life,  and  it  is  the 
ground  of  my  future  hopes.  I have  erred  and  sinned,  but  have 
repented,  and  never  indulged  any  vicious  habit.  In  politics  and 
public  life,  I have  made  public  good  the  rule  of  my  conduct.  I 
never  gave  counsels  which  I did  not  at  the  time  think  the  best.  I 
have  seen  that  I was  sometimes  in  the  wrong,  but  1 did  not  err  de- 
signedly. I have  endeavoured  in  private  life,  to  do  all  the  goo/1  in 
my  power,  and  never  for  a moment  could  indulge  malicious  or  unjust 
designs  u])on  any  person  whatsoever.’ 

“ At  another  time  he  said,  ‘ I must  leave  my  soul  in  the  same 
state  it  was  in  before  this  illness ; I find  this  a very  inconvenient 
time  for  solicitude  about  any  thing.’ 

“ On  the  evening,  when  the  symptoms  of  death  came  on,  he  said, 
‘ I shall  die,  but  it  will  not  be  yoijr  fault.’  When  Lord  and  Lady 
Valcntia  came  to  see  his  Lordship,  he  gave  them  his  solemn  benedic- 
tion, and  said,  ‘ Be  good,  be  virtuous,  my  Lord  ; you  must  come  to 
this.’  Thus  he  continued  giving  his  dying  benedictions  to  all  around 
him.  On  ^Monday  morning  a lucid  interval  gave  some  small  hopes, 
but  these  vanished  in  tlie  evening,  and  he  continued  dying,  but  with 
very  little  uneasiness,  till  Tuesday  morning,  August  22,  when,  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  o’clock,  he  expired,  almost  without  a groan.” 

Ilis  Lordship  was  buried  at  Hagley,  and  the  following  iuscriptiou 
is  cut  on  the  side  of  his  Lady’s  monument  : 
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“ This  unadorned  .stone  wa,s  plaeed  here 
By  the  particular  de.sirc  and  express 
Dircctioius  of  tlie  Bight  Honourable 
Gkoroe  Lord  Lyttelton, 

Who  died  August  22,  1773,  aged  C4.®‘ 


Lord  Lyttelton’s  Poems  are  the  works  of  a man  of  literature  and 
judgment  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  versification.  They  have 
nothing  to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  his  ‘ Progress 
of  Love,’  it  is  suflicient  blame  to  say  that  it  is  pastoral,  llis  blank 
verse  in  ‘Blenheim’  has  neither  much  force  nor  much  elegance. 
His  little  performances,  whether  Songs’*  .or  Epigrams,  arc  sometimes 
sprightly,  and  sometimes  insipid.  Ilis  epistolary  pieces  have  a 
smooth  equability,  which  cannot  much  tire,  becau.se  they  are  short, 
but  which  seldom  elevates  or  surprises.  But  from  this  censure  ought 
to  be  e.vcepted  his  ' Advice  to  Belinda,’  which,  though  for  the  most 
part  written  when  he  was  very  young,  contains  much  truth  and 
much  prudence,  very  elegantly  and  vigorously  e.\presscd,  and  shows 
a mind  attentive  to  life,  and  a power  of  poetry  which  cultivation 
might  have  raised  to  excellence.’' 


For  further  particulars  of  the  Life  of  Lord  Lyttelton  see  * Memoirs  and  Correspondence 
of  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,*  by  Robert  Phillimore,  2 vola.  8vo.,  1S45,  and  Mr.  Croker’s  article 
on  the  work,  In  * Quarterly  Rev.,*  No.  156.  , . The  t/ood  Lyttelton,  as  he  is  called,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  commonly  called  the  had  Lord  Lyttelton.  He  had  great  but  mls< 
applied  talents,  and  died  childless  27th  Nov.  1779,  when  his  father's  barony  became  extinct. 
The  present  barony  of  Lyttelton  was  revived  in  1794  by  the  creation  of  the  brother  of  the  good 
Lord  Lyttelton  to  that  title.  For  a full  account  of  the  bad  Lord  Lyttelton  see  * Quar.  Rev.* 
for  Dec.  1851,  in  which  It  is  sought  to  prove  that  the  had  Lord  L.  was  Junius. 

Fielding  immortalized  the  personal  virtues  of  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  Dedicatory  Letter  to 
^ Tom  Jones  ;*  and  Smollett  In  the  first  edition  of  * Peregrine  Pickle  * held  hb  tall  gaunt  figure 
up  to  ridicule  as  Gosling  Scrag,  Esq. 

Lord  Lyttelton’s  Delia  was  a Mrs.  Boughton.  See  Walpole  to  Mann,  Sept.  10, 1761. 

Bolingbroke’s  ides  of  a Patriot  King  was  originally  written  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  Lyt- 
telton. The  letter  was  meant  for  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  in  whose  service  Lyttelton  then 
was.  The  only  good  portrait  of  Lyttelton  is  at  Ilagley;  a Kilcatby  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

**  Have  you  seen  Lyttelton’s  Monody  on  hU  wife’s  death?  There  are  parts  of  it  too  stliT 
and  poetical;  but  others  truly  tender  and  elegiac,  as  one  would  wish.” — Grav  to  Wharton, 
Nov.  ilO,  1747. 

“ I am  not  totally  of  your  mind  as  to  Mr.  Lyttelton’s  Elegy,  though  I love  kids  and  fawns  as 
little  a.s  you  do.  If  it  were  all  like  the  fourth  stanza,  I should  be  excessively  pleased.’*— 
Gray  to  Walpole  (n.  d.). 

In  Vain  I look  around 

O'er  all  the  well-known  ground, 
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My  Lucy’s  wonted  footsteps  to  descry  1 
Where  oft  we  used  to  walk, 

Where  oft  in  tender  talk 
IVe  saw  the  summer  sun  go  down  the  sky  ; 

Nor  by  yon  fountain's  side, 

Nor  where  its  waters  giide 
Aiong  the  valiey,  can  she  now  be  found : 

In  ail  the  wide-stretch’d  prospect's  ampie  bound 
No  more  my  mournfui  eye 
Can  aught  of  her  espy, 

But  the  sad  sacred  earth  where  her  dear  relics  lie. 

Lttteltom  : Monody,  st.  4. 

Joiinson  should  have  said  a word  in  praise  of  Lyttelton’s  Prologue  to  Thomson's  last  play : 
one  of  the  beat  Prologues  In  tlie  English  language. 
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Bom  In  Comhill,  London — Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge — Accompanies  Horace  Walpolt 
Into  Italy — HU  Quarrel  with  Pope — Publishes  his  ‘Elegy  written  in  a Country  Churchyard* 
— Its  immediate  popularity — Publishes  his  Odes — Refuses  the  Laurel — Made  Professor  of 
Modem  History  at  Cambridge — Death  and  Burial  at  Stoke  PogeU  In  Buckinghamshire — 
Works  and  Character. 

Thomas  Gray,  the  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a scrivener  of  London, 
was  born  in  C^rnhill,  November  26^  IT  16.  His  grammatical  educa- 
tion he  received  at  Eton_  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Antrobus,  his 
mother’s  brother,’  then  assistant  to  Dr.  George  ; and  when  he  left 
school,  in  l’I34,  entered  a pensioner  of  Peterhousc  in  Cambridge. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college  is,  to  most  young 
scholars,  the  time  from  which  they  date  their  years  of  manhood, 
liberty,  and  happiness  ; but  Gray  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
delighted  with  academical  gratifications  ; he  liked  at  Cambridge 
neither  the  mode  of  life  nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived  sullenly 
on  to  the  time  when  his  attendance  on  lectures  was  no  longer 
required.  As  he  intended  to  profess  the  Common  Law,  he  took  no 
degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five  years,  Mr.  Horace 
Walpole,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  at  Eton,  invited  him  to 
travel  with  him  as  his  companion.  They  wandered  through  France 
into  Italy  ; and  Gray’s  letters  contain  a very  pleasing  account 
or  many  parts  of  their  journey.  But  unequal  friendships  are 
easily  dissolved  : at  Florence  they  quarrelled,’  and  parted  ; and 
Mr.  Walpole  is  now  content  to  havo'it  told  that  it  was  by  his 
fault.’  If  we  look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  the  world,  we 

* Mr.  William  Antrobus  dieil  at  Everden,  Northamptonshire,  2^nd  May,  1742,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  of  that  church. 

* Tliey  quarrelled  at  Reggio. 

* “ I am  conscious  that  In  the  beginning  of  the  difference  between  Gray  and  me  the  fault 

vor..  Ti.  2fi 
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shall  find  that  men  whose  consciousness  of  their  own  merit  seta 
them  above  the  comiiliances  of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their 
association  with  suj)eriors  to  watch  their  own  dignity  with  trouble- 
some  and  punctilious  jealousy,  and  in  the  fervour  of  indcpeudence  to 
exact  that  attention  which  they  refuse  to  j)ay.  Part  they  did, 
whatever  was  the  quarrel,  and  the  rest  of  their  travels  was  doubt- 
less more  unpleasant  to  them  both.  Gray  continued  his  journey  iu 
a manner  suitable  to  his  own  little  fortune,  with  only  an  occasional 
servant. 

lie  returned  to  England  iu  September,  1741,  and  in  about  two 
months  afterwards  buried  his  father  ; who  had,  by  an  injudicious 
waste  of  money  upon  a new  house,  so  much  lessened  his  fortune,  that 
Gray  tlrouglit  himself  too  poor  to  study  the  law.^  lie  therefore 

wa?  mine.  I was  too  younp,  too  fond  of  my  own  diversions  ; nay,  I do  not  doubt,  loo  much 
intoxicated  by  indulgence,  vanity  and  the  Insolence  of  my  situation  as  a Prime  Minister's 
son,  not  to  have  been  inattentive  and  insensible  to  the  feelings  of  one  I thought  below  me ; 
of  one,  1 blush  to  say  it,  that  1 knew  was  obliged  to  me  ; of  one  whom  presumption  and  folly 
perhaps,  made  me  deem  not  iny  superior  ihfn  in  parts,  though  I have  since  felt  my  infinite 
inferiority  to  him.  I treated  him  insolently : he  loved  me,  and  I did  not  think  he  did.  I 
reproached  him  with  the  dllference  between  u?,  when  he  acted  from  conviction  of  knowing  he 
was  my  superior ; I ofleii  disregarded  his  wishes  of  seeing  places  which  I would  not  quit  other 
amusements  to  visit,  though  1 ofTered  to  send  him  to  them  without  me.  Forgive  me  if  1 say 
that  Ills  temper  was  not  conciliating  At  the  same  time  that  I will  confess  to  you  that  he  acted 
a more  friendly  part,  had  I had  the  sense  to  take  advantage  of  it;  he  freely  told  me  of  my 
faults.  I declared  I did  not  desire  to  hear  them,  nor  would  correct  thenir  Tou  will  not  won- 
3er~that  w Uh  the  dignity  of  his  spirit,  and  the  obstinate  carelessness  of  mine,  thje  preach  gjust 
have  grown  wider,  till  we  became  incompatible.  After  this  comTesslon,  I fear  you  will  think 
I full  far  shorVST  the  justice  I promised  him,  in  the  words  which  T should  wish  to  have  sub- 
stituted to  some  of  yours.  If  you  think  them  inade<piatc  to  the  state  of  the  case,  as  1 own 
they  arc,  preserve  this  letter,  and  let  some  future  blr  John  Dalrymple  produce  it  to  load  my 
memory.”— Walpole  to  Mason,  .March  2,  1773. 

“ The  quarrel  between  (iray  and  me  arose  from  his  being  too  serlotiS  a companion.  I had 
just  broke  loose  from  the  restraint  of  the  University,  with  as  much  money  as  1 could  sj>end, 
and  I was  willing  to  indulge  myself.  Gray  wiis  for  antiquities,  Ac.,  whilst  I was  for  perpetual 
balls  and  plays : the  fault  was  mine.” — Walpolk  : \\tOin*Hnnn^  vol.  i.  p.  95,  art.  cx. 

Mr.  Uoberts,  of  the  Pell  Olfice,  who  was  likely  to  be  well  informed,  told  me  at  Mr.  Deacon’s, 
19th  April,  1790,  that  the  quarrel  between  Gray  and  Walpole  w;is  occa.s!oned  by  a suspiciou 
Mr.  Walpole  entertained  that  Mr.  Gray  had  spoken  ill  of  him  to  some  friends  In  England.  To 
ascertain  this  he  clandestinely  opened  a letter  and  re-sealed  It,  which  Mr,  Gray  with  great 
propriety  resented : there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  cordiality  afterwards  between  them, 
— I.SAAC  Uked  : MS.  Sotf>  in  Wak'eJieUVH  JAu  of  Gray ; MUfonVtt  Gray^  li.  175. 

Compare  Norton  Nicholls's  Ilemlnlscences  in  MitfSrd’s  ‘ Gray,*  v.  4S. 

* Philip  Gray  (the  father)  was  born  27th  Jul5\  1676;  died  Gth  November,  1741 ; and  was 
buried  In  the  church  of  St.  .MichaelV,  Cornhill,  London.  He  tvas  the  son  of  Thoina.s  and  Alice 
Gray,  and  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  I.ondon.  Dorothy  Anfrobus 
(the  mother)  made  her  will  2ord  January,  1*53.  It  commences  U>uchingly : " In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen.  This  is  the  hist  will  and  desire  of  Dorothy  Gray  to  her  son  Thomas  Gray.”  Sho 
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retired  to  Cambridge,  wlicrc  lie  soon  after  became  Bachelor  of  Civil 
Law  ; and  where,  without  liking  the  place  or  its  inhabitants,  or  pro- 
fessing to  like  them,  he  passed,  except  a short  residence  in  London, 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  [1142]  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West,  the  son  of 
a chancellor  of  Ireland,  a friend  on  whom  he  appears  to  have  set  a 
high  value,*  and  who  deserved  his  esteem  by  the  powers  which  he 
shows  in  his  letters  and  in  the  ‘ Ode  to  May  ’ which  Mr.  Mason  has 
preserved,  as  well  as  by  the  sincerity  with  which,  when  Gray  sent 
him  part  of  ‘ Agrippina,’  a tragedy  that  he  had  just  begun,  he  gave 
an  opinion  which  probably  intercepted  the  progress  of  the  work,  and 
which  the  judgment  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It  was  certainly 
no  loss  to  the  English  stage  that  ‘ Agrippina’  was  never  finished. 

In  this  year  (1742'! ^Grav  seems  first  to  have  aiiplied  himself 
seriou.sly  to  poetry  ; for  in  this  year  were  produced  the,  ' Ode  to 
Spring,’  his  ‘ Prospect  of  Eton,’*  and  his  ‘ Ode  to  Adjycrsitjj__ lie 
began  likewise  a Latin  poem,  ‘ De  principiis  cogitandi.’  ’ 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Alasoii,  that  his 
first  ambition  was  to  have  excelled  in  Latin  poetry;  perhaps  it  were 
reasonable  to  wish  that  he  had  prosecuted  his  design  ; for  though 
there  is  at  present  some  embarrass^nj  iip  his„plu-ase,  atid  .some 
har.shness  in  his  lyric  numbers,  his  copiousness  of  language  is  such 
as  very  few  possess  ; and  his  lines,  even  when  imperfect,  discover  a 
WTitcr  whom  practice  would  quickly  have  made  skilful. 

He  now  lived  on  at  Peterhouse,  very  little  solicitous  what  others 
did  or  thought,  and  cultivated  his  mind  and  enlarged  his  views  with- 
out any  other  purpose  than  of  improving  and  amusing  himself;  when 

speaks  of  her  “ lining  close,’*  and  desires  to  be  burled  In  “ lining  **  in  a coffin  of  polished  oak, 
with  black  nails,  in  the  same  vault  with  her  sister,  Mary  Antrobus,  The  hearse  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  one  mourning  coach.  Gray’s  own  retpiest  In  his  will  is  that  he  should  he 
burled  by  the  side  of  his  mother  “ In  a coffin  of  seasoned  oak,  neither  lined  nor  covered.”  She 
died  11th  March,  17&3.  The  story  of  the  wedded  life  of  the  father  and  mother  of  Gray  is  told 
In  a Case  submitted  to  counsel  In  1735,  when  the  poet  was  entering  his  twentieth  year.  Heu 
Appendix, 

^ Richard  West  died  in  hU  2Gth  year.  Air.  Mitford,  I am  glad  to  think,  Is  collecting  his 
works  for  publication. 

* The  Ode  on  Kton  College  was  published  in  May,  17 17,  and^was  Gray’s  first  EtijUnh  poem 
thiit  was  published. 

When  Gray  published  hb  exquisite  Ode  on  Eton  College — hU  first  publication — little  tiotice 
was  taken  of  It. — Jos.  Warton  : Eisay  on  Pope^  U.  230,  ed.  17S2. 

’ No ; he  h^gnn  It  at  Florence  in  1740. 
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Mr.  Afason  being  elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  brought  him  a 
companion  who  wa.s  afterwards  to  be  his  editor,  and  whose  fondness 
and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a zeal  of  admiration  which  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  from  the  neutrality  of  a stranger,  and  the  cold- 
ness of  a critic. 

In  this  retirement  he  wrote  (^1141)  an  ode  on  the  ‘ Death  of  Mr. 
Walpole’s  Cat and  the  year  afterwards  attempted  a poem  of  more' 
importance,  on  ‘ Gktyerniuent  and  Education,’  of  which  the  frag- 
ments which  remain  have  many  excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (l'/51)  was  his  far-famed  ‘ l^egy_ia_tlie_ 
Church-yard,’  which,  finding  its  way  into  a Magazine,  first,  I believe, 
made  him  known  to  the  public.’  * 

An  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham  about  this  time  gave  occasion 
to  an  odd  composition  called  ‘ A Long  Story,’  which  adds  little  to 
Cray’s  character." 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  (1153),  with  designs  by  Mr. 
Bentley,  and,  that  they  might  in  some  form  or  other  make  a book, 
only  one  side  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  I believe  the  poems  and  the 
jdates  recommended  each  other  so  well,  that  the  whole  impression 
was  soon  bought.  This  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  some  young  men  of  the  college, 
whose  chambers  were  near  his,  diverted  themselves  with  disturbing 
him  by  freciucnt  and  troublesome  noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks 
yet  more  offensive  and  contemptuous.  This  insolence,  having  en- 
dured it  a while,  he  represented  to  the  governors  of  the  society, 
among  whom  perhaps  he  had  no  friends  ; and  finding  his  complaint 
little  regarded,  removed  himself  to  Pembroke  Hall. 


* Afterwards  (1751)  pul>Iished  In  4to.  ‘An  Elegy  wrote  in  a Country  Chnrch  Yard.  Lon- 
don ; printed  for  U.  Dodsley,  in  Pall-Mall;  And  sold  by  M.  Cooper  In  Pater-noater-Row,  1751. 
Price  Sixpence.*  A fourth  edition  appeared  the  same  year. 

• • To  Thomas  Geat,  Esq. 

Sunday  morning. 

Sib, — I am  as  much  at  a loss  to  bestow  the  commendations  due  to  your  Performance  as  any 
of  our  modern  Poets  wou’d  be  to  imitate  it.  Ev’ry  body  that  has  seen  It  is  charm’d,  and  Lady 
Cobham  was  tho  first  (tho*  not  the  last)  that  regretted  the  loss  of  the  .500  stanzas.  All  that  I 
can  say  is,  your  obliging  intention  in  sending  it  has  fully  answer’d,  as  it  not  only  gave  us 
amusement  the  rest  of  the  Evening,  but  always  will  upon  reading  it  over.  I.ady  Cobham  and 
the  rest  of  tlie  Company  Iiope  to  have  yours  tomorrow  at  din’er. 

I am.  Sir,  Your  most  obliged  and  obedient 

IIknbietta  Jane  Speed. 

— JPdson  and  Pam  JfXS. 
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In  115t  he  published  ‘ The  Progress  of  Poetry  ’ and  ‘ The  Bard,’ 
two  compositions  at  which  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  first  content 
to  gaze  in  mute  amazement.*"  Some  that  tried  them  confessed  tlieir 
inability  to  understand  them,  though  Warburtou  said  that  they  were 
understood  as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  which 
it  is  the  fashion  to  admire.  Garrick  wrote  a few  lines  in  their  prai.so. 
Some  hardy  champions  undertook  to  rescue  them  from  neglect,  and 
in  a short  time  many  were  content  to  be  shown  beauties  which  they 
could  not  see." 

Gray’s  reputation  was  now  so  high,  that,  after  the  death  of  Cib- 
ber [IISI],  he  had  the  honour  of  refusing  the  laurel,  which  was 
then  bestowed  on  Mr.  "Whitehead. 

His  curiosit}',  not  long  after,  drew  him  away  [1159]  from  Cam- 
bridge to  a lodging  near  the  Museum,  where  he  resided  near  three 
years,  reading  and  transcribing  ; and,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
very  little  aflfected  by  two  odes  on  ‘ Oblivion’  and  ‘ Obscurity’  in 
which  his  lyric  performances  were  ridiculed  with  much  contempt  and 
much  ingenuity.*’ 

When  [1762]  the  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge 
died,  he  was,  as  he  says,  “ cockered  and  spirited  up  ” till  he  asked  it 

Otles  by  Mr.  Gray,  *^^2\ANTA  STNETOI2I. — Pindar,  Olyrap.  U.  Printed  at  Straw 
berry  lllll,  for  R.  and  J.  Dodsicy,  in  Pall-Mall,  1757,  4to.  “ The  words  of  Pindar  prefixed  to 
them  (Vocal  to  the  Intelligent  alone)  were  prophetic  of  their  fate  : very  few  understood  them 
the  multitude  of  all  ranks  called  them  unintelligible.** — Gray  : MS.  Note  on  his  own  copy,  now 
(1S54)  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Daniel  of  Canonbury. 

Even  my  friends  tell  me  that  they  [the  Odes]  do  not  succeed,  and  write  me  moving  topics 
of  consolation  on  that  head.  In  short,  I have  heard  of  nobody  but  a player  [Garrick]  and  a 
doctor  of  divinity  [Warburton]  that  profess  their  esteem  for  them.** — Gray  to  Dr.  Ilurd,  Aug. 
25,  1757. 

**  I yet  reflect  with  pain  upon  Uie  cool  reception  which  those  noble  odes,  *Tbc  Progress  of 
Poetry  * and  * The  Bard,*  met  with  at  their  first  publication ; it  appeared  that  there  were  not 
twenty  people  in  England  who  liked  them.** — Wbakton  to  Mason,  May  29, 1781.  (MS.) 

**  These  two  odes,  It  must  be  confessed,  breathe  much  of  the  spirit  of  Pindar;  but  then  they 
have  caught  the  seeming  obscurity,  the  sudden  transition,  and  hazardous  epithet  of  bis  mighty 
master,  all  which,  though  evidently  intended  for  beauties,  will  probably  be  regarded  as 
blemishes  by  the  generality  of  his  readers.  In  short,  they  are  in  some  measure  a representa- 
tion of  what  Pindar  now  appears  to  be,  tliough  perhaps  not  what  he  appeared  to  the  states  of 
Greece,  when  they  rivalled  each  other  In  his  applause,  and  wheu  Pan  himself  was  seen  danc* 
ing  to  his  melody.” — Goldsuitu  : JUcUio  for  Sept.  1757 ; Worka  by  CunninyJiam^ 

Iv.  816. 

By  Colman  and  Lloyd.  The  ^ Ode  to  Obscurity  * was  directed  ciilefly  against  Gray  ; that 
to.*  Oblivion  * against  Mason. 

**  It  was  some  time  after  publication  before  the  *Odes  * of  Gray  were  relished  and  admired. 
They  were  even  burlesqued  by  two  men  of  wit  and  genius,  who,  however,  once  owned  to  me 
that  they  repented  of  the  attempt’* — Jos.  Wahton  : Pope'e  Worke,  1,  286, 
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of  Lord  Bute,  who  sent  him  a civil  refusal  ; and  the  place  was  given 
to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James  Lowther. 

Ilis  con.stitution  was  weak,  and  believing  that  his  health  w'as  pro- 
moted b}"  exercise  and  change  of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a jour- 
ney in^  Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  very 
curious  and  elegant : for,  as  his  comprehension  was  ample,  his  curi- 
osity extended  to  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of  nature, 
and  all  the  monuments  of  past  events.  lie  naturally  contracted  a 
friendship  with  Dr.  Beattie,  whom  he  found  a poet,  a philosopher, 
and  a good  man.  The  Mareschal  College  at  Aberdeen  offered  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  which,  having  omitted  to  take  it  at 
Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  refuse.  . 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain  was  at  last  given  him 
without  solicitation.  The  Professorship  of  History  became  again 
vacant,  and  he  received  (17o»^  an  oBer"  oT"ix' from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton.  He  accepted,  and  retained  it  to  his  death  ; always  de- 
signing lectures,  but  never  reading  them  ; uneasy  at  his  neglect  of 
duty,  and  appeasing  his  uneasiness  with  designs  of  reformation,  and 
with  a resolution  which  he  believed  himself  to  have  made  of  resign- 
ing the  ofiQce,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it. 

Ill  health  made  another  journey  necessary,  and  he  visited  (1769) 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  He  that  reads  his  epistolary 
narration  wishes  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  bad  been 
more  of  his  employment ; but  it  is  by  studying  at  home  that  wo 
must  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  intelligence  and  improve- 
ment. 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near  their  end.  The  gout, 
of  which  he  had  sustained  many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his  stomach, 
and,  yielding  to  no  medicines,  produced  strong  convulsions,  which 
(July  30,  1771)  terminated  in  death.” 

His  character  I am  willing  to  adopt,  as  Mr.  Mason  has  done,  from 
a letter  written  to  my  friend  Mr.  Boswell  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 
rector  of  St.  Gluvias  in  Cornwall ; and  am  as  willing  as  his  warmest 
well-wisher  to  believe  it  true.’* 

” lie  (lied  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  was  burled  by  bis  own  desire  in  the  church- 
yard of  Stoke-l’ogeiii,  in  Buckingbamshire. 

X This  character  of  Gray  originally  appeared  in  the  ‘ London  Magazine  ’ for  March,  1772. 
Mr.  Temple  died  1790. 

*'  >Ir  James  Boswell,  the  friend  of  Paoli  and  Dr.  Johnson,  has  writ  me  a very  Scotch  letter 
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“ Perhaps  he  was  tjic  most  jeaCHPlL  Eorope.  He  was 

equally  acquainted  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science, 
and  that  not  superQcially,  but  thoroughly,  lie  knew  every  branch 
of  history,  both  natural  and  cTvil  ; had  read  all  the  original  histo- 
rians of  England,  France,  and  Italy  ; and  was  a great  antiquarian. 
Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politic.^,  made  a principal  part  of  his 
study  ; voyages  and  travels  of  all  sorts  were  his  favourite  amuse- 
ments ; and  he  had  a fine  taste  in  paintings,  prints,  architecture, 
and  gardening.  With  such  a fund  of  knowledge,  his  conversation 
must  have  been  equally  instructing  and  entertaining  ; but  he  was 
also  a good  man,  a man  of  virtue  and  humanity.  There  is  no  cha- 
racter without  some  ajieck,  some  imperfection ; and  1 think  the 
greatest  defect  in  his  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  ot  lather 
effeminacy,  and  a visible  fastidiousness,  or  contempt  and  disdain  of 
his  inferiors  in  science.'"  He  also  had,  in  some  degree,  that  w eakness 
whicirdisgustcd  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Congreve:  though  ho  seemed 
to  value  others  chiefly  according  to  the  progress  they  had  made 
in  knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  considered  himself  merely 
as  a man  of  letters  ; and  though  w'ithout  birth,  or  fortune,  or  sta- 
tion, his  desire  w'as  to  be  looked  upon  as  a private  independent 
gentleman,  who  read  for  his  amusement.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said, 
What  signifies  so  much  knowledge,  when  it  produced  so  little  ? Is 
it  worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  no  memorial  but  a few 
I)oems  ? But  let  it  be  considered  that  Mr.  Gray  was  to  others  at 
least  innocently  employed  ; to  himself,  certainly  beneficially.  Ilis 
time  pa.sscd  agreeably  ; he  was  every  day  making  some  new  acquisi- 
tion ill  science  ; his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  vir- 
tue strengthened  ; the  world  and  mankind  were  shown  to  him  with- 
out a mask ; and  he  was  taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a wise  man,  c.vccpt  the  pursuit  of  know- 


about  Gray's  character,  to  tell  me  it  was  written  by  a friend  of  his,  Mr.  Temple,  and  that  he 
put  it  into  the  * London  .Magazine*  without  hU  leave.  I writ  him  a very  plain  Lngli.<ih  answer, 
which  I ho|>€  will  quit  me  of  this  correspondent.” — Maswik  to  Walpole,  June  17,  ITT5. 

I never  saw  Mr.  Gray:  but  my  old  and  most  intimate  friend,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Temple, 
Hector  of  Mainhead,  In  Devonshire,  knew  him  well.  He  knew  hU  foibles,  hut  admired  his 
genius  and  esteemed  his  virtues.  I know  not  If  you  were  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gray.  He  was 
BO  abstracted  and  singular  a man  that  1 can  suppose  you  and  him  never  having  met.” — Bo» 
WELL  to  Garrick,  ISth  Sept.  1771. 
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ledge  and  practice  of  virtue  in  that  state  wherein  God  hath  placed 
us.”  “ 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a more  particular  account 
of  Gray’s  skill  in  zoology,  lie  has  remarked,  that  Gray’s  effeminacy 
was  affected  most  “ before  those  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  please 
and  that  he  is  unjustly  charged  with  making  knowledge  his  sole 
reason  of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none  whom  he  did  not 
likewise  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  slight  inspection  of  his  letters 
in  which  my  undertaking  has  engaged  me,  is,  that  his  mind  had  a 
large  grasp  ; that  his  curiosity  was  unlimited,  and  his  judgment 
cultivated  ; that  he  was  a man  likely  to  love  much  where  he  loved 
at  all,  but  that  he  was  fastidious  and  hard  to  please.  Ilis  contempt, 
however,  is  often  employed,  where  I hope  it  will  be  approved,  upon 
scepticism  and  infidelity.  His  short  account  of  Shaftesbury  I will 
insert. 

“ You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord  Shaftesbury  came  to  be 
a philosopher  in  vogue  ; I will  tell  you  : first,  he  was  a lord  ; 
secondly,  he  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers  ; thirdly,  men  are 
very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not  understand  ; fourthly,  they 
will  believe  any  thing  at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation 
to  believe  it ; fifthly  they  love  to  take  a new  road,  even  when  that 
road  leads  nowhere  ; sixthly,  he  was  reckoned  a fine  writer,  and 
seems  always  to  mean  more  than  he  said.  Would  you  have  any 
more  reasons  ? An  interval  of  above  forty  years  has  pretty  well 
destroyed  the  charm.  A dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners  ; vanity 
is  no  longer  interested  in  the  matter,  for  a new  road  is  become  an 
old  one.” 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that  though  Gray 

26  u j agree  with  you  most  absolutely  in  your  opinion  about  Gray.  He  ia  the  worst  com* 
pany  in  the  world.  From  a melancholy  turn,  from  living  reclusely,  and  from  a little  too 
mucli  dignity,  he  never  converses  easily : all  his  words  are  measured  and  chosen,  and  formed 
into  sentences : his  writings  are  admirable ; he  himself  is  not  agreeable.'’ — IIor.  Walpole  to 
Montagu,  Sept.  8, 1748. 

“Mr.  Gray’s  chamber  windows  were  ever  ornamented  with  mignonette,  or  other  sweet- 
scented  herbs  and  flowers,  elegantly  planted  In  china  vases,  as  were  other  parts  of  his  room, 
in  which  the  utmost  neatness  and  delicacy  prevailed,  as  well  as  in  his  person.*’ — Cole,  the  An- 
tiquary. (MS.  note  in  Mason's  ‘ Gray.*) 
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was  poor,  he  was  not  eager  of  money  ; and  that  out  of  the  little 
that  he  had  he  was  very  willing  to  help  the  necessitous.’' 

As  a writer  he  had  this  peculiarity,  that  he  did  not  write  his 
pieces  first  rudely  and  then  correct  them,  hut  labourcjl  every_Iine  as 
it  arose  in  the  train  of  composition  ; and  he  had  a notion  not  very 
pc^iar,  that  he  cduRTnot  write  but  at  certain  times,  or  at  happy 
moments  ; a fantastic  fopj)ery,  to  which  my  kindness  for  a man  of 
learning  and  of  virtue  wishes  him  to  have  been  superior.” 


Gray’s  Poetry  is  now  to  be  considered  ; and  I hope  not  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his  name,  if  I confess  that  I contemplate 
it  with  less  pleasure  than  his  life. 

^ Ills  ode  on  ‘ Spring  ’ has  something  poetical,  both  in  the  language 
nnd  the  thought  ; but  the  language  is  too  luxuriant,  and  the 
'thoughts  havejipthiug  new.  There  lias'’6f  late  arisen  a practice  of 
giving  to  adjectives  derived  from  substantives,  the  termination  of 
participles  ; such  as  the  cultured  plain,  the  daisied  bank  ; but  I was 
sorry  to  sec,  in  the  lines  of  a scholar  like  Gray,  the  honied  Spring.” 
The  morality  is  natural,  but  too  stale  ; the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  ‘ On  the  Cat,’  was  doubtless  by  its  author  considered 
as  a trifle,  but  it  is  not  a happy  trifle.  In  the  first  .stanza  “ the 
azure  flowers  that  blow,”  show  resolutely  a rhyme  is  sometimes 
made  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found.  Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a 
nymph,  with  some  violence  both  to  language  and  sense  ; but  there 
is  good  use  made  of  it  when  it  is  done  ; for  of  the  two  lines. 


Gray’s  features  have  been  preserved  to  us,  though  tliere  is  no  good  portrait  of  him. 
Mason  made  an  etching  of  his  head,  alluded  to  by  Gray  in  a letter  to  the  Ilev.  James  Brown, 
of  Oct.  2S,  1760 ; and  from  this  and  other  sources  (equally  slight)  the  profile  medallion  was 
conqjiled  by  Bacon  for  the  monument  which  Mason  erected  to  his  memory  in  .Westminster 
Abbey. 

>’  Compare  Johnson,  In  vol.  I.  p.  14S,  on  Milton’s  mental  submission  to  the  seasons. 

■ ^ Gray  has  Shakespeare  and  Milton  on  his  side,  and  what  de,serves  to  be  meutioned,  John 
eon  has  admitted  into  his  Dictionary  the  word  he  now  objects  to ; — 

llis  sweet  and  honied  sentences. 

Sn.tKESPKARK : King  Henry  T, 

IMiile  the  bee  with  honied  thigh. 

Milton  : II  Pmseroto. 


That  on  the  green  turf  suck  the  honied  showers. 

Milton  : I.ycidat. 


The  bait  ot  honied  words. 


Milton:  Someon  Agonitiet. 


VOL.  II. 
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“What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  cat’s  averse  to  fish  ?” 

tbe  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the  second  only  to  the 
cat.  The  si.Yth  stanza  contains  a melancholy  truth,  that  “ a favou- 
rite lias  no  friend  but  the  last  ends  in  a pointed  sentence  of 
no  relation  to  the  imrpose  : if  what  glistered  had  been  gold,  the 
cat  would  not  have  {?onc  into  the  water  ; and  if  she  had,  would 
not  less  have  been  drowned. 

The  ‘ Prospect  of  Eton  College  ’ suggests  nothing  to  Gray, 
which  every  beholder  does  not  equally  think  and  feel.  His  sup- 
plication to  Father  Thames,  to  tell  him  who  drives  the  hoop  or 
tosses  the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Father  Thames  has  no 
better  means  of  knowing  than  himself.’*  His  epithet  “ buxom 
health  ” is  not  elegant  ; he  seems  not  to  understand  the  word. 
Gray  thought  his  language  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  remote 
frQn^ommon  use  : finding  in  Dryden  “ honey  redolent  of  Spring,” 
an  e.xiTfessToTT'-ihat  reaches  the  utmost  limits  of  our  languege, 
Gray  drove  it  a little  more  beyond  common  apprehension  by  mak- 
ing “ gales  ” to  be  “ redolent  of  joy  and  youth.” 

Of  the  ' Hymn  to  Adversity,’  the  hint  was  at  first  taken  from 
“ 0 Diva,  gratum  qua?  regis  Antium  but  Gray  has  c.xcelled  his 
original  by  the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and  by  their  moral  appli- 
cation. Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and  rational,  I will  not  by 
slight  objections  violate  the  dignity. 

!Nfy  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  wonderful  “ Wonder 
of  Wonders,”  the  two  Sister  Odes  ; by  which,  though  either  vul- 
gar ignorance  or  common  sense  at  first  universally  rejected  them, 
many  have  been  since  persuaded  to  think  themselves  delighted. 
I am  one  of  those  that  are  willing  to  be  pleased,  and  therefore 
would  gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  first  stanza  of  the  ‘Pro- 
gress of  Poetry.’ 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confound  the  images  of  “spreading 

“ Are  we  this  rule  of  criticisDi  to  judge  the  following  passage  in  the  twentieth  xjhnpter 
of  ‘ UasRelas  ’ ? “ As  the>*  were  sitting  together,  the  Princess  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  river  that 
flowed  before  her:  * An*ncf/\^  said  she,  * Father  of  irt/fer*,  thou  that  roUest  thy  floods 
through  eighty  nations,  to  the  invocation  of  the  daughter  of  thy  native  king:  Tell  me  if  tko*» 
through  all  thy  course  a single  habitation  from  which  thou  dost  not  hear  the  mur« 
wurs  of  complaint?’’' — Rkv.  John  Mitford. 
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sound  and  running  water.”  A “ stream  of  music  may  be  allowed  ; 
but  where  does  “ music,”  however  “ smooth  aud  strong,”  after  hav- 
ing visited  the  “ verdant  vales,  roll  down  tiic  stcej)  amain,”  so  as  that 
“ rocks  aud  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar  ?”  If  this  be  said 
of  music,  it  is  nousense  ; if  it  be  said  of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the 
luirpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Afars’s  car  and  Jove’s  eagle,  is 
unworthy  of  further  notice.  Criticism  disdains  to  thase  a school- 
boy to  his  common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  likewise  be  objected  that  it  is  drawn  from 
mythology,  though  such  as  may  be  more  easily  assimilated  to  real 
life.  Idalia’s  “ velvet-green  ” has  something  of  cant.’°  An  epithet 
or  metaphor  drawn  from  nature  ennobles  art : an  epithet  or  meta- 
phor drawn  from  art  degrades  nature.  Gray  is  too  fond  of  words 
arbitrarily  compounded.  “ Many-twinkliug  ” ” was  formerly  censured 
as  not  analogical  ; we  may  say  “ many-spotted,”  but  scarcely 
“ many-spotting.”  This  stanza,  however,  has  something  pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  endeavours  to  tell 
something,  and  would  have  told  it  had  it  not  been  crossed  by  Hype- 
rion : the  second  describes  well  enough  the  universal  prevalence  of 
poetry  ; but  I am  afraid  that  the  conclusion  will  not  raise  from  the 
premises.  The  caverns  of  the  North  and  the  plains  of  Chili  are'not 
the  residences  of  “ glory  and  generous  shame.”  But  that  poetry  ' 
and  virtue  go  always  together  is  an  opinion  so  pleasing,  that  I can 
forgive  him  who  resolves  to  fliink  it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  “ Delphi,”  and  “ Egean,”  and  ^ 
“ llissus,”  and  “ Meander,”  and  “hallowed  fountains,”  and  “solemn 
sound  but  in  all  Gray’s  odes  there  is  a kind  of  cumbrous  splen- 
dour which  we  wish  away.  His  position  is  at  last  false  : in  the 
time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch,  from  w’hom  we  derive  our  first  school  j 
of  poetry,  Italy  w'as  over-run  by  “tyrant  powmr”  and  “coward 

20  Pope  was  laughed  at  in  his  lifetime  for  his  velvet  plain,”  a cop.v^sa.vs  the  critic,  **  after 
Brughell,”  who  still  patwes  by  the  name  of  Velvet  iJreughelL  (‘  Oulliveriana  and  Alcxande- 
liana,'  8vo.,  1723,  p.  2S8.) 

2*  Or  rustllDg  turn  the  many-twinkling  leaves 
Of  aspen  talL — Thomson  : Spring. 

Mrs.  Garrick  admired  the  expression,  and  observed  with  peculiar  reference  to  It,  that  Mf . 

Gray  is  the  only  poet  who  ever  understood  dancing.”  (Walpole  to  Lyttelton,  Aug.  25, 1757.) 
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vice  nor  was  our  state  mnch  better  when  we  first  borrowed  the 
Italian  arts. 

Of  the  third  ternary,  the  first  gives  a mythological  birth  of 
Shakespeare.  What  is  said  of  that  mighty  genius  is  true  ; but  it  is 
not  said  happily  : the  real  effects  of  this  poetical  power  are  put  out 
of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machinery.  AVhere  Outh  js^ffioumt  to  fill 
the  mind,  fiction  is  worse  than  useless  ; the  counterfeit  debases  the 
genuine. 

iiis  account  of  Milton’s  blindness,  if  w'e  suppose  it  caused  by 
study  in  the  formation  of  his  poem — a supposition  surely  allowable 
— is  poetically  true,  and  happily  imagined.  But  the  car  of  Dryden, 
with  his  tioo  coursers,  has  nothing  in  it  peculiar;  it  is  a car  in  which 
any  other  rider  may  be  jdaced. 

‘ The  Bard  ’ appears  at  the  first  view  to  be,  as  Algarotti  and 
others  have  remarked,  an  imitation  of  the  prophecy  of  Ncrcus. 
Algarotti  thinks  it  superior  to  its  original,  and  if  preference  depends 
only  on  the  imagery  and  animation  of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment 
is  right.  There  is  in  ‘The  Bard.’  m<»e  fore®,  moco-iUought, -and 
more.xa«otyT. . But  to  copy  is  less  than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has 
been  unhappily  produced  at  a wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Horace 
was  to  the  Romans  credible  ; but  its  revival  disgusts  us  with  appa- 
rent and  unconquerable  falsehood.  lacrcdulus  odi. 

To  select  a singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a giant’s  bulk  by  fabu- 
lous appendages  of  spectres  and  predictions,  has  little  difficulty;  for 
he  that  forsakes  the  probable  may ‘always  find  the  marvellous. 
" And  it  has  little  use  : we  are  affected  only  as  w’e  believe  ; we  are 
improved  only  as  we  find  something  to  be  imitated  or  declined.  I 
do  not  see  that  ‘ The  Bard  ’ promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  political. 

^is  stanzas  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes;  the  ode  is  finished 
before  the  ear  has  learned  its  measures,  and  consequently  before  it 
can  receive  pleasure  from  their  consonance  and  recurrence. 

Of  the  first  stanza  the  abrupt  beginning  has  been  celebrated;  but 
technical  beauties  can  give  praise  only  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  rush  abruptly  upon  his  snbject  that  has  read 
I the  ballad  of  ‘ Johnny  Armstrong 

“ Is  there  ever  a man  ui  all  Scotland.” 
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The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations,  “ ruin,  ruthless,  helm  or 
hauberk,”  are  below  the  grandeur  of  a poem  that  endeavours  at 
sublimity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Bard  is  well  described  ; but  in  the  third 
we  have  the  puerilities  of  obsolete  mythology.  Wlicu  we  are  told 
that  “ Cadwallo  hushed  the  stormy  main,”  and  that  “ Modred 
made  huge  Plinlimmou  bow  his  cloud-topp’d  head,”  attention  recoils 
from  the  repetition  of  a tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard,  was 
heard  with  scorn. 

The  weaving  of  the  winding  sheet  he  borrowed,  as  he  owns,  from 
the  Northern  bards  ; but  their  texture,  however,  was  very  properly 
the  work  of  female  powers,  as  the  act  of  spinning  the  thread  of  life 
in  another  mythology.  Theft  is  always  dangerous  ; Gray  has  made 
weavers  of  slaughtered  bards,  by  a Ilcllon  outrageous  and  incon- 
gruous. They  are  then  called  upon  to  “ weave  the  warp,  and  weave 
the  woof,”  ” perhaps  with  no  great  propriety  ; for  it  is  by  crossing 
the  woof  with  the  warp  that  men  wea  ve  the  web  or  piece  ; and  the 
first  line  was  dearly  bought  by  the  admission  of  its  wretched  cor- 
respondent, “Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough.””  He  has, 
however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  ternary  is  commended,  I think, 
beyond  its  merit.  The  personification  is  indistinct.  Thirst  and 
hunger  arc  not  alike  ; and  their  features,  to  make  the  imagery  per- 
fect, should  have  been  discriminated.  We  arc  told  in  the  same  stanza 
how  “ towers  are  fed.”  But  I will  no  longer  look  for  particular 
faults  ; yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the  ode  might  have  been  con- 
cluded with  an  action  of  better  example  ; but  suicide  is  always  to 
be  had  without  expense  of  thought. 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumulations  p^ungraccful 
ornaments  ^ they  strike,  rather  than  please  ; the  images  are  magni- 
by  affectation  ; the  language  is  laboured  into  harshness.  Tlie 
mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work  with  unnaturaT  violence.  “ Do"uble, 
double,  toil  and  trouble.”  He  has  a kind  of  strutting  dignity,  and 

This  objection  had  been  previously  made  In  the  ‘ Critical  Review,’  vol.  Iv.  p.  16T. 

” I have  a soul  that  like  an  ample  shield 
Can  take  in  all ; and  verye  enough  for  more. 

Dryokn  : Von  Sebastian,  Act  L so.  1. 
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is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art  and  his  struggle  are  too 
visible,  and  there  is  too  little  appearance  of  case  and  nature. 

To  say  that  he  has  no  beauties,  would  be  unjust : a man  like  him, 
of  great  learning  and  great  industry,  could  not  but  produce  some- 
thing valuable.  When  he  pleases  least,  it  can  only  be  said  that  a 
good  design  was  ill  directed. 

Ills  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  poetry  deserve  praise  ; 
the  imagery  is  preserved,  perhaps  often  improved  ; but  the  language 
is  unlike  the  language  of  other  poets. 

In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  “ I rejoice  to  concur  with  the  com' 
mon  reader  ; for  by  the  common  sense  of  readers  uncorrupted  with 
literary  prejudices,  after  all  the  refinement  of  subtilty  and  the  dog- 
matism of  learning,  must  be  finally  decided  all  claim  to  poetical 
hoiionr.s.  The  ‘Churchyard’  abounds  with  iuiagcs^which  find  a 
mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  sentiments  to  which  every  bosom 
returns  an  echo.  i*he  four  stanzas  beginning  “ Yet  even  these 
bones  ” are  to  me  original : I have  never  seen  the  notions  in  any 
other  place  ; yet  he  that  reads  them  here  persuades  himself  that  he 
has  always  felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it  had  been 
vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise  him.’“ 

The  only  existing  copy  of  the  ‘Elegy  in  a Country  Churchyard  * in  the  handwriting  of 
its  author  was  sold  4th  August,  185^1,  for  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-one  Pounds.  It  is  written 
in  his  small  neat  hand  (he  wrote  with  a crow-quill)  on  one  half  of  a sheet  of  yellow  foolscap, 
folded  into  two. 

“ I am  too  proud  to  make  this  apologj*  to  any  person  but  my  bookseller,  who  will  be  the 
only  real  loser  by  the  defect.  Those  readers  who  believe  that  I do  not  write  immediately 
under  his  j>ay,  and  who  may  have  gathered,  from  what  they  have  already  read,  that  1 am 
not  so  passionately  enamoured  of  Dr.  Johnson's  biographical  manner  as  to  take  that  for  iny 
model,  have  only  to  throw  these  pages  aside,  and  wail  till  they  are  new-written  by  some  one 
of  his  numerous  disciples  who  may  follow  his  master's  example:  and  should  more  unecdolo 
than  I furnish  him  be  wanting  (as  was  the  Doctor's  case  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Gray),  may  make 
amends  for  it  by  those  acid  eructations  of  vituperative  criticism  which  are  generated  by  un- 
concocted  taste  and  intellectual  indigestion." — M.4S0N:  of  WhiXtiittidy  8vo.  1788, 

p.  129. 

The  amplest  account  of  Gray's  Life  may  be  seen  !n  an  article  In  the  ‘Quarterly  Review* 
for  December,  1S53.  IVe  are  still  In  want  of  an  edition  of  his  works  which  will  embody  all 
bis  recently-printed  letters.  This,  I am  told,  we  are  likely  to  receive,  and  soon,  from  his  ao 
compllshed  editor,  tlie  Her.  John  Milford. 
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CASE 

From  MilforiFs  ‘ Gray^  i.  xcvi.  cd.  1830. 

*•  Philip  Gray,  before  liis  marriage  with  his  wife  (then  Dorothy  Autrobus, 
and  who  was  then  partner  with  her  sister  Mary  Antrobus”),  entered  into  arti- 
cles of  agreement  with  the  said  Dorothy  and  Mary,  and  tlieir  brother  Robert 
Antrobus,  that  the  said  Dorothy’s  stock  in  trade  (which  w.is  tlien  240/.)  should 
be  employed  by  the  said  Mary  in  the  said  trade,  and  that  the  same,  and  all 
(irolits  arising  thereby,  should  be  for  the  solo  benefit  of  the  said  Dorothy,  not- 
withstanding her  intended  coverture,  and  her  sole  receipts  alone  a sufiicient  dis- 
charge to  the  said  Mary  and  h?r  brother  Robert  Antrobus,  who  was  made  trus- 
tee. But  in  ca.se  cither  the  said  Philip  or  Dorothy  dies,  then  the  same  to  be 
a.ssigncd  to  the  survivor. 

“ That,  in  pursuance  of  the  s.aid  article.s,  the  said  Mary,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  said  Dorothy  her  sister,  hath  carried  on  the  said  trade  for  near  thirty 
years,  with  tolerable  success  for  the  said  Dorothy ; that  she  hath  been  no 
charge  to  the  said  Philip,  and  during  all  the  said  time  hath  not  only  found  her- 
self in  all  manner  of  apparel,  but  also  for  all  her  children,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  and  most  of  the  furniture  of  his  house,  and  paying  40/.  a-year  for  his 
shop,  almo.tt  providing  everything  for  her  son  whilst  at  Eton  School,  and  now 
he  is  at  Peter-house  at  Cambridge. 

“ Notwithstanding  which,  almost  ever  since  he  hath  been  married  he  hath 
used  her  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  by  beating,  kicking,  jninching.  and 
with  the  most  vile  and  abu.sivc  language,  that  she  hath  been  in  the  utmost  fear 
and  danger  of  her  life,  and  hath  been  obliged  this  la.st  year  to  quit  her  bed  and 
lie  with  her  sister.  This  she  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  bear  ; not  to  leave  her 
shop  of  trade,  for  the  sake  of  her  son,  to  be  able  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
him  at  the  University,  since  his  father  won't. 

“There  is  no  cause  for  this  usage,  unless  it  be  an  unhappy  jealousy  of  all 
mankind  in  general  (her  own  brother  not  excepted);  but  no  woman  dc.serves 
or  hath  maintained  a more  virtuous  character ; or  it  is  presumed  if  ho  can 
make  her  sister  leave  off  trade,  he  thinks  he  can  tlicn  come  into  his  wife’s  mo- 
ney, but  the  articles  are  too  secure  for  his  vile  purposes. 

Mary  Antrobus,  of  St.  Michael’s,  Comhi!I,  made  her  will  In  1742,  leaving  her  sister,  Doro- 
thy Gray,  her  executri.x  -200t.  to  each  of  her  three  sisters,  Rogers,  Oliffe,  and  Gray,  and  lOOi 
to  her  nephew,  Thomas  Gray. 
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“ lie  daily  threatens  he  will  pursue  her  with  all  the  venge.mce  possible,  and 
will  ruin  himself  to  undo  her  and  his  only  son,  in  order  to  which  he  hath  given 
warning  to  her  sister  to  quit  his  shop,  where  they  have  carried  on  their  trade 
so  successfully,  which  will  be  almost  their  ruin  ; but  he  insists  she  shall  at  Mid- 
summer next;  and  the  said  Dorothy,  his  wife,  in  nece.s.sity  must  be  forced  to 
go  along  with  her,  to  some  other  house  and  shop,  to  be  assisting  to  her  said 
sister,  in  the  same  tratle,  for  her  oien  and  son's  support. 

“ Hut  if  she  can  be  quiet,  she  neither  expects  or  desires  any  help  from  him  ; 
but  he  is  really  so  very  vile  in  his  nature,  she  hath  all  the  reason  to  expect 
most  troublesome  usage  from  him  that  can  be  thought  of. 

“ Question. — 'What  he  can  or  possibly  may  do  to  molest  his  wife  in  living 
with  her  sister  and  assi.sting  in  her  trade  for  the  purposes  in  the  said  articles  ; 
and  which  will  be  the  best  way  for  her  to  conduct  herself  in  this  unhappy  cir- 
stance,  if  he  should  any  ways  be  troublesome,  or  endeavour  to  force  her  to 
live  with  him?  And  whether  the  said  Dorothy,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  said 
Philip,  may  not,  by  will  or  otherwise,  dispose  of  the  interest  or  produce  which 
hath  or  may  arise  or  become  due  for  the  said  stock  as  she  shall  think  fit,  it 
being  apprehended  as  part  of  her  separate  estate  ? 

"Answer. — If  Mrs.  Gray  should  leave  her  husband’s  house,  and  go  to  live 
with  her  sister  in  any  other,  to  assist  her  in  her  trade,  her  husband  may  and 
probably  will  call  her,  by  process  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  to  return  home 
and  cohabit  with  him,  which  the  court  will  compel  her  to  do,  unless  she  cun 
show  cause  to  the  contrary.  She  has  no  other  defence,  in  that  case,  than  to 
make  proof  before  the  court  of  such  cruelties  ns  may  induce  the  judge  to  think 
she  cannot  live  in  safety  with  her  husband,  then  the  court  will  decree  for  a 
separation. 

“ This  is  a most  unhappy  case,  and  such  a one  .as  I think,  if  possible,  should 
be  referred  to  and  made  up  by  some  common  friend — sentences  of  separation, 
by  reason  of  cruelty  only,  being  very  rarely  obtained. 

“ What  the  cruelties  are  which  he  has  used  towards  her,  and  what  proof  she 
is  able  to  make  of  them,  I am  yet  a stranger  to.  She  will,  as  she  has  hitherto 
done,  bear  what  she  reasonably  can,  without  giving  him  any  provocation  to 
use  her  ill.  If,  nevertheless,  he  forces  her  out  of  door.s,  the  most  reputable 
place  she  can  be  in  is  with  her  sister.  If  he  will  proceed  to  extremitie.s,  and 
go  to  law,  she  will  be  justified,  if  she  stands  upon  her  defence,  rather  perhaps 
than  if  she  was  plaintiff  in  the  cause. 

“As  no  power  of  making  a will  is  reserved  to  Mrs.  Gray  by  her  marriage 
settlement,  and  not  only  the  original  stock,  but  likewise  the  produce  and  inte- 
rest which  shall  accrue  and  be  added  to  it  are  settled  upon  the  husband  if  he 
survives  his  wife,  it  is  my  opinion  she  has  no  power  to  dispose  of  it  by  will  oi 
otherwise. 

“ Joii.  Acdley. 

“Doctors’  Common.s,  Fub.  9lh,  173.5.” 
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Vol.  i.  p.  39,  note  8. 

It  appears  from  Cowley’s  Will  (at  p.  95)  that  he  was  subsequently  a success* 
ful  candidate  for  admission  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Vol.  i.  p.  131. 

I .should  have  appended  a note  to  the  .statement  in  the  te.vt,  that  Milton  was 
8u.s|)ected  of  having  interpolated  into  the  book  called  ‘ Icon  Ba.silike  ’ a prayer 
from  Sidney’s  ‘ Arcadia.’  The  statement  is  now  generally  disbelieved.  (Scs 
Milford’s  ‘ Milton,’  vol.  i.  p.  Ixviii.,  ed.  1851 ; and  Todd’s  * Milton,’  vol.  i.  p.  73, 
ed.  1852.) 

Vol.  i.  p.  135,  note  44. 

Milton’s  second  marriage  is  also  registered  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster: — 

“ John  Milton,  of  this  parish,  Esq^,  and  Mrs.  Kathcrin  Woodcockc,  of  tho 
parish  of  Aldermaubury,  spinster.  Published  October  22,  27,  Nov.  3,  1656.” 

To  this  I will  add  (from  the  same  register)  what  I believe  has  escaped  tho 
biographers  of  the  poet,  the  baptism  of  Milton’s  only  child  by  his  second 
wife : — 

“ 19  Oct.  1657.  Katherin  Milton,  d.  to  John,  Esq.,  by  Kathcrin.” 

Vol.  i.  p.  245,  note  3. 

Waller  was  not  so  nearly  related  to  Cromwell  as  is  stated  in  the  note.  The 
exact  relationship  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out 

Vol.  i.  p.  261,  1.  8. 

Waller’s  “ last  ingenious  biographer  ” was  the  writer  of  the  Life  preli.ved  to 
an  edition  of  Waller  published  in  1773,  by  Percival  Stcckdalc. 

Vol.  i.  p.  497,  note  7,  add — 

Johnson  follows  the  writer  of  Halifax’s  Life  before  his  Poetical  Wo'ks. 
1716.  8vo. 

Vol.  i.  p.  629,  add — 

“ The  Life  of  Rowe  is  a very  remarkable  instance  of  the  uncommon  strength 

O' 9 
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of  Dr.  Johnson’s  memory.  When  I received  from  him  the  MS.  he  compla- 
cently observed,  ‘ that  the  criticism  wa.s  tolerably  well  done,  considering  that 
he  had  not  rcail  one  of  Rowe’s  play.s  for  thirty  years.’” — John  Niciioi.s 
{Note  in  Jiilinstm'x  Lives). 

a 

Vol.  i.  p.  635,  add — 

“ This  fact  was  communicated  to  Johnson  in  my  hearing  by  a person  of  un- 
T quo.stiouable  veracity,  but  whose  name  I am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  had 
it,  as  he  told  us,  from  Lady  Primrose,  to  whom  Steele  related  it  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  The  late  Dr.  Stinton  confirmed  it  to  me  by  saying  that  he  had  heard 
it  from  Mr.  Hooke,  author  of  the  Roman  History  ; and  he  from  Mr.  Pope.” — 

Sir  John  Hawkins. 

Johnson  should  have  added  that  the  story  is  to  be  found,  with  some  addi- 
tional particulars,  in  Ben  Victor’s  Letters,  1776,  i.  328. 

Vol.  i.  p.  C35. 

For  the  four  letters  (now  first  published)  from  Prior  to  his  patron 
and  friend,  the  witty  Earl  of  Dorset,  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Mayer,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  * 

Mayer  transcribed  them  from  the  originals  in  St.  John’s  College 
(Prior’s  own  College),  where  they  are  preserved  with  this  memo- 
randum : — 

“May  17,  1751. 

“ These  original  Lres  of  Mr.  Prior  were  given  me  by  the  Rev^.  Mr.  Upton, 

Prebend  of  Rochester,  to  be  deposited  in  St.  John’s  College  Library. 

“ John  Tati.or.” 

The  notes  attached  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

Prior  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset. 

[Now  first  published.] 

Hague,  y«  May.  94. 

4 

Mt  Lord, — By  an  Expres.s  from  Dresden  We  have  an  acc*  that  the  Elector 
of  Sax  ’ dyed  there  the  of  the  same  distemper  and  almost  in  the  same 

manner  a.s  his  Countesse : ’ this  may  give  some  change  to  our  affaires  on  that  * 

side,  since  hi.s  Brother  and  successour’  is  in  good  English  a resty  Brute,  of  too 
much  stubborness  to  be  convinced  by  any  Man,  and  too  much  ferocity  to  be 

I John  George  IV. 

° The  Elector's  mistress,  JIagdaIcna  SibyUe  of  Neltaschfitz,  created  Countess  of  RocbUti  In 
1S9S,  died  on  the  4th  of  April,  1694. 

• (Frederick)  Augustus  II.,  <Ae  Strong.  I 
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softened  by  any  Woman,  a true  Dane,  and  gouverned  by  one  of  that  Nation 
who  is  a little  too  partial  to  the  French  Interest. 

The  French  begin  to  move  in  Flanders,  our  letters  from  France  are  all  filled 
with  the  Misery  and  Desolation  of  that  Kingdom,  which  is  really  very  press- 
ing.* 

This  letter  may  end  like  my  last,  with  my  Prayers  for  yo'  Lordships  health 
and  Happiness. 

Spare  Dorsett’s  sacred  life,  decerning  fate. 

And  Death  shall  march  thro  Courts  A Camps  in  state, 

Emptying  his  Quiver  on  the  vulgar  Great ; 

Round  Dorsett’s  board  lett  Peace  and  Plenty  dance 

Far  oH  lett  Famine  Her  sad  reign  advance 

And  War  walk  deep  in  Blood  thro  conquer’d  France. 

Apollo  thus  began  the  Mystic  Strain, 

The  Muses  Sons  all  bow’d  and  sayd  Amen. 

I am  with  eternall  Duty  and  respect 
My  Lord 

Yo’’  Lordsp’s  most  ob* 

and  most  humble  Scr‘ 

M.  Prior. 


Prior  to  the  Eari,  of  Dorset. 


[Now  first  published.] 


Hag.  yj  June9T. 


Mr  Lord, — I have  hoped  that  our  Treaty*  might  long  before  this  have 
afforded  something  material  enough  for  me  to  have  troubled  yo''  Lord’F 
with,  but  by  what  has  been  written  to  yC  Excell"*  in  general  on  that  subject, 
you  see,  my  Lord,  that  we  are  advanced  but  little  beyond  our  Preliminaries, 
and  that  in  16  meetings  we  have  hardly  agreed  to  the  first  Article  either  of  the 
Imperialists  or  Spaniards  tho  they  contain  little  more  than  Pax  sit.  I think 
that  the  Mystery  of  this  slowness  on  the  French  side  is  that  they  have  a mind 
to  see  the  Event  of  what  they  hope  as  well  from  the  West-Indies  as  from 
Barcelona. 

We  arc  thinking  of  that  part  of  the  treaty  w'*>  regards  Us,  and  tlien  England 
and  Holland  will  certainly  have  quicker  answers  towards  making  a good  peace, 
or  break  off  those  conferences  w'*>  as  yet  advance  so  little  towards  it.  Yo'' 
Lord'P  will  sec  by  the  inclosed  Protestation  in  what  a posture  K.  James’  affairs 


4 Compare  Prior  to  Secretary  Blathwayt  (Hague,  Sep’’.  91),  in  Ellis's  Letters  of  Emi- 
nent Literary  Men  (Camd.  Soc.)  p.  21.3. 

* Of  Ryswick. 
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Stand  : this  is  the  last  Entry  he  is  likely  to  make  ; the  Mcdiaf  when  He  showed 
it  to  the  Conj^ress  declared  lie  received  and  looked  upon  it  as  neither  valid  or 
of  consequence,  but  read  it  only  as  a Curiosity. 

I am  never  to  write  to  yo'  Lord*!*  without  repeating  my  acknowledgements 
for  all  yo''  favours : I wish  yo''  Lord's  all  that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  yo’’ 
self  w'l'  you  deserve,  and  which  yo'  place  of  Chamberlain  kept  you  frii  enjoy- 
ing so  entirely  as  you  desired  : but  1 hope,  my  Lord,  you  will  never  leave  the 
Court  so  absolutely  as  not  to  be  near  it  in  every  case  wherein  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation  may  ask  yo'  assistance. 

Tile  King  has  been  pleased  to  name  Me  his  Secretary  in  Ireland,  I wish  the 
business  I have  here  may  give  me  leave  to  go  to  my  new  charge  soon,  and 
behave  my  self  in  it  as  One  ought  to  do  who  owes  his  education  to  my  Lord 
Dorsett’s  peculiar  kindness  to  him. 

I am  ever 

With  all  imaginable  respect 
My  Lord 

Yo'  Lordsp’s  most  ob* 

and  most  humble  Scr' 

L'*  Dorsett.  M.  Pbiok. 


Prior  to  the  Eaiu,  or  Dorset 


[Now  first  published.] 


Paris  the  Dec 


, 1693. 

Mr  Lord, — Your  Lord's  as  one  of  our  Regents  has  seen  what  commonly 

occurred  here  from  your  secretary  Mr.  Yard,  and  indeed  to  have  sent  it  [o  you 
more  particularly  would  have  been  only  to  have  desired  you  to  read  the  Post- 
boys a day  or  two  before  they  appeared  in  print : so  little  is  there  really  in  all 
that  Mystery  which  amu.ses  the  World  that  I can  hardly  in  6 Months  find 
enough  to  furnish  a letter  to  my  Lord  of  Doreett,  tho’  1 could  h.ave  written 
with  ease  twice  a week  to  S'  James  Forbiss : 

It  is  beyond  contradiction  that  the  King  of  Spain  has  made  his  Will,  and  by 
it  constituted  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria  his  heir,  and  the  Queen  to  be 
Regent  in  case  his  Maj'r  dyes  during  the  Minority  of  the  Prince : thus  tho 
Lineal  right  is  kept  to  the  younger  Sisters  Grandson  and  heir,  the  renonciation 
that  France  made  when  the  King  married  the  eldest  Sister  i.s  confirmed  to  be 
valiil,  and  the  Dauphin  (or  as  France  was  projecting)  one  of  his  younger  Son.s, 
excluiled  ; as  .veil  ns  the  Archduke  of  Austria  : the  Queen  had  a great  swav 
in  tins  bu.sinc.ss,  and  the  reasons  that  most  probably  inclined  Her  to  this 
choice  were  that  She  might  exalt  the  Palatine  family  of  which  your  Lord's 
knows  the  house  of  Bavaria  and  That  of  Ncubourg  from  whence  She  is  are 
equally  branche.s  and  that  by  this  contrivance  She  might  hold  the  Gouvem- 
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menl  longer  which  is  not  the  least  ol’  a Woman’s  aim  in  such  cases,  the  Electo- 
ral Prince  not  being  above  eight  year  olil,  and  as  well  the  Archduke  as  the 
Duke  of  Berry  o or  6 years  nearer  inanhoud.  The  French  in  general  seem  to 
be  nettled  at  this  afl'air,  but,  I think,  those  of  them  tliat  have  best  sence  are 
not  so  really : for  all  their  natural  heat  and  Impatience,  and  the  pride  they 
take  in  the  greatness  of  their  Monarchy,  they  begin  to  see  that  the.se  notions 
has  impovcri.sh’d  and  en.slavcd  Them  ; and  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  has  a good 
deal  instructed  them,  and  their  own  affairs  at  home  convinced  them,  that  they 
have  grasped  at  more  than  they  could  secure,  and  that  neither  their  King  nor 
tliey  are  the  better  for  the  expcnce  of  fortifying  and  keeping  garisons  8 years 
together  in  30  towns  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  give  back  in  the  ninth  : 
the  Monarch  himself  is  old,  and,  I think,  has  a good  mind  to  be  quiett,  to  say 
tlic  truth  o’nt,  he  is  quite  cowed  by  King  William,  and  since  the  taking  of 
Namur  he  has  as  fairly  wheeled  and  run  as  ever  any  Cock  did  in  a pitt;  with 
this,  the  people  are  farr  enough  from  being  in  an  estate  of  beginning  a new 
Warr,  for  they  still  feel  the  weight  of  That  which  is  piu«t  very  sensibly  lying 
upon  them,  w'*'  is  so  evident,  that  as  yet  they  are  not  in  a condition  of  redress- 
ing their  Mony  to  it’s  intrinsique  value,  and  by  consequence  cannot  open  a 
Commerce  \ipon  a good  foott  w">  their  neighbours ; .so  that  I hope  We  may 
have  Peace  in  our  time. 

The  Succession  of  Spain  is  mostly  our  King’s  contrivance  and  effecting : 
some  faults  he  has.  or  cLse  he  would  not  be  a Man  : as  to  his  Character  of  a 
Prince  he  has  carryed  his  reputation  to  a prodigious  height,  and  this  affair 
must  be  allowed  to  be  a proff  (nic)  of  it  beyond  denial : 

The  Ernperour  is  a good  deal  angry  at  us,  but  he  can  do  us  no  harm,  god 
knows  ; the  Dutch  Amba.s.sad''  assures  me  that  the  Truce  between  his  Imperial 
Maj'r  and  the  Turk  was  concluded  the  ‘28'’'  of  Nov  for  25  years;  this  will 
reconcile  the  Ernperour  to  us  again  and  is  a new  Epoche  in  the  King’s  honour, 
and  a great  advantage  to  our  reputation  at  Constantinople. 

Poor  King  James'  i.s  hardly  thought  on  or  mentioned,  an  Italian  and  a 
Scotch  Priest  govern  him  and  his  whole  concerns,  he  is  so  directly  the  same 
Man  he  ever  was,  persecuting  the  few  Protestants  about  Him,  tho’  tney  arc 
ruined  and  banished  for  their  adhering  to  him,  and  rewarding  anil  encouraging 
any  sorry  Creature  that  He  can  make  a Convert  of,  the  Child  they  Call  the 
Prince  of  Wales  they  breed  up  with  all  the  abhorrence  imaginable  to  Heresy. 

I should  wrong  your  Lordsp’s  goodness  to  Me  if  I did  nott  tell  you  the 
State  of  my  own  private  affairs ; 1 have  idayed  the  Mini.stcr  here  in  my  Lord 
Jersey’s  absence,  and  now  he  is  returned  we  are  preparing  for  his  Entry,  so  I 
am  to  appear  with  him  as  I did  with  my  Lord  Portland,’  in  a new  gaudy  coat 

* Compare  a letter  of  Prior's  to  Il.alifax  (Paris  Aug.  1C93)  in  KUU'k  « of  Emi- 

nent lAlrrumj  Men  (Ciimd.  Soc.),  p.  2(iS.  “I  faced  oid  James  and  ail  his  Court  the  other 
day  at  St.  Cloud  : rine  Gnittuunie.  You  never  saw  such  a strange  figure  as  the  old  bully  is, 
lean,  worn,  and  riv'led.” 

’ ••  On  the  27th  of  February  [1698],  he  [the  E.  of  Portland]  made  his  public  entry  with  such  rx- 
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and  with  an  expensive  equipage : I must  own  to  your  Lord’**  I am  weary  of 
this  dancing  on  the  high-rope  in  spangled  breeches ; and  if  my  Lord  Jersey 
be  Secretary  of  State  (as  it  is  thought  he  may  be  some  time)  I’l  endeavour  to 
gett  home,  and  seat  myself  in  a desk  in  his  office;  for  I had  rather  be  Mat 
Prior  near  my  dear  Lord  Dorsett,  (yo''  Lord’P  must  pardon  Me  the  famili- 
arity of  the  Expression)  then  Monsieur  L’cnvoy6  in  any  court  in  Christendome, 
and  I know  not  how  it  is,  life  runs  away  before  one  is  aware  of  it,  and  I shall 
hardly  have  time  enough  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  to  come,  to  testify  the 
Obligations  I have  to  yo'  Lord’P  for  so  many  years  past. 

I am  ever  with  entire  respect 
and  duty 

My  Lord 

Yo'  Lordsp’s  most  ob* 

and  most  humble  Scr* 

E.  of  Dorsett.  M.  Prior. 


Prior  to  the  Earl  o?  Dorset. 

[Now  first  published.] 

[ Tuesday,  7,  in  the  [Feb.  13. 

Evenlug. 

Mt  Lord, — I have  been  at  Westminster,  the  Question  that  was  aimed  at  my 
Lord  Chancell'  and  w'**  was  to  this  scnce,  that  the  procuring  or  enjoying  any 


traordinary  splendor,  as  had  never  been  seen  at  the  court  of  France  since  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's embassy.  . . . The  Earl  of  Portland  left  Paris  the  8th  of  June,  after  a stay  of  above  four 
months.  This  embassy  cost  the  King  fourscore  thousand  pounds  to  little  purpose." — Tindal 
xir.  446,  447.  Compare  Burnett,  ii.  224,  folio.  Kcnnett  (p.  7SS)  mentions  Prior  as  having  ac- 
companied the  Earl. 

* “ Towards  the  middle  of  A’ctrimry  (1 J the  Commons  In  a Grand  Committee  con- 
sider’d the  State  of  the  Nation,  and  a Motion  being  made,  and  the  Question  put.  That  the 
Procuring  or  Obtaining  of  grante  of  Kxtntcit  belonging  to  the  Crown,  by  any  publiek 
Minister  concerned  in  the  Directing  or  panning  nuch  (Jrantn,  to  or  for  their  own  Une  or 
Benefit^  whilnt  the  Xation  lay  under  the  heacy  taxen  of  the  late  War,  wae  highly  injurious 
to  his  Majesty,  and,  prejudicial  to  the  State,  and  a violation  of  the  Trust  reponed  in 
them ; the  Court  party  carried  it  in  the  Negative ; but  at  the  same  Time,  they  gave  their  Con- 
sent to  an  order  for  bringing  in  a Bill  To  resume  the  Grants  of  all  Lands  and  Reven  ties  of  the 
Crown,  and  all  Pensions  granted  by  the  Croion,  since  the  6th  of  Fi  bruary,  1634,  and  for 
applying  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  /’uftfiat.’’— Kesxbtt  : Compl.  ITist.  111.  pp.  772-8.  Cf. 
Tindnl,  xlv.  600. 

The  Commons’  Journals  (Tuesd.  Feb.  13,  give  the  numbers  who  voted,  182  for,  2-32 

against ; but  they  dllfer  both  from  Prior  and  Kennett  in  fixing  the  6th  Feb.  163*  as  the  limit 
after  which  grants  should  be  resumed. 

On  the  Monday  night,  Feb.  12,  Prior  wrote  (Cole's  ‘ Memoirs,’  p.  103,  and  thence  in  Prior’s 


• Misc.  IVorks,’  1. 161)  to  Imrd  Manchester ; 
my  Lord  Chancellor  will  be  fallen  upon." 


“Tomorrow  is  the  great  Day  when  we  expect  that 
And  on  the  previous ; “ My  Lord  Chan- 


cellor Is  the  Man  aimed  at,  and  some  Grants  be  has  are  the  visible  Pretext.’’)  Cole,  p.  84; 


Prior,  p.  140.) 
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Grant  whilst  the  Nation  teas  in  war  and  oppressed  with  heavy  taxes  tea*  injxt- 
rious  to  the  King  and  Nation,  d'c.  this  was  carried  in  the  Xegative  by  60  voices, 
Ricliard  Onslow  put  an  other  question,  if  the  Grants  made  by  the  King  ought 
not  be  resumed?  this  question  was  afterwards  inlarged  and  put,  if  the  Grants 
made  since  the  7'*  of  Kcb'y  includes  all  King  James'  Grants  ought  not 

likemse  to  be  reassumed,  and  this  was  carryed  by  a plurality  that  a bill  be  brought 
in  to  that  eflect : this  is  the  Substance  of  this  days  sitting,  angry  speeches 
have  passed,  one  particularly  between  Jack  How  and  Maj''  Stringer,  Harcourt 
and  Seymour  were  ag*  recalling  the  Grants,  fearing  it  should  clogg  the  Irish 
bill,  and  Jack  Ilow  was  pushed  in  his  own  defence  to  say  that  he  thought 
grants  might  be  taken  provided  it  was  in  a time  when  the  Nation  was  not  so 
greatly  taxed,  my  Lord  Chaneell'  has  on  all  sides  had  a great  commendation 
of  his  personal  merit,  Jack  Ilow  said  he  did  not  aim  at  persona  but  at  things, 
and  intimated  that  some  within  those  Walls  were  guilty,  by  which  he  meant 
Montagu:  lett  who  so  will  be  accused  or  brought  off,  I remain  eternally 

My  Lord 

Yo'» 

Prior. 


Vol.  ii.  p.  103. 

The  kindness  of  Edward  Tickell,  Esq:,  Q.C.,  the  great-grandson 
of  the  poet,  and  who  is  in  possession  of  the  poet’s  papers,  has 
enabled  me  to  add  some  particulars  to  the  Life  of  Tickell. 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  Lord  Carteret’s  letter  of  introduction 
and  recommendation  of  Addison’s  friend  to  the  Lord  Justices  : — 

To  Tiik  Rioht  IIosnLE.  the  Lords  Jc.stices,  kc. 

[Now  first  published.] 

Arling:ton  Street,  May  17th,  1724. 

Mt  Lords, — Mr.  Tickell,  who  will  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  Lord- 
ships this  Letter,  having  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Clutterbuok  to  succeed  Mr.  Mad- 
dockes,  has  desired  mo  to  give  him  a recommendation  to  your  Lordships.  He 
served  under  me  as  Under  Secretary  all  the  time  that  I was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  in  the  same  station  was  he  under  Mr.  Graggs  and  Mr.  Addison  during  the 
time  that  they  were  Secretaries  of  State,  in  which  office  ho  justly  got  the 
reputation  both  of  ability  and  integrity,  so  that  I am  persuaded  that  your 
Lordships  will  have  reason  to  bo  satisfied  with  his  conduct  in  whatever  you 
shall  think  fit  to  employ  him.  I am,  my  Lords,  with  great  rc.spect. 

Your  Lordship’s 

most  faithfull  humble  servant, 

Carteret. 

VOL.  II  27 
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Tickell  had  a small  villa  near  the  village  of  Glasneven,  ia  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  was  buried  in  Glasneven  churchyard. 
A tablet  to  his  memory  in  Glasneven  church,  has  this  inscription  : — 

Sacred 

to 

The  Memory  of 
Thomas  Tickell,  E.sq  , 
wlio  was  born  in  1680, 

At  Bridehirk  in  Cumberland  ; 

Do  married  in  1726,  Clotilda  Eustace, 

Died  in  Ajiril,  1740,  at  Bath, 

And  was  buried  in  this  Churchyard, 
lie  was  for  some  time  Under  Secretary  in  England, 

And  afterwards,  for  many  years, 

Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  ; 

But  his  highest  Honour  was  that  of  having  been 
The  friend  of  Addi.son. 

The  said  Clotilda  Eustace 
Was  the  Daughter  and  one  of  the  Coheiresses 
of 

Sir'  Maurice  Eustace,  Kt. 
of  Ilarristown,  in  the  County  of  Kildare, 

She  died  in  July,  1792, 

In  the  92d  year  of  her  Age, 

And  was  also  buried  in  this  Churchyard. 

By  his  will  he  left  his  wife  his  executri.v  and  the  guardian  of  his 
children.  “ She  was,”  writes  her  great-grandson,  “ a very  clever 
and  most  excellent  woman.” 

lie  left  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  and  two  daughters.  Thomas 
died  unmarried.  Eichard  Tickell,  the  poet,  was  the  grandson  of 
Addison’s  friend,  and  the  uncle  of  Edward  Tickell,  Esq.,  Q.O. 

Mr.  Tickell  has  “ a very  good  portrait  ” of  his  great-grandfather 
by  Vanderbank.  The  portrait  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  was 
presented  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Edward  Tickell,  Q.C.  The  poet’s 
library  was  sold  in  1792,  at  the  death  of  his  widow. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  69,  note  20,  add— 

“To  my  knowledge,  she  [the  Countess  of  Suffolk]  sincerely  tried  to  serve 
some  ; but  without  effect : she  could  not  even  procure  a place  of  200/.  a year 
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for  John  Ga_v,  a very  poor  and  honest  man,  and  no  bad  poet,  only  because  he 
was  a poet,  which  the  King  considered  as  a mechanic.” — Lord  CnESTURFiELD 
(diameter  of  Lady  Suffolk,  first  published  in  Lord  Mahon’s  ‘ Chesterfield,’  ii. 
441). 

Vol.  ii.  p.  108,  add — 

“The  death  of  poor  Hammond  was  the  only  event  that  disturbed  the  tran- 
quillity of  my  mind:  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  a career  which,  if  he  had 
lived,  I think  he  would  have  finished  with  reputation  and  distinction.  Hut 
such  is  llie  folly,  knavery,  and  futility  of  the  world,  and  such  was  his  truth, 
fidelity,  and  attachment  to  me,  that  in  my  opinion  I have  lost  more  by  his 
death  tlian  he  has.” — Chesterfield  to  Lyttelton,  Hath,  June  19th,- 1742  (Phil- 
liniorc’s  ‘Lyttelton,’  i.  215). 


Vol.  ii.  p.  145,  note  45. 

“ R.”  (the  former  annotator)  was  Isaac  Reed. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

Savage  sat  to  John  Ellis,  a painter  of  several  theatrical  portraits.  Mrs.  vnn- 
nost,  or  Van  Ost,  the  wife  of  the  sculptor,  had  the  picture.  Ben  Victor,  who 
tells  us  this  (Le/tcm,  8vo.,  1770,  i.  264),  calls  her  Savage’s  sister. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  2.87,  add — 

“ Mr.  Pope’s  ‘ Eloisa  to  Abelard’  is  such  a chcf-<Toeuvre,  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  relished  after  it.  Yet  it  is  not  the  story  itself,  nor  the  sympathy  it 
excites  in  us,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  us  think,  that  constitutes  the  princi- 
pal merit  in  that  incomparable  poem.  It  is  the  happy  use  he  has  made  of  the 
monastic  gloom  of  the  Paraclete,  and  of  what  I will  call  Papistical  machinery, 
which  gives  it  its  capital  charm  ; so  that  I am  almost  inclined  to  wonder  (if  I 
could  wonder  at  any  of  that  writer’s  criticisms)  that  he  did  not  take  notice  of 
this  beauty,  as  his  own  superstitious  turn  certainly  must  have  given  him  more 
than  a sufficient  relish  for  it.” — Mason  : Life  of  Whitehead,  8vo.,  1788,  p 35. 
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Nots.— The  Roman  numerals  i.,  U.,  refer  to  the  Volumes,  the  Arabic  numerals  to  the  pages. 


A. 

Addison,  Joseph  ; on  burlesque  poetry,  1.  211 
note.  IIU  retort  upon  Kdmund  Smith,  46G. 
His  complaint  of  the  neglect  of  Smith's  tra* 
gedy,  4d7.  His  opinion  of  Rowe.  .V2.S-  His 
birth,  parentage,  and  tutors,  Takes 

the  lead  in  a barring-out**,  534,  and 
notes.  His  early  friendship  with  Steele, 
5:U.  His  treatment  of  Steele,  in  a matter 
of  debt,  5»35.  and  note  His  success  at 
college,  5.‘3r).  His  fondness  for  his  Latin 
compositions,  53iL  His  interviews  with 
Malbranche  and  lloilcau,  note  Admi- 
ration of  Boileati  for  his  Latin  poems, 
and  note  Ik'gin.s  to  write  KngUsh  poetry, 
r>?t7.  l>ryden*s  eulogium  on  his  * Georgies*, 
•ih.  Influence  of  his  introduction  to  Mon- 
tague (Halifax)  on  his  prospects,  Ob- 

tains a pension  and  proceeds  on  his  travels, 
fgts.  His  * Dialogue  on  Medals  * ; contro- 
versy as  to  where  ‘Cato*  was  written, 
and  notes  His  * Epistle*  to  Halifax, 

6^10,  ami  note  1*L  Consequences  of  the  non- 
remittance  of  his  pension,  ih.  Publishes 
hU  ‘Travels,*  ih.  and  notes  His  pro- 

jected tutorship  to  the  son  of  the  “ proud 
Duke  **,  5P>,  and  note  AVrile.'*  his  * Cam- 
paign *;Tils  attic  study,  5111  aud  note 
Ills  rewards,  fA.  Fate  o^his  opera  of  * Uosa- 
mon<l*511;  its  dedication,  and  notes 
22.  ills  Irish  secretaryship ; contnust  be- 
tween him  and  hU  chief,  5 Li.  8wift*s  com- 
ments upon  the  conjunction  of  the  two,  Mti, 
and  notes  ^ Mr.  Macaulay  on  Addi- 
son*s  Irish  Parliamentary  career,  54^1.  note 
21.  Ills  reasons  for  taking  fees  from  his 
frlemls,  513,  and  note  His  parltcipa- 
llou  in  ‘ The  Tatlcr  *,  5LI,  and  notes  *" 
Commencement  of  ‘The  Spectator*;  Its 
objects,  544.  Addison's  view  of  the  elTects 
of  his  perlodlcnls,  543.  and  note  His 
share  in  * Theophrastus  t'>.  and  note  iL 
HU  jealous  care  of  8ir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
517.  Interference  of  the  stamp  with  t!»e 
sale  of  ‘The  spectator*,  54S.  and  note. 
Completion  of ‘Cato*  for  the  stage,  ih. 
The  author's  enquettings  relative  thereto, 
ftliL  Its  performance  and  success,  .Vw). 
Why  publi.<hed  without  a dedication,  s’*. 
Dennis's  assaults  upon  it,  and  Pope's  equivo- 
cal defence,  5.50.  551,  and  notes  **  2L  Its 
various  translations  and  performances 
ai»road,  .V)2,  and  note  Addison's  share 
in  ‘ The  Guardian ' ; his  equal  love  of  fame 


and  profit,  ih.  and  notes  His  silence 

on  the  authorship  of  ‘ The  Drummer',  5.V1, 
and  notes  Short  life  of  his  ‘ Whig 

Examiner* ; its  merits,  554,  and  notes 
Revival  of  ‘ The  Spectator* ; his  papers  In 
it,  .555.  His  diniculty  in  a State  crisis,  ih. 
His  ‘ Freeholder* ; Steele’s  remark  upon  it, 
55fl.  His  infelicitous  marriage : character 
of  his  wife,  yy.  557,  and  note  12.  Becomes 
Secretary  of  State ; cause  of  his  resigna- 
tion, 557.  and  notes  ^ His  further  lite- 
rary projects ; Tonson's  sneer  at  his  piety, 
55S.  His  quarrel  with  Steele,  ih.  Their 
pamphleteering  skirmishes,  559.  His  ap- 
proaching end  and  unexplained  interview 
with  Gay,  561.  His  deathbed  monition  to 
Lord  Warwick,  ih.  and  note  His  death, 
burial-place,  and  portraits,  532,  and  note 
His  personal  character^  ills  alleged 
bashfuiness,  ih.  His  literary  egotism  and 
Jealousy,  fit  hi  His  fluency  of  composition 
and  anxiety  for  correctness  of  style,  564. 
His  daily  life;  devotion  to  Bacchus,  Ac., 
565,  566,  and  notes  ^ 22.  Mandeville’s 
notion  of  him,  530,  and  note  His 

qulckne.<s  of  illiscernment  and  moral  excel- 
lence, 563.  5tii.  His  services  to  religion,  ih. 
His  reputation  as  a critic,  53s.  His  early 
poems,  ih.  and  note  Metaphor  in  hU 
‘Letter  from  Italy*,  56IL  His  ‘(’ampaign*; 
epithet  bestowed  on  it  by  J.  Warlon,  ih, 
and  note  ‘ ; correctness  of  its  Himiles, 

570,  57 1 . His  ‘Cato’  rather  a poetic  dia- 
logue  than  a drama,  572.  Fpecimen  of 
Dennis's  criticisms  on  the  tragedy,  573-5S4, 
and  note  Character  of  Addison’s 

translations,  5'^.  His  versifleation,  6S5. 
Value  of  his  criticisms,  5S6,  5S7.  His  merits 
as  an  essayist,  4s7,  5^8.  Copy  of  his  me- 
morial to  George  I.,  5^9.  59Q.  Pope’s 
charge  agalmst  him  relative  to  TlckeU's 
translation  of  Homer,  li.  9;^  and  257, 
an«i  notes  ^ 12.  His  advice  to  Pope  and 
supposed  motive,  2^4.  and  note  Alleged 
effect  of  Pope's  ‘ WInilsor  Forest  * upon 
him,  286.  HU  appreciation  of  Pope's  arti- 
fices, and  of  the  object  of  the  companson 
between  Philips  and  Pope,  287,  and  notes 
40  61  Opening  of  the  breach  between 
him  and  Pope,  2.54.  Reported  angry  inter- 
view of  the  two,  253. 

Akenside,  Mark;  honourable  conduct  of  on 
cea4ng  to  study  for  the  dissenting  pulpit, 
li.  573.  His  zeal  for  liberty,  573,  574,  and 
note  Price  demanded  by  him  for  his 

6.31 
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‘ Pleasures  of  Imagination^  ilh.  Ucsult  of 
hU  medical  studies  at  Leyden,  fi75.  His 
controversies  on  the  proposition  that  ‘ Ridi- 
cule U the  test  of  Truth’,  Ul  and  notes 
Attacks  Pultoiicy,  and  agrees  write  iti 
Dodsley's  *.Mu>euiu’,  r>7 d.  and  note.  Lo- 
eulities  in  which  he  practised  its  a physician, 
570.  Muniticcnce  of  his  friend  Dyson,  ih. 
and  note  Ilis  ‘ Discourse  on  theDysen- 
tery'  a specimen  of  Latinity”,  5TT.  Cause 
of  his  death;  ilendersou’s  ludicrous  de- 
scription of  him,  Pk  and  note.  Character 
of  his  ‘ Plcjisures  of  Imagination’,  57S>  5I1L 
Best  memoir  of  him,  f>S(h  note.  Three  let- 
ters (now  tirst  published)  from  him  to  David 
Kordyce,  6‘^1^'>S6. 

Andrews,  Bishop ; apposite  rebuke  of  a 
brother  Bishop  by,  i. 

Arbuthnot,  Dr.  ; eulogiuni  on,  ii.  2S9. 

Atterbury,  Francis  ; j>ruisea  Pope’s  verses  on 
Addison,  il.  His  friendship  towards 

Pope  and  last  interview  with  him,  202,  2ftj, 
and  note  LiiL  Work  edited  by  him,  29>j, 
and  note 

B. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard;  long  residence  in 
college  of,  ii.  ^ Ills  travels;  takes  a de- 
gree at  Padua,  ih.  Reproached  for  having 
once  taught  at  a .school,  lit.  How  he  wrote 
his  ^ Prince  Arthur’,  Dennis’s  attack  on 
the  j»oem,  ^ and  note  8ubsc(iucnt 
friendship  of  poet  and  critic,  St.  Taken 
Into  favour  by  William  111.,  and  note. 
What  the  wits  altrUmted  his  knighthood  to, 
85.  and  note  His  ‘ Paruplmise  of  Job’ ; 
Bryden’s  ridicule  of  it,  ib.  and  note 
Storm  raised  by  his  ‘ Satire  against 
Wit’,  ^ and  notes  Oblivion  into 

which  his  ‘Kliza’  soon  fell,  8^  and  note  LL 
His  * Advice  to  Poets’,  and  to  a Weaver,  ih. 
and  notes  t®--®.  Superiority  of  his  ‘Crea- 
tion ’ over  his  other  works,  iiL.  His  periodi- 
cal ‘The  Lay  Monastery*,  ili  and  notes 
iL  Its  chief  member  described,  8^ 
Lifelessness  of  his  prose  writings,  dU.  His 
observations  on  Wit,  His  fierce  at- 

tack upon  ‘ A Tale  of  a Tub*,  ih.  Favour- 
able sample  of  his  prose,  AL  Ills  ‘Re- 
demption’, abortive  translation  of  llic 
Psalms,  and  epic  of  ‘ Alfred’,  ^^tid  notes 
^ iL  Loses  his  )>atlcnts,  and  takes  to  writ- 
ing mcilical  treatises,  AL  HaAiplcs  of  their 
style,  A5.  His  death  and  curious  contingent 
beiiuest,  ^ and  note  ^ His  indilTercnce 
to  the  assaults  of  satirists,  -lii.  Knumcra- 
tion  of  some  of  his  iissailnnts,  ih^  note. 
Superficial  nature  of  his  attainments,  AL 
His  style ; character  of  his  ‘ Creation,*  ih. 
Song  of  Mopas  from  his  ‘Prince  Arthur*, 
4S-5U- 

Blount,  Martha;  Pope*s  lasting  attachment 
to,  U.  20  s.  Her  parentage ; errors  of  Pope’s 
biographers  regarding  licr,  ih.  note.  Her 
quarrel  with  the  Allens  and  its  supposed 
consetiucnces,  802.  notes 

Boiieau’s  interview  with  Addison,  i.  58tn  note. 
His  reason  for  persisting  in  a “pretty  lie", 
li.  16. 

BoUugbroke,  Lord ; originator  of  Pope’s  * Es- 
say on  Man*,  11.  276.  Extent  of  his  partici- 


pation In  it,  27^.  and  note  ^ IHs  alleged 
intention  with  regard  to  Pope’s  Essay,  2 <2. 
His  hatred  of  Warhurton,  2>8.  and  note 
Ills  grief  at  I'ope’s  illncKs,  200.  l^ope'c 
“ ]>osthiiiuou.s  oU'enee  ’*  against  him,  btiQ. 
and  notes 

Boulter,  Arclddsliop  of  Dublin  ; tribute  to,  H. 
4<>7,  and  note  llis  liberality  to  Ambrose 
I'hUljiS,  46S.  and  notes 

Broome,  Wllliani ; l>irtli  and  education  of,  li. 

41 1,  and  notes.  His  share  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  ‘ Odyssey’,  and  remuneration, 

412.  and  notes  Pope's  treatment  of 

Inm  in  ‘The  Dunciad*,  418,  and  notes  ^ 15. 
HU  marriage  and  various  cliurch  prefer- 
ments, 41^  ami  notes  Hls  Poems  and 

Odes  of  Anacreon,  ih.  His  deatli  and 
burial-]>lace,  iL.  and  note  Charactur 
of  hi.H  poetry ; his  frequent  imitations,  ih. 
and  note  Henley’s  distich  on  hU  aid  to 
Pope,  416,  and  note  Copy  of  hU  will, 
417,  AIST^ 

Buckingham,  Edmund,  Duke  of;  Pope’s  Epi- 
taph on,  ii.  8.^7, 

Buckingliuui,  John,  Duke  of.  Pee  .''heffield. 

Butler,  Samuel ; bitter  lines  on  Pir  John  Den- 
ham by,  I.  162.  HU  repreiieiisible  conduct 
on  the  occasion  of  Plr  John’s  lunacy,  ih. 
HU  birth,  parentage,  and  college  career, 
1117.  HU  vai*lou-s  employments,  IDS.  HU 
position  at  the  Restoration,  and  marriage, 
l‘)9.  Publication  of  the  first  i>art  of  * Hudi- 
hrsis*,  ih.  Pepy’s  uti'ire  confession.s  relative 
to  the  work  ih.  note  Publication  of  the 
second  Part,  and  copies  of  its  three  title- 
pages,  2(H),  and  note  Court  neglect  of 
the  author;  hU  alleged  benefactors,  ih. 
Discreditable  story  of  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, ih.  Hudibras,  Part  8 issued,  2iU. 
HU  death,  and  interment  at  a friend’s  ex- 
pense ih.  Oldham,  Dryden,  Dennis,  and 
Clbber’.s  complaints  of  the  neglect  he  auf- 
firrcd,  202.  notes  ^ 11.  HU  monument,  208. 
His  posthumous  works,  spurious  and  genu- 
ine, ih.  and  note  HU  last  friend;  hU 
per.sonul  appearance  and  portraits,  204,  and 
notes.  Character  of  ‘Hudibras*,  ih.  E.x- 
teiitof  tlie  author’s  obligation  to  Cervantes, 
ih.  Defects  in  the  construction  of  hU  work, 
2o.~i.  Exuberance  of  his  wU,  2iiL  HU  ex- 
tensive learning,  208.  Why  * Hudibras* 
cannot  be  fully  appreciated  in  modern  times, 
*208-210.  Its  diction  and  metre,  210.  2iL 
Dryden  and  Addison  on  its  versification,  ih. 
notes. 

C. 

Caryl,  .Tohu  Lord;  Pope’s  Epitaph  on,  U.  348. 
note 

Chapman’s  ‘ Homer’,  diversity  of  opinions 
regarding,  i.  ‘278.  and  note  IL 

ChestcrQeld,  Lord;  anecdote  of,  i.  Preface 

XXV. 

Cibber’s  ‘Lives  of  the  Poets’;  question  of  the 
authorship  of,  ii.  107.  and  notes  • and 

Cleveland,  John  ; specimens  of  the  metaphy- 
Hic  poetry  of,  i.  59-62. 

Clifford,  Martin;  legatee  under  Cowley’s  will, 
i,  25.  HU  position  and  literary  perfor- 
mances, iJt.^  and  note  1®.  Specimen  of  Ida 
sarcastic  ciiticUms  on  Dryden,  81Q. 
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Collier,  Jeremy;  Dryden^a  reply  to  the  cen- 
sures of,  i.  860.  Controversy  created  hy 
his  attack  upon  the  slaKc,iZL  note.  Ability 
of  his  work,  11.  21L  Uis  superiority  to  his 
antagonists,  21^ 

Collins,  William ; birth,  birth-place,  and  first 
published  verses  of,  ii.  4b.‘j.  and  note.  His 
sudden  departure  from  college,  Ills  ar- 
rival in  London  and  unscttledncss  of  habit, 
ih.  Commencement  of  Johnson's  intimacy 
with  him,  4s4.  His  accession  to  wealth,  and 
attack  of  insanity,  ib.  and  note  Romantic 
character  of  his  genius,  4S6,  General 
blainelessneas  of  his  conduct ; afilictlon  of 
his  latter  days  and  death,  4S6,  and 
note*.  His  own  derogatory  opinion  of  Ids 

* Eclogues',  4y,  and  note  Nature  of 
his  di^rder,  ib.  Defects  of  his  diction  and 
character  of  his  writings,  4?>7,  and  notes. 

Congreve,  W’Uliam  ; antiquity  of  the  ancestry 
of,  ii.  16.  Doubts  as  to  his  birth-place ; 
Southeme's  ini<inuation  regarding  It,  ib. 
and  notes.  Ills  celerity  in  hU  studies,  Ifi. 
His  first  literary  performance,  ib.  and  note 
Ills  Slid  Radielor’;  occasion  of  its 
composition,  ib.  Ils  production,  on  the 
stage,  and  profitable  results,  IL  Character 
of  the  comedy,  ib.  Production  of  his 

* Double  Dealer';  Its  reception  hy  the 
critics,  1^  and  notes.  Ilis  Klegy  on  Queen 
Mary,  and  reward  for  It,  i7«.,  and  note 
His  ‘ Love  for  Love',  and  * Mourning  Drlde' ; 
popularity  of  the  latter,  ^ 19,  and  notes 

* His  attempts  to  cope"^th  Jeremy 

Collier,  12.  Indefensibility  of  his  comedies, 
24b  His  last  play,  and  dl.sgu.st  at  its  recep- 
tion, HLm  enjoyments  In  private  life  and 
political  consistency,  2lL  Liberality  of  the 
Tories  to  him  on  their  accession  to  power, 
ib.  Literary  honours  paid  to  him:  Voltaire's 
visit  to  him,  2^  and  notes  His  de- 

privation of  sl^it  and  other  aihictions, 
and  note  11.  His  last  days,  funeral,  and 
bequest  to  the  Duchess  of  .Marlborough,  ib. 
and  note  Her  mode  of  keeping  him  In 
remembrance,  i/i.  note  Originality  of 
his  comedies  ; feebleness  of  bis  uon-drama- 
tic  compositions,  2^  Admired  passage  ft-oiu 
his  * Mourning  Bride’,  26.  Johnson’s  way 
of  proving  its  superiority  to  any  passage 
in  Shakespeare,  i >.  note.  Specimens  of  his 
funeral,  congratulatory  and  uiiscellaneous 
verses,  ^ ^ and  notes  Merited  neg- 

lect Into  which  they  have  fallen.  27.  PraL'»e 
due  to  him  “ for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric 
madness”,  ^ and  note  H-  Pope’s  dedica- 
tion of  his  * Homer*  to  Idm,  U.  810,  and 
note 

Corbet,  Mrs. ; Pope’s  Epitaph  on,  ii.  851.  and 
note 

Cowley,  Abraham;  character  of  Sprat's  Life 
of,  1.  8L  His  birth  and  parentage  fA.,  and 
note  His  first  impulse  to  poetry,  8S. 
His  * Learned  Puerilities',  and  early  ap- 
pearance in  print,  82.  Ills  settlement  at 
Cambridge,  subsequent  ejection,  and  re- 
moval to  Oxford,  ill.  Goes  to  Paris ; his 
confidential  services  to  Charles  and  his 
Queen  there,  ib.  His  rea<<ons  for  publishing 
his  ' Mistress’,  41.  His  return,  seizure,  anti 
imprisonment  42.  Comes  to  terms  with  the 
ruling  powers,  ^ ^ and  note  ^ *.  Beconies 


a Doctor  of  Physic,  46.  Poetic  resulU  of 
his  botanical  studies,  ib.  Character  of  his 
Latin  poetry,^  and  notes  Neglected 

by  the  Court,^,  47.  Failure  of  his  comedy 
on  the  stage,  4t,  and  notes  Publishes 

his  ‘ ComplainC,  ib.  Poetic  witticisms  at 
his  expense,  48.  His  retirement  to  Chertsey, 
ib.  and  note  His  troubles  in  his  re- 
treat, ^ and  note  Ilis  death  and  fune- 
ral, ^ and  notes  ^ ^ Ills  various  por- 
traits, uote  ^ specimens  of  his  metaphy- 
sical poetry  and  of  that  of  contemporary 
writers,  55-8.5.  His  fertility  of  invention, 
Character  of  his  complimentary  verses, 
68.  ii2.  Excellence  of  hln  ^ Anacreontiques’, 
IL  Hyperbolic  style  of  his  ‘Mistress’, 
^12.  InieuubiUty  of  a theologian's  cen- 
sure on  this  work,  12.  CrlticUms  on  his 
Pindarique  odes,  72-76.  Ilis  misap])reheu8lon 
of  Piudar’s  style,  77, 18,  and  uote  IL.  Ilia 
* Da_yldels* ; neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen, 
7^12.  Infelicity  of  Id.s  choice  of  subject, 
797  8lL  Examples  of  his  similes,  ^ si . 
Costume  he-slnwcd  by  Idin  ou  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  ami  criticl'ini  thereon,  ^SiL  HU 
intended  close  of  the  *DHvidels\  .S'l  note. 
Comparison  of  hU  poem  with  Tasso’s  ‘ Jeni- 
salem',  t6.  HU  obligations  to  Dunne, 
86.  87.  ~^d  notes  **.  Ideas  borroweil 
from  Cowley  hy  other  poets,  ^ and  note  IL 
HU  negligence  of  diction,  ^ ^ liU  own 
defence  of  hU  peculiar  versiticatioti,  2il 
His  use  of  hemUtichs  in  supposed  imitation 
of  Virgil,  ^ 9^  and  notes.  Ilia  prose  es- 
says; Ch:irIe9~Lamb’s  ^ulogy  thereon,  ^ 
and  note  Merita  Jiistly  ascribable  to 
him,  92,  22.  Dryden 'a  verdict  ou  his  style, 
98.  note.  Copy  of  hU  will,  and  notices  of 
hU  legatees.  94-D6,  and  notes  nu  use 

of  the  Alexandrine,  4U2  ; see  aUo  additional 
note  ii.  619- 

Cowper,  IVilliam;  exclamation  of,  relative  to 
Johnson's  ‘ Life  of  .Milton’,  i.  Preface,  xii. 
Line  of  Cowley's  paraphrased  by  him,  8^ 
note  IL  HU  remarks  on  Johnson's  crTTT- 
cUms  on  Prior,  I.  628.  note,  note, 
note.  His  opinion  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  H, 
822.  note.  HU  remark  on  Johnson's  criti- 
cUiii  on  Watt’s  poetry,  457.  note 

Graggs ; Pope's  epitaph  on,  il.  2-19. 

CrUpe,  8ir  Nicholas ; loyallty  of,  to  Charles 
the  First,  1.  2.V).  His  ill-advised  plot,  256. 
and  notes 

Croft,  Herbert ; Burke's  remarks  on  the  Life 
of  the  poet  Young,  hy,  I.  Preface  xxil.  )iU 
insensibility  to  Burke's  sarcasm,  2;>ee 
Young. 

Cunningham,  Allan:  characteristic  anecdote 
of,  1.  Preface  xxvii. 


Denham,  Sir  John  ; birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation of.  i.  lilL  IIU  propensity  to  gaming 
and  abortive  penitence,  ^ 100.  and  note  L 
Publishes  ‘The  Sophy’,  and  suhsequentiy 
‘Cooper’s  lllir,  1>H>.  HU  services  to  the 
royal  cause,  lot.  IIU  humorous  plea  for 
George  Withers,  Hi.  note  *.  Despoiled  of 
his  estate  by  the  Parliament,  ib.  Appoint- 
ment conferred  ou  him,  and  scandal  con- 
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nccted  therewith,  1Q2,  and  notes  ® ■ 

(’oiiHequences  of  his  sccoml  marriage,  ih. 
Conduct  of  his  wife,  and  charge  brought 
against  him  at  her  death,  note  ih  lUs 
death  and  personal  appearance,  104, 
and  note  Character  of  his  poetry,  104,  ' 
1<'5.  Originality  of  liU  ‘Coopers  Hill’,  in.V 
lu  great  merits,  1Q.\  UM»,  and  notes 
Kxcellence  of  hU  translations,  lOfi.  His 
elegies  on  StalTbrd  and  Cowley,  lu7.  His 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  his  successors,  ' 
liiiL 

Dennis,  John  ; criticisms  on  Addison’s  ‘ Cato’  j 
by,  I.  67<^VS4.  Ills  rage  at  Pope’s  ‘ Essay  I 
on  Criticism’,  H.  His  coarse  remarks  j 

thereon,  and  on  the  author,  ^29.  His  abor-  I 
livecritlciftins  on  ‘The  Itape  of  the  Lock’,  ' 
Ac.,  Discreditaide  complicity  charged 
by  him  upon  Poj»e,  note 

Digby,  Itobcrt,  and  his  sister ; Pope’s  Epitaph 
on,  ii.  H52. 

Donne,  John  ; Dryden’s  estimate  of,  1.  ^ and 
note  l<pecimens  of  his  style  Oil, 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Earl  of;  birth  and 
parentage  of,  i 419.  and  note  Disgrace- 
ful frolic  of  liimself,  t^ediey,  and  others  in 
Bow-street,  ih.  His  share  in  the  Dutch  war, 
and  famou.s  ballad  on  the  occasion,  420,  and 
m>te  **.  t^tratageni  of  Charles  II.  for  de- 
priving him  of  Nell O Wynne, «7/.  note’'.  His 
marriages  ; Lord  Mulgrave’s  saucy  line  U]>> 
on  his  second  wife,  421.  and  note  Ac- 
cedes from  James  II. ; cause  of  his  death, 
l6.  His  hurial  |4ace,  portraits,  and  exten* 
sive  popularity,  422.  and  notes  Dry- 

den’s extravagant  complimeut  to  him,  t^. 
His  character  as  a poet,  i^.  and  note 
WUhttu  t/iot  on  introducing  Halifax  to  Wil- 
liam IM.,  and  reply  of  the  latter,  40d. 
Pitpe’s  epitaph  upon  him,  with  critical  re- 
mark.s,  ii. 

Diyden,  John ; estimate  of  Donne’s  poetry  by, 
i.  ^ and  note  His  verdict  on  Cowley, 
9d.  note.  His  commendation  of  Denham,  I 
lt>5,  and  note  His  observations  on  Mil-  j 
ton  8 ‘ Flats’,  1S,\  an«i  note.  His  belief  in 
planetary  intlueiice,  210.  -s/iT.  H^  criticism 
on  the  mciisiire  of  ‘Hudibras’,  210.  note.  \ 
His  opinion  of  Otway’s  druimux,  241.  note 
His  birth  and  ancestry.  294.  and  notes! 
^ His  patrimony,  2^  and  note*.  His 
education,  and  extravagant  poem  on  Lord 
Hastings,  ih.  and  notes  ’ • *'.  Hla  college 
career,  and  feelings  toward.s  hU  college,  *^95, 
and  notes  JlLs  paneg>'ries  on  Crom- 

well and  Charles  11.,  and  satiric  con.se- 
quences  thereof,  29»*S,  296,  and  note  LL  Pe  - 
fomiance  of  his  first  play,  *297,  and  notes 
His  first  rhymed  dramjis,  ami  their 
success,  29S.  and  notes.  Publishes  his  ‘ An- 
nus .Mirahilis’,  299.  His  discus.ojon  with 
and  ultimate  enmity  towards  {^ir  U.  Howard, 
lb.  and  note  '•''*.  J*uccee«is  Davenant  as 
Poet  Laureate,  *»UQ.  Success  of  hU  ‘ Secret 
Love’, .%!,  and  notes  ^ ii.  Ilfs  ‘ improve- 
ments’ upon  Shakespeare’s  ‘ Tcmpe'»t’,  ih. 
His  defence  of  his  plagiarisms,  Ills 

confes.sion  relative  to  the  ‘Kants  of  Max- 
Imin’.  8q3.  and  note  '*®.  HU  sneer  at  the 
pafsons,  ib.  ElTect  of  Settle’s  success  upon 
hia  equanimity,  ib.  and  notes  ^ ii.  HU 


disreputable  attack  upon  Settle,  -StM.  IfU 
colleagues  in  the  work,  ih.  note  Ilia 

criticisms  on  Settle’s  play,  KlM,  dus.  Charac- 
ter of  his  ‘Conquest  of  Urunada’,  .Su9. 
Martin  Clifford’s  criticisms  thereon,  jjlQ. 
fc>eule’s  retaliation  upon  him  after  hU  own 
fttaliion,  311,  lUs  * -Marriage-a-la-.Mode’, 
‘Love  la  a Nunnery’,  ‘ Amboyna’,  ami 
‘ JState  of  Innocence’,  816.  HU  fuUomc 
dedication  to  tbe  DucIk'Sh  of  York,  and  un- 
likely rciison  for  printing  it,  816.  Cbarac- 
ter  of  bis  ‘ Aurungzebe’,  817.  Excellence 
of  Ids  ‘ All  for  Love’,  and  Its  prologue  and 
epilogue,  ih.  Causes  of  the  prohibition  of 
Ids  ‘Kind  Keeper’,  81n  and  notes  ** 
Party  feeling  excited  by  hU  ‘Spanl-h  Friar* 
aud  ‘Duke  of  GuUe*,  818.  819.  HU  ‘Al- 
bion and  Albatdus’f  and  cause  of  its  failure, 
819,  and  note  *1.  Character  of  his  ‘ Don 
Sebastian’,  ih.  and  note  *®.  Incident  con- 
nected with  hU  * Cleomenes’, 820.  Ftateof 
the  theatre  In  hU  time,  821.  His  profits  from 
Ids  plays,  822.  and  notes  **  11*  Kxcellence 
of  his  prefaces  and  prologues,  and  price  of 
the  latter,  ih.  and  note  HU  rapidity  of 
coinposition,  828,  and  notes.  Parties  who 
satirized  him  in  the  ‘Kehearsal’,  ih..  Cha- 
racter in  winch  he  was  mimicked,  825  HU 
policy  relative  to  charges  of  plagiarism,  826. 
ti^avage  assault  upon  him  fur  a satire  not  of 
hU  writing,  and  notes ’* ’*'.  Esteem  In 
which  his  literary  aid  was  held,  827.  i’opu- 
larity  of  his  ‘Absalom  and  Achitopbel', 
82S,  and  notes  Authorship  of  the 

answers  to  hU  satire,  829,  and  notes  »*-»**. 
Publication  of  ‘ The  .Medal*,  880,  Merit  of 
‘The  Medal  Reversed*,  t//.  Johnson’s  mis- 
take us  to  its  authorship,  note  His 

conversion  to  popery,  881.  Its  sincerity 
discu.sscd,  ih.  and  notes.  Pro-po)>Uh  works 
undertaken  by  or  allUiated  upuu  him,  8^t2, 
and  notes.  Bishop  Burnett’s  comments 
upon  one  of  the  latter,  and  notes 
Publication  of  ‘The  Hind  and  Panther’, 
and  of  a Parody  thereon,  IVU.  8^.  Tom 
Brown’s  satires  on  his  conversion,  884.  8;g>. 
His  predictions  on  the  Idrth  of  a son  to 
Jame.<i  n.,  «7/.  HU  ejection  from  the  lau- 
reatesiiip,  8.86.  HU  ‘ Mac-Flecknoe’,  and 
date  of  its  first  Usue,  886.  and  note 
Extent  to  which  Lord  Dorset  compensated 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  emoluments,  887.  and 
notes  His  literary  labours  after 

James’s  abdication,  ih.  HU  notion  of 
Hupernutural  agency  in  ejdc  poetry,  8.8S. 
Publication  of  hU  tranNlation  of  Virgil, 8:^9, 
and  note  LLi.  HU  adroit  dedicaiion.s  there- 
to, iZi,  HU  rival  Milbourue,  aud  notes 
*'*.  His  Fables,  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s 
Day,  and  attenqd  on  the  Iliad,  8U),  and 
notes  Ho.iii#,  iiift  death,  and  various  re- 
sidences, ih.  and  note  Strange  story 
connected  with  hU  funeral,  841.  and  note 
Date  and  )>lace  of  his  marriage,  and 
career  of  hU  sons,  844,  846.  and  notes  **®- 
His  personal  appearance  and  por- 
traits, 84^  and  notes  Congreve’s 

delineation  of  hU  character,  846,  HU  jeal- 
ousy of  Creech,  and  odd  mode  of  indulging 
it,  ih.  aud  notes  ***-  HU  acceptability 
among  the  great,  848.  Excessive  fuUome- 
ness  of  bis  dedications,  848.  HU  reply  to 
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CoUicr’fl  censures,  ft50.  His  penitentiary 
lilies  relative  to  his  poetic  improprieties,  ih. 
note  His  quarrel  with  Hlackmure,  •ill. 
Lihellnus  lines  of  the  latter  upon  him,  ih, 
uiui  notes,  ills  I'hilippic  a^'aiiisl  .Milbourne, 
oiVJ.  His  rualevoieiice  towards  the  clergy, 
«.Vj-  HU  complaints  of  poverty  and  sources 
of  income,  th.  and  notes.  HU  touching  let* 
ter  to  Hyde  Earl  of  Kocheslcr,  and  f^cott’s 
mUapprehension  regarding  it,  ih.  note  **.  ' 
ijltlicuUy  of  ascertaining  his  playhouse  j 
prollLH.  ;h>1.  and  note  (see  aUo  p 40i>h  ! 
HU  coutract  with  Jacob  Tuihou  ; sum  as*  ' 
sured  to  him  for  his  Fables,  ^V>.  ami  - 
note  HU  fears  of  Tunson  s rudeuess, 
:Cn>.  HU  receipts  from  hU  patrons,  ih.  ami 
notes  Deference  paid  to  hhn  at 

Will's  coiree-house,  liliL  IIU  addicLion  to 
astrology,  U».  His  relationship  to  F^nglUh 
crillcUm,  853.  Excellence  of  his  ‘ Dialogue 
on  the  Drama*,  859.  Merit  of  hU  eulogium 
on  ^Shakespeare,  aud  note  ^upe* 

riority  of  his  criticUms  to  those  of  his  con* 
temporaries,  80U.  HU  incoiiMancy  to  his 
own  canoii't,  :jGI.  liiexhaustihiliiy  of  hU 
r<isources,  Ihiih  lJveline}i.s  of  hU  i»refaces; 
Hwifl's  fiuatrain  thereon,  8dt.  and  note. 
HU  freedom  from  inanucrUui,  8>>o.  HU 
Improvements  in  English  versittcation,  800. 
408.  1‘rincijdes  of  translation  estahlUhed 
by  him,  8dti.  InMiience  of  liU  necessities 
upon  hU  writings,  LitlL  Kemarkaide  plugiar- 1 
ism  of  hU,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  .Macaulay,  tb.  \ 
note  Versirtcalion  of  his  early  ]>ieces,  | 

8t>9_  Specimens  of  some  of  the  conceits  I 
therein,  8t>0.  872.  HU  ‘ Annus  MIrabilU*, 
ami  examples  of  its  structure  and  versiti* 
cation,  8i8a  iili,  .Merits  of  hU  ‘Absalom 
and  .\chiuiphcl* ; didicuttie.s  inherent  in  the 
sul»j<?^8,  8L9.  Characteri'itic  extract  from 
hU  * .Medal  , 3.ilL  HU  lirst  Ode  for  Cecilia's 
Day,  8vj ; its  solemn  conclusion,  <'».  His 
Elegy  on  Eleonora,  i->,  \ its  one  fault, 
Character  of  hU  ‘ Keligio  L.aici’,8’H,  Scheme 
of  ills  * Hind  ami  Panther’;  its  openne.'*s  to 
ridicule,  pj.  Specimens  of  its  versilication, 
H<*,  8’sd.  Points  for  which  it  may  he 
studied,  8S7  HU  share  in  the  translation 
of  Juvenal,  €833.  Mediocrity  of  his  Persius, 
8SS.  HU  qualiflcatlons  for  translating  Vir- 
gil, ib,  DitlicuUics  natural  to  the  work, 
8**9.  HU  great  success  therein,  |V>.  Samples 
of  the  critical  a.ssaults  thereon  of,  and  of 
poetry  by,  hU  rival  Milbourne,  890,  8^2, 
401.  Stories  revived  by  Dryden  in  hU 
Fables,  894.  Excellence  of  his  (second)  Ode 
for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  ib.\  its  faulty  conciii* 
«ion,  895.  Cause  of  the  “false  magniQ- 
cence”  of  his  plays,  89>.  HU  favourite 
nientul  e.xercUes,  ib.  HU  “ endeavours 
after  the  grand  ”,  897.  His  theatrical 
* Dalilalis’,  899.  Absurdity  of  some  gf  hU 
images,  iVy.  Ills  dislike  of  labour,  4l>()  Ilia 
use  of  Alexandrines  and  trifdet.s,  40l,  40t. 
Value  of  Ills  works  to  Ids  literary  8Ucces.sors, 
4t>  i.  Wordsworth's  depreciatory  and  Arm- 
strong's laudatory  remarks  upon  him,  ih. 
note.  His  coiii]dalnt  relitive  to  WUliaiii 
the  Third’s  “ hotik-nosml  head  ”,  4o7,  ami 
note,  HU  astrological  prognoTtIcaiion 
of  hU  son's  recovery,  403.  Harth  s testi- 
mony to  his  genius,  ib.  note.  Memorial 


of  the  King’s  players  against  him,  409. 
HU  dcdk*atory  correspondence  with  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield.  410,  412^  Chromdogi* 
cal  lUt  of  hU  plays,  11^  HU  e.\*travagant 
coupling;  of  Dorset  with  Shakespeare,  422. 
HU  compliment  to  WaUh,  449,  note  HU 
letter  on  Congreve's  ‘ Double-Dealer’,  ii. 
note  Pope’s  reverence  for  him,  iU  222. 
and  note 

Duke,  Richard;  notice  of  ‘The  Review’  by, 
1.  477.  Wiiy  left  unfinished,  ib.  note  *. 
His  personai  habits,  and  later  reformat  ion, 
47s.  HU  entry  into  Orders,  and  premature 
death,  i'».  and  note  *, 

! Dyer,  John;  parentage  and  ancestry  of,  U. 
491,  aud  note  k Abandons  Uie  law ; his 
efforts  as  a painter,  i't  and  note  His 
church  preferments,  492.  ills  death,  and 
kindred,  ib.  and  note  His  poem.s ; 

‘ Grongar  IlilP,  498,  and  note  *,  ib.  and  note 
HU  * Ruins  of  Koiue’,  P*.  llis  ‘ Fleece’ ; 
story  told  of  it,  ib.  and  uotas  * Intracta- 
bility of  tho  subject,  498,  and  note 
Opinions  of  hU  brother  poets,  494,  and 
notes. 

F. 

Fairfax’s  Translation  of  Tasso;  specimen  of, 
1.  231-2S7. 

Fenton,  Elijah;  parentage  of,  H.  ^ and  note 
1.  Leaves  college  without  a degree,  ib.  and 
note  ilU  earlier  occupations  and  poeti- 
cal essays,  ^ and  notes.  Defeat  of  hU 
pro.specLs  by  Cragg's  death,  55.  Translates 
part  of  the  Ody.ssey  for  Pope,  ib.  and  note 
Cibber’s  refusal  of  hU  ‘Mariamne’; 
Us  8ucce.ss  at  the  rival  house,  ^ and  notes 
iL  Anecdote  of  Shakespeare's 

‘Merry  Wives’,  ib.  HU  services  to  MUlon’s 
poems  and  Life  of  Milton,  ib.  HU  laller 
years,  iletith.  personal  appearance  and 
habits,  5L  Family  anecdote  to  liU  credit, 
ib.  Character  of  his  poems,  and  notes 
Pope's  letter  on  hU  death.  89.  and 
notes Pope’s  epitaph  upon  him,  ii. 
♦H.M. 

Fielding,  Henry  ; humorous  account  of 
Pope’s  ‘ Rule  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wit  ’ by, 
ii.  207,  note  Original  of  hU  Parson 

Adams,  551. 

G. 

Garrick,  David ; Johnson's  emphatic  lament 
for.  I.  471.  and  note.  New  fact  relating  to 
hU  early  life,  Pt. 

Garth,  Samuel,  family  and  education  of,  I. 
.Ml-  IIU  early  eminence  as  a physician,  and 
reputed  hcnevoleuce,  ib.  Circumstances 
which  led  to  the  composition  of  hU  ‘Dispen- 
sary’, 511.  512.  Popularity  of  the  poem,  its 
various  editions.  518.  and  note  *.  Knighted 
with  hU  hero’s  sword,  ib.  HU  death  an<l 
alleged  irreligion,  .514.  His  last  moments: 
creed  in  which  he  died,  ib.  and  notes  • *•. 
Character  of  Ids  poetry,  515.  IIU  efforts 
after  jierfection,  ib.  and  note  Poem 
unnoticed  by  Johnson,  ib.  note  HU 
Kug.reslion  to  Pope  relative  to  Ilallfa.i’s 
crilicUm  on  the  * Iliad’,  ii.  252.  2.’VL  * 

Gay,  John ; educated  under  a poetic  school* 
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master,  ii.  Leaves  a ailk-merccr's  coun- 
ter to  become  secretary  to  a Duebe'^s.  ih^ 
Ilis  early  amt  lastinir  Intimacy  with  Po]>e, 
^ aiui  note  Publication  of  his  *^•beIl-! 
beril's  \Veck*\  itu  ami  note  **.  Its  object 
ami  imppose*!  orijrinator,  t»iL  Pate  of  bis  I 
comtMly  of  / The  Wife  of  Ilath\  ih,  and 
notes*'  *®.  Perfonuance  of  hi.s  * What  d’ye 
call  it\  ^ and  note  * *.  His  adverse  critics 
on  the  occasion,  ih.  and  note  Pailuro 
of  hLs  * Three  Hours  after  Marriage',  and 
note  IL  His  inability  to  bear  disappoint* 
ment,  iiL  Success  of  a subscription  edition 
of  bis  poems,  upon  him  of  his 

loss  ill  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  Hl  His  mis- 
hap before  the  Princess,  fijL  Performance 
of  his  ‘ Captives' ; his  profit  therefrom,  ib. 
and  note  Ori^n  and  production  of  his 
‘Beggar's  Opera'>  C9.  and  notes sa.  jjg 
remarkable  success  and  influence  upon  the 
taste  of  the  town,  ^ and  notes,  bivislon 
of  opinion  as  to  its  im»r:ility,  IL  Prohibi- 
tion of  ‘ I'olly',  a Hecuiid  part,  and  pro- 
fitable rcMilt  of  the  proJubilion,  if».  and  ! 
notes.  Kriendsbip  of  the  Duke  and  Ducb-  i 
ess  of  (lueensberry  for  Hay,  iff.  Kevenge  I 
taken  by  the  Duche.ss  on  her  exclusion  from  ! 
Court,  note.  Klfect  of  the  Court's  dis- 
countenance upon  Hay,  Id.  His  death  and 
funeral  and  various  port  mils,  iA.  and 
notes  ^ His  posthumous  publications ; 
amount  of  properly  left  by  Inm,  ib.  and 
note  iL  Pope  and  Congreve's  remarks 
upon  him,  and  note  LL  Ballad  operas 
first  introduced  by  him,  ib.  Character  of 
liis  ‘Fables’  and  hU  ‘ Trivia',  7L  75.  His 
minor  poeiiL^  ami  pastorals,  75,  and  note  IL 
Pope’s  Kpitupli  upon  him,  d55.  Why 
Lady  i^uUolk’s  efforU  to  serve  him  failed, 

Gcorge  the  First's  English  mistress,  and  her 
parentage,  ii.  144,  note 

Granville,  Heo.,  Lord  latusdown;  parentage 
of,  U.  7^  and  note  L His  early  proficiency 
and  verses  to  royalty,  ib.  HU  loyally  in 
behalf  of  James  11  , ib.  His  enthusiastic  ! 
letter  to  hU  father,  ^ SL  His  life  during 
William's  reign,  liL  HU  dramatic  works, 
and  dates  of  their  pcrfurinauce  and  publi- 
cation, ^ and  notes  Advancement 

of  hU  fortunes,  and  entry  into  the  Com- 
mons, iff.  Created  a peer ; his  state  eiii- 
ploymenls,  HU  ejecllon  from  oflice, 

and  persecution,  ib.  His  defence  of  Monk 
and  i*ir  U.  Greeiiviltc,  hL  Obligations  of 
hU  literary  fame  to  hU  rank,  ib.  Charac- 
ter of  hU  productions,  S5. 

Gray,  Thoma.s ; opinion  of,  upon  TickclPs, 
jmetry  ii,  lot?.  HU  observations  on  Warton 
and  Collins,  4^7.  note  HU  parentage  and 
education,  001.  Travels  in  France  and  Italy 
wilh  Horace  Walpole;  their  quarrel  and 
separation,  Q()l.  liniL  WalptdcU  generous 
account  thereof,  note.  Kelurns  to 
Kiiglaud ; his  failier's  death  and  mother’s 
testamentary  wUh,  QoM.  and  note  *.  Hoes 
to  reside  at  Cambridge;  loses  his  friend 
West,  Hi.  and  note  I'ublUlie.s  his  ‘ Pros- 
pect of  F!ton ' and  ‘Odes  to  Fpring’  and 
to  ‘ Adversity*,  ib.  and  note  *.  Commence-  ' 
ment  of  hU  friendship  with  Mason,  but.  ! 
Publication  of  hU  ‘ Elegy*  and  ‘ l.ong  Story’,  • 


ib.  and  notes  ® *.  Cause  of  hU  removal 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  ih.  Surprise  created  by 
his  * itard ' and  * Progress  of  J'oesy',  and 
notes  Uefu^es  the  Laurcate.=lilp  ; 

fails  to  obtain  the  Professorship  of  Hi?'iory, 
ib.  HU  Odes  lmrles<iued,  if*,  and  note 
Appointed  Profti.«sor  of  History,  tiiib.  HU 
death:  Cliaraeter  of  him  by  .Mr.  Temple, 
OOG,  Got,  and  notes  *!*-**.  IIU  observutions 
on  Lord  FImftesbury,  His  habits  of 

composition,  GO'J.  and  note  Johnson’s 
captious  criticisms  on  hU  ‘ Ode  on  Fpring’, 
poem,  ‘ On  the  Cat',  and  * Prospect  of  Eton*, 
ib.  and  notes  ^ Excellence  of  hU 
‘Hymn  to  Adversity*,  GIO.  Objections  to 
hU  * Progress  of  Poesy’,  Gil,  and  also  to 
* The  Bard',  GP2.  Beauty  of  his  * Eleg>’’, 
GG4.  Price  realized  for  a copy  in  hU  hand- 
writing, iZd.  note  'i±.  Amplest  account  of 
his  life,  ib^  note.  Case  ami  opinion  o* 
cimnse!  on  hU  faUier's  cruelty  to  hU 
mother,  r»ir?.  GIG. 


II. 

Halifax,  Charlo.s  Montague,  Karl  of ; ]>osltion 
in  the  State  of,  1.  4u;>.  HU  reasons  for  going 
to  Cambridge,  ib.  His  Intimacy  with  l<ir 
Isaac  Newton  and  hU  niece,  4^G.  and  note 
Joins  Prior  in  burlesquing  Dryden; 
King  William’s  reported  witticism  on  the 
occasion,  ib.  HU  happy  use  of  a break- 
down in  a speech,  41)7 . HU  rapid  rise  In 
the  t?late,  peerage,  and  impeachment,  ib. 
HU  later  honours  and  death,  4DS.  His  flat- 

Merers  and  satirizers,  ib.  and  notes  *-*2.  In- 
siguUlcance  of  his  verses,  401).  Hm  charac- 
ter according  to  the  Duchess^  of  Marl- 
borough and  Lord  Mahon,  ib]  note 
How  Pope  complied  with  hU  suggestions 
for  alterations  In  the  ‘Iliad*,  ii.  252,  252L 
HU  overtures  to  Pope;  reply  of  the  latter, 
254.  ami  notes 

Hammond,  James ; erroneous  account  of,  in 
Cibber's  * Lives',  ii  107.  HU  love  for  Kitty 
Dashwood  and  its  tragical  resull.s,  IPS,  and 
note  HU  parentage;  position  of  hU 
father,  iZt.  and  note  HU  short  parlia- 
mentary career  and  death,  10^.  ami  note 
Character  and  sample  of  the  Klrgies, 
and  notes  Lord  Chcsterlield  on 

Ins  death,  G27. 

Ilarcourt,  t>lmoD : Pope's  Epitaph  on,  ll. 
ft  10 

Hill,  Aaron ; timely  service  rendered  to 
Kichard  t^avage  by,  ll.  D?5.  and  notes  la  9i. 
Superiority  of  hU  contributions  to  the 
‘Plain  Dealer’,  IdG.  note  ^ HU  fur- 
ther services  to,  and  appeal  for  Savage,  180, 
ami  notes  ^ HU  letter  to  Thomson, 
concerning  Savage's  neces.sities,  175.  note 
His  beiiMhle  advice  to  Savage,  ISO, 
note  Thomson  befriended  by  him,  ii. 

Hughes,  John  : parentage,  Ac.  of,  1,  508,  aud 
note.  HU  attainments,  ib.  IIU  cimnerteo 
as  a musical  lyrUt.LlLL  Hi.s  literary  per- 
formance.^, 591,5115.  Opposition  with  which 
hl.s  ‘ Calypso  and  Telemarhus ' met,  5^.  and 
note  His  ‘Apollo  and  Daphne*,  5i)G- 
Pcrformancc  of  hU  ‘ Siege  of  Damascus*, 
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500,  597,  ft!id  notes  ® Ills  last  days  and 
death.  507.  Swift  and  Pope’s  opinion  of 
works,  ib.  aud  note 


J. 

James  n,  ; kind  of  flattery  most  acccptahle 

to,  1.  j 

Joiinson,  Samuel ; origin  of  the  ‘ Lives  of  the  ' 
Poets’  by,  I.  Preface,  Ix.  Why  Gol»b*mUli's  ! 
Life  W]LS  omitted,  x.  Friends  from  whom  ' 
he  received  assistance,  xl.  lli.s  own  reports  j 
of  pro^rress,  xU.  Objections  to  his  deliiiea- ' 
tious  of  some  of  tlie  poets,  xUi.  IIU  views 
of  the  philosophy  of  biography  and  se^ 
cret  of  his  excellency  therein,  xiii.  xiv. 

xvi.  Frorrs  into  which  he  has  fallen,  xiv. 
His  scnipuloiisnesa  in  naming  his  authoritl»‘S, 

xvii.  Value  of  his  references  to  small 
critics  on  great  men,  xvlii.  Cliaracter  of  his 
Lives  of,  and  criticisms  on,  Oowley  and 
Milton,  xix.  Supp'Ksed  cause  of  liis  an-  ’ 
tipathy  to  Swift,  xx.  Excellence  of  liis  | 
Life  of  Savage,  xxi.  Higl»  character  of  his 
Life  of  Pope,  xxl,  Burke's  sarcasm  on 
Croft’s  Life  of  Young  included  In  the  work, 
xxll.  Johnson’s  “ingenious  scheme”  re- 
lative to  Lyttelton's  Life,  and  probable 
cause  of  his  depreciatory  sketch  of  him, 
xxil.  Sources  of  his  disparaging  estimate 
of  <lray,  xxlii.  Kind  of  poetry  preferred 
by  him,  xxiv.  Purity  of  the  style  in  which 
the  Lives  are  written,  xxv.  His  peculiar 
mode  of  composition,  ib.  l<nms  received 
by  him  for  his  work,  xxvl.  His  tribute  to 
the  Uberalily  of  the  hookscUcra,  xxvi.  An- 
ecdote of  Allan  thiiiningham's  purchase  of 
a copy  of  the  Lives,  xxvii.  Johnson's  va- 
rious uses  of  the  word  “polluted’,  ^ 
note  li.  Uis  views  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
]>ress,  Pill-  Hu  illiberal  charge  against  Mil- 
ton, relative  to  the  ‘ Icon  Basilike  ’ and  the 

* loonoclastes’,  131.  His  saying  relative  to 
Milton’s  sonnets,  173.  note.  His  estimate 
of  epic  poetry,  173.  Hi  His  objections  to 
a project  for  an  English  academy  of  learned 
men,  His  apt  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
the  failure  of  sacred  poetry,  *2^1.  His 
quiet  verdict  on  Brady's  and  Trapp’s  trans- 
lations of  Virgil,  3112,  3*);t  Instance  of  sa- 
gacious criticism  by  him,  4-*w.  note  His  I 
sketch  of  the  character  of  his  friend  W'alms- 
ley,  471.  His  lament  for  Garrick,  and  de- 
fence of  its  propriety,  ih.  and  note.  His 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith, 

His  dislike  of  Italian  opens,  59 1.  595.  His 
animadversions  on  Pope’s  doctrine  of  the 
Iluiing  Passion,  il.  2^7.  His  opinion  of  de- 
votional poetry,  45(1.  and  notes  Com- 

mencement of  hU  intimacy  with  Collins, 
liis  great  regard  for  tlie  latter.^sd, 
and  note**'.  His  visit  to  V'enug’s  residence, 
Soil,  note  *’*. 


K. 

King,  William;  education  of,  i.  4*^1 . I.arge 
number  of  hooks  read  and  annotated  liy 
iiim,  /7>.  Hh  mode  of  dealing  wiili  Moles- 
worth’s  ‘Account  of  Denmark’,  48L  4.v2. 


Satires  published  by  him,  4s2.  His  neglect 
of  business  and  pecuniary  difficulties,  *5. 
Offices  held,  and  bcverally  vacated  by  him, 
4^3.  Ills  mode  of  teasing  Archbishop 
Tenison,  i5.  Ills  death ; character  of  his 
writings,  ih. 

Kneller,  J?ir  Godfrey;  Pope’s  Epithph  on,  i!.3:k5. 
ii.  35^1. 


L. 

Lansdown,  Lord.  Foe  Granville. 

Lyttelton,  George,  l.ord;  reproached  for  his 
intimacy  with  Pope,  ii.  2U1.  ills  spirited 
reply,  iZi.  note  *"*.  Pope’s  lines  which  oc- 
csisioned  the  reproach,  690.  note  **.  His 
tamperings  witl»  Thomson’s  * Liberty’, 
and  note  '■*'*.  Pensions  atnl  place.s  obtained 
by  him  for  Thomson,  414.  lUs  *eal  for 
Thomson'.H  memory,  4^0.  and  noble  tribute 
to  hw  literary  purity,  AiL  Ills  regard  for 
(iilberl  West,  47G.  The  iailer’s  elegant 
dedication  to  him  and  l*itt.  477.  note.  Al- 
leged ungracious  i>el)uviour  of  his  family  to 
Fhenstone,  499.  aufl  note'’.  His  birth  and 
birthplace,  and  early  writings,  5s9.  and 
notes.  His  career  as  a parliamentary  op- 
positionist, 59ih  and  note®.  His  marriage ; 
monody  on  his  lady’s  death,  and  biirle.sqtics 
occasioned  by  it,  591.  ami  notes  His 

second  marriage,  i5.  and  note  *®.  liis  ac- 
cession to  power,  592.  liis  ’Observations 
on  Ft.  Paul*,  and  letters  to  Thomson,  and 
from  his  father,  thereon,  592.  ami  notes 
LL  Fncceeds  to  the  family  estate  593 ; 
Jehn.son'.H  visit  to  hU  mansion,  ih.  note  il. 
Patronizes  ArchUmtd  Bower,  th.  Puhlisims 
his  * Dialogues  of  the  Dead*,  fh.  ami  note 
1*.  Created  a peer;  Lord  Waldegrave’s 
estimate  of  him,  59 1,  and  note  HU 
anxious  care  for  his  * History  of  Henry  the 
FecomP,  Its  various  printings  and  ]>ulnfings, 
59 1.  and  notes  ‘‘**  **'•*.  HU  death;  narra- 
tive of  hU  last  moments,  595.  596.  His  epi- 
taph ; character  of  hU  son  ; name  under 
which  Smollett  satirized  him,  596.  and  note. 
Character  of  his  writings,  597,  aud  notes. 


M. 

Macclesfield,  Anne,  Countess  of;  adiiUernna 
conduct  and  divorce  of,  ii.  120.  Her  inhu- 
manity towards  Uichard  Favage,  her  illegiti- 
mate son,  14^  lid. 

Colley  Ciliber’s  deference  to  her  opinions ; 
her  discovery  of  her  hushamPs  Intrigues, 
144.  note.  Her  daughter  a concubine  of 
George  I.,  ih.  Johnson’s  denunciation  of 
lier  treatment  of  her  son,  145.  Her  flight 
on  the  publication  of  ‘The  Bast.ard’,  HU. 

Mallet  (or  Mallochl,  David;  clanship  and  pa- 
rentage of,  il.  561.  and  notes  * Humide 
office  held  by  him  nt  school ; his  .\herdeen 
friend,  ih.  and  note  *.  Becomes  tutor  to 
the  son.s  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  362,  and 
note  *.  HU  ballad  of  ’William  and  Mar- 
garet’, and  incident  on  which  it  U founded 

562.  and  notes  * HU  ‘Excursion’,  and 
circumstances  precedent  to  Its  publication, 

563.  aud  note’'.  HU  poem  on  ’Verbal 
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Crlticliini\  and  oblif^ations  to  Pope,  iV>.  and 
note  Proiluctioa  of  lil:<  tragedy  of  * Ku- 
r>  dice',  .Vi'J,  and  notc^  **  HU  iibaridoii- 
iiieiit  of  Ills  8cottU)i  dialect  and  name,  di. 
and  notes  IIU  sneer  at  the  ‘Essay 

on  Man',  and  rebuif  from  its  author, 
and  note  liecomes  Secretary  to  the 
I’rince  of  Wales,  ib.  HLs  adroit  tlattery  of 
Garrick,  5di)  L'ndertiikes  the  ‘Life  of 
Marlhorou^'h  , ih,  and  note  *■*.  Success  of 
his  traged  )f  ‘ Mustupha',  Ul  and  note 
Lii.  ilU  ‘.\.nyntor  and  Theodora’,  anil 
price  icceived  for  it,  5d7.  and  notes 
His  introduction  and  services  to  Itoling- 
hre.ke,  Uf.  His  dispute  relative  to  Holing- 
hroke’s  papers,  5ds,  and  note  HU  ‘ El- 
vira*, and  puni)ddet  against  Hyng,  and  Its 
results,  Ul  and  notes  ijjjj  death,  inar- 

/iages,  literary  daughter,  “last  dirty  work”, 
and  notes  Ills  personal 

appearance,  and  care  of  his  wife  for  him, 
O.o.  and  notes  HU  character  as  a 

writer,  ih.  and  note 

darlhorough,  John,  Duke  of ; vicissitudes 
of  the  biograpliy  of,  ii.  ftOfi,  and  note 

Uilbourne,  Luke;  competes  with  Drydeu  In 
translating  ‘Virgil’,  i.  ikllh  and  notes 

^«pcc^mcns  of  Ids  criticisms  on  Dryden, 
oJ'i.  Sample  of  hU  poetry,  ^OL 

Milton,  John  ; Cowper's  exclamation  relative 
to  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  Preface,  vii.  Idea 
borrowed  by  Milton  from  Cowley,  L ST. 
His  parentage  ami  ancestry,  IDL  li  t.  Ca- 
reer of  his  brolhor  Christopher,  1 14,  and 
note  * The  poet’s  birth  and  first  instruc- 
tors,  1 14,  1 15.  and  notes  * ®,  HU  entry  at 
college  and  corrective  note  thereon,  115, 
and  note  Cliuracter  of  his  early  conipo- 
Hitions,  1 1 5,  lUl  and  notes  " His  alleged 
whipplngaiid  rustication,  1 Ifi.  117,  and  notes 
le  11  jjjjj  scheme  of  education,  117. 

HU  reasons  for  not  taking  orders,  1 is. 
Writes  bU  ‘ Coinus  ' and  ‘ Lyeidas’,  1 IH. 
and  notes.  Proceeds  to  the  Continent,  Pii). 
His  reception  in  the  Italian  cities,  120.  121. 
fc^ettles  in  Aldersgate  Street  and  educates  hU 
nephew',  122.  Johnson's  uniiuadverMons  on 
hU  system  of  tuition,  HLi  HU  moments  of 
festivity,  124.  and  note  •*.  Takes  part  in 
the  controversies  of  the  times,  12.5.  HU  de- 
fence of  his  college  conduct  and  of  his 
purity  of  life,  12r],  HU  marriage,  127. 
HU  conduct  on  his  wife's  refusal  to  return 
home,  12S.  Their  reconciliation ; hU  gene- 
rosity to  her  family,  I2'J.  PuhlUhes  hU 
* Areopagitica*,  i\  Is.sues  hU  ‘Allegro’ 
and  ‘ Penseroso’,  I'lO.  Charge  against  him 
relative  to  the  ‘Icon  Husilike’,  idl.  [See 
also  vol  H.  p Clfi. J Apj)ointed  Latin  .'Se- 
cretary to  the  Council  of  State,  ib,  and  note 
Ills  reply  to  and  grammatical  us.sauits 
upon  Salmasius,  1?12.  LIL  HU  blindness  and 
loss  of  hU  wife,  Death  of  hU  seeond 
wife.  ib.  HU  further  controversies  with  tlje 
KoyalUt  writers,  ii  HU  address  to  Croiii- 
weil,  14«j.  HU  last  controversial  work,  ib. 
His  literary  resolves,  1-w.  Discovery  of 
hU  ‘Ire.i'Ue  on  CUrUtlaii  D.jclrine’, 
note  Hi.s  first  sketch  of  ‘ Paradi^'e  Lost’, 
Ids.  Idfi.  Argument  of  his  ‘ Adam  unpara- 
dise«l’,  ltd.  IIU  republican  eTorU  after 
OomwcU’s  death,  hL  HU  ijositlou  at  the 


Hestoratlon,  142.  Condemnation  of  some 
of  Ills  books,  ib.  and  note  ii.  Alleged 
causes  of  hU  cscui>e  from  prosecution,  l-Ll. 
His  dispute  with  the  J'^erjeaiit-at-Arms,  LfcL 
Cliuracter  of  hU  third  wife,  ib.  and  note 
HU  frleml  EUvvood  ami  bU  Latin  pro- 
mindation,  1C).  His  personal  appear- 
ance after  hU  blindness,  1 H>.  IIU  mode  of 
comj)0.<iiig  and  seasons  for  composition, 
1 17.  Publication  of  hU  * Paradise  Lo.st', 
and  price  received  by  him,  151.  Trans- 
mission of  the  original  agreement  of  the 
copyright,  151.  152,  and  notes  ii.  Ques- 
tion of  tiic  tardy  sale  of  the  poem  dU- 
cus.sed,  1.5 '2,  l.Vi,  and  note  ii-  Irksome 
task  imposed  by  him  on  liU  daughters,  L5.5. 
Treatment  of  hU  ‘History  of  England’  by 
the  licenser,  1 .5<».  Publication  of  hU  • Sam- 
son ’ and  ParatlUe  Kegained’,  i7>.  HUpre- 
ference  of  the  latter  over  hU  other  poems, 
L57.  HU  latest  publications  and  death, 
L5S.  HU  personal  appearance  in  hU 
younger  days,  1.5D.  Simplicity  of  Ids  do- 
mestic habits,  ib.  HU  various  portraits, 
ib.  note.  HU  pecuniary  position  and  re- 
vei'scs,  tfil.  HU  chussicul  altaimuents  and 
favourite  English  poets,  tb.  and  notes  ^ 

HU  o|)inion  of  Dryden,  lt>2,  and  note 
HU  theological  opinions,  i/>.  Inlluencc  of 
llie  discovery  of  hU  AriauUm  on  the  sale 
of  his  * Paradise  Lost’,  #7)  note'*'*.  Presumed 
cau.'te  oHiU  republicanism ; bU  o]iiniun  of 
women,  Ifid.  Account  of  his  family  and 
de.«cendanls,  161.  165.  and  notes  ‘'“.•us. 
Criticisms  on  his  ‘Juvenile  Poems’,  166. 
Depreciatory  estimate  of  Ids  Lyciilas’,  167, 
DW,  and  notes  -Analysis  of  hU 

/ L’Allegro  * aud  ‘II  Penseroso  *,  liliL  lie- 
view  of  ‘Coinus’,  171,  172,  and  note 
Criticisms  on  his  * Paradise  Lost*,  173.  Its 
subject,  characters,  machinery,  and  epi- 
sodes, 174,  1 75.  177.  Us  action  ami  senti- 
ments, TTS.  Charaeterisilc  quality  of  tho 
poem,  ib.  Its  images  and  descriptions,  17J. 
Inconvenience  of  Its  plan,  l^l.  iLs  want  of 
human  Interest,  li^2.  CoiLHeipionces  of  the 
confusion  of  spirit  and  matter,  ls3.  The  al- 
legorical persons  of  the  poem,  184.  Eaulls 
of  the  allegory  of  ‘8in  and  Death’.  ISL 
1 S.5.  Infelicity  of  some  of  the  author’s 
pbllosophical  notions,  is5.  Dryden  and 
Pope  oa  his  iuequalitie'*,  ib.  and  note.s. 
His  imlUcreet  Imitation  of  ‘ .Vriosto’, 

1 s6.  Character  of  his  * ParadUe  Pe- 
galned*,  ib.  Defects  of  hU  * Samson 
AgonUtes’,  Pojie’s  remarks  on  hU  imi- 
tators and  hU  diction,  186,  note.  HU  pecu- 
liarities of  language,  1>7,  and  notes 

Character  of  bU  versification,  l'>^, 
ami  notes  HU  originality,  Ifin. 

His  nuncupative  will,  and  suit  of  which  it 
wsis  the  subject,  101,  1 03.  HU  marriage 
with  hU  second  wife,  and  baptism  of  their 
cbihl,  ii.  liliL 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley;  sarca.«tic  al 
lurioii  to  I’ope  by,  ii.  273.  note  27 1, 
pole  I’oem  in  which  he  attacked  her, 

2i)U.  note  Her  remark  on  his  will,  .‘Uit, 

note  lilL  Her  alleged  quarn-is  with  him, 
giK  and  note  .Mercenary  mutixes 

nttribuled  to  him  hy  her,  i- 1<>,  note 

Montague,  Charles.  Sec  Ualifax. 
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N. 

Ke^on,  Sir  Isaac  ; Topers  Epitaph  on,  li.  11^6. 


0. 

Olclliam,  John ; complaint  of,  relative  to 
Sutler’s  desiitulion,  i.  2<r2.  note  1’ope‘s 
opinion  of  his  italire,  *21U,  note  liis  mis- 
take relative  to  the  sex  of  * Gorboduc\  li&l, 
note 

OMisworth,  William  ; character  of  Edmund 
Smith  hy,  i.  Joo.  Swift's  remark  upon  Idni, 
note  *. 

Otway,  Thomas ; warning  of,  against  the  sin 
of  rhyming,  i.  204.  note,  llis  school  and 
college  days,  2;^».  Ills  failure  as  an 
actor,  ift.  and  note  ('ominences  as  a 
dramatist,  2-lS  Character  of  his  companions, 
ill  IDs  unprosperous  soldiership,  2*JU. 
Fhiccess  of  his  * Don  Carlos’,  iff.  and  note. 
Enduring  popularity  of  his  *Or])han’  and 
‘ Venus  Preserved’,  2-11).  240.  and  notes.  IIU 
destitution  and  untimely  eiid,44Uaiid  notes 
•'*.  IDs  personal  appearance  uii<l  por- 
traits, iff.  note  LL.  (Miaractcr  of  his  poems ; 
his  treatment  hy  tiie  Court,  242.  Dryden 
and  Scott’s  estimate  of  his  powers,  i'f.  note 
llest  edition  of  hU  works,  iff.  note 
Dr^'den’s  earlier  contempt  and  later  admi- 
ration for  him,  (lUO,  and  note 


P. 

Parnell,  Thomas ; birtlj,  education,  and  ordi- 
nation of,  i.  btre  His  marriage,  and  recep- 
tion by  I/t>rd  Oxford,  fsti.  JIU  alleged  in- 
temperance and  its  cause,  ilf^  and  note 
ills  further  preferment  and  early  death, 
.^Uo.  Kemark.s  on  several  ofhU  pieces.  .*>od. 
Character  of  his  verses,  iff.  and  uolfis. 
bwlft’s  notes  relative  to  Ids  poem  inscribed 
to  Dolingbroke,  rs)7.  Its  existence  unknown 
to  previous  biographers ; sample  of  its  style, 
His  ‘ Poems  to  a Young  Lady’,  if/. 
Writes  the  life  of  llonicr,  for  Pope’s  ‘ Iliad’, 
ii.  24-j.  and  note 

Pepys,  Samuel ; perplexities  of  relative  to 
llutler's  ’ lludlhras’,  i.  UtO,  and  note  His 
reminiscences  of  Dryden’s  Plays,  2DT.  note 
note.s  Ills  admiration  of 

‘Tlie  Maiden  Queen’  and  Nell  Gwymie’s 
acting  In  it,  SQl,  notes  ^02,  note 

Philips,  Ambrose;  birth  and  education  of,  ii. 
4>)1,  and  note  C HU  first  publications,  iV>. 
and  note  HU  * Poetical  Letter  from  Co- 
)>enhageii’,  and  * Half-crown  ’ labours, 
4<>2,  and  notes  ^ Exertions  of  * The 

t^pectator  ’ to  promote  the  success  of  Ills 
‘Distressed  Mother’  iff.  ami  notes 
Popularity,  and  real  autiiorof  the  Epilogue, 
dfi  ) and  notes  HU  Pastorals  and  pas- 

toral Poetry  in  general,  4»>l,  4*15.  and  note 
Pope’s  ttitlrtce  for  bringing  ridicule  • 
ujioti  him,  4t)5.  and  note  Uecrimina- 
tions  between  them,  4b7.  and  notes 
HU  Lottery  OHice  appointment,  *'>.  and  , 
note  iiis  further  dramatic  eHorts,  ib,  ‘ 


and  notes  Periodical  started  by  him 

and  Dr.  Houlter,  4<U.  and  note  •'*.  Liberal- 
ity of  the  latter  to  iiim,  4<>S.  and  notes 
HU  deut!i ; character  of  hU  writings,  4 CD.  and 
notes  Why  he  was  called  **  .\amby- 

]»amhy”,  iff.  and  note  Pope’s  biller 

, lines  on  him  in  tlie  character  of  ‘ .Macer’, 
1 4t»l>.  note  ii. 

Philips,  John  ; birili  ami  birth-place  of;  curi- 
ous habit  indulged  in  hy  him  in  hU  school- 
day.s,  L 4^18.  HU  eminence  at  college,  iff. 
Kil'ect  of  the  puhlicatiun  of  hU  ‘Spleiidicl 
yhilling’.  4‘>4,  ami  note  HU  poems  of 
‘ Dlenlieiin  ’ and  ‘Cyder’,  ib.  IIU  death 
and  two  epitaphs,  iff.  485.  t^prat’s  objec- 
tion to  the  Westminster  one.  48d.  note  His 
I>ersonal  character,  487.  Novelty  of  his 
‘Jrplemlid  Hiilling,’  tb.  Character  of  Ins 
poem  of  ‘ Ulenheim  ’ and  of  his  imitations 
of  Milton,  4-S7.  48S.  Praise  due  to  bis 
* 4’yder’,  4;>s.  CiitUness  of  its  subject  for 
blank  verse,  and  note.  Edmund 

Smith’s  character  of  Pliilips  and  hU  works, 
44U— 441. 

Pitt,  ChrUtopher;  translates  Lucan;  ii.  421. 
Translates  Vida’s  ‘ Art  of  Poetry’,  422,  and 
note  HU  attacliinent  to  Piiiqiern,  422. 
and  note  '•*.  HU  loveable  qualities,  42:>. 
Cliaractcr  of  hU  translation  of  the  ‘ .Eiieid’, 
■iff.  and  notes  His  death  and  epitaph, 
iLiL 

Ptietry  and  Poets;  flie  nietaidiysieal  school 
of;  specimens  of  their  conceits,  L 5!^  lil. 
Ditllculties  inherent  in  saere«l  poetry.  2s0. 
2s  1 ; ii.  4oi).  and  notes  Character  of 

pastoral  poetry,  4t>4,  and  note 

Poland,  number  of  t^cutch  traders  In,  temp. 
17th  cent.  i.  lui. 

Pomfret,  John;  parentage  of,  i.  415,  and 
note  Cause  of  hU  non-preferment  in 
church,  ib.  Fatal  consequences  of  his  con- 
Btrained  stay  in  London,  ib.  Character  of 
hU  Poems,  4. 

Pojie,  Alexander;  lines  on  Milton’s  diction 
by,  !.  1?4).  note.  HU  remarks  on  Milton’s 
imitators  ami  style.  ISG.  note.  llUdUcrimi- 
nation  between  Oldham  and  l(ocbe.ster,  2ll>, 
note  HU  Eulogy  on  Uoscouimon,  2>I4. 
note  il  liU  graceful  recollections  of 
M aUh’s  notice  of  liim,  450.  and  notes 
His  contempt  for  Halifax,  40H.  and  notes 
HU  cliarge  against  AddUon  relative  to 
Tickell’s  Homer,  ii.  ID.s  suggestions 

for  relieving  Favage,  128.  HU  letters  on 
the  Didiculty  of  treating  with  the  latter,  190, 
note.  His  renionstraiiccs  with  Savage 
on  Ills  desire  to  return  to  town,  H^S,  note 
HU  valedictory  letter  to  the  same,  210, 
and  note  HU  birth  and  ancestry,  ii. 

210,  and  notes  Trade  occupation  of  bU 
father,  22U,  and  notes  * **.  His  gentleness 
of  temper  and  weakness  of  body,  iff.  ami 
note  How  he  learned  to  write,  ili.  and 

note  HU  early  initiation  into  poetry, 

22 1 ■ liow'  his  father  <lUi>osetl  of  hU  aceu- 
muiations  on  retiring,  iff.  and  note  Why 
ids  instructor,  Deane,  was  condeniiied  to 
the  jiillory,  222.  and  notes  HU  deter- 
mination to  he  a poet,  and  reverence  for 
Dryden,  222. 228.  and  note  ^ His  juvenile 
productions  and  opinion  of  liU  powers, 
228.  IIU  ambition  to  become  aeciuainted  with 
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the  preat,  224,  and  note.  His  intimacy 
with  Wycherley:  anger  of  l!>e  hitter  ut 
Pope's  correction  of  his  compositions,  2^ 
and  note  LL  llis  ijitimacy  with  Henry 
Cromwell  and  Walsh;  poetic  advice  of  the 
latter,  22G,  and  note  His  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  own  account  of  his  studies, 
■io.  Extent  of  knowledge  displayed  in  his 
‘ Essay  on  Criticism’ ; his  letter  to  Addison 
on  the  latter’s  praise  of  it,  227,  ami  note, 
itage  of  Dennis  at  its  i>iibUcatioii,  228. 
Coarse  censures,  and  coarser  personalities 
of  Dennis,  228.  221).  Pope's  expectations 
regarding  the  Ks.«uy,  2o(i.  His  expedient 
for  accelerating  its  sale,  ib.  note  His 
verses  on  the  ’ Cnfortunate  Lady*,  and  dis- 
cussion regarding  her  personality,  2HU  and 
notes  ***  Suggestions  supplied  hy  8ir 
John  Haw  kins  and  *Thc  Atheiuuum  ’ on 
this  topic,  co7ttntntUian  of  note  on  p, 
2;kh  Heroine  of  his  * Kape  of  the  Lock’, 
ill.  ami  note  Suggested  hy  Mr.  Caryl: 
Which  -Mr.  CarylY  2*H,  ami  note  Kc- 
sentmeut  of  the  original  of  ‘.'^ir  Plume  * ami 
of  the  lady’s  family,  ih.  Addison's  advice  ' 
to  the  author,  and  Its  alleged  motive,  ih. 
and  note  Happy  effect  of  his  rejection 
of  the  advice,  and  note  IL.  I’ublica- 
tion  of ‘The  Temple  of  Fume’;  Dennis's 
objection  to  it,  iii^  and  notes  Ills 

first  idea  of  the  ‘ Epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abe- 
lard’, 2^^>.  and  note  '*®.  His  ‘ Wimlsor  For- 
est’, and  its  supposed  offensiveness  to  Ad- 
dison, His  “ disingenuous  ” champion- 
ship of  Addison  against  Dennis,  and  arti- 
fices charged  upon  him  by  the  latter.  2-36, 
2»i7.  and  notes  ■*’'  ti.  Design  of  the  ironi- 
cal comparison  in  the  * Guardian  ' between 
I’ope  and  Philip.s,  2o7.  His  ambition  to 
become  a painter ; his  portrait  of  Detlerlon, 
ilf  and  note  iL  First  draft  of  his  ‘ Epistle 
to  Jervus  the  Artist’,  ib.  note  His  publi- 
cation under  Detterlon's  name,  and  sur- 
mise of  his  friends  regarding  it,  2MS.  and 
note  His  proposal  to  publish  ‘Homer* 
by  subscription,  2^39.  and  note  ^ Lintot 
the  successful  competitor  for  the  publication 
thereof,  ib.  and  notes.  Terms  of  the  con- 
tract; how  Lintot  evaded  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations, 240.  8tep  taken  by  Lintot  to  coun- 
teract the  sale  of  a Dutch  piracy,  ib.  and 
note  Nervousness  induced  in  Pope  hy 
the  magnitude  of  his  undertaking,  211. 
His  progress  in  the  work,  and  political  and 
classical  enemies  on  the  occa.sion,  ib.  and 
note  ^ His  qualifications  ; facilities  afford- 
ed to  translators  by  Homer’s  style,  ‘241,  2512- 
Helps  ready  to  his  hand ; his  need  for  coad- 
jutors in  the  notes,  242.  and  note  ®L. 
Jiroome’s  sarcasm  on  his  kuowleilge  of 
Greek,  248.  note  Writers  employed 

to  assist  him ; Parnell's  share  In  tlie  work, 
ib,  and  notes  H*  Time  occupied  in  the 
translation,  214.  and  notes  ^ liL  Amount 
of  profit  realized  from  the  ‘ Iliad,’ iZt.  His 
ineligibility  for  ptililic  employment,  and  re- 
fusal of  a pension,  244.  245.  and  note  lib 
Preservation  of  his  original  M88.,  245. 
F]iecimens  tlierefrom  of  the  care  he  bestow- 
ed upon  his  work,  and  of  his  various  read- 
ings, 216-251.  Invited  to  rend  part  of  his 
translation  to  Lord  Halifax,  252.  How  he 


complied  with  bis  Lordship’s  critical  Bug- 
geslioiis,  25:1.  His  cautious  reply  to  Huli- 
lax,  25:1.  and  note  ♦'*.  Their  mutual  co- 
quettiiifr8,254.  and  note  ^ Commencement 
of  the  breach  between  him  and  Addison, 
25 1,  255.  Ke,  orled  angry  interview  of  the 
two,  255.  8iiiuiltaneous  publication  of 
Tickell’s  version  of  * Homer’,  25<>.  Pope’s 
intentions  regarding  it,  ami  ultimate  con- 
clusion a.s  to  its  real  authorship,  257.  and 
notes  Others  of  his  abusers  abetted 

by  Addition,  258,  and  note  His  out- 
spoken letter  to  tlie  latter,  25S.  and  note. 
His  removal  to  Twickenham,  259.  and  note 
Ills  grotto,  and  Johnson's  animad- 
versions on  it,  ib.  Death  of  his  father, 
260.  Completion  of  the  publication  of  the 
‘ Iliad’,  and  enemies  called  up  by  Its  suc- 
cess, ill.  Kesult  of  his  8outh  8ea  specula- 
tions, ib.  and  note  Failure  of  his  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare ; It.s  merits  and  short- 
comings, 261,  and  U4iles  His  pro- 

))osaiH  for,  and  coadjutors  in,  the  transla- 
tion of  the  ‘Odyssey’,  2«‘2.  and  notes 

His  friendship  towards,  and  last  in- 
terview with,  Atterhury,  ifu  and  note 
Share  of  the  ‘ Odyssey  * translated  by  him, 
2ff‘C  and  notes  ^ Terms  of  his  con- 

tract with  Lintot,  and  complaint  of  the  lat- 
ter, ib.  Publication  of  Spence’s  ‘ Criticism*, 
and  subsequent  familiarity  between  him 
and  Fpence,  268,  264,  and  notes  U4^ 
His  narrow  escape  from  drowning,  and  de- 
tection of  Voltaire’s  ilupllcity,  204,  and  noto 
His  share  in  the  * Miscellanies  * pub- 
lished by  him  and  Swift,  264.  and  notes 

Commencement  of  ‘The  Dunciad’; 
controversy  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, 265,  and  note  ili  M hy  Theobald  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Dunces,  266.  Us 
effect  upon  Individuals  stigmatized  in  its 
Images;  ital])h's  complaint,  266,  and  note. 
Its  sale  accelerated  by  the  outcries  of  its 
•victim.^,  267.  Pope’s  own  account  of  Ita 
composition  and  effect,  ib.  Value  of  his 
a.sserUon  that  his  initials  were  taken  at  ran- 
dom, 269.  Persons  indicated  by  the  ini- 
tials, ib.  note  ThreaLs  to  which  hew'sis 
expo.sed  in  some  instances.  270.  and  notes 
1U4  I’is  Shifts  to  which  Aaron  Hill  reduced 
him,  iZd.  and  note  His  ungrateful  at- 

tack on  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  and  reply  of 
the  Duke  to  bis  apology,  271,  and  notes 

His  complaint  regarding  the  reception 
of  llis  poem,  272,  and  notes  ^ 

Death  of  his  mother ; his  great  veneration 
for  llis  parents,  278.  and  notes 
His  comi»laint  against  Curll  for  publishing 
his  letters,  278,  and  note  Curll's  ac- 

count of  the  matter,  and  its  corroV>oratlon 
hy  Lintot,  274.  Ascription  of  the  scheme 
to  Pope  himself;  his  supposed  motive's,  ib. 
and  notes  Story  told  by  him  In 

his  acknowledged  edition  of  the  letters, 
27.5.  and  note  Confession  of  his  mes- 
senger to  Curll,  ih.  and  note  Doc- 

torings  which  the  letters  underwent,  276, 
and  note.  Anonymous  Issue  of  his  ‘ Essay 
on  Man’ ; his  precaulioiis  for  disarming  the 
critics,  *2I7.  Significant  corrections  made 
hy  him,  ib.  His  avowal  of  the  authorship, 
ib,  and  notes.  E.xtont  of  his  obligation! 
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lo  Bollugbroke,  and  note  Attack 

of  Crouifiaz  upon  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ‘ hU- 
Kay’,  ih.  Firrtt  lueetinpt  of  Ihipe  and  War- 
burton,  2~^0.  note  Warbarlon  orij;i- 

nally  an  at»eltor  of  'l*luM»b:ibl,  2s t,  an«t 
uo'.eA  Pope')*  ea^tT  gratitude  for 

Wart)urton'j»  replies  lo  Croiisaz,  2 •■2.  and 
note  iiiL  Uoliii;fhroke’s  sujtposed  object 
\vilh  reffard  to  Pope  and  the  * Kssav\  2v>. 
l*opL*’s  lastiu}^  intimacy  with,  and  Bcrviccs 
to  Warburton,  i'>.  Ills  desire  for  a Latin 
translation  of  hi-s  * Essay’,  ih.  IIU  inter- 
course with  the  great,  and  re.spect  for  Wal- 
pole, iO.  and  notes  ***  HU  supposcil 
avoidance  of  a vUit  from  the  Queen,  and  t 
Swift’s  humorous  allusion  tliereto,  2SL  and 
note  Ills  poem  on  the  * Use  of 

Kiches’  and  *•  Euloglum  on  the  Man 
of  Uoss\  2Si,  iSo,  and  notes.  His 
only  allusion  to  his  religion,  2-0.  HU 
introduction  of  Lord  Bathurst's  name,  a»id 
remark  of  the  latter,  ih,  and  note  ***.  HU 
poem  on  the  ‘Characters  of  Men,*  and 
theory  expounded  In  It,  2Sd,  2^7.  HU  ^ 

* Characters  of  Women,’  and  treatment  of  i 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  therein,  | 
uinl  note  HU  imitations  of  Horace 

and  fondness  for  that  kind  of  composition,  ‘ 
f^>.  HU  KpUtle  to  ArhiUhnot,  and  oft-cor- 
rected lines  on  Addison  therein,  2 VI,  and  ^ 
note*’®.  HU  qtiarrel  with  Lord  TTervey, 
and  indecent  attack  on  Lady  Mary,  2IHh 
and  notes  HU  Hatlrical  Dialogues 

(iTdS),  and  junction  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  2U1,  and  note.  Fox’s  denunciation 
of  hi  n to  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  splritcil  reply 
of  the  latter,  iff.  and  note  *«*.  Lines  which 
occa^oned  Fox’s  reproach,  note 

Warning  given  to  him  by  Paul  Whitehead’s 
ciUtlion  before  the  L<irds,  222.  and  note 
Objects  of  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,’  and 
writers  joined  in  the  work,  222,  and  notes 
i«*  Publication  of  hU  fourth  hook  of 
the  Dunciad.  2!H.  and  note  HU  attack, 
on  Cibber,  and  reprUaU  of  the  latter.  225. 
and  notes.  HU  reasons  for  satirizing  Os- 
borne, 29G,  and  notes  Elfect  of 

Cibber’s  second  Pamphlet  upon  him,  297, 
and  notes  His  acquuintHiice  with 

Martha  Blount,  and  inUtakes  of  hU  biogra- 
phers regarding  her,  22’^.  and  note 
HU  last  days,  and  Walpole’s  anecdote  of 
him,  222,  and  note  HU  death,  burial- 
place,  and  literary  executors,  ib.  dOi),  an«l 
notes  * posthumous  offence’  to 

Bolingbroke,  and  controversy  which  ensued,  | 
♦iOO.  and  notes  Presumed  cause  of 

his  contemptuous  mention  of  Allen  in  his 
will,  HOI,  «k)2.  and  notes  HU  per- 1 

sonal  appearance  and  portraits,  deformity, 
and  Infirmities,  3ot,  and  notes.  HU  ' 
habits  and  indulgences,  a04, 1105,  and  notes 
witticism  on  a dictionary 
maker,  and  uHoged  bickerings  with  Laily 
Mary  Wortlcy,  tkh,  and  notes  Did 

he  ever  laugh  ? *Vand  note  'ilL  HU  “ paper 
sparing  ” habit,  and  Hwift’s  fling  at  it,  8(>2. 
and  note  Wine  story  told  of  him,  ib. 
HU  delight  in  talking  of  his  possessions,  and 
sneers  at  his  untagonUts*  poverty,  ib.  Why  ! 
did  he  dedicate  hU  ‘Homer*  to  Congreve?  | 
3.0,  and  note  HU  love  for  men  of  rank,  i 


f7>.and  notes  Johnson’s  remarks  on 

hU  friendship  for  lords,  31 1.  note  HU 
social  qualities,  as  exhibited  In  Ids  letters, 
*t]2,  and  note  V His  pretended  contempt 
f«*p  mvu  his  po«‘try  ami  for  his  critics,  3 12. 
HU  ilisllke  to  courts,  31 -i.  and  notes.  His 
alfccleil  fear  of  the  post-otlice,  ib  and  note 
ComparUoii  between  his  letters  and 
Fwifl’.s,  31 L (lU  wantonness  of  attack  and 
meanness  in  retreat,  315.  HU  liberality  and 
constancy  to  hU  friends,  ib.  Defamatory 
life  of  Swift  ascribed  to  him,  310,  and  note 
HU  religion,  {b^  and  note  ***.  Extent 
of  hU  learning ; hLs  desire  to  travel,  317.  and 
note  HU  intellectual  characterUlios, 

and  mode  of  composition,  819,  820,  and 
notes  Voluntariness  of  his  effu- 
sions. His  deliberateness  In  publishing, 

320.  IIU  punctilious  revision  of  hU  works, 
821,  and  note  IIU  style  compared  with 
that  of  Dryden,  «S22,  and  note  Ex- 

amination cf  hU  works  : hU  PastoraU,  323, 
and  note  His  * Windsor  Forest  ’ ; its 

elegance  and  variety,  ib.  Its  weak  points, 
ib.  and  note  Why  hU  ‘Temple  of 

Fame*  obtained  but  small  notice, 

.Mora!  ohjectloiH  to  his  * Verses  on  an  Un- 
fortunate Lady,*  i7;.  His‘OdeforSt  ('ecilia's 
Diy,’  compared  with  Dryden’s  Ode,  825, 
820.  ami  notes  Excellence  of  hU 

‘ K-ssay  on  CrillcUm,*  323.  Beauty  of  hU 
simile  of  the  Alps,  327,  and  note.  His  skill 
in  the  use  of  representative  metre,  82S,  822, 
and  notes.  Novelty  of  the  machinery  lii- 
troduced  into  hU  ‘ Rape  of  the  Lock,*  830, 
and  note  Purpo.se  of  the  poem : criti- 
cal objections  considered,  8»31,  and  note 
His  skilful  a<laptation  oTthe  story  of 
EloUa  and  Abelard,  3^12,  and  note  Ma- 
son’s note  thereon,  C27.  HU  translation  of 
the  Iliad  a “ noetic  wonder.”  HU  de- 
partures from  the  text  of  the  original  de- 
fended,  33L  His  own  letter  on  llie  same 
subject,  313,  344.  HU  comments,  and  the 
objections  to  which  they  arc  open,  3r>. 
First  design  of  hU  ‘ Dunciad,'  ^>30,  ami  note 
'•m.  Necessity  for  printing  all  the  varia- 
tions of  * The  Dunciad,*  and  not“S. 

fUtimate  of  his  ‘ Essay  on  Man,’  3-17.  8:1S. 
Excellence  of  hU  * Characters  of  Men  ami 
Women.’  ‘klS.  and  note.  His  Epistles,  Sa- 
tires, and  Imitations,  and  tlicir  characteris- 
tics, tk32.  and  notes.  HU  reply  to  Judge 
Page’s  clerk,  tVli).  note.  HU  invention,  ima- 
gination, and  Judgment,  ib.  Melody  of  hU 
versification,  8H.  HU  favourite  couplet,  312. 
Fuperlluoasness  of  the  question,  Wits  Pope 
a Poet?  ib.  HU  epitaphs:  On  Lord  Dorset, 
845.  On  Sir  AVilliam  Trumbull,  817.  On 
Lord  Caryl,  note  On  Simon  liar- 
court,  and  On  James  Craggs,  819.  Intended 
for  Rowe,  35<).  On  Mrs.  Corbet,  who  died 
of  a cancer,  851.  On  Robert  DIghy  and  hU 
Sister,  352.  On  Knellcr,  8.VL  On  (ieiierol 
Withers,  /*>.  On  Elijah  Fenton,  3.11.  On 
(lay,  855.  On  Sir  I-<aac  Newton,  35(1.  On 
Eclmiind  Duke  of  Buckingham,  857.  Odd 
story  of  Dean  Swift  related  by  him,  325. 
His  bequest  to  Gilbert  West,  477,  note 
His  services  to  Thritk^on,  4^U,  and”  note  ^ 
IIL  HU  regard  f«»r  Mallet,  531.  and  nole 
I*  HU  retaliation  on  the  latter  for8lightir.g 
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hift  ‘ R*wa.r  on  Man,*  Mallet*s  attack 
n|ron  hl«  memory*  »^<>7. 

Prior,  Matthew  ; joins  in  a parody  on  Pry- 
dfii’s  * Hind  and  Panther,*  i.  lu  cha- 
racter, SS'i.  Jlis  tewthnony  to  Jw)rd  l)«>rsel’s 
generosity  to  Uryden.Jiiifi  and  notes 
His  satiric  lines  on  Sheflield’s  epitaph, 
note’.  Doubts  about  his  birth  and  birth- 
place,  dll,  and  notes  * Ills  uncle  the 
vintner,  and  his  lines  upon  him,  ilu  and 
note  J^ent  to  College  by  Lord  Dorset, 
di»i.  ttolld  results  of  the  burlesque  on  Dry- 
dciPrt  poem,  ih.  and  notes.  His  ode  on 
(pieen  Mary’s  death,  dP2,  and  note  IL  His 
letter  concerning  his  ' {English  liuUad,*  614, 
ivotc  *'*.  HIh  further  diploinulic  employ- 
ment, Vk  His  ready  remark  on  seeing  Le 
JJrun's  pictures  of  Louis  XIV. ’a  victories, 
(>ir>.  His  * Carmen’s  Seculare fitness  of  its 
1-hemc,  Mh  His  lines  on  lUenheim  and 
Kamlllies,  616,  61  The  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough’s complaint  against  him,  616,  note 
His  contribution  to  ‘The  Examiner,* 
and  private  mission  to  Paris,  G17,  and  note 
Mistake  of  the  Dover  boatmaster.  CIS. 
t^ecret  negotiations  carried  on  at  his  house, 

ih.  Capacity  in  which  he  followed  Uoting- 

broke  to  Paris,  ili.  Objection  of  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury  “to  be  associated  with  a man 
80  meanly  born,”  61^.  and  note  His 
ambassadorial  dignity  and  troubles,  ih. 
HU  recall,  arrest,  and  examination,  6i*0. 
Walpole's  motion  for  impeaching  him ; his 
two  years’  Imprisonment,  621.  HU  straiten- 
e<l  circumstances  on  liU  liberation,  ih. 
Means  resorted  to  for  relieving  him,  ih  and 
notes  HU  death,  and  lengthy  epi- 

taph, 6^  and  note  ^ His  character  and 
capacity  for  business,  624,  and  note 
HU  personal  appearance,  portraits,  and 
brnsts,  62.j,  note  HU  apt  retorts  and  im- 
promptus, iii.  Low  character  of  his  female 
associaUyj ; hU  legatee,  lles.sy  Cox,  626,  and 
note  Instance  of  hU  “propensity  to 
sordid  converse,”  ift.  HU  opinion  on  verse 
writing,  627,  note  IL  {^prightliness  of  his 
tales,  * IIU  ‘ Hans  Carvel,’  and  its  i>edi- 
gree,  62’<.  note  12^  Character  of  hU  amor- 
ous elTusions,  ih.  Coullicting  criticUms  upon 
his  * Henry  and  Emma,*  62!S.  621),  and  notes 
* ‘ Character  of  hU  ‘ Occasional  Poems,’ 
C2J.  liU  ’Alma*  an  imitation  of  ‘ Hu<li- 
bras,’  ihk).  Pope’s  wish  and  Cowjier’s  ob- 
servations relative  to  ‘Alma,*  ih.  notes. 
Prevailing  fault  of  hU  ‘Solomon,’  6>H,  and 
note  Extent  of  praUe  to  which  he  U 
eiititied,  6^  HU  diction  and  versification, 
6-4:1  ■ His  alteration  of  Spenser's  stanza, 
64 1.  HU  freedom  from  literary  jealousy, 
64.>.  note  Four  letters  (now  first  pub- 
Mshed;  from  him  to  Lord  Dorset,  ii.  621- 
6-“). 

Publication  by  subscription,  first  Instauccs  of, 

ii.  241),  and  note  ^ 


R. 

‘ Ilohearsal,’  authorsliip  and  object  of  the,  t 
624.  Its  original  hero,  821.  Various  lite- 
rary celebrities  satirized  tlierelu,  82.j.  and 
note. 


Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of;  birth  and 
parentage  of,  L 215.  UU  early  bravery 
and  later  cowardice,  ih.  and  note  His 
mountebank  frolics,  216.  Consequences  of 
hU  continued  immoral  conduct,  217.  His 
conversion  and  death,  ih.  uud  notes  * 
His  marriage,  descendants,  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  portraits,  ih.  note  Various 
editions  of  hU  Poem.s,  21S,  and  notas  « **. 
HU  i^ongs  and  Imitations,  ih.  and  notes. 
Character  of  hU  poem  on  * Xotldng,’  2U». 
HU  lampoon  on  Sir  Car  Scroop,  and  retort 
of  the  latter,  220,  and  note.  Ills  realization 
of  Dryden’s  dedicatory  prophecy,  221,  note. 
Writes  a jirologue  to  Settle's  tragedy,  8»l, 
notelL  Not  always  Dryden’s  enemy,  SIS. 
His  enmity  apparent,  824.  Recoiiies  tem- 
porarily the  patron  of  Settle,  82.5.  liU 
share  in  the  assault  upon  Dryden,  827,  and 
note  If.  Nickname  bestowed  on  him  by 
Dryden,  note  ’*'^**. 

Roscommon,  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of;  pa- 
rentage of,  I.  225.  Lord  Strafford’s  care  for 
him,  ih.  HU  residence  and  tutor  after 
Strafford’s  overthrow,  225,  226.  Story  of 
hU  receipt  of  preternatural  intelligence  of 
hU  father’s  death,  226.  and  note.  Appoint- 
ment given  him  at  the  Restoration,  227. 
Consequences  of  hU  dissolute  conduct,  ih, 
I’pshot  of  Ills  encounter  with  a gang  of  as- 
sa-slns  in  Dublin,  ih.  IIU  marringe,  and 
project  of  a society  of  learned  men,  224. 
HU  latter  days,  detUh,  and  funeral,  229. 
and  notes.  Fenton’s  estimate  of  hi.s  poetic 
character,  and  animadversions  thereon, 
229.  2:^),  and  note  Correctness  of  his 
versiiication  and  purity  of  hU  writings,  2:Jt». 
Dryden’s  tribute  to  his  ‘Essay  on  'i’rans- 
lated  Verse,*  and  remarks  thereon,  2^10.  2»H . 
and  notes  HU  ‘Art  of  Poetry,’  and 

siiiaUer  works,  282.  and  note.n  t)  Ka- 
therine Phlli))s’s  testimony  to  hU  capuhill- 
ties,  2:18.  Pope’s  eulogy  upon  him,  28 1, 
note  11, 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  descended  from  a Crusader, 
1.  521.  Excellence  of  hU  schtiol  exercises, 
ih.  Abandons  his  law  studies  ami  becomes 
a dramatUt,  52u.  Success  of  his  ‘ Ambitious 
Stepmother,’  ih.  and  note  Political  ob- 
ject of  hU  ‘ Tamerlane,*  ih.  and  note 
Popularity  of  hU  ‘Fair  Penitent,’  521,  and 
notes  * Fate  of  hU  ‘ Ulysses,’  ih.  ami 
note  Merit  of  his  ‘ Royal  Convert,’  522. 
and  note  Failure  of  hU  comedy  ‘The 
Liter,’  ih.  and  note  Merit  of  hU  ' Jane 
Shore,*  and  its  funded  likeness  to  Shake- 
speare, 522,  and  notes  1-3  ii  His  last  tra- 
gedy, and  its  fate  ; hU  receipt.^  from  Llntot, 
528.  and  notes  LL  His  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, ih.  His  reward  for  learning  Spa- 
nish, 524.  The  Iaureute>lup  and  other 
offices  conferred  on  him,  ih.  and  notes 
His  personal  appearance  and  portraits,  525. 
and  note  ^ Extent  of  his  acquirements; 
his  placability,  i5.  His  la.-t  days;  Pope’s 
reference  to  hU  widow,  526,  and  note 
UU  burial  and  monument,  52 > , and  note 
Pope’s  two  te.^timonies  to  his  character; 
Addison’s  depreciatory  remarks,  528.  Cha- 
racter of  his  dramas;  hU  neglect  of  the 
unities,  528,  529.  Excellence  of  his  trans- 
lation of  Lucan,  529.  Pope’s  intended  epi- 
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taph  upon  him,  ii.  B50»  and  note  See 
Additional  Notes,  li.  C20. 


S. 

Savage,  Richard  (illegitimate  son  of  Lady  ; 
Macclesticld);  origin  of  Johuson's  Life  of,  Ii.  | 
IIU,  notes.  Rank  of  his  father;  his  | 
mother’s  alleged  public  confesdion  of  her  | 
adultery,  120.  121.  and  notes  Result  , 

of  Lord  Macclc-sfiehrs  petition  for  a divorce, 
121,  and  notes  ■*  *.  Circumstances  attend' 
ing  Savage’s  birth,  122,  and  notes.  Cn* 
natural  conduct  of  his  mother,  121.  123. 
Care  hestoa'ed  on  him  by  hU  grandinotlier 
and  godmother,  12^1,  and  note  *.  Robbed 
of  a legacy  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  latter, 
ii/.  and  note  His  rapid  progress  at 
school,  121,  and  note  ills  mother's  In- 
liuman  frustration  of  his  father’s  Intend- 
ed provision  for  him,  124  Unflatteriiig 
sketches  of  hLs  father  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  Dean  i^wift,  iV>.  and  notes 
IS  13^  Further  projected  cruelty  of  his 
mother,  125.  and  note  LL  Placed  on  pro- 
bation with  a shoemaker,  12d.  and  note 
His  discovery  of  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and 
fruitless  attempts  to  meet  with  his  mother. 
f//.  Resorts  to  literature  ; writes  a poem  on 
the  Baiigoriau  controversy,  127.  and  note 
Turns  to  the  drama;  fate  of  his  two 
comedies,  i//.  and  notes  Interest 

taken  hi  him  by  Steele  and  Wilks  the  actor, 
12S.  Two  anecdotes  related  by  him  ofJilecle, 
t5.  Steele's  fanciful  project  for  advancing 
him  in  life,  12*J.  How  he  lost  Steele’s 
countenance,  129,  180.  His  own  account  of 
tlie  atfair,  and  of  his  obligation  to  Wilks 
and  Mrs.  Oldheld,  181,  notes.  Services  ren- 
dered to  him  by  Wilks,  Isolated  gift 
to  hicQ  from  and  broken  )>romIse  of  his 
mother,  131,  and  note  Extent  of  .Mrs. 
Oldnuiii's  generosity  to  him,  132,  and  notes. 
His  poetic  recognition  of  her,  «//.  His 
mother's  continued  attempts  to  injure  him, 
liii  Distressingcircumstances  under  which 
he  wrote  his  * Sir  Thom:is  Overhury,’  181,  and 
note  ills  obligations  to  Aaron  lliU,  1»<5, 
and  notes  **.  i^roduction  of  his  tragedy 
on  the  stage  ; its  results  in  fame  and  profit, 
188,  notes.  His  compliment  to  Theofdiilus 
Cibber,  and  remonstrance  of  the  latter, 
f//.  andnotefi®.  Aaron  Hill’s  literary  and 
pecuniary  contributions,  and  successful  ap- 
peal on  his  behalf,  187,  and  notes 
Nature  and  sample  of  Ravage’s  preface 
to  the  .Miscellany  thus  published,  t//.  and 
note  11*13  dedication  to  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu,  and  specimen  of  its  style,  t5.  and 
note  General  character  of  his  dedica- 
tions, I8j.  Excellence  of  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  the  King,  tA.  Takes  part  in  a 
co!fce-house  fray  and  kills  a guest  there, 
18S.  Brought  to  trial,  189.  His  conduct 
thereat,  and  defence,  Hi.  Judge  Page’s  in- 
di'ceut  charge  to  the  jury,  141.  Pope’s 
couplet  oil  the  judge,  iV.  note.  Savage’s 
a<ldress  on  receiving  sentence,  14i  Ca- 
lumny invented  by  Ids  mother  to  prejudice 
the  tiueen  against  him,  14-8.  Generous  in- 
terposition of  Lady  Hertford,  and  pardon 


of  Savage,  144.  and  note.  Absence  of  mo- 
tives for  his  mother’s  implacable  comkiot 
towards  him,  and  Johnson’s  indignant  de- 
nunciation thereof,  1 15.  His  exemplary  be- 
haviour in  prison,  His  benevolence  to- 
wards oue  of  the  witnesses  against  him, 
148.  Hh  revenge  on  Judge  Page,  147.  and 
Hole.  Result  of  his  threats  towards  his 
inolher,  147.  14S.  Terms  on  which  he  w;is 
taken  into  Lord  Tyrconiiel’s  family,  Ms- 
l*o.-*ition  which  he  then  took  in  society,  iO. 
Hero  and  object  of  his  * Author  to  be  let,’ 
1 PJ.  False  positions  in  his  Preface,  Usj. 
Knemies  raised  to  him  by  the  work,  151. 
His  usefuliie.ss  to,  and  intimacy  with  Po|)C, 
151,  and  note  His  epigram  on  Dennis, 
tA.  note  iL  His  panegyric  on  Walpole, 
and  reward  received  for  the  same,  152.  and 
notes  His  apology  for  panegyrising 

Walpole,  158-  Causes  of  hLs  inconstancy 
of  conduct,  ib.  His  poem  of  * Tiie  Wan- 
derer,' t^/.  Criticisms  to  which  it  Is  liable, 
154.  His  allusions  therein  to  his  mother's 
cruelty,  ib.  and  note  Small  payment  re- 
ceived by  him  for  the  copyright,  158.  His 
anxiety  for  minute  correctness,  tb.  His 
dedication  to  and  subsequent  quarrel  with 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  158,  1.57.  Charges  brought 
against  him  by  Lord  Tyrconnel,  157.  His 
criminatory  reply,  15:^.  His  impatience  of 
reproof,  ib.  His  happy  verses  on  Lady 
Tyrconiicrs  recovery,  /b.  Critical  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  him  during  his  residence 
with  Lord  Tyrconnel.  159.  Ibil.  His  banish- 
ment from  his  lordship's  table,  Uk).  Con- 
se<{uences  of  his  relapse  Into  poverty,  181. 
Ellurts  of  his  mother  and  late  patron  to  de- 
stroy his  reputation,  1 82.  Failure  of  Lord 
Tyrconnel's  expeiiition  to  thnush  him,  and 
length  and  virulence  of  their  quarrel,  188. 
Dedication  of  his  poem  of  * The  IhLstard’ 
to  his  mother,  184.  Her  mortitication  on 
its  publication,  iO.  Rapid  sale  of  the  poem ; 
small  proHi  derived  by  the  author,  185.  and 
note.  His  self-complacency  under  misfor- 
tune, 188.  Reigning  error  of  his  life,  187. 
Frustration  of  the  King’s  intention  to  make 
him  Poet  Laureate.  18yj.  and  notes.  His  as- 
sumption of  the  title  of  * Volunteer  Laureate,* 
and  golden  recognition  of  his  verses  by  the 
(pieeii,  169.  Copy  of  the  fortunate  i>oem, 
189-171.  Contrast  between  the  Queen's 
“ avaricious  generosity”  and  -Mrs.  Oldfield's 
unconditional  kindness,  171.  Cibber’s  pro- 
test against  this  volunteer  laureateshlp, 
ib.  Annual  pension  bestowed  on  Savage 
for  his  annual  poem,  172,  and  nottts 
«it  jiig  proposals  for  a collected 

edition  of  hi.s  works,  ib.  and  note  IL 
Slander  by  which  his  pension  from  the 
Queen  was  jeopardized,  178,  Issue  of  pro- 
cess agriinst  him  for  writing  uu  olisceiie 
pamphlet,  >74.  His  motive  for  writing 
the  poc:n  complained  of,  17»5,  and  notes 
^ IL  Object  of  the  poem,  * The  Progress 
of  a Divine  \ 17.5,  and  note  !£.  Satires 
p/*o  and  C07I  upon  the  occasion,  178.  and 
note  LL  Dismissal  of  the  information 
against  him,  with  encomiums  on  hLs  writiivgs, 
it 7.  His  annual  disappearance  on  receipt 
of  his  pension,  178.  Walpole’s  iinfuitilled 
promise  to  him,  ib.  His  admiration  of 
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BoUngbroke,  179.  Object  of  his  poem  *On 
Vublic  l?pirit\  ISO,  llis  denunciation  of  a 
custom  still  prevailing  to  too  large  an  ex- 
tent, lILs  prudential  rc:isons  for 

e.wludiitg  the  line.H  from  hi.s  printed  poem, 
l>-2.  Failure  of  hU  expcriiinujt  upon  the 
I'rincu’s  generosity,  His  wretched 

lodgings  and  companions  in  times  of  need, 
th.  His  habit  of  borrowing  and  not  payings 
lii.  Elfect  of  hi.s  irregular  habits  upon  the 
domc.stic  economy  of  his  occasional  hosts, 

, ls5.  His  haughty  reasons  for  declining  pro- 
fered  kindnesses,  IS.S.  Hi.s  contempt- 
uous conduct  and  insulting  epistle  to  Lord 
Tyrconnel,  ISC,  and  note  Aaron  llill’s 
excellent  letter  of  advice  to  him,  li.  note 
Insult  levelled  at  him  by  Joe  Miller, 
1S7.  KesuU  of  his  proposal  for  publishing 
Ills  works  by  subscription,  ih.  Ills  Impro- 
per application  of  moneys  received,  and 
frequent  revival  of  his  proposals,  Ef- 

fect of  the  Queen's  death  upon  his  prospects, 
19d»  Elegance  and  originality  of  bis  ^ Poem 
sacred  to  the  Memory  of  her  late  Majesty*, 
191.  Stoppage  of  Ills  pension,  1 9*2.  Pope’s 
suggestion  fur  relieving  his  distresses,  I9:l 
His  complaints  of  his  benefactors’  want  of 
consideration  for  him,  19L  Ills  refusal  to 
write  a coucllialory  letter  to  Lord  Tyreon- 
iiel,  rJ.-j.  Pope’s  letters  on  the  difliculty  of 
managing  him,  196.  note.  His  resolutions 
of  economizing  on  leaving  London,  and  dis- 
regard of  them  on  the  road,  197.  lUs  hos- 
pitable receptions  at  Bristol,  ib.  His  resi- 
dence at  Swansea,  and  poems  to  his  Welsh 
friends,  198.  and  note  ’'L  His  object  in 
desiring  to  return  to  town ; Pope’s  remon- 
stratory  letter  on  the  occasion,  ih.  and  note 
He  determines  to  leave  Wales;  harsh 
terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  his  friends, 
T99  Extenuatory  remark.^  on  his  conduct, 
Sum  collected  for  him  at  Bristol,  ih. 
Ills  behaviour,  distresses,  201,  202,  and  ulti- 
mate arrest  for  debt  there,  291,  *2(r2.  His 
letter  to  a friend  whilst  in  the  olRcer’s  cus- 
tody, ;iitL  His  removal  to  Newgate  (Bristol), 
2iH-  Hh  refusal  to  allow  a collection  to  be 
made  for  him,  •io5.  His  equanimity  in  pri- 
son, ih.  Hospitality  of  the  prison  keeper 
towards  him,  His  own  testimony  to 

hli  gaoler’s  kindnesses,  if>.  note.  His  deflant 
letter  on  being  advi.sed  to  refrain  from  pub- 
lishing a satire,  207,  208.  Pope’s  valedic- 
tory letter  to  him  ; its  supposed  cause,  210, 
and  note  HU  sickness,  and  death  in 

prison,  ih.  His  personal  appearance  and 
intellectual  characteristics  2 1 1 His  know- 
ledge of  life  and  source  of  liU  failings,  211, 
212.  Insecurity  of  his  friendships  ; his  lite- 
rary honesty,  212.  HU  various  excellences 
a-s  a writer,  2i;i.  Moral  of  his  life,  2U. 
Quotations  apropos  to  thesnlgect,  2iri.  note. 
HU  reply  to  a lady’s  idea  of  Thonwon, 
•1:19,  His  portrait  by  EllU,  627. 

Scott,  Sir  Waller,  on  Otway's  excellence  a.s  a 
dramatist,  1.  211.  note  *•'.  IIU  opinion  of 
Savage’s  ‘ Wanderer’,  ii.  151.  note. 

Sedlcy,  Sir  Charles;  dUgruccfiil  frolic  of,  i. 
.419.  Penalty  inllicted  on  him  and  dU- 
honourable  cfinduct  of  hU  “friend.s’*  who 
“ interceded  ” for  its  remi.'iHion,  420. 

Settle,  Klkanah  ; excites  Dryden’a  ire,  i.  803. 


Drydcn’a  scurrilous  attack  upon  him,  304- 
307.  HU  adroit  plan  of  supplying  elegies 
and  Gpithalauiiums,  3o9,  note.  IIU  retalia- 
tion upon  Dryden  after  the  latter’s  own 
fashion,  310  320.  Patronized  for  a season 
by  Koche.st(“r,  825.  Counter  satires  on 
Dryden  attributed  to  him,  429.  Humiliat- 
ing labours  of  bis  latter  days,  and 
note  • 

Shakespeare ; beauty  of  Dryden’s  eulogy  on, 
L 859.  and  note 

Sheffield,  John,  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire; 
ancestry  of,  I.  601.  and  note.  Ills  self-edu- 
cation, early  military  employment,  ami 
quarrel  with  Kochester,  601,  6tii2,  His  fur- 
ther military  advancementa,  6o2.  Com- 
mands an  expedition  to  Tangier;  story  con- 
nected therewith,  6o8.  His  position  under 
James  II.  and  alleged  rebuke  of  a priest, 
ib.  Origin  of  the  story,  604.  His  spirited 
reply  to  King  William,  %b.  Created  Duke, 
and  builds  Buckingham  House,  604.  6<t5. 
Characteristic  extract  from  hU  will,  605,  note 
*.  His  death  and  funeral,  and  Prior’s  lines 
on  the  latter,  ib.  and  note  HU  three 
wives,  6u6,  and  notes  “ His  personal 
character  and  critical  remarks  on  hU  works, 
007,  60S,  and  notes 

Sben.stone,  William  ; birthplace  of,  11.  497,  and 
note.  Anecdote  of  his  infantine  love  of 
books,  IIU  first  published  work,  498. 
and  note  Publication  of  his  * Judgment 
of  Hercules  * and  ‘ Schoolmistress’,  ih. 
and  notes  ^ His  delight  in  beautifying 
Ills  grounds,  499.  Ungraciou.s  behaviour 
of  his  Hagley  neighbours,  490, 50Q,  and  note 
IIU  alleged  neglect  of  his  house.  500, 
and  note  *.  His  supposed  embarrassments 
and  death,  501,  and  notes  HU  man- 

ners, personal  appearance,  and  notions  of 
dress,  501,  and  note  Gray’s  notion  of 
him,  592.  Character  of  hU  writings,  ib. 
IIU  * Pastoral  Ballad’,  and  extracts  from  It, 
5o3.  501.  and  notes  ^ IIU  ‘Levites* 
and  other  Poems, 50t.  His  ‘Schoolmistress*, 
with  its  “ ludicrous  Index  ”,  f>()5,  and  notes 
Merits  and  defects  of  his  writings, 
ih.  and  note  iL 

Shiels,  Itobcrt;  author  of  Cibber’s  ‘Lives  of 
of  the  Poets’,  IL  107.  Assistant  to  Johnson 
in  hU  ‘ Dictionary*,  ih.  note 

Smith,  Edmund ; character  of  the  writings 
of  John  Philips  by,  i.  440.  Sketch  of  his 
own  life  and  wrUings,  by  Oldisworth,  455- 
46:1.  Competition  of  two  colleges  for  him, 
456.  Epithet  bestow’ed  upon  him  by  the 
fair  sex,  ih.  His  junior  performances,  457. 
Character  of  his  ‘Longinus’,  402.  HU 
birth  and  family  name,  46:1.  HU  mUcon- 
diict  at  college,  ih.  His  Latin  compositions, 
464.  Question  of  hU  expuUion  from  col- 
lege, 405.  and  note.  Anecdote  of  his  inter- 
view with  AddUon,  466.  HU  cognomen  of 
“Captain  Hag”,  ih.  and  note  Keceplion 
of  hU  Play  by  the  critics  and  the  public, 
and  notes  ilis  loss  through  not  wait- 

ing on  Ills  patron,  467.  Addison's  com- 
plaint of  the  neglect  of  hU  Tragedy,  ih. 
Character  of  hU  Elegy  on  John  Philips,  468. 
Their  joint  quallQcation.s  for  convivial  so- 
ciety, i’».  note  i®.  Ills  projected  tragedy 
of  ' Lady  Jane  Gray’,  and  how  it  was  frus- 
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tmted  4fi9.  Fatal  consequence  of  his  ' 
preset  >ini  for  himself,  4t>i).  IIU  allegetl 
complUity  in  the  fulsiQcation  oTthe  text  of 
Clareodon'a  ‘ Ilbtory’,  th.  UU  habits  of 
reading  and  livinj?,  47(1.  liis  hniicrous 
analy.sls  of  * Pocncklu»\  47  >.  Monody 
a-»cribecl  to  him,  47d.  note. 

B«nnervile,  William;  !»irthplace  and  ancestry 
of,  ii.  113,  note.  Shenstone’s  account  of 
his  lit.  an«l  no*e  •*.  Character  of 

hU  poetry,  1 1."),  and  note  *.  His  elegant 
compliment  to  Addison,  and  note  *. 
.Merit  of  his  ‘ Chace*,  1 1 T>.  HU  * Kural 
Sports ' and  unwise  choice  of  blank:  verse 
for  the  same,  <V/.  and  note 

Southey,  Uohert;  on  devotional  poetry,  il. 
4f>(),  not'.s  41 

Sprat,  Thomas  ; character  of  the  life  of  Cow- 
ley by,  i.  liZ.  His  ohjection  to  the  insertion 
of  Milton  s name  in  IMiilips's  epitaph,  4^>r>,  I 
note.  HU  lurth  and  education,  and  de*  | 
scrlptlrn  of  himself,  4-S7.  and  able  *.  Com-  ! 
mences  poet;  his  adulatory  langtiage  to  hU 
patron,  -4S7,  4^S  Character  of  hU  ‘ HU-  j 
tory  of  the  Uoyal  Society*,  4SS.  How  he  i 
rose  to  dlstluction,  ib,  note  His  cautious 
conduct  as  one  of  James's  Ecclesia.stlcal 
Commissioners,  Singular  conspiracy 

against  him,  4S9, 43d.  UU  rivalry  with  llur- 
net,  and  rebuke  of  hU  congregation,  431. 
Excellence  of  hU  prose;  character  of  his 
poetry,  ib.  Mr.  31acaulay’s  remarks  upon 
ids  works  and  him,  note  What  has  be- 
come Of  hU  papers  ? 432.  note 

Steele,  Sir  Uichard ; Addison's  alleged 
harsh  conduct  to,  1.  5^y.  and  note  and 
vol.  ii.  C20.  Incidents  In  hU  life  related  by 
Savage,  IL  127,  12S, 

Stepney,  George ; e<lucat!on  and  diplomatic 
employments  of,  i.  427.  His  death  and  I 
epitaph,  42 s.  ElTect  of  hU  Juvenile  compo- 
sitions on  “ grey  authors’*,  423.  UU  cha- 
racter as  a poet,  ib. 

Subscription,  first  Instances  of  publication  by, 
il.  233,  and  note  ^ 

Swift,  Jonathan ; character  of  OldUworth 
by,  i.  4(>3.  note  His  quaint  account  of 
Uichard  Duke’s  death,  47?j.  note  HU 
censure  on  Halifax,  41KS.  and  note  IIU  | 
comments  on  .AddUon’s  Irish  Secrelarj’ship, 
542,  notes  JIU  remarks  on  AddUon’s  i 

* Cato’,  and  its  rehearsal  on  the  stage,  5 IS, 
note  **.  Instance  of  hU  regard  for  Guy, 
74,  and  note  *'*.  HU  characteristic  remarks 
on  Lord  Kivers's  will,  11.  125,  note.  HU  in- 
dustry la  promoting  the  subscription 
to  Pope’s  ‘ Homer*,  2.5fi.  Discrepancy 
of  accounts  as  to  his  birth-place,  301.  and 
notes  HU  college  degree  not  acquired 
by  merit,  802.  His  reception  by  Sir  W. 
Temple,  and  familiarity  with  King  William, 
802.  and  notes.  Alleged  origin  of  his  life- 
long dUease,  863.  Temple's  letter  recom- 
mending him  to  »^lr  U.  Southwell,  861.  note 
HU  penurious  mode  of  travelling,  865. 
and  note  ii  UU  discontent  at  Teiiiple’s  I 
neglect  of  him,  if),  and  note  L HU  Irish  | 
preferment  an«l  return  to  Temple,  ib.  \ 
Cause  of  his  enmity  to  Dryden,  866,  and  ^ 
note  LL  King  William’s  unperformed  pro- ; 
mUe  to  him,  866,  867.  IIU  disappointment! 


at  Lord  Berkeley’s  conduct  toward.s  him, 
and  settlement  at  Laracor,  367,  ami  note 
HU  invitation  to  and  guarded  inter- 
course with  Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  867, 
and  notes  '■**.  Influence  of  hU  ‘Tale  of 
a Tub’  upon  his  clmrch  prospects,  ib.  and 
notes  ilU  ‘ Battle  of  the  Books,*  86S, 

and  note  HU  publications  on  church 
matters,  and  project  for  advancing  religion, 
8t»3.  His  first  acquaintance  with  Harley, 
87n.  HU  writings  in  ‘The  Examiner,*  and 
‘Letter  to  the  October  Club,’  871.  Only 
w'ork  to  which  he  put  hU  name,  872.  and 
note.  His  ‘ Conduct  of  the  Allies;*  its  re- 
markable elTcct  and  large  sale,  HU 

pamphlet  against  Burnet,  and  great  influ- 
ence at  court,  878.  His  acceptance  of  hU 
Irish  deanery  and  exclusion  from  English 
preferments.  87 >,  and  note  iiL  HU  ‘Jour- 
nal to  Stella,’  and  abortive  eCTorts  to  recon- 
cile Oxford  and  BoUugbroke,  875,  and  notes 
HU  contempt  for  Steele,  and  offence 
Against  the  Scotch  Lord.s,  876.  and  note 
His  retirement  to  aud  reception  iu  Ireland, 
877.  HU  domestic  habits  in  his  deanery, 
87S.  Question  of  his  marriage  with  Stella 
(Mrs.  Johnston),  873,  and  note  ^ ; 8ST,  and 
note  UU  acquaintance  with  Vaiie.ssa, 
and  its  consciiuences,  873.  3S0,  and  notes 
Causes  and  consequences  of  his  pub- 
lication of  the  ‘ Drapier’s  Letters  ;*  381.  and 
notes  Fidelity  of  hU  amanuensis,  aud 

how  he  requited  him,  8S2.  HU  subsequent 
popularity,  8S8.  and  note.s.  Benefit  thus 
conferred  by  him  on  Ireland,  ib.  Publica- 
tion of  his  ‘Cnllivcr’s  Travels,*  8s t.  HU 
reception  by  (luecii  Caroline,  and  alleged 
improper  letter  to  her  relative  to  .Mrs.  Bar- 
ber, 3S5,  and  note  Death  of  Stella; 
coimnents  on  their  singular  acquaintance- 
ship, 8S5,  8S6,  and  notes  Ills  lam- 

poon on  Bettesworth,  887,  and  notes 
Its  ruinoiLS  effects  on  the  latter,  8S8.  Ob- 
loquy brought  upon  him  hy  hU  loans  to  the 
poor,  ib,  and  note  LL  Infirmities  of  las  later 
years,  8 S3.  39y,  and  notes.  Dale  of  bU 
death,  value  of  his  property,  and  influence 
of  his  writings,  831,  and  note  Obliga- 
tions of  Irelatul  to  lilm ; character  of  his 
‘Tale  of  a Tub,’  ib.  and  notes  ^ Gene- 
ral style  of  hU  writings ; their  freedom  from 
metaphor,  832.  and  note.  IIU  political 
opinions  and  leanings,  ih.  and  note 
His  exemplary  attention  to  his  decanal 
duties,  838.  IIU  dread  of  hypocrisy  and 
secrecy  in  religious  matters,  338.  His 
personal  appearance  and  portraits.  83  L and 
note  ^ HU  harsli  behaviour  to  servants, 
ib.  and  note  His  parsimony  and  mode 
of  dispensing  charity,  83.*>.  Odd  story  told 
of  him  by  Pope,  ib.  License  claimed  by  hm 
in  familiar  intercourse,  836.  HU  querulons- 
ness  and  dUconlenledncss,  837.  Dr.  I>e- 
lany’s  eulogy  ui)on  him,  838.  833.  UU  own 
account  of  Ins  habits,  note.  Prevail- 
ing featuro  of  Ids  poetry;  its  originality. 
4nO.  Character  of  the  various  lives  of  him, 
ib.  Two  letters  to  Halifax,  401,  4(V>.  Three 
letters  to  Arbuthnot  (now  first  published), 
408-406.  His  satiric  allusion  to  Young,  LLL 
Anecdote  related  of  him  by  Young,  517- 


ISDKX. 


fitO 


T. 

Tasso,  specimea  of  Fairfax's  translation  of,  1. 

Thenl>al(l  Lewis  ; exposes  the  ilenciencies  of 
Fopc’s  tMlition  of  Miakespcare,  ii.  .jrtl.  llis 
exaltetl  position  in  Fnpe's  ^ Dimciad/ 

Thomson,  James ; birth  and  pareiitape  of.  II. 
4^4.  umi  notes  • Circumstances  of  liis 
parents ; his  curly  friend,  ift.  and  note 
Ills  education ; poetic  elforts  and  first 
critics,  428,  and  note  *,  Proceeds  to  I^ou- 
don ; fate  of  his  credentials,  ih.  and  notes  * 
Finds  a customer  for  his  * Winter,*  429, 
and  notes  **.  His  obliKatlons  to  Aaron 
Hill,  42ih  4^i0.  OrowiiiK  popularity  of  Ids 
imemjlta  recomineudatory  accompani- 
ments, 4^ to.  aticl  noti^s  Publishes  liU 

‘Summer’  ami  * llritannia,’  and  other, 
poems,  ih.  and  note  iL  His  dedicatees,  i 
4-U,  and  note  Publication  of  his 

‘Sj>rln>f;’  his  un^allant  l»ehaviour  to  Lady 
Hertford,  4-H.  and  notes  *•^*-*‘*3.  His  ‘ So- 
]>honisba,'  and  its  unlucky  line,  4-'12,  ami 
notes  33  an.  Travels  with  Chancellor  Tal- 
bot’s son,  /*.  Writes  his  poem  of  * I^lberty,’ 
iff.  and  note  3^.  Fate  of  the  poem ; Uher- 
ties  taken  with  it  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  4^ij, 
and  note  Untoward  consequences  or 
his  patron’s  death,  ift.  Performance  of  his 
‘ Agamemnon Pope’s  services  to  lilra, 
and  notes  Prohibition  of  his  * Kd- ! 

ward  and  Kleouora  ’ by  the  licenser,  4^15,  > 
and  note  IL  Success  of  his  ‘ Tancred  and  ' 
Sigismunda,’i^^  and  notei^  Oflice  conferred  , 
on  him  by  Mr.  Lyttelton,  ih.  Put)lishes  his  ' 
‘ Castle  of  Indolence  cause  of  his  death, 
•kil)  liis  monument,  personal  appearance, 
and  portraits,  tb.  and  notes  Perfor- 

mance of  his  posthumous  Tragedy ; aid 
remlercd  by  Quin,  ib.  and  note  12.  Pecu- 1 
niary  results  of  the  performance,  4;17.  j 
Thomson’s  alTectionatc  letter  to  his  sister, 
4-‘>7.  4^  and  note  His  habitual  idle- 
ness; Armstrong’s  letter  on  his  death,  4oj,  I 
note  li.  liis  odd  style  of  reading;  Savage’s  t 
observation  on  hU  peculiarities,  4:11).  and : 
notes  OrigiiulUy  of  hU  style  and 

versitication,  440.  liis  fidelity  to  nature,  | 
ib.  His  diction,  Various  revisions  and  • 
extensions  of  his  * Seasons,’ iZi.  His  origi-) 
nal  ‘ Damon  ami  Musidora.’  44^.444.  Sped-  j 
men  of  Pope’s  aiteratioiis,  444.  I 

Tiekcll,  Thoiiuus ; college  career  of,  ii  97^  and  i 
note.  His  early  initiation  Into  State  alTaird.  | 
ib.  Kxcellence  of  his  verses  to  Addison,  , 
97,  IK  and  notes  3 *,  hlh  ‘Progress  of  j 
TVace/  92.  His  translation  of  Homer,  and  j 
Pope’s  charge  against  Ad«lison  relative  i 
thereto,  1(K).  101,  and  note.s  Young’s  | 

letter  to  him  thereon,  102.  note.  Deaiity  i 
of  his  elegy  on  Addison,  UK  and  note  LL 
lii.s  death,  ib.  His  po.sUion  umong  the 
minor  poets,  Hu  Fate  of  his  sou;  Gray’s 
opinion  of  his  poetry,  ib.  note  *3.  ills  ver- 
sion of  Homer,  and  Pope’s  conclusions  re- 
garding it,  2A7,  258,  and  notes  ta  v3  ^ 
L»»rd  Carteret’s  letter  of  Kecommendation, 
His  burial-place  and  epitaph,  rrjfi. 
llU  will,  descendants,  and  portrait,  ib. 


Triunhull,  Sir  William  ; Pope’s  epitaph  upon, 
ii.,a47, 

W. 

Waller,  Kdtnnnd ; birth  and  ancestry  of,  L 
2 15.  ami  notes  ^ His  relationship  to  the 
‘Zealots  of  Kebellion,’  and  ample  inheri- 
tance, ib,  and  note  His  education  and 
early  appearance  in  Parliament  and  at 
Court,  245,  2iii  Anecdote  of  the  two  bUh- 
ops,  2U1,  His  debut  as  a poet,  ib.  His 
‘ Address  to  the  Queen,’  24<.  Johnson’s 
error  relative  thereto,  ilu  note  Hi.s 
marriage;  early  death  of  his  wife,  248.  His 
fruitless  poetic  wooings  of  Sacharissu,  Hu 
His  rc))ly  to  her  in  ohl  age,  ib.  His 
second  marriage  and  numerous  progeny, 
2t9.  His  speech  on  grievances,  25().  His 
reiiionstraiice  with  8lr  Thomas  Jermyn,  and 
anecdote  pert  nent  thereto,  2.M , His  acri- 
monious speech  against  Judge  Crawley,  ib. 
His  spirited  defence  of  episcopacy,  2^  254. 
His  independent  conduct  in  Parliament, 

25 1.  His  interview  with  the  King  at  Oxford, 

ib.  His  sciieme  for  undermining  the  Par- 
liament, 2.5.S  Discovery  of  his  plot,  and 
strange  story  aprop'iH  thereto,  25(1.  Ills 
pusillanimous  behaviour  on  his  apprehen- 
sion, ^2.57  Advantage  taken  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  his  plot,  258,  His 
shamele.48  letter  to  the  Karl  of  Portland, 
27)S.  259.  Firm  conduct  of  Portland,  259. 
Waller’s  elforts  for  the  restoration  of  his 
liberty,  2 fit).  2t>l.  and  note  ii  His  expa- 
triation and  subsequent  return  home,  2il2. 
Gentle  treatment  of  his  mother  by  Crom- 
well, lb.  His  famous  jianegyric  on  Crom- 
well, 262,  879.  His  further  poems  to  and 
on  Cromwell,  26:1.  Moral  wortldessness  of 
his  panegj'rics,  ib.  His  reply  to  Cliarles 
11,  264.  8aviUe*s  regard  for  him  in 
spite  of  his  water-drinking,  265.  His 
popularity  in  Parliament;  witticisms  • at- 
tributed to  him,  265,  266,  and  note 
His  vindictive  accusiitioii  of  Clarendon, 
2fi6.  Failure  of  hi.s  two  attempts  upon 
tlie  Eton  provosiship,  ib.  liis  several 
retorts  to  and  upon  James  II.,  267.  Ex- 
treme prolongation  of  his  poetic  powers, 
2il7  HU  last  hours  and  reproof  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Aubrey’s  cha- 

racteristic sketch  of  his  personal  appear- 
ance, ib.  note  ■***.  Discreditable  anecdote 
of  his  daughter  Mary’s  husband,  note  IL 
HU  descendants,  269.  Clarendon’s  charac- 
ter of  him,  ib.  Kemarks  thereon,  2IL  The 
two  versions  of  his  intimacy  with  Morley, 
271.  272.  IIU  excuse  for  llattering  the 
DuchcHS  of  Newcastle,  272.  HU  political 
tergiversations,  ib.  Causes  of  (lie  diminu- 
tion of  hl.H  estate,  276,  and  note  His  ad- 
miration of  (’hapman’s  ‘ Homer’,  271,  and 
note  tL  Trilling  subjects  of  his  lighter 
j»oems,  ib.  HU  general  freedom  from  philo- 
sophic pedantry,  275.  HU  images  of  gal- 
lantry, and  amatory  verses,  276.  llislavUh- 
iicss  of  praise,  277.  His  lines  on  the  repair 
of  8t.  Paul’s,  278.  His  sacred  poems,  :iIlL 
Character  of  hU  versification  ; hU  mo«icU, 

252.  The  origin  of  alliteration  attributed 
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to  hitn,  2S3.  lib  obliKatioiis  to  Fairfax, SSt. ; 
Date  of  liU  tirsi.  mamsige,  2SU.  i>ee  abo  j 
aiiilitioiial  note.s,  IL  UlU.  | 

\Yalm^ley,  Oilbert;  Dr.  JohuBoa's  ciiloijiuin 
011,1.471.  ! 

^Vabh,  Josepli;  Drydenb  high  compliment 
to,  i.  441),  and  note  HU  pu.^ilioa  ia  faBh- 
ionable  life,  I'upeU  graceful  rocoUec> 

lion  of  him,  400,  and  noted  Character 
of  hid  wurkd,  iO. 

Wiirburton'a  compliment  to  Pope’s  ‘ Ess.ay 
on  Man’,  il.  270.  His  first  meetings  with 
Pope,  2S0,  note.  His  correspondence  with 
Piipe  s enemies,  and  aid  to  Theobald,  261, 
and  notes  HU  defence  of  Pope’s 

JiUsay  against  Crousaz,  iff.  Pope’s  gratitude 
to  him,  2v2.  Dolingbroke’s  hatred  of  him, 
and  note. 

4Vutts,  Isaac;  Dr.  Johnson’s  esteem  for,  U. 
44U,  and  note  *.  His  birth  and  infantine 
studies,  iff.  His  non-conformUt  tutor  and 
fellow-pupils,  450,  ami  notes  His 

fathers  sutfering  for  non-con forinity,  iO. 
note  Decoines  tutor  to  Sir  John  Har- 
topp’s  son,  451,  and  note  ®.  IIU  pulpit 
lalmurs  and  coadjutors,  i^M^nd  notes  * 

His  long  residence  In  the  Abney  family, 451, 
4.V2,  ami  notes  **  HU  relineinent  of 
non*couformUt  language,  450.  HU  mode 
of  preaching,  i5.  HU  ciiurity  to  the  poor, 
aud  solicitude  for  children,  451.  Excel- 
lence of  hU  philosophical  and  theological 
works,  iff.  His  death,  and  self-wriUen  epi- 
taph, 455,  and  note  Kxcursiveness  of 
hU  studies,  iff.  HU  character  as  a poet ; 
rarity  of  the  first  edition  of  hU  hymns,  45U, 
and  notes  HU  versification;  purity 

of  hU  thoughts,  457. 

West,  Gilbert ; ancestry  and  connexion  of, 
ii.  475,  aud  note.  HU  military  and  civil 
employment,  if/.  His  religious  wriliugs  and 
devotional  practices,  47G.  Intluence  of  Ids 
example  on  Pitt  and  Lyttelton,  Pope’s 
bequest  to  him,  477,  note  ®.  Lucrative  ap- 
]»oiiitments  held  by  him  at  his  death,  iff, 
ami  notes  Merit  of  las  truncation 

of  Pindar,  iff.  aud  note  Main  defect  of 
IjU  Mnstilutlon  of  the  Garter’,  476,  and 
note  His  'Imitations  of  Spenser’,  and 
observations  on  compositions  of  siiniiar  clia- 
racter,  i'*.  and  notes  **.  Poem  in  * The 
Adventurer  * ascribed  to  him,  479 

■Wilks,  the  actor,  benevolence  of  to  Savage,  il 
1*/T,  ido,  and  notes  DJ3, 

Wit,  (iefiiiitions  of,  1.  51,  52. 

M'ithers,  General  Henry;  Pope’s  Epitaph 
upon,  ii.  drgi 

Wiihei*s,  George,  Sir  John  Denham’s  humor- 
ous plea  in  behalf  of,  I lOO,  note 

Wordsworth,  William;  orilical  remarks  on 
Drydcn  by,  40^,  note. 


Y. 

Valden,  Thomas:  Errors  in  Johmson’s  ac- 
coiiTvt  of,  U.  b!>,  note  Incident  which  led 
to  his  rise  in  Dr.  Hough’s  esteem,  89,  94.  HU 
appearance  as  an  author;  Satire  on  his 
Ode,  90,  and  notes.  HU  church  preferments, 
91.  Suspected  of  complicity  In  Alterbury’s 


plot.  HU  explanations,  91, 92.  His  death, 
92,  and  note.  Merit  of  hU  * Hymn  to  Dark- 
ness’, and  possible  source  ol  some  of  Us 
verses,  92,  94. 

Young,  Edward ; letter  to  Tickeil  from,  il  102  ; 
auiiior  of  his  life  in  this  cuiiectlon,  ii  509, 
and  note  L His  birthplace  and  parentage  ; 
character  and  church  career  of  his  father, 
510,  and  notes  ■■*-*.  HU  college  progress 
and  patron  iff.  HU  Codringtuu  Library 
Oration  and  Us  dedication,  511  HU  al- 
leged la.xUy  of  conduct,  and  Po]>c’s  remarks 
thereon,  512.  Tiiidal’s  testimony  to  hU 
controversial  powers,  aud  Johnson's  cha- 
terUtic  observation,  if/,  aud  note.  Object 
of  hU  ' EpUtle  to  Lord  Lunsdown’,  514. 
HU  ‘Last  Day’,  ami  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  publication,  514.  S^wift's 
l^atiricul  allusion  to  hU  pension;  actual 
date  of  the  latter’s  commencement,  515, 
ami  note  Nature  of  the  iledicuiion 
to  the  ‘ Liwt  Pay’,  HU  'Force  of  Ke- 
ligiun*,  and  its  subject,  510,  and  notes 
HU  nattering  welcome  to  George  I.,  iff. 
HU  connexion  with  the  Wharton  family,  ami 
anecdote  of  Swift,  517.  HU  tragedy  of 
‘DusirU*,  and  Us  dedication,  518,  aud  notes 
Production  of  hU  ‘ilevenge’,  516, 
and  note.  HU  derlicution  to  Wharton,  and 
subsequent  suppression  of  it,  519.  Charac- 
ter of  his  patron,  and  Chancery  suit  arising 
out  of  his  connexion  with  him,  ih.  HU 
popularity  in  the  pulpit,  and  single  failure 
therein,  520.  IIU  literary  iulimac}'  with 
Tickeil,  iff.  and  notes.  HU  ‘Paraphrase 
on  Job’,  and  doubtful  love  of  rctireiiienl, 
520,  521.  Period  of  the  composition  of  his 
Fatires,  521.  HU  adroit  use  of  a royal 
escape  from  danger,  i •.  HU  retison  for  re- 
commending satire,  522.  Large  sum 
brought  to  idm  by  tlie  Satires ; anecdote 
of  Wharton  relative  thereto,  ,52i  IIU  ser- 
vile letter  to  Mrs.  Howard,  524,  note 
Hu)»ject  gf  hU  * Ocean s])e<’inicn  of  t!ie 
‘ W Uh ' cpncluding  it,  525.  HU  late  entry 
into  Orders,  and  study  ofThoina.s  Aquinas, 
527  His  ‘True  Kstiinute  of  Human  Life*, 
and  ‘ I mperium  Pelagi’,  52S.  The  hitter  ridi- 
culed by  Fielding,  iff.  HU  preseutation  to 
Welwyn  Uoelory,  aud  marriage,  iff  rn«l  note 
***^.  His  ‘ Fixtempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire*, 
and  Verses  to  the  latter,  529,  and  note 
Death  of  his  wife  and  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law,  5-’3d,  and  mites.  HU  pre- 
sumed foundation  of  IiU  ‘Night  Thoughts* 
thereon.  521.  Wharton’s  eccentric  gift  to  him, 
514  Anecdote  of  the  destruction  of  one 
of  his  ;>ieces,  514.  Da.'<olessnc.<s  of  the  story 
identifying  his  son  with  the  ‘Lorenzo’  of 
tite  ‘ Night  Thoughts’,  541,  .5i5.  Fource 
of  the  falsehoods,  and  can.se  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  poet  and  hU  son,  517,  and  note-s. 
His  presumed  equivocal  conduct  relative  to 
Pope,  518.  Allusions  to  himself  selected 
from  liU  poem,  510.  Fondness  of  the  French 
for  hU  ‘ Night  Thoughts’,  MI.  Performance 
of  his  play  of  ‘The  Brothers’,  and  act  of 
benevolence  connected  with  it,  ib.  Sums 
received  by  him  for  it,  and  for  hU  writings 
gimcrally,  iff.  note.  His  ‘Centaur  not 
fabulous  ’ and  the  character  of  ‘ Altamont  ’ 


cru  Oy  CjOOglt 
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therein,  512.  PptrUeilncM  of  his  letter  on 
Originiil  Coin|M).«iilon',  ih,  Oriiflii  of 
Lord  Melcombe’s  Lines  to  him,  5VS.  Copy 
of  the  Lines  and  Letter  accompanying 
them,  544.  HU  poem  * Kcsignation\  and  its 
ocCiision,  545.  Mrs.  MontaguU  letter  de^ 
scriptive  of  his  character,  54d,  note,  and  550, 
note.  HU  stanza  on  KichardsonU  death, 
647.  HU  testamentary  injunctions  respect- 
ing hU  papers ; hU  legatees,  iK  HU  death ; 
faUehoods  of  the  ‘The  Blographla  * rela- 
tive to  hU  funeral,  54S.  HU  adventure 
near  a camp,  54U.  Presumed  cause  of 


hU  non-preferment  in  the  church,  549,  550. 
Mistaken  for  the  Original  of  Parson  Adams, 
55L  His  habits  of  reading  : bU  forgctfulHesi, 
ih.  and  notes.  HU  epitaph,  552  Dos- 
wellU  account  of  an  interview  with  his  son, 
558,  note  HU  varieties  of  style  and 
versihcation,  554.  Merit  and  prime  defect 
of  his  * Last  Day*,  ih.  Great  excellence 
of  hU  Satires,  <A.  and  note.  Originality  of 
his  ‘ Night  Thoughts’,  555.  Unlfonn  catas- 
trophes of  his  tragedies,  ib»  Specimens  of 
Boine  of  his  conceits,  550.  Character  of  hU 
versincatioD,  556,  557 . 
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